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FOREWORD 


Curva is a land that is old in years and wealthy in her own right, both in map 
power and in natural resources. In reality a giant among the nations, she is at 
present weak from internal complications. New wine is being poured into the 
old bottles of the Celestial Kingdom, where a protracted struggle goes on be 
tween youth and age, between conservative tradition and the actualities of the 
present-day world. 

In their effort at national readjustment these millions of Chinese have been 
seeking friends, only to find them too frequently enemies in disguise. The 
advice of supposedly competent physicians has been decidedly conflicting and 
practically useless. An operation here, a blood-letting there, has served merely to 
reduce the size of the country, benefiting the patient not at all and failing to 
satisfy the rapacious greed of the surgical corps who were anxious to see the 
patient die but could not decide among themselves as to the best method of dis- 
patching the victim. ; 

In spite of all, China is recovering. She is beginning to realize her strength. 
Sooner or later she will completely snap her bonds and bring her tormentors to 
account. Help she needs, indeed, but not that of “friendly” enemies. A 
genuinely friendly China awakened would be of the greatest benefit to all the 
world, for her natural resources, art treasures, literature, and philosophy cannot 
be other than of untold value. She has much to give in return for whatever 
service may be done her. 

Lack of understanding, of harmonious codjperation, and of mutual respect is 
the result of ignorance. The stranger is always the enemy. It is the purpose of 
this volume of The Annals to bring to notice certain essential facts and figures 
that may be helpful to a better understanding of this age-old people which in 
the past has stood at the forefront of the nations of the world and may do s0 
again. Only on a basis of thorough knowledge can we participate in that renais- 
sance which will bring a greater enrichment and a finer wisdom to the world. 

Henry F. JAMEs 
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The Geographic Regions of China 


By Gerorce B. Cressry, Px.D. 


Formerly, Shanghai College, Shanghai, China; The School of Geography, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


HINA is a land of very diverse 

environments. Vegetation types 
range from desert to jungle, and the 
agriculture of the humid South has 
little in common with that of semi-arid 
North. Even the dialect, the tempera- 
ment, and the physique of the people 


differ widely in different areas. Behind 


many of these contrasts lie factors of 
the geographic environment. In this 
paper the principal geographic regions 
are outlined and suggestions are pre- 
sented as to the relationship between 
physical conditions and human ac- 
tivities.' 


ContTRASTING REGIONS 


The major division of China is in- 
to two regions, the North and the 
South. Some writers have suggested a 
three-fold division, following the major 
river valleys; but such a grouping 
leaves out Manchuria and other areas 
and does not recognize the essential 
unity of the central and southern 
provinces. When Marco Polo visited 
China he noticed these two contrasting 
regions and gave them separate names. 
Both parts have many qualities in 
common, but the division serves to 
emphasize essential contrasts in the 
human environment. 

South China is a land of abundant 
rainfall. There are many hills but 
every bii of level land is intensively 


cultivated. This is the land of canals 


1 Much of this material is taken from a book 
by the author entitled The Geography of China, 
which is now in press and which is reviewed in 
this issue of The Annals. 


and paddy fields, of rice and bamboo, 
of teeming populations crowded into 
cities with narrow streets. Here the 
people are somewhat shorter in stature 
than elsewhere in China and they 
speak a multitude of dialects. The 
South tends to be radical and revolu- 
tionary, while the North is stolid and 
conservative. 

North China is a land of limited and 
uncertain rainfall, with large areas of 
level land but with precarious agricul- 
ture and frequent famines. In place of 
rice and the wet agriculture of the 
South, the standard crops are millet 
kaoliang, and beans. In place of the 
greenness of the South, this region is 
brown and dust-blown for much of the 
year. In place of canal boats and 
coolie carriers, there are two-wheeled 
carts and draft animals. The people 
are taller and speak a uniform dialect— 
the Mandarin. Most important of all, 
the growing season in the North is but 
four to six months, while in the South 
it is nine months to a year. Thus, 
while the North raises one crop or in 
some places two, the South produces 
two and three. 

These differences are so distinct that 
they divide China into two great 
geographic areas, as dissimilar as 
many countries. Out of these con- 
trasts have developed social, economic, 
political, and even racial contrasts. 
The boundary between these two 
Chinas lies midway between the Yang- 
tze Kiang and the Hwang Ho, and is 
indicated on the map by the northern 
edge of the Central Mountain Belt. 


| 
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Norts Cuina PLAIN 


The North China Plain is one of the 
most clearly defined geographic regions 
in the world. On all sides except the 
southeast the boundary is well marked 
by mountains or the sea. Toward the 
southeast the topographic plain merges 
with that of the Yangtze, but the limit 
of the cultural plain is marked by a 
distinct change in climate, soil, and 
agriculture. 

This great expanse of level land is the 
gift of the Hwang Ho and the other 
streams which flow out from the en- 
circling mountains. These rivers have 
built out a great delta into what was 
once an arm of the sea. Where they 
enter the plain from the loess-clad hills 
of the West, they are so heavily loaded 
with silt that they are not able to 
carry all of their burden to the sea, 
and they deposit some of it along the 
way. By this process the beds of the 
rivers have been built higher and 
higher, and through man’s attempts to 
control the rivers this deposition has 
been confined within artificial embank- 
ments which themselves continually 
need to be raised. In many places, 
the beds of the streams are now many 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
country, so that one may stand on the 
plain and look up at the sails of passing 
junks. When these dikes fail, vast 
areas are flooded and famine ensues. 

This region is the home of a crowded 
and industrious agricultural popula- 
tion. With an area of 125,078 square 
miles, considerably smaller than that 
of California, the post-office estimates 
for 1926 show a population of 80,979,- 
025.2 This gives a population density 
of 647 people per square mile, probably 
eighty-five per cent of whom obtain 
their living directly from the soil. 


? Additional statistics for this and the other re- 
gions will be found in the Statistical Summary 
given on page 3. 


Man lives very close to nature in this 
fertile plain. His chief concern jg 
food, and that is dependent upon 
rainfall. Unfortunately, the precipita- 
tion is limited and uncertain, the aver- 
age amounting to but twenty inches 
a year. Often the total falls much 
below this or comes too late to be of 
value for crops or is so concentrated as 
to produce floods. Agriculture is thus 
precarious and crop failures are fre- 
quent. Man has so crowded the land 
that little margin can be accumulated 
for the bad years. 

The principal crops are wheat, 
kaoliang or grain sorghum, millet, 
soy beans, cotton, tobacco, and vege- 
tables. With the exception of the last, 
none of these crops are commonly 
irrigated. On account of the dryness 
of the winters, one crop per year is the 
rule in the northern portion of the 
plain; but south of Shantung, two crops 
arecommon. Rice is rarely grown and 
millions of people eat it only once a 
year or so, at feasts. Mules, oxen, and 
donkeys are used on the farms and for 
hauling two-wheeled carts. 

This region has played a leading réle 
in China’s history. It has been the 
seat of most of the great dynasties, and 
the home of Confucius and the sages. 


Loess HIGHLANDS 


The Loess Highlands lie between the 
North China Plain and the deserts of 
central Asia, and thus have climatic 
characteristics which are intermediate 
between those of these two regions. 
Most of the region is semi-arid, with a 
rainfall of from ten to fifteen inches. 

The distinctive feature of the topog- 
raphy is the thick mantle of loess 
which is spread over hills and valleys 
alike. This loess is a fine silt dust 
which has been blown outward from 
the Gobi and Ordos Deserts and 
sprinkled over the country as though 
by a giant flour sifter. In general, it 
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covers all of the country, except the 
highest mountains, between the Great 
Walland the Tsinling Mountains. The 
thickness of the loess has often been 
exaggerated, and it probably nowhere 
averages over three hundred feet. 

The steep slopes of the mountains 
and the dissected loess topography 
which characterize the Loess High- 
lands cause human activity to be 
concentrated in the valley bottoms, 
which are commonly narrow and 
capable of but limited cultivation. 
The loess hills are often terraced, but 
on account of the scarcity of water 
they are not irrigated, and crops mature 
only in the more favorable years. The 
only areas of green are the thread-like 
strips along the streams. While most 
of the region is hilly, there are several 
plains of considerable extent, notably 
around Taiyiianfu and Sianfu, where 
conditions resemble the North China 
Plain. Cultivated land amounts to only 
seventeen per cent of the entire area, 
in contrast to sixty-six per cent in the 
North China Plain. Severe famine is 
raging in this region at the present time. 

In addition to wheat, millet, and 
kaoliang—the principal food crops— 
there is an extensive cultivation of the 
opium poppy. On account of the 
difficulty of transportation, opium is 
about the énly cash crop which can be 
exported through the mountains, so 
that opium occupies a position some- 
what similar to that of moonshine 
whisky in the southern Appalachians. 

Cart roads connect the principal 
cities, but most of the region is with- 
out wheeled vehicles and depends upon 
pack animals. In the absence of rail- 
roads, which penetrate only the borders 
of the region, isolation is a dominant 
factor in the human geography. 

It is estimated that the Loess High- 
lands contain eighty per cent of China’s 
entire coal reserves, with the major 
portion in the province of Shansi. 


MovuntTAIns OF SHANTUNG, LiAoTUNa, 
AND JEHOL 


This region consists of three separate 
areas grouped around the Gulf of 
Chihli. These areas form a geologic as 
well as a geographic unit, for they are 
made up largely of hard, ancient rocks 
which have been eroded into bare 
mountains with steep slopes. Over- 
lying these older formations are, here 
and there, softer beds, which make 
islands of more gentle relief. 

Although this is one of the smaller of 
the natural regions of China, its posi- 
tion next to the sea and its proximity 
to two of the most important agricul- 
tural plains give it an increased im- 
portance. The cities of Dairen and 
Tsingtao are among the most impor- 
tant seaports of the country, and, to- 
gether with Tientsin in the North 
China Plain, form the principal gate- 
ways to North China. 

Coal and iron ore are both mined 
on a large scale, but agriculture is 
still the dominant occupation, with 
twenty per cent of the land under 
cultivation. 


MANCHURIAN PLAIN 


No other portion of China so closely 
resembles the United States as does 
Manchuria. The Mountains of East- 
ern Manchuria correspond in a way to 
the Appalachians, the Manchurian 
Plain may be regarded as a compressed 
section similar to across the Missis- 
sippi Valley with increasing dryness to 
the west as in North America, and the 
Khingan Mountains take the place of 
the Rockies, although they are much 
lower and less rugged. Farther west 
there are deserts in both continents. 

The Manchurian Plain is a pioneer 
land of rapidly expanding agriculture, 
and in this respect likewise has certain 
historical similarities to the United 
States. Although the region south of 
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Mukden has been occupied by the 
Chinese for many years, a great migra- 
tion into northern Manchuria has been 
in progress since 1925. This movement 
of farmers from old China, south of the 
Great Wall, reached one million immi- 
grants in 1927, but dropped to two 
hundred thousand in 1929. This 
migration from the overcrowded lands 
of Shantung, Chihli now known as 
Hopei, and Honan has been due to the 
attraction of free or cheap land and to 
the devastation of the North China 
Plain by wars, bandits, and famine. 
The extent to which these colonists 
moved northward because of the pull 
of the pioneer urge as compared to the 
push of circumstances in their old 
homes is an important question, for it 
has a bearing on the future of this new 
land. 

Kaoliang, millet, and wheat are 
raised as elsewhere in the North, but it 
is the soy bean which has been re- 
sponsible for the marked prosperity of 
the region. The world-wide sale of 
beans, bean cake, and bean oil has 
made this the only region in China 
where exports exceed imports. The 
prosperity and the progressiveness of 
Manchuria are shown in the fact that 
it has a greater mileage of railways 
than all of China south of the Great 
Wall put together. It is likewise the 
only area where active railway con- 
struction is in progress. 

Manchuria forms a fascinating geo- 
graphic laboratory of huge proportions, 
with potentialities somewhat similar to 
those which faced the Pilgrims. Na- 
ture has provided a favorable environ- 
ment; will the Chinese use the oppor- 
tunity to develop a new and better 
civilization, or will the land become as 
overcrowded and famine-threatened as 
old China? The world may well 
judge the fundamental ability of the 
— race by what it accomplishes 

re. 


Mountains or EAsteRN MANCHURIA 

This region is largely undeveloped. 
Agriculture has penetrated the valleys 
along the eastern and southern borders, 
but most of the mountains are still 
covered with thick forests, chiefly of 
coniferous forms. Lumbering and fur 
trapping are important industries, and 
the reserves of timber are the largest in 
China. Three railways penetrate the 
region but have not yet brought much 
in the way of agricultural occupation. 


Kutncan Mountains 


This region has the shape of an 
inverted “L,” bounding the Man- 
churian Plain on the north and the 
west. The northern portion is known 
as the Little Khingan and is forested, 
while the western range, called the 
Great Khingan, is the grassland border 
of the Mongolian plateau. Neither 
portion contains any towns of impor- 
tance. 


CENTRAL ASIATIC STEPPES AND 
DEsERTS 

Mongolia and Sinkiang or Chinese 
Turkestan contain a million square 
miles where the rainfall is less than ten 
inches. In the true desert, vegetation 
is almost entirely absent; but around 
the margins the rainfall is sufficient for 
a sparse growth of grass. This border- 
ing land is known as the steppe and is 
the home of nomadic people who de- 
pend upon flocks of sheep, cattle, 
horses, or camels for their livelihood. 
In addition to these wandering folk, 
there is a considerable population liv- 
ing in the oases which dot the desert 
and serve as widely spaced stepping 
stones by which the caravan routes 
cross the desert. 

Sand dunes are found in the Takla- 
makan Desert, but most of the Gobi is 
free from shifting sand, being, rather, 
a rock-floored series of basins. 
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winters are long and severely cold, and 
the short summer season is hot. 

The Mongols live a simple pastoral 
life in their felt covered tents or yurts, 
and are an excellent example of ad- 
justment to a very restricted environ- 
ment. Food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
and wealth are all derived from their 
flocks, which feed on grass which, in 
turn, is dependent upon rainfall. It 
is thus but natural that the salutation 
between travelers should include a 
question as to whether one has seen 
rain fall or whether one has passed 
through green pastures. 

This arid border country outside the 
Great Wall has frequently been sug- 
gested as a colonization zone for people 
from the overcrowded portions of older 
China. Some settlement has already 
been undertaken in the more moist 
districts, but there is no reason to 
expect that the Central Asiatic Steppes 
and Deserts will ever be able to absorb 
any material portion of China’s sur- 
plus millions. There are a few areas 
along the Hwang Ho where irrigation 
may be practiced, but elsewhere the 
evidence is clear that the region is not 
one for safe agricultural development. 


CENTRAL Mountain BELT 


The Central Mountain Belt is made 
up of a series of ranges extending from 
Tibet almost to the Pacific. The 
topography is rugged in the west, where 
the elevations rise to three miles, but 
becomes more gentle toward the east. 
These mountains cut directly across 
central China and separate the country 
into two very diverse parts. 

This is a transitional région, which 
marks the southward limit of loess, 
cold winters, and dry crops such as 
millet and kaoliang, and the northward 
extent of water buffalo, rice, tea, and 
bamboo. 

These mountains have likewise had a 
political significance, for they have 


formed a barrier to armies and rebel- 
lions. In 1860 they prevented the 
Taiping rebels from coming north of 
the Yangtze Valley, and in 1875 they 
similarly limited the southward ad- 
vance of the terrible Mohammedan 
uprising in the northwest. 


YANGTZE PLAIN 


This region is largely made up of the 
alluvial plain of the Yangtze Kiang 
below Ichang, although there are some 
areas of hills which are necessarily in- 
eluded. The lower part of the Hwai 
Ho and the area around Hangchow Bay 
are also included. This is a land of 
canals, with a length of over thirty 
thousand miles in the delta alone. 

The Yangtze is the largest river in 
Asia and of foremost importance to 
China. It is navigable for ocean 
steamers to Hankow, 630 miles from 
the sea, and by smaller steamers for 
a thousand miles more. In some sec- 
tions the banks are diked, but the flood 
menace is very much less than with the 
Hwang Ho. 

Although this is one of the smallest 
regions, it has a population second only 
to that of the North China Plain, with 
a density of 897 people to the square 
mile, the highest in all China. This is 
a region of intensive agriculture, with 
rice, silk, wheat, beans, cotton, and oil 
seeds as the principal crops. A large 
amount of hand labor is used in culti- 
vating the soil. Climatic conditions 
are favorable and two crops per year 
are the rule. The rainfall exceeds 
forty-five inches. 

The Yangtze Plain is the social, 
political, and economic heart of the 
new China. Modern factories, elec- 
tric lights, telephones, and imported 
goods are found in all of the larger 
cities. The chief industrial cities of 
the country are found here. 

The city of Shanghai now has a 
population of 2,712,032, placing it next 
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to Paris as the sixth city of the world. 
Two hundred million people live in its 
hinterland and it is growing rapidly. 
The tonnage of ships entering the port 
in 1928 was 34,583,369, so that it 
follows New York and London in this 


respect. 

Although this region is excellently 
supplied with water transportation, 
there are few railroads. Airplane mail 
service has recently been opened be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow. 


Rep Basin or SzEcCHWAN 


The Red Basin is one of the most 
enthusiastically praised regions in 
China. It is said that everything 
which can be grown anywhere in China 
may be produced here, for the climate 
is favorable, the soil productive, and 
the people energetic. 

This basin is surrounded on all sides 
by high and rugged mountains, so that 
access is difficult. The only entry of 
importance is through the gorges of the 
Yangtze, which lie in the Central 
Mountain Belt. Fourteen-knot steam- 
ers now regularly navigate the rapids, 
but it was formerly necessary to travel 
on native junks which were towed up 
the river by long lines of trackers. 
Despite its isolation from the outside 
world, this region has a population of 
43,860,118. 

Most of the Red Basin is made up of 
hills of red sandstone, which are more 
extensively terraced than in any other 
section of China. There is also a re- 
markably fertile plain around the city of 
Chengtu. 

Transportation is largely dependent 
upon man power, to pull junks, push 
wheelbarrows, carry sedan chairs, or 
transport loads. As Beech has said, 
man is “the universal animal, the 
omnibus of commerce, and the pack 
mule of the race. It is cheaper to wear 
men down than to keep roads up. 
When he falls, few care and still fewer 


pity, for others are eager to fill his 
place.” Such is the value of human 
life where man permits himself to over- 
crowd the land. 


Souta Yanerze 


All of China south of the Yangtze is 
distinctly hilly or mountainous, and 
forms a super-region which is known as 
the South China Highlands. Level 
land is strictly limited, and there are 
no broad plains such as those which 
characterize the North. The South 
Yangtze Hills include that part of the 
region which is tributary to the 
Yangtze Plain. 

Cultivation is restricted to the 
valley floors and the lower slopes of the 
hills. Rice is the dominant crop, but 
only limited areas of the hills are 
terraced. There is normally a surplus 
for export to the industrial districts 
along the Yangtze. Tea is an im- 
portant cash crop and is grown more 
extensively here than anywhere else in 
China. Although the capacity of the 
land to support agriculture is low, the 
favorable climate causes a dense con- 
centration of people along the rivers. 


SouTHEASTERN Coast 


The Southeastern Coast consists of a 
rocky and irregular shore line backed 
by picturesque mountains, roughly 
parallel to the sea, through which swift 
rivers have cut narrow canyons. Each 
of these streams has a delta and an im- 
portant city at its mouth, and these 
cities and tributary rivers dominate 
the economic life. Travel is by boat 
along the rivers or by sea from one city 
to another, rather than overland. 

Fishing is an important industry 
along the coastal fringe. The building 
of junks is aided by supplies of timber 
which are brought down from the 
mountains. The maritime interests of 
the region have led the people to mi- 
grate to the South Seas in large num- 
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bers, and the stream of remittances sent 
back to relatives by these adventurers 
plays an important part in maintaining 
the dense population. 

This is the typhoon region, with the 
worst storms from July to September. 


or LiANGKWANG 


This is the tropical region of China, 
with abundant rainfall and a year- 
round growing season. The year may 
be divided into two seasons, a long, hot, 
humid summer and a short, dry winter. 
The rainfall exceeds sixty inches. The 
perpetual greenness is in direct con- 
trast to the brownness of the North 
during so much of the year. 

Agriculture is carried on under in- 
tensive conditions and might better be 
termed gardening than farming, be- 
cause of the excessive amount of hand 
labor which is involved. Draft ani- 
mals are relatively less important than 
farther north, for the demand for 
human food is such that there is no land 
available for forage crops. The water 
buffalo is the principal farm animal. 
Two crops of rice per year are the rule, 
and a third crop of vegetables may also 
be raised. Other products are sugar 
cane, tobacco, palm leaves for fans, 
excellent oranges and other fruits, and 
mulberry for silk. | 

On account of the large amount of 
hilly land unsuited for occupation, the 
population density of the region as a 
whole is not particularly high. The 
real crowding may be seen in the statis- 
tical tables, which indicate that the 
farm land per capita is but 0.18 acres, 
and that there is the amazing total 
of 3495 people to each square mile 
of cultivated land. High standards 
of living are impossible under such 
conditions. 

Rivers and canals are used for trans- 
portation wherever available, while 
away from the waterways, coolie 
carriers are employed. There are no 
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cart roads and only three short rail- 
ways. 

Hongkong is the great distributing 
center for south China, and has one of 
the finest harbors in the world. Canton 
is located up the shallow Pearl River 
and is the political rather than the 
economic rival of Hongkong. 

The people of this region, particu- 
larly those from the Canton delta, are 
among the most progressive in China. 
Large numbers have gone overseas. 
The energy and the business ability of 
the people appear to be due to qualities 
of race rather to the environment, 
which is less stimulating than that of 
the North. 


SOUTHWESTERN TABLELAND 


This region is a dissected plateau, 
cut by deep canyons and crossed by 
high mountains. The average eleva- 
tion is above a mile, so that although 
it lies near the tropics it has a delight- 
ful, temperate climate. There are 
several broad plains, and these areas 
together with the valley bottoms are 
intensively tilled. Rice is the domi- 
nant summer crop, and the opium 
poppy is conspicuous during the 
winter. 

The Southwestern Tableland is an 
anthropological museum. Only about 
half of the people are real Chinese, and 
the remainder comprise a great variety 
of primitive peoples. In all cases, the 
standard of living is low. Difficulties 
of transportation will doubtless keep 
this a backward region for some time 
to come. 


TIBETAN BoRDERLAND 


The plateau of Tibet is the highest 
area of land on the face of the earth. 
On the side next to China proper, this 
lofty highland is seamed with deep 
gorges in the center and south, and 
marked by inclosed basins toward the 
north. Despite the great altitude and 
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the consequent cold, conditions of life 
resemble those in the Central Asiatic 
Steppes and Deserts. Many of the 
people are nomads, who move up or 
down the slopes in search of pasturage 
for their flocks of sheep or yak accord- 
ing to the season. 

The characteristic beast of burden is 


the yak, from whose hair are made the 
black tents of the nomads. - 

Tibet “is divided politically into 
Nearer and Farther Tibet. China 
exercises an uncertain jurisdiction over 
the former, but the latter portion, 
which includes Lhasa, is practically 
autonomous. 
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China in the Remaking 


By T. Z. Koo, LL.D. 


Associate General Secretary, National Committee, Young Men’s Christian Association 
of China, Shanghai, China 


S a racial and political entity, 
China claims one fourth of the 
human race and one fifth of the habit- 
able surface of the earth. This huge 
mass of humanity is now undergoing a 
tremendous transformation, the final 
outcome of which no one can or dares 
foretell. But this much, at least, is 
clear: What happens to this quarter of 
the human family will, in the long run, 
affect the welfare of the other three 
quarters. This being so, are we not 
shortsighted when we dismiss the 
subject of China, as so many do, with 
some such remark as, “Oh, the names 
of your generals are so confusing; I 
give up!”’? It is this lack of the will 
to understand which is at the root of 
so much misunderstanding between 
peoples. Therefore, when I was asked 
to contribute an article to the China 
number of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
I responded favorably because I felt 
that the subject was worthy of another 
effort at elucidation. 


\ 


WEsTERN CULTURE INFLUENCES 
CHINA 


In order to understand what is going 
on in China today, it is necessary, 
first of all, to grasp the general nature 
of the background of the present 
situation and to isolate from a mass of 
chaotic and often conflicting data those 
basic factors which make up that 
background. 

One word will suffice to characterize 
the general nature of the background, 
namely, the word change. Everything 
in China is in a state of flux. In fact, 
we are seeing in Asia today nothing less 


10 


than the gigantic drama of a whole 
people, comprising a fourth of the 
human race, changing from one mode of 
living into another. This change was 
brought about mainly by the intro- 
duction of western ideas and ideals into 
China a little over a century ago. 
Through this introduction, a hoary, 
deep-flowing, esthetic East came into 
contact with a young, vigorous, scien- 
tific West. When two cultures of such 
dissimilar character meet in the life of 
any people, it immediately creates a 
state of upheaval, followed by pro- 
found changes in the life of that people. 
Viewed in this light, we may consider 
the present state of affairs in China as 
the direct outcome of this conflict of 
cultures. 

Through the intermingling of the 
two cultures, several dynamic ideas 
from the West have been injected into 
the placid stream of Chinese life. 
These ideas, germinating and spreading 
in our midst, have gradually brought on 
the present upheaval which is still 
gaining in volume and intensity. Al- 
ready the old order is crumbling in face 
of the onslaught of these ideas, and a 
new social and political structure is 
rising in its place. Owing to the lack 
of space, we will mention only a few of 
these ideas without any amplification. 
They are: first, the conception of 
democracy; second, of science; third, 
of industrialism; fourth, of socialism; 
and last, of the value of the individual. 
In these five conceptions, you have the 
pivotal points of impact in this con- 
flict of cultures. 

Now, let us try to trace some of the 
more important changes in Chinese 
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life which have come as a result of this 
impact of dynamic ideas of one culture 
upon another. We can see these 
changes fairly clearly in the contempo- 
rary political, intellectual, economic, 
social, and moral life of our people. 


PouiticAL REORGANIZATION 


In the political life of the Chinese 
people, the change is from an organiza- 
tion dominated by the will of one per- 
son, the Emperor, to one in which the 
will of the people will reign supreme. 
In other words, it is a change from 
autocracy to democracy. We defi- 
nitely abandoned the monarchical form 
of government in 1911 and, since then, 
have been struggling painfully toward 
the goal of democracy; but as yet we 
are very far from realizing our goal. 
On this road of political evolution, it is 
fair to say that we have traveled only 
the first mile. As a people, we are just 
beginning to think not in terms of the 
clan but of the nation. The family 
clan, which has been the unit of politi- 
cal thought in China for many cen- 
turies, is now being replaced by the 
conception of the nation-state. In 
other words, a new consciousness of 
nationhood is growing up among the 
people. Our immediate task is to 
nurture, develop, and educate this 
consciousness until it has acquired 
sufficient depth, wisdom, and power to 
undertake the responsibilities involved 
in a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 


INTELLECTUAL TRANSITION 


In the intellectual life of the Chinese 
people, the change is from a thought 
life dominated by the authority of the 
past to one characterized by a scientific 
attitude of mind. The traditional 
thought life of China is conservative in 
spirit, speculative in outlook, ethical in 
content, and literary in expression. 
The authority of the past was accepted 


by the scholars without question. For 
instance, in the old schools of China, if 
you were to raise any question with 
your teacher about the validity of some 
statement contained in the classics, 
you would, more likely, receive a rap on 
your head for your pains rather than an 
explanation. An intellectual life devel- 
oped under these conditions can only 
lead to one result—stagnation. 

Fortunately for the Chinese people, 
this traditional thought life was radi- 
cally changed by the advent of the 
New-Culture Movement in 1913. A 
group of Chinese scholars, among whom 
was Dr. Hu Shih, who saw the need for 
an orientation in China’s mental 
processes and habits, started a thought 
movement which, in less than a decade, 
had completely revolutionized our way 
of thinking. Instead of the old con- 
servative spirit, emphasis is now laid 
upon the importance of acquiring the 
scientific mind. By the scientific 
mind is meant that mental attitude 
which will look not backward into the 
past but forward into the future, which 
will not merely accept the traditional 
but will also experiment with the new, 
which will not only deal with beautiful 
phrases but will also come to grips with 
reality. 

Although this change is already well 
on its way, it cannot yet be said that 
the scientific attitude of mind is 
thoroughly established in our intellec- 
tual life. The mind of the Chinese 
people today is like a bird which has 
suddenly gained its freedom after a 
long period of confinement in its cage. 
It is confused and yet eager for new 
ideas. It will be many years before 
our people will be thoroughly at home 
with this new scientific attitude of 
mind. 

But the effect of the change in our 
intellectual outlook is already apparent 
in our educational system. In the old 
days, Chinese education was almost 
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exclusively ethical in nature. It was 
teaching man how to live with his 
fellow-men. Today, the purpose of 
education in China is almost entirely 
technical. It is teaching man how to 
earn his living. 


Economic UPHEAVAL 


In the economic life of the Chinese 
people, we come to a change which is 
most difficult for us to face. The old 
economic order of China rested upon 
two foundations. One was the system 
of small home industries and the other, 
agriculture under small ownership. 
An economic order of this nature 
becomes totally inadequate when 
thrown against the modern industrial 
system of the West. We are, there- 
fore, obliged to abandon the old, simple, 
agricultural life and the small-unit 
home industries in order to develop a 
modern economic structure in our 
country. This development is taking, 
at present, two directions. First, we 
see the rise of industries organized on 
the principle of mass production. 
Second, there is the steady introduction 
of machinery to replace hand labor, and 
the gradual application of scientific 
knowledge and methods to production. 

But here again, while we have 
broken with the past, the new order is 
by no means firmly established. Dur- 
ing this transition period, the cost of 
living is steadily rising, while our 
capacity for production has not risen 
proportionately. Therefore, great 
masses of our people are having real 
difficulty in making the proverbial two 
ends meet. When on top of this 
situation is piled all the uncertainty 
and suffering caused by civil war, 
banditry, and famines, then you will 
sense something of the peril lurking 
in this phase of our life. 

When a country is in such an eco- 
nomic state, it is a fertile field for the 
propagation of the various theories of 


socialism. Literally, millions of our 
people are living on the borderline 
of starvation, and any theory which 
promises them an equitable share of the 
nation’s wealth will find them ready 


followers. 


SocraL CHANGE 


In the social life of the Chinese 
people, also, fundamental changes are 
taking place. The old social life of 
China is distinguished by two charac- 
teristics. The first is the patriarchal 
system of family organization, and the 
second the secluded status of women. 
The patriarchal system of family 
organization develops the large clans 
which are so characteristic of Chinese 
social life. But now, especially among 
the younger generation, a revolt is on 
against this system. Youth is striking 
out in a new direction known as the 
Individual Home Movement. This 
means that when the children in a 
family marry, they will no longer live 
with their parents, but will establish 
homes of their own. In time, this 
movement will break up the clan 
organization of the family and will 
change the whole complexion of family 
life in China. 

The status of women in the old 
social system of China was definitely 
domestic. The men were expected to 
be active outside of the home and 
women within the home. Thus each 
had a distinct sphere of responsibility. 
It is not an uncommon thing in China 
to see women managing the family 
finances. ‘The men make the money 
and the wives superintend the domestic 
economy. While their place in the 
home has given our women good train- 
ing in tact, management, and poise, it 
has also deprived them of the chance to 
earn their own living. Until recently, 
women with independent means were 
rare in China. 

Another feature in the status of 
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women was the rigid barrier erected in 
the social intercourse between men and 
women, especially of the younger 
generation. Very often in the old 
marriages of China, the bride and the 
bridegroom saw each other for the 
first time after their marriage. In fact, 
in the marriage ceremony of China, 
there is a part called “ Lifting the Veil.” 
After the bride and the bridegroom 
have pledged their marriage vows be- 
fore Heaven and Earth, they are con- 
ducted to the bridal chamber and there 
the bridal veil is lifted and the groom 
takes his first look at his bride. You 
can well imagine what a crucial mo- 
ment that is, for the success or the 
failure of the marriage is very often 
determined by that first glimpse. 

But now all this is being changed. 
The women of China are no longer 
confined to the domestic sphere. They 
are coming out in a remarkable manner 
into public life. In education, business, 
government, medicine, and so forth, 
Chinese women are rapidly taking 
their places. The barrier in the social 
intercourse between the sexes is also 
coming down. Young men and young 
women are today meeting freely in 
society. As an indication of the new 
status already acquired by our women, 
we need only look at the membership 
of the Central Administrative Council, 
the highest organ in our National 
Government. The Council is com- 
posed of fifteen members, and the 
Chairman of the group is, ex officio, 
President of the Republic. At one 
time, this Council of fifteen had two 
women members on it. The women of 
China, therefore, need no longer fight 
for the vote, or for equality before the 
law, or for the privilege to enter the 
professions. All these opportunities 
are already open to them. The only 
limit to the full use of these opportuni- 
ties lies in the fact that we have not 
been able to provide enough facilities 


for the education and training of our 
women. 


Morat Mutation 


In the moral life of the Chinese 
people, the changes are more difficult 
to trace. Three observations, how- 
ever, can be made with fair accuracy. 
First, the old established standards 
of conduct are beginning to topple. 
Take, for instance, the virtue of loyalty. 
In the old days, the expression of this 
virtue had at its summit, the person of 
the Emperor... He seemed to draw 
into his own person the expressions of 
loyalty on the part of the people. But 
today, the Emperor is no more, and 
nothing in the new order has yet risen 
to take his place. When you realize 
that our young men and young women 
are living in an ethical world in which 
all the old landmarks are disappearing, 
you will then begin to understand some- 
thing of their bewilderment. 

The second observation is that the 
ethical emphasis in China seems to be 
steadily shifting from the individual to 
the group. In the old days, our ethical 
thinkers emphasized virtues belonging 
to an individual person, such as loyalty, 
personal honesty, uprightness, and so 
forth. But if you study the ethical 
writings of the present day, you will 
find that the virtues now upheld be- 
fore the people are those which pertain 
to group life, such as. cojperation, team 
play, unity, and similar concepts. 
Here is at least one clear indication as 
to the direction in which the moral life 
of the Chinese people is developing. 

My third observation in this sphere 
is that a consciousness of the value of 
the individual is steadily rising. In 
the old days, man was a social unit, and 
his individual personality was very 
much subordinated to the social or- 
ganism. But today, more and more, 
in our ethical thinking, the value of the 
individual person is receiving recogni- 
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tion. This is especially true of persons 
belonging to what modern social work- 
ers have termed “the underprivileged 
classes.” 

In these five great changes just 
described, we have the basic factors 
which underlie the march of events 
in China. No matter what political 
situation obtains in the country at the 
moment, or which general is at the top, 
these changes go on without interrup- 
tion, gradually working out a trans- 
formation of life in China. No analy- 
sis of the situation in our country 
would be complete without a desecrip- 
tion of these basic factors in the back- 
ground of Chinese life today. 


Pouiticat UNIFICATION 


Now we can pass on to a study of the 
more present developments in China. 
Again, let us first try to grasp the 
general nature of the period immedi- 
ately before us. This can be summed 
up in a few words. In China at the 
present moment, we are seeing the 
process of a revolutionary movement 
which has emerged from its military 
stage, trying to settle down as the 
ordered government of the country. 
Once we have grasped this fact, we 
can understand more intelligently the 
problems which confront us as a people. 
In the following paragraphs, I wil! take 
up four of these problems which are 
inherent in the situation. 

First, there is the urgent problem of 
the political unification of China. For 
the last fifteen years, China has not had 
a national government except in name. 
The provincial governments under 
military control have acted independ- 
ently of any central government. 
This was perhaps inevitable when the 
country was in the throes of the revolu- 
tion. But as soon as a revolution has 
achieved its immediate military goal, 
it must settle down to the serious 
business of governing the country. As 


it does so, its first task is to restore 
security and unity in the country. Jp 
order to achieve this desirable end, the 
organization of a national government 
and the adoption of a working constity- 
tion are imperative. The former was 
done at Nanking two years ago, while 
the latter is still unaceomplished. 

When the National Government was 
established, with President Chiang 
Kai Shek at its head, the one question 
of absorbing interest in everybody's 
mind was, “Will it last?” Sinee its 
establishment, the Central Govern- 
ment has been challenged first. by the 
Kwangsi Group, then by the Kuomin- 
chun, and more lately by Governer 
Yen Hsi Shan of Shansi. From each 
crisis it emerged victoriously, with 
added prestige and the increased 
confidence of the people. As far as it 
is humanly possible to look into the 
future, all indications point to the fact 
that the stability of the present Na 
tional Government is assured for a 
period of years. This does not mean 
that the authority of the Central 
Government will be established all over 
the country at once. It will require 
several years of the utmost patience 
and tact on the part of the leaders of 
the new Government before all the 
provinces will return to the fold. 

The next question in the problem 
of political unification is the evolution 
of a constitution which will be accepta- 
ble to all the provinces. At the present 
time, two important legal instruments 
are lacking in China. The first is a 
“Bill of Rights” in which the funda- 
mental rights of the people will be set 
forth and properly safeguarded. Lack- 
ing such an instrument, there will 
always be a feeling of insecurity among 
the people which will in turn infect the 
government. The second is a clear 
demarcation of the relative spheres of 
authority of the Central and the 
provincial governments, especially in 
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matters of finance and military control. 
As long as this is not done, disputes 
between the Federal and the state 
authorities, to use American terms, 
cannot be settled in a legal manner. 
The only alternative, then, is civil war. 
This was exactly what has been happen- 
ing in China during the past two years 
since the establishment of the Central 
Government. The various revolts re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph were 
mainly military attempts to oppose the 
policy of the Central Government in 
military disbandment and financial reor- 
ganization. These attempts will con- 
tinue to occur periodically until the 
spheres of authority of the Central and 
the local governments are clearly de- 
limited. A constitution embodying at 
least these two legal instruments, if 
promulgated, will go a long way to 
secure the political peace and unity so 
sorely needed in China today. 


TRAINING PopuLace FoR CITIZENSHIP 


The second problem before us is the 
vast one of preparing and training a 
whole people to understand the proc- 
esses and undertake the responsibili- 
ties of democratic government. The 
Chinese people have grown up under 
one form of political organization for 
nearly two thousand years. They 
cannot change and take up a new form 
of political life without the necessary 
preparation and training. This is 
frankly recognized by the leaders, and 
a process of political training for the 
people is being initiated at this mo- 
ment. This process can be seen at 
work in two ways: first, in the educa- 
tional program of the Government 
through its schools and colleges; and 
second, in the effort of a large num- 
ber of voluntary organizations in the 
fields of popular education, citizenship 
training, international understanding, 
women’s movements, rural improve- 


ment, and so forth. In China, we 


consider this the most fundamental 
work we have to do, as a people, for the 
next two or three decades. Unfortu- 
nately, this is a stage in our develop- 
ment which is comparatively unknown 
outside of China, because newspapers 
in the West will not report work so 
devoid of sensational interest. Never- 
theless, it is in this sphere that one 
will find most of the constructive work 
being done which is fundamental in the 
remaking of China. 


MATERIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The third great problem confronting 
the new National Government is the 
material reconstruction of China. 
One of the impressions which will 
strike the Western visitor in China is 
the comparatively undeveloped ma- 
terial state of our country. Take, for 
instance, electricity. With the excep- 
tion of a few large cities, almost a 
whole continent is waiting for electri- 
fication. Take machinery. Again, 
the industries of a whole nation are 
waiting for mechanization. The same 
is true in the field of natural resources, 
such as minerals and water power. 
Indeed, if one allows one’s imagination 
to play a little on the future, one sees a 
tremendous program of material recon- 
struction unfolding in China, a pro- 
gram which will involve the industries, 
the technical skill, and the financial 
resources, not only of China but also of 
nations in the West. 

The beginnings of this program are 
already being made. Ever since the 
establishment of the National Govern- 
ment two years ago T. V. Soong, the 
Minister of Finance, has been making 
heroic efforts to stabilize China’s 
finances. He realizes that material 
development on a large scale is possible 
only when there is confidence in the 
financial stability of the National 
Government. H. H. Kung, Minister 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, too, 
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has been doing his best to develop the 
trade and the industries of China. 
Unfortunately, their efforts have been 
considerably hampered by the periodic 
recurrences of civil strife, which have 
made even their best laid plans go 
wrong. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The fourth immediate problem be- 
fore us is the readjustment of China’s 
international relationships. Hitherto, 
the so-called “unequal treaties’’ were 
regarded as the center of this problem. 
But with the recovery of tariff au- 
tonomy and the abolishment of extra- 
territoriality, the center has shifted to 
Manchuria. So far as the “unequal 
treaties” are concerned, the feeling in 
China is that the principle of abolish- 
ment has already been accepted by the 
Powers and that it but remains to work 
out the details. Popular interest is, 
therefore, concentrated now on the 
international tangle in Manchuria; for 
in that area, China is threatened from 
the north by the Red Imperialism of 
Soviet Russia and from the south by 
the territorial ambitions of Japan. 
There is a growing realization among 
our people that our real international 
problem is in Manchuria. During the 
past year, our newspapers and maga- 
zines have been full of articles on 
Manchuria. The subject has been 
treated ininnumerable public addresses. 
Study clubs of students have been 
formed in many colleges and special 
groups have gone into the territory to 
study the problems at first hand. 
Manchuria is destined to loom large in 
China’s international problems in the 
next decade and its solution wil! call 
for the utmost wisdom and firmness on 
the part of our leaders. 

My interest in international ques- 
tions however, has led me to see an- 
other *this problem, namely, the 
* international relation- 


persona, 


ships. By this I mean the personal 
attitudes and spirit with which we, as 
individuals, treat each other across our 
national and racial lines. We may 
abolish every unequal treaty China has 
with other countries; yet if, as individ- 
uals, we go on treating each other with 
arrogance, disrespect, and intolerance, 
we will have done only half of the work 
in international reconciliation. In the 
Far East, this personal phase requires 
readjustment as much as the treaty 
relationships. 

In the four problems just outlined, 
I have given the immediate concerns of 
the Chinese people. These, together 
with the five fundamental changes 
described in the first part of this paper, 
really form the whole picture of the 
Chinese situation. 


Pressing ForwarpD 


It now remains for me to try to give 
you an insight into the spirit with which 
the Chinese people are facing these 
tremendous developments. Those of 
you who are familiar with the Old 
Testament will recall the story of the 
Israelites marching out of their land of 
bondage, Egypt, to their land of 
promise, Canaan. In China today, we 
are seeing almost an exact parallel of 
this incident. We, too, have risen asa 
people and turned our backs upon our 
Egypt, the Old China, to move towards 
our Canaan, the New China. But 
between Egypt and Canaan, there were 
forty long years of wandering in the 
wilderness, and this is exactly what the 
Chinese people are going through today. 
We have left the old but have not 
arrived at the new. We are wandering 
in the wilderness. And as we wander 
in the wilderness, there are many among 
our people who, like the Israelities, 
look back longingly to the flesh pots of 
Egypt. But deep down in our hearts 
we know that a return to the Old China 
is not possible. Even though the way 
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before us may be long and full of [pay and it has been a heavy one for 
uncertainties, with dangers and diffi- “us during the past twenty years. But 
culties lurking at every turn, we know Swe have paid it cheerfully, for in our 
we still have to press onward until we | hearts is a vision bright and clear, the 
have reached our promised land. "vision of the New China. Some 

We further realize that our passage ' among us, like Moses, have climbed to 
from the Old to the New China is | the top of Mount Nebo and from afar 
not over smoothly paved highways. | have seen our Promised Land. It is 
Every step of our way through the this vision shining before our eyes and 
wilderness will have to be hewn by burning in our hearts which is leading 
ourselves with our own sweat and_ us steadily onward through deep val- 
blood. This is the price we have to, leys and dark forests to the New China. 
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Chinese Continuity 


By Dantex H. Kutp, II 
Columbia University, New York City 


O a student of things Chinese, their 

most impressive trait is continuity. 
One cannot travel in China today, 
from Shanghai to a small village in the 
most rural region, without wonder at 
the age-old devices, at the antiquity of 
the proverbs, the ceremonies, and the 
rituals—in short, without feeling that 
he walks through the ages. 

Equally impressive to him are the 
long horns blown by the priests in the 
Lama Temple of Peiping, the symmetri- 
cal beauty of the altar of the Temple of 
Heaven, the Temple orthe Tomb of Con- 
fucius, the astronomical instruments, 
the Great Wall, the camel caravans, 
the two-wheeled carts, the deep-cut 
roads, the simple plow, the sea-going 
junk on the Yangtze, the towering 
waterwheels of Szechwan, the religious 
processions of Ningpo or Canton, the 
looms of Nanking or Huchow, the 
stacks and stacks of volumes of state 
history, or the proverbs on the lips of 
a common coolie—quotations from the 
Odes or from Confucius, Mencius, or 
Mo Ti. 

Behind the wheelbarrow or the 
springless cart, the student sees the 
potter’s wheel; back of the plow and 
the hoe, the primitive digging stick; 
beyond the tomes of historical records, 
the simple picture writing when a circle 
with a dot meant the sun. It seems 
just a step from China today to the era 
of beginnings. This long continuity 
ties the modern Chinese to an ancient 
past as the bamboo rope leashes a junk 
struggling to escape with the outgoing 
tide. 
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NortTH AND SoutH CONTRASTED 


And as the student sees through the 
present to the high past, he under- 
stands more clearly the struggles and 
defeats, the conflicts and achievements 
of today. He realizes that the civil 
strife between North and South can be 
paralleled in every era during the last 
two thousand years, for it is really a 
conflict of cultures. 

A culture, generally north of the 
Yangtze Kiang, was brought in by 
pastoral invaders from the northwest, 
who adapted themselves to the settled 
life of agriculture. Its distinct traits 
have been wagons, roads, horses, cows, 
camels, wheat and millet, dry farming 
and the plow, mud huts, migratory 
contacts with the great plains west and 
north, written language, poetry, phil- 
osophy, history, elementary science, 
skill in war, and highly organized 
government. And a culture complex, 
generally south of the Yangtze, is 
indigenous and aboriginal basically, 
with paths, wheelbarrows and carrying 
sticks, hoes, buffalo, rice and wet 
farming, canals and boats, houses of 
brick, and migratory contacts in the 
maritime area of the Straits Settle- 
ments, routes of the commerce of the 
East. 

Just as the everyday speech of the 
Southern folk in its variant differences 
from that of the Northern has resisted 
conquest from the North, so in the 
attitudes and ideals of the people there 
is also conflict. Thus, the recent 
civil war between North and South may 
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in a sense be thought of as the inevi- 
table struggle between those who look 
seaward and those who look landward 
—between peoples who reflect such 
differentials in continuities that the 
stresses and strains exceed the power of 
political accommodation. 

In general one may say, at least so 
far as leaders are concerned, that ideo- 
logically those in the South have broken 
more with the past, show less atti- 
tudinal continuity, and are therefore 
more progressive, more radical. When 
they reveal neither the same vocational 
rhythms nor the same speech nor the 
same meanings, it is natural that they 
tend to reveal political conflict with the 
landlocked folk of the North. Con- 
trast, if you will, Sun Yat Sen with 
Yuan Shih Kai, or Chiang Kai Shek 
with Feng Yu Hsiang.' 

Just as the understanding of Chinese 
continuity aids in the interpretation 
of these internal events, so also does it 
throw light upon the relations of China 
to other nations of the world. 

Into this complex known as China 
have gone the conditionings of a com- 
plex of variables. The fundamental 
factors that have influenced the peo- 
ples and their experiences are land, 
races, culture, and time. 


Tue Time Factor 


Hoary antiquity is the outstanding 
characteristic of Chinese culture. No 
other people of the world have had 
such an ancient origin coupled with a 
continuous history reaching into the 
present. 

China is a land wherein the funda- 
ment of culture was established by 
transmission from the region northeast 
of the Caspian Sea, so early that it is 


1This may appear to the reader to be a geo- 
graphical interpretation of history. While 
geography is a phase of the total situation, the 
statement is based on the concept that culture 
complexes are determiners of behavior patterns. 


identical with that of Europe. In the 
course of time, war contact with the 
nomadic Turks on the north and the 
aboriginals of Asia on the east and the 
south improved upon this fundament of 
culture and elaborated it to such a high 
point that it included not only the 
technology that could support an ever- 
increasing population, but also an ide- 
ology which included an ethics of 
societal organization as high as any in 
the world up to the time of the rise 
of modern science in the Occident, 
a religion which was monotheistic, and 
a philosophy which was monistic and 
based upon both social ethics and a 
rudimentary science of astronomy. 

Even if one sets aside the traditional 
dates of the origin of the Chinese peo- 
ple, history places the antiquity of 
China so high that, including the forma- 
tive period of Chinese culture, one must 
allow at least four to six thousand 
years. Iran, Crete, and Egypt can all 
claim a high antiquity but not a con- 
tinuity of institutions and ideology 
comparable to that of China. In 
Mesopotamia and around the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and throughout the Euro- 
pean Peninsula, civilizations waxed and 
waned, while China evolved a great 
culture and a great empire. 

Only the nature races of the world, 
such as the Veddahs of India, the abo- 
riginals of Siberia, the peoples of the 
far-flung islands of the Pacific, or the 
American Indians, reveal commensu- 
rate antiquity with a continuous exist- 
ence to modern times. But by virtue 
of the complexity of Chinese technology 
and social organization, and particu- 
larly because of the high achievements 
in certain of the sciences, and a philos- 
ophy comparable to that of the de- 
veloped cultures of ancient Greece and 
Rome, the Chinese cannot be classed 
with primitive peoples. China repre- 
sents rather an ancient florescence of 
culture which enjoyed such stability 
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and continuity in many of its earlier 
forms that it can best be characterized 
in comparison with the strictly modern 
cultures of the Occident, as arrested. 

The history of the legendary period 
begins in 2357 B.c. with the accession 
of Yao, deals only with the four great 
heroes Yao, Shun, Yu and T’ang, and 
closes with the establishment of the 
Chou Dynasty. Sse-ma Ch’ien, the 
great historian, accepts even the date 
2700 B.c., when Huang Ti was wander- 
ing about in Northwestern China. 
Though strictly authenticated history 
begins during the Chou Dynasty, 
841 B.c., cultural and archeological 
evidences support a theory of conti- 
nuity that reaches back from five to 
ten thousand years. 

Another aspect of the time factor, 
which is a problem for research, is the 
significance of the serial order of his- 
torical events. Such a problem will 
have to be integrated with other factors 
of race, migrations and contacts, and 
culture inventions and transmissions; 
but there can be no doubt that chrono- 
logical conjunctivities have played an 
important réle in the evolution of 
modern China. 


Tue Lanp Factor 


To appreciate the full importance 
of the land factor in Chinese continuity, 
one must remember that topography 
may work for or against contact. On 
the one hand, the very location of the 
geographic area in relation to Europe 
and the Mediterranean Basin has made 
for isolation, which accounts in part for 
the peculiarities of Chinese culture in 
contrast with the Europeo-American. 
On the other hand, that same location, 
being contiguous to the plains on the 
north and the west has made for con- 
tact with the fighting nomads—to the 
south, for contact with the uncivilized 
tribes; while the Pacific Coast afforded 
opportunity for shipping. These latter 


conditions operated for a similarity 
of culture throughout eastern Asia— 
China, Japan, and Korea. 

Not only locus but also size of land 
mass has made for continuity. With 
its southern extremity in Hainan, Ching 
extends as far north as the Amur; with 
its western end in the Pamirs, it reaches 
the Pacific. It contains nearly four 
and a half million square miles with a 
climatic range from the subtropical 
regions of the south to the cold- 
temperate, almost subarctic, areas of 
the north. 

Though there is a difference of 
thirty-five degrees in latitude between 
the northern and southern extremities, 
the climate is greatly affected by 
topographic features. The cold of the 
high mountains in the west and the 
south, the heat and the moisture of the 
Yunnan jungles, the aridity of Turkes- 
tan, the constancy of the Han and 
Yangtze, and the unreliability of the 
Hwai and Yellow Rivers, all show that 
any climate of the world may be found 
somewhere in China. 

Then to locus and size must be added 
fertility, for the wide coastal plains 
built up by the great rivers flowing into 
the ocean and revived by frequent 
floods, or covered with the rich loess 
deposited by the winds from the Gobi 
Desert, have been capable of support- 
ing some of the most congested areas of 
the world.” 

This same land mass has been the 
home of the races of China for approxi- 
mately the last ten millennia. 


Races 


China has always been occupied by a 
variety of races. The picture one 
gets at the dawn of history is somewhat 
as follows: on the north the Mongols, 
the Turks, the Manchus, the Koreans, 


? Other features of the more immediate types 
of land controls will be analyzed later in connec- 
tion with culture. 
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the Tungus, and minor tribes of 
Buriats, Goldi, and Dahurs; on the 
northwest the Sarts and the Hindus; 
on the west the Tibetans, the Lolos, 
and the Mantzu; and on the south 
the Shans, the Miao, the Yao, and the 
Tung Chia, or cave dwellers. The 
ancestors of these modern peoples 
possessed the whole area now known as 
China. They were aboriginal tribes, 
whose origins are obscure in prehistory 
and are yet to be unraveled by 
archeological researches. They are fre- 
quently referred to as the Miao, the 
Man, the Ti, and the Yueh in ancient 
literature. They were the barbarians 
through whose conquest and by whose 
tribute the glory that was China was 
built. 

But who were the Chinese? They 
were invading tribes not racially 
Chinese at all. They came from 
Central Asia in successive waves of 
migration, pushed out by economic 
competition due to the gradual dessica- 
tion of great inland seas, on whose 
shores once flourished a high civiliza- 
tion. Entering from the northwest, 
they penetrated the upper reaches of 
the Yellow River and settled perma- 
nently in the lower reaches or what is 
generally the area now occupied by 
Chihli, Shansi and Shantung. Con- 
tinuous conquest by war enabled the 
descendants of these invaders to es- 
tablish a political hegemony over the 
aboriginals, although the nomads of the 
north and the Miao of the southwest 
long retained their independence. 

By sending out members of the 
royal family to rule over the con- 
quered peoples, governmental centers 
were set up. These later became 
city-states and centers from which 
radiated the culture brought in by the 
invaders. Meanwhile, these rulers and 
their descendants intermarried with 
the aboriginals, developed new ruling 
houses, and merged the weaker city- 


states into kingdoms, until, by 1122 
B.c., the House of Chou emerged 
supreme in the center of ancient culture 
and government. During this dy- 
nasty, political power was extended to 
the far south and was organized under 
a feudal system. 

Thus there is much evidence both 
direct and indirect to support the 
theory that the modern “Chinese” are 
(1) the heirs of the invading culture 
bearers, who themselves were gradually 
amalgamated out of existence, but 
(2) racially, descendants of aboriginal 
tribes. 

At any rate, the Chou Dynasty 
represents an era of nearly nine cen- 
turies during which the barbarians 
were gradually assimilated into the 
“Chinese” culture, although the name 
China does not attach to land or 
people generally until Chin Shih 
Hwang Ti, the first emperor, 221 B.c. 


CULTURE 


The adaptation of peoples to the 
various conditions of topography and 
climate, with a concomitant supply of 
food resources, through time produces 
characteristic culture complexes. 

We have already noted that in terms 
of material traits, North and South 
China represent two great culture 
areas with differences in their racial 
bases, the South China complex be- 
ing fundamentally aboriginal and the 
North China complex being introduced 
by invaders. 


Tue Lecenpary Preriop 


Even before the establishment of the 
Chou Dynasty, these northern culture 
bearers had achieved a high civiliza- 
tion. They had agriculture and, as 
early as the twenty-third century, a 
Minister of Agriculture; certain use 
of iron as early as 1844 B.c.; and an 
acquaintance with such metals as gold, 
silver, copper, mercury, and lead. 
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Horses date from the twenty-second 
century, as do also such animals as 
oxen, sheep, swine, and dogs. The 
people engaged in weaving silk, linen, 
and hair cloth and practiced dyeing in 
various colors—red, yellow, blue, and 
black. They used vessels of bronze 
and had bows, arrows, spears, battle 
axes, shields, and armor. Knives, 
hatchets, and plows were the principal 
tools. Language was in written form, 
as is evidenced by the famous bamboo 
books. Knowledge of music was very 
high. They possessed eight kinds of 
musical instruments—wind and string 
instruments, drums, cymbals, bells, 
musical stones, and the rattle, as well 
as bitch pipes, which according to 
Sinologues evidence a knowledge of 
mathematics. They used carts drawn 
by horses for transportation, and 
chariots in battle. Government was 
highly organized into a feudal mon- 
archy with five grades of rank—duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount and baron— 
even as in Europe. The monareh was 
assisted by a premier and a cabinet of 
six ministers of religion, education, 
agriculture, works, justice, and com- 
munication, with subordinate ones 
for astronomy, music and forestry. 
The monarch’s governmental robes 
were decorated with emblems of the 
sun, the moon, the constellations, the 
dragon, the phcenix, and mountains on 
the upper garment. On the lower were 
the sacrificial cup, the aquatic plant, 
the flame, grain, the battle axe and 
fu. These indicated the various func- 
tions of the monarch and were worn 
by rulers of China until 1912, when 
the Republic was established. Even 
then, some of them were preserved in 
the seal of the new Government. 
There is reasonable evidence of the 
existence of an elementary science and 
possibly of the establishment of schools. 
The people had a knowledge of as- 
tronomy and used a Junar-solar calen- 


dar. Astrology flourished because of 
their belief in the power of the stars 
to determine human affairs. There 
was a definite body of law and a code 
of punishment. A whole hierarchy of 
religious beings was worshipped under 
the leadership of the monarch. Wop. 
ship was characterized by music and 
by a dance which was a rhythmic sway- 
ing of the body and a waving of palms 
and battle axes. Their ethical teach- 
ings were high, as for example from the 
Shu King: 


Go not to excess in pleasure. Put away 
evil without hesitation, . . . Study to have 
all your purposes in accord with reason. 
. . . Calamities sent by Heaven may be 
averted; from those brought upon a man 
by himself there is no escape. . . . It isnot 
the knowing, but the doing that is difficult. 


Any one more or less familiar with 
China will recognize that with few 
exceptions these various forms of 
cultural achievements have continued 
down to recent times and, as noted 
before, reach back in their origins be- 
yond these eras to the time when the 
ancestors of the invaders lived in 
central Asia. Such is the general out- 
line of the culture which had been 
achieved previous to the establishment 
of the Chou Dynasty in the twelfth 
century B.C. 


Cuou Dynasty—TuHeE GoLpEN AGE 


With the achievements previously 
attained, it is not surprising that the 
Chou Dynasty, during its nine hundred 
years of sway, created what is known 
as the Golden Age. It was during this 
period that the main features of Chinese 
thought and practice were crystallized 
and stereotyped in such forms that 
they have continued to the present. 

It would be impossible to consider 
in detail all of the achievements which 
have continued in one form or another 
to recent times, but a few will suffice to 
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support the fact of long culture con- 
tinuities. 

In government, the feudalistic sys- 
tem which was begun during the Hsia 
and Shang Dynasties continued as 
the basis of organization and control. 
The government itself was on a fami- 
listic basis with all of the feudal lords 
at the beginning of the dynasty near 
relatives to the king. By it, political 
power was tremendously expanded. 

In 684 B.c. the Marquis of Ch’i 
established a government monopoly in 
the manufacture of salt and iron in 
order to increase his wealth. This 
was the origin of the famous Salt Ga- 
belle, still one of the principal sources 
of revenue. The border tariffs, or 
what is known now as Likin, were 
established during this period also as a 
source of revenue. Also one finds the 
system of tithing, in which the unit 
of organization was ten households—a 
system that was retained by the late 
Manchu Dynasty. Over a tithing 
were the headmen or village elders, who 
represented their villages in relation 
to the government. They were the 
first census takers and were responsible 
to the government for the conduct of 
the villagers and for the upkeep of the 
physical condition of the villages, such 
as walls, streets, lighting, police, and 
village temple and theater. They 
provided schools, built markets, and 
adjudged local disputes. They also 
protected the villagers from the ex- 
ploitation of the officials, paid the cus- 
tomary taxes, and protested extra 
impositions. Thus in very early times 
was established the general scheme of 
social organization which rendered 
revenue to the central government and 
yet provided a high degree of local au- 
tonomy—the true basis of the modern 
democratic movement in China. 

During this same period one finds 
the first effort at a League of Nations. 
In 545 3.c. Hsiang Hsu, a minister of 


the state of Sung, invited the ministers 
from fourteen different states to con- 
vene and draw up a covenant to put 
an end to war. While this covenant 
did not last long, it did establish a 
precedent which from time to time 
since then has been imitated. 

By this time also the practice of 
revolution was firmly rooted. Already, 
the great cycle of political power had 
been amply revealed. A _ powerful 
lord skilled in fighting enlarged his 
sway and finally overthrew the last of a 
decadent dynasticline. He established 
a new house which waxed in power and 
glory, only to fall after a period of 
decadence and corruption to the vigor 
of some newly emergent leader who 
listened to the voice of the people, 
which is “the voice of Heaven.” 
Such was T’ang, founder of the Shang 
Dynasty, and Wu, who overthrew the 
Shang and established the Chou. 
Both history and philosophy com- 
manded revolution when the ruler 
proved incompetent. Such, too, was 
Ch’in, who in turn overthrew the Chou 
control; T’ai Tsung, who overthrew 
the Ming and set up the Manchu 
power; such, Li Yuan Hung and Wu 
T’ing Fang, whose methods, though 
somewhat different, served to hasten 
the establishment of the Republic. 


SocrtaL CLASSES 


In a highly paternalistic system, 
the common people were grouped in 
nine classes, according to their occupa- 
tions: (1) farmers, (2) gardeners, (3) 
woodmen, (4) herdsmen, (5) artisans, 
(6) merchants, (7) women weavers of 
silk and linen, (8) servants, (9) un- 
skilled laborers with a superintendent 
in charge of each group. 

Life was highly schematized, at 
least theoretically, though probably in 
practice the rigidity of the scheme 
broke down. That the general stereo- 
type, or theory of organization of life 
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continued is shown by the fact that 
even today, it is customary to classify 
people into (1) scholars, (2) land work- 
ers, (3) artisans, (4) merchants, (5) 
housewives, (6) menials and unskilled 
workers, and (7) soldiers. Such classes 
are not to be considered as castes, for 
any one could become a scholar and a 
scholar could become an official. Only 
outcasts, convicts, slaves, actors, rag- 
pickers, barbers, and prostitutes were 
not eligible to rise in the social scale. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAmILy 


The institutions of marriage and the 
family were established in a form in 
which they have continued to the 
present. The marriage broker or go- 
between, the gifts, the reception of the 
proposal of marriage in the ancestral 
temple, and the practice of concubinage 
were common among the nobility and 
were imitated by those of lower rank. 

Familist ethics of filial piety were 
stereotyped and put into record and 
have been influential from that period 
down to today. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


In the buildings of the well-to-do, the 
characteristic architecture was already 
developed both in floor plan and deco- 
ration. The poor, then as now, lived 
in mud huts or shacks with walls 
and roofs made of interwoven reeds. 
Chairs were not used at that time, 
though furniture was decorated with 
mother of pearl, as is common today. 

Cookery was highly developed. Food 
was served in dishes of bamboo, 
earthenware, and bronze, and eaten 
with chopsticks. 

The dress of the ancient people was 
quite similar to that common up to 
the close of the Manchu Dynasty, 
generally made of silk and linen. The 
poor people grew fat in winter when 
they added their many quilted gar- 
ments, for, then as now, their houses 


were not heated except with braziers 
Jade ornaments were common and 
combs were instruments of decoration 
as well as for arranging the hair. 
The chief amusements were archery, 
music, drinking, fencing, cockfighting, 
and hunting. 

This period also saw the invention of 
the compass. 

Money was in use, which argues for 
commercial practices beyond the barter 
type. It was made of bronze in the 
form of a conventionalized spade and 
sword or knife. From the round hole 
at the end of the latter evolved the 
“cash.”’3 


LITERATURE AND PaILosoPpHy 


To the Chinese scholar of today, the 
Chou Dynasty is the Golden Age not 
because of these various cultural 
achievements just indicated, but be- 
cause of the work of the great scholars 
and philosophers, Confucius, Mencius, 
Lao Tze, Chuang Tzu, Mo Ti, and 
Hsiin Tzu. Confucius gathered and 
edited the fragmentary records of early 
times and thus put into permanent 
form the accumulations of philosophy, 
ethics, and government. Then it was 
that the Four Books and the Five 
Classics took form and through the 
influence of Confucius’ disciples be- 
came the basis of Chinese ideology. Of 
such influence was Confucius that his 
teachings had become so sacrosanct 
within two centuries that when Chin 
Shih Hwang Ti wanted to do away with 
the feudalism of Chou he was opposed 
by the conservative scholars because 
the Master had approved of it. The 
emperor ordered the classics burned 
and the scholars put to death, but to 
no avail. 


*In a collection of old coins which the writer 
gathered in China between 1913 and 1923, and 
which date from the Hsia to the Ming Dynasty, 
this evolution is well illustrated in one that has a 
definite “cash”’ form at the end of the blade, and 
is dated Han. 
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Later CuLturRE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Among the inventions important in 
the culture of China today and achieved 
subsequently to Chou are: modifica- 
tion of ancient script, invention of the 
brush pen and ink, and beginning of 
the building of the Great Wall, in the 
Chin Dynasty; sacrificing at the tomb 
of Confucius (195 B.c.), rise of alchemy, 
invention of paper, the great history 
of Sse-ma Ch’ien—a model for all 
official histories since—introduction of 
Buddhism, change of Taoism from 
philosophy to religion, and civil service 
examinations, in the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.c.-220 a.D.); a commercial col- 
ony of Arabs and Indians at Canton 
(300 A.D.) and commissions from Rome 
by sea, the first Buddhist pagoda built 
about 250 a.p. and the flourishing of 
Buddhism and Buddhist art, the use 
of chairs, and the first record of tea- 
drinking as a social custom, during the 
period of the Three Kingdoms and the 
Sui Dynasty (221-618 a.p.); and dur- 
ing the T’ang Dynasty, Christianity 
brought by Nestorians and Moham- 
medanism by the Arabs, rise of the 
secular theater under the influence of 
the “Pear Garden,” and most im- 
portant, the invention of printing and 
the first book, movable type (1041- 
1049 a.p.), and the issuance of paper 
money. 


Tue TECHNIQUES OF CoNTINUITY 


The techniques by which these cul- 
ture complexes and behavior patterns 
were transmitted are to be found in 
the institutions of Chinese life, which 
represent the same sociological features 
as institutions anywhere. While cer- 
tain phases of them in one historical 
period or another were raised to the 
level of statute laws, they operated 
mainly as common law and were ad- 
ministered not so much through the 
control of provincial or central gov- 


ernments as through the administrative 
functions of the elders or familistic 
heads. 

In any analysis of Chinese society, 
one can secure a clear understanding 
of the processes and organizations 
only by appreciating the basic aspect 
of familism—a type of society in which 
all values are referred to family wel- 
fare. Furthermore, family welfare in 
this instance must be defined not only 
in terms of present generations but 
more emphatically in terms of family 
continuity and the welfare of the an- 
cestral spirits. Thus one finds in the 


functioning of the total familist com- | 
plex not only the biological continuity ° 


of the folk but also the concomitant 
maintenances, material and spiritual. 

The bulk of the Chinese population 
resides in villages scattered throughout 
the countryside and these villages 
generally are occupied by one familist 
organization or sib. Within the village 
as a unit of social organization, all the 
principal institutions may be found— 
economic, religious, political, judicial, 
and recreational. The mechanisms of 
transportation are for the bulk of the 
population limited to the village and 
the surrounding fields, which makes the 
rate of mobility very low. 

A Chinese familist village is at the 
same time a true neighborhood and a 
true community, if one defines a neigh- 
borhood as an area of contact, whether 
primary or secondary, which operates 
for the effective control of personal 
wishes, and a community as an area of 
contact, primary or secondary, which 
provides for the adequate satisfaction 
of prevalent wishes. In contrast to 
trends in occidental societies, the 
Chinese familist neighborhoods and 
communities are characterized by pri- 
mary contact, a limited geographic 
area, and relative identity. 

Thus the land factor, the race factor, 
and the culture factor through time 
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have combined to produce a milieu es- 
pecially effective for social continuity. 
Life is organized on an _ intimate, 
personal, blood basis. It is made 
sacrosanct by the ideals of filial piety 
and the practices and attitudes of 
ancestral worship. 


ANCESTRAL WorsHIP 


Aside from the general condition of 
isolation of China from the culture 
currents of the Occident, and aside 
from the effects of a universal govern- 
mental language, the peculiar features 
that operated for the high degree of 
continuity in China can be found in 
ancestral worship. The Chinese youth 
feels himself constantly surrounded by 
a world of spirits, who harm or help 
him according to his attitude and be- 
havior in respect to them. Let him 
honor them and worship them, and 
fortune will be his. He holds the 
same attitude in relation to his im- 
mediate progenitors, not only because 
the principle of filial piety prescribes 
it, but also because he knows that in 
time they too will be ancestral spirits. 
Thus the young are made highly 
suggestible to values-which inhere in 
the family complex; values which make 
for the prestige of elders, for obedience, 
conformity, and social harmony. To 
depart from the folkways is, therefore, 
to lose status in the familist group— 
an event very raré-except during the 
last few decades, when, under the im- 
pact of Western cultures, individualiza- 
tion has tremendously increased. 

The Chinese sib is patrilineal and 
patriarchal. Membership is obtained 
either through birth or by adoption, 
which is, of course, fictitious birth. 
The male line possesses the status of 
control and enjoys the rights of in- 
heritance of property. Females tra- 
ditionally enjoy what status they have 
only by virtue of their maternal func- 
tions or natural capacity. By imita- 


tion and inculcation, boys acquire their 
knowledge of familist expectations 
and are thus gradually inducted into 
the religious rites and ceremonies ag 
elders pass away. Traditionally, also, 
these elders possess patria potestas, 
This enables them to impose the be 
havior stereotypes upon the younger 
generation exactly as they have learned 
them. Couple with the foregoing the 
fact that the great bulk of the Chinese 
population are agriculturists, who in 
all ages have been closely tied to the 
land, and one can readily see how the 
family organization and the economic 
practices have codperated to create 
a static type of society and a low mobil- 
ity of population. 

It is not necessary for the people to 
move widely, because each village is 
set in the midst of its fields. What 
influences are transmitted from other 
places into a village usually come 
through contacts with the nearest 
market town, where raw materials are 
purchased and excess produce is sold. 


Famitist Group PRactIcEs 


There is evidence that from time 
immemorial, the great majority of the 
people have been relatively poor, so 
that the struggle for existence has 
always been hard. In order to meet 
these needs, the familist group de 
veloped certain mutual aid features 
which were based partly upon the eco- 
nomic and partly upon the religious 
institutions. Usually, each village 
has a group of voluntary associations 
through which the members help one 
another in their economic practices, 
such as watering fields, harvesting 
crops, making sugar, repairing dikes, 
and the like. Connected with the an- 
cestral hall of each village is a certain 
parcel of land, the income to be used 
for the upkeep of the hall, the expenses 
connected with rites and ceremonies 
of ancestral worship, and the care of the 
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aged and the needy. Normally, there- 
fore, one does not find in Chinese 
society the need for public charitable 
aid as in other societies. The beggars 
and needy folk are usually kin-wrecked, 
or are small family groups whose 
economic bases have been destroyed 
by catastrophic phenomena, such as 
plagues or floods. 

Unless pressed by economic neces- 
sity, familist groups continue in one 
place for long periods of time. The 
lands are owned by the heads of im- 
mediate families, who have inherited 
them from their immediate fathers 
and who will in turn parcel them out 
equally to the male offspring. Thus, 
through ownership and inheritance, 
residence is very continuous. This 
makes for a stable kind of life by re- 
ducing contacts and enhancing con- 
tinuity. 

With the exception of some factory 
production in such cities as Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin, and Wusih, Chinese 
industry is domestic handicraft. Mas- 
ters work in their own home-shops, 
assisted by apprentices whose families 
are either relatives or friends of the 
artisan. Both belong to the same 
trade guild. The guilds not only have 
control of standards of work, prices, 
and apprentices, but also frequently 
develop their own educational and rec- 
reational services. Thus the economic 
techniques are transmitted under con- 
ditions most favorable to continuity, 
ie., personal instruction of a practical 
kind by the masters, and an organiza- 
tion that guarantees the maintenance 
of sanctioned standards through group 
pressures. 

The persistence of home industry is 
amazing to a Westerner. Along the 
road from Shanghai to Woosung, 
within walking distance of Yangtzepoo, 
the greatest modern textile manufac- 
turing district in China, one may still 
see old women spinning cotton and reel- 


ing the warp for the weaving of cotton 
cloth. The daughters of these same 
old women are working in the factories 
tending power reels and looms, yet 
frequently clothed in homespun! 
Ancient practice supports domestic 
thrift. One may well doubt, however, 
whether such continuity can survive 
another generation of industrialism. 


EDUCATION 


The potitical autonomy of Chinese 
villages accentuates the foregoing con- 
ditions, because it centers responsibility 
and authority within the village itself. 

One responsibility which in time 
became a matter of pride was the edu- 
cation of the youth in the literature 
and philosophy characteristic of the 
country as a whole. This made for 
the continuity of the national ideology. 
Each long-established village aimed to 
produce scholars who could successfully 
compete in the civil service examina- 
tions and thereby become eligible to 
enter officialdom. 

The examinations were based upon 
the classical literature and philosophy 
and were judged in terms of literary 
excellence crystallized in the standards 
of the famous eight-legged essays. 
To be able to quote profusely and to 
comment upon the writings of the 
sages and historians of early ages, 
particularly of the T’ang and Chou 
Dynasties, according to the stereo- 
typed standards, was the key to 
success. 

The village scholar conducted his 
school with methods of rote memory 
and strict adherence to the literary 
language and products of the past. 
In forms of composition, thought, and 
methods of writing, each generation 
imitated the great literary products and 
thus transmitted the standard patterns 
from generation to generation. 

In addition to the schools, which 
were the chief formal agents of trans- 
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mitting these continuities, well-estab- 
lished villages usually included schol- 
ars’ halls, dedicated to those who had 
successfully passed state examinations 
—places where scholars could con- 
gregate and converse on philosophy 
and religion. The effect of all this was 
to place the schoiar first in social rank, 
giving to literary capacity a prestige 
second only to the worship of ancestors. 
Leadership tended to fall into the 
hands of those who combined,the status 
of family elders and holders of degrees 
plus natural capacity; all of which 
tremendously enhanced the prestige of 
literary learning and accentuated the 
continuities effected through the tra- 
ditional forms of education. 

As an outgrowth of the literary 
tradition, there appeared in China 
those who corresponded to the min- 
nesingers of Europe: poor, wandering 
scholars who traveled from village to 
village, or local village scholars, who 
would repair to village tearooms and 
there recount the tales of ancient folk- 
lore, recite poems, or detail the ex- 
ploits of the great heroes. Thus, much 
of the learning was informally trans- 
mitted to the lower classes in the form 
of tales and proverbs. Both types 
suggested definite behavior patterns, 
for the tales as well as the proverbs 
always had their moral and ethical 
implications. 

ESTHETICS 


Art, too, reénforced the continuities 
of Chinese life in the use of the brush 
and ink, in the fine forms of callig- 
raphy and also in the creation of 
symbolic art highly conventionalized 
and adapted to achievements with the 
brush, under the limitations of the ob- 
long mural hangings. Even today, 


one will find in the scholars’ hal! or 
ancestral hall of almost any village, 
color paintings of the famous ancestors 


of the family. 


But the art of lacquer with the paint. 
ings and decorations flourishes ubig. 
uitously in connection with ancestral 
worship. For not only in the village 
ancestral hall or the village temple, 
but also in the ancestral hall of the 
large homestead, one will find beautiful 
cabinets ornately decorated. Within 
these are placed the tablets of the an- 
cestors of the present sib, arranged ina 
hierarchy, generation after generation, 
some of them extending back a 
thousand years or more. The family 
lore is replete with the deeds of these 
ancestors. They serve as standards of 
behavior to the young, who are urged 
to emulate them. 

In the Buddhist and Taoist temples 
art has flourished in statuary, archi- 
tecture, paintings, and calligraphy, 
The pictorial decorations of houses, 
particularly in the South, representing 
heroic deeds or famous people of tra- 
dition constantly remind the youth 
of a glorious past and fill him with 
pride of ancestry, race, and culture. 

Music is common in every village, 
for the truly cultured scholar, the ideal 
gentleman of Confucian standard, is 
skilled in the use of musical instruments 
as in poetry and philosophy. Travel- 
ing musicians constantly go about en- 
tertaining the patrons of teahouses, and 
skilled performers always accompany 
the dramatic presentations. Wander- 
ing theatrical troupes go from village 
to village and present the ancient his- 
torical plays and tales in the village 
theater. In all their forms, the e#s- 
thetic arts derive their techniques and 
standards of excellence from the past 
and are effectivemeans not only of trans- 
mitting the ancient ideologies but also 
of reénforcing the prestige of that past. 


ANTIQUITY SHAPES THE PRESENT 


Thus, through their units of politi- 
eal and social organization, through 
their imitation of economic practices— 
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“farmers of forty centuries”’—in their 
worship of ancestors, in their filial 
piety and respect for elders, in their 
literary traditions, in their esthetics, 
and even in their recreations, Chinese 
institutions trace their origins and 
fnd their perennial inspiration in 
antiquity. 

So in general have the races of China, 
locked in a great land mass, through 


forty centuries evolved a culture pre- 
dominantly organized to secure con- 
tinuity of practices, attitudes, and 
ideals. Innovations and reforms might 
occur, rebellions might overturn dynas- 
ties, foreign nations might intrigue for 
control, yet the general current of life 
in the familist agricultural villages 
swept on, bearing into the present the 
vigor of an ancient heritage. 
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An Introduction to Chinese Philosophy 


By Lyman V. Capy 
Shantung Christian University, Tsinanfu, China 


HE purpose of this article is to offer 

an introduction to Chinese philoso- 
phy as a means of understanding the 
massive civilization and culture which 
was and is China, and which gives the 
permanent background for all the be- 
wildering currents and changes of the 
present. Philosophy is always in more 
or less intimate relations with the his- 
tory and the culture of any people; 
but nowhere has the relation been 
closer than with the Chinese thinkers, 
for whom human affairs have been 
the preéminent subject of reflective 
thought. . Therefore, in spite of the pro- 
verbial gap between the philosopher 
and practical life, we may look with 
confidence to the thinkers of China’s 
great past to give us some real insight 
into the ideals and the interpretations 
of life which are at the core of her civ- 
ilization and which, in spite of present 
reaction from the past, are sure to re- 
assert themselves, though probably in 
new forms, in the future. 


ANCIENT DyNASTIES 


China’s philosophy, like her history, 
falls into two well-marked periods, dat- 
ing from the short but momentous 
reign of the great despot Chin Shih 
Hwang, who ordered the burning of 
the Confucian books and the suppres- 
sion of Confucian scholars’ activities 
in 213 B.c. Behind the Chin rule 
(255-216 s.c.) lay three historical 
dynasties—the Hsia (2205-1766 B.c.), 
the Shang or Yin (1766-1122 B.c.), 
and the Chou (1122-255 B.c.)—in 
which the characteristic features of 
China’s social, political, and religious 
structures and ideas had taken their 


30 


development and arrived at classical 
form. 

The Chou dynasty gave the setting 
for the great creative period of Chinese 
philosophy, which well deserves to be 
ranked with the roughly contemporary 
philosophy of ancient Greece. The 
feudal system which was established 
by the founders of the Chou created a 
great number of centers of cultivated 
life in the states of the Middle King- 
dom along the Yellow River Basin. 
At the ducal courts learning and cul- 
ture were encouraged and, with the 
decline of the influence of the Emperor 
and the growing power of the feudal 
states, the demands of statesmanship 
and government encouraged the rise 
of philosopher advisers like the Sophists 
of ancient Greece. By the middle of 
the dynasty, so far had this develop- 
ment gone that the power of the Em- 
peror was merely nominal, and the 
feudal states constantly engaged in 
wars and forays for their own advance- 
ment. As pointed out by Dr. Hu 
Shih,! “‘the songs of the people” in the 
Book of Odes mirror the confusion of 
the times and the misery entailed upon 
the common people. Everywhere the 
political order and the social ideals of 
feudalism were breaking down. 


TAOISM 


It is against such a background that 
we are to understand the rise of the 
great pioneer thinkers of the Chinese 
race, and in a certain measure, at 
least, their philosophies are directed 
to the cure of the ills of the times. 

‘Hu Shih, Development of Logical Method in 


Ancient China. 
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An INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE PHILOSOPHY $1 


The first of these is Lao Tze, the “An- 
cient Philosopher’ (born about 590 
s.c.) who is credited with the writing 


CONFUCIANISM 
Confucius (551-479 B.c.), the young- 


of the Tao Te Ching. The great|! er contemporary of Lao Tze, took a 


word of this book and of Lao Tze’s 
school of thought is “Tao,”’ which, by 
its variety of meanings, makes for 
both the richness and the difficulty of 
this conception. It is perhaps best 
translated as “‘way”’—the great “Way 
of Nature.” The solution of the prob- 
lem of human life presented in an acute 
form in the confusion and selfish striv- 
ing of his time, is to return to the 
“Way of Nature.” When we turn our 
eyes from the man-made order to the 
world of nature, there we see all things 
going forward without striving and 
without aggression, yet everything is 
accomplished. In and through all, 
works the Tao, the principle of spon- 
taneous activity, transcending all finite 
forms and names, mysterious and per- 
fect, and all-efficacious. Therefore, 
the nearer man can approach to the 
primitive state of nature, the more 
nearly can he approach to Tao and em- 
body it in himself. 

Lao Tze therefore is strongly anti- 
cultural. Since all our ills come from 
spoiling the spontaneous activity of 
nature, government and the plans for 
regulation of human life put forward 
by the sages are nuisances. The less 
government there is, the better the 
people will be. Like the great Tao, so 
man should “do nothing, and all will 
be done.” His ethics therefore exalts 
the virtues of nonassertion. He is a 
radical pacifist, and the author of the 
noble saying, “‘Requite enmity with 
kindness” (Chap. 43). The self is to 
be mastered not by imposition of ex- 
ternal commands but by the quiet 
meditation which discovers the true 
source of all in Tao, and by nourishing 
the vitality and the unity of the soul, 
one attains to the immortality which 
belongs to Tao itself. 


different line of thought. For him, 
the “Way of Heaven” and the “Way 
of Man” as a social, political creature 
were continuous, and both were in- 
trinsically moral. The Tao was not 
an unnameable mystery, but a real, 
ethical way of life. Its standards had 
already been given in the customs, the 
social organizations, the personal ex- 
ample, and the teachings of the past 
sage kings, which had been lost and 
perverted in the social and moral dis- 
organization of the times. What was 
needed was, in Dr. Hu Shih’s phrase, 
“an intellectual reorganization of life,” 
taught in the doctrine of the “‘rectifica- 
tion of names,” by which the moral 
implications of the various social and 
political relationships of the ideal- 
ized feudal order should be forcefully 
brought to light. Parallel with his 
profound belief in the power of right 
thinking was his confidence in the 
function of li, embracing ceremonial 
custom and correct social forms, to 
mold character and control life. 

These indicate both the essentially 
conservative and the authoritarian 
nature of Confucius’ ideals. At the 
same time there is a profoundly in- 
ward side to his teaching; for what Con- 
fucius was propounding was a way of 
self-discipline and cultivation for the 
“gentleman” class—the aristocrats 
who were to have a hand in govern- 
ment either as nobles or as ministers— 
together with a philosophy of govern- 
ment for the same. Therefore, while 
on its outward side it was an authori- 
tative system of moral education 
through “rite’”’ (including music), on 
the inner side it was a code of honor 
which found expression in the other 
great word of his ethics, jen, variously 
translated “‘benevolence,” “altruism,” 
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and “fellow-feeling.” This he eonsid- 
ered to be the unifying principl,of his 
teaching, his Tao, though he,-mever 
worked it out in any systematic fashion. 
When the prince embodied jen, by nat- 
ural gravity of his personal influence, 
virtue would penetrate the whole 
state and affect the customs afd the 
morality of even the lowest peop'e. 
Confucius utilized the support of 
religion as socially embodied in sacri- 
ficial ritual, carefully restricted in its 
performance to the proper members of 
the feudal hierarchy, for the strength- 
ening of moral bonds; but toward re- 
ligion as a personal relation with God 
or spirits, he was wholly skeptical. 
However, his profound belief in “the 
Will of Heaven” as an ethically de- 
fined control of individual and social 
destiny gave his otherwise wholly 
humanistic teaching a measure of cos- 
mic support. 


PHILOSOPHY OF Mo Ti 


One of the achievements of recent 
scholarship is the unearthing of the 
teaching and the personality of Mo Ti 
from the obscurity to which his unor- 
thodoxy had long seen him consigned. 
Hu Shih calls him “one of the greatest 
souls China ever produced.” ? In proof 
of the freedom and vitality of the 
thinking of the time, we find him boldly 
presenting a line of thought at the other 
pole from that of Lao Tze, and vigor- 
ously critical of Confucianism, espe- 
cially as it appeared in Confucius’ dis- 
ciples. 

For Mo Ti, the good of life was not 
in a retreat to primitive nature, nor in 
the harmonization of nature and social 
life on the basis of authoritarian ideals 
of the past; rather it lay in the applica- 
tion of intelligence, of directed human 
effort, to the discovery of what is really 
good for man. He based all his teach- 


ings squarely on the fundamental! doc- 
* Hu Shih, op. cit. 


trine of universal love and mutual 
benefit. Practically, the emphasis lay 
rather on the side of profit; for he was a 
consistent utilitarian, and put the 
pragmatic test to everything he con- 
sidered. This took the form of g 
threefold appeal to experjence—that 
of the past kings, that of the people, 
and the utility of any doctrine or ideal 
for the general welfare when experi- 
mentally put into effect. 

Mo Ti was acutely aware of the suf- 
fering of the common people, and at- 
tacked the luxury of the courts (in 
which music was included), the eco- 
nomic waste of the three-year period 
of mourning, and the extravagant 
funeral expenditures. With all the 
force of his keenly logical mind and un- 
usual power for universalizing any 
principle of action, he scathingly at- 
tacked war as the greatest of all harms 
to the people; then, by the same logi- 
cal steps, he showed the benefits that 
would come to all by the application of 
his principle of mutual, inclusive love. 

Mo Ti is also of significance because 
he was a religious philosopher, basing 
his principle of inclusive love upon 
the doctrine of the universally benefi- 
cent rule of Heaven, whose will is 
expressed in universal love among 
men. While he was at variance with 
the Confucian School in the applica- 
tion of love unmodified by the restric- 
tions of family and social gradations, 
and quite fearless in applying his prag- 
matic experimental tests, yet in his 
authoritarianism in matters of political 
and social control, he was in agreement 
with it; only in his case the pragmatic 
considerations were more effective 
than reverence for tradition. 

Thus in the fifth and sixth centuries 
B.c. we have three distinct schools of 
philosophical and social thought, each 
bringing its answer to the problems of 
the times and its ideals for human life 
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civilization, It lay with the disciples 
and continuers of these philosophies to 
determine which would ultimately ex- 
ercise intellectual leadership. 


MopIFIcATION OF TAOISM 


The anticultural philosophy of the 
Tao, with its idealization of primitive 
life, was essentially individualistic. 
Yang Chu (430-360 B.c.) gave this side 
of Lao Tze’s teaching a radical devel- 
opment. He cared little for the meta- 
physical and mystical side of Tao, and 
was frankly skeptical of anything be- 
yond the range of immediate experi- 
ence. He presents an unvarnished in- 
dividualistic hedonism. Since nature 
is good, be utterly natural, and satisfy 
the spontaneous and immediate de- 
sires of the physical being, These are 
not to be sacrificed even to future or 
higher forms of pleasure, as the more 
refined Epicurianism of Greece would 
counsel. 

Yang delighted in shocking the Con- 
fucian sensibilities by affirming that 
the villains Chieh and Chow of in- 
famous memory were happier in their 
lifetime than Shun, Yu, Chow, and 
Confucius, whom the world praised as 
sages. In death they were all equal, 
hence, why sacrifice present satisfac- 
tion to an empty and unexperienceable 
reputation? Much less should we 
sacrifice our own good for the sup- 
posed benefit of others. Mencius said 
of him, “If Yang by the plucking out 
of a single hair could benefit the whole 
world he would not do it.” Yang’s 
individualism became a political phi- 
losophy for the rival feudal chieftains 
of the Chan Kuo period, when the im- 
perial power had been reduced to a 
mere name. 

Chuang Tzu, the truly great con- 
tinuer of Lao Tze (350-275 B.c.), gave 
to the philosophy of Tao, “The Way of 
Nature,” its most brilliant expression. 
He developed the transcendental and 


mystical aspects of Taoist Naturism to 
the ful. Over against the transcend- 
ent aid all-inclusive reality of the Tao, 
everything else is purely relative. The 
phenomenal aspects of the world are 
not real in themselves but only real in 
Tao. Still more, our various standards 
of jue gment, of time and space, of 
truth and falsehood, of good and bad, 
all are purely relative oppositions. 
Probably Chuang Tzu was tired of the 
argumentation of the Mohists and the 
Confucians over terms and virtues, and 
felt that truth was always inclusive of 
both points of view. 

For the experience of the Tao, 
Chuang Tzu turned to pure mysticism. 
We are to unite ourselves subjectively 
with Tao, and then we can transcend 
all these partial and false distinctions 
and the limits of sensory experience. 
Strangely enough, in this man there 
was a flash of the scientific interest. 
He anticipated a theory of biological 
evolution growin * out of the thought of 
Tao as a spontaneously creative princi- 
ple. The process of change is one of a 
self-transformation, a mutation of spe- 
cies in one continuous series. But this 
remained only a bold speculation for 
lack of a scientific method. 

After Chuang Tzu, Taoism turned 
rapidly from mysticism to fantastic 
tales and magic practice. The book 
Liehtze marks the halfway point of this 
degeneration. But the idea of a 
transcendent Tao was a priceless legacy 
which remained to challenge the hu- 
manistic thinking of the Confucianists 
and to offer fertile soil for the new world 
views of Buddhism in later centuries. 


Loaic EMPHASIZED 


We have seen how the vigorous, inde- 
pendent, pragmatic doctrines of Mo Ti 
stood at the opposite pole from the 
quietistic naturism of the Lao-Chuang 
School. A remarkable development of 
the intellectual interest and the logical 
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method of Mo Ti appears in the work of 
the neo-Mohists (325-250 p.c.), when 
for a time the problems of logic were 
given attention in China. These Mo- 
hist logicians worked out the categories 
of cause and of form, the method of 
deduction, the principles of similarity, 
and the joint value of the method of 
agreement and disagreement in de- 
ductive reasoning. They also made a 
logical study of fallacies. 

As in Greece, logic for its own sake 
gave rise to dialecticia, of whom the 
most famous was Hui Ssu and Kung 
Sun Lung. They loved to discuss 
propositions and paradoxes, and Kung 
was especially fond of putting riddles 
based on theories of the infinity of 
time and space, of potentiality and 
actuality, and so forth, many of which 
are practically identical with the fa- 
mous paradoxes of Zeno. 

. But where with the Taoists, trans- 
cendental mysticism dwindled out in the 
fantastic tales of the Liehtze, here the 
oversubtleties of intellectualistic logic- 
chopping degenerated into pure soph- 
istry which was far removed from the 
practical, experimental reasoning of the 
founder, and still farther from his 
moral ruggedness and passionate devo- 
tion to the good of all. As the one 
suffered from the eclipse of the intel- 
lect, the other died, at least in part, of 
its over-refinement. Perhaps of still 
greater moment was the final failure of 
both these extremes of thought to do 
justice to the claims of social living, 
where, in spite of political disorder 
and change, the ancient Chinese world 
felt with Confucius that its surest 


good lay. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MENCIUS AND 
Hstin Tzu 


We have anticipated somewhat in 
the above judgments; but let it not be 
thought that Confucianism conquered 
of its own weight. Rather, had it not 


been for two great names in the Con. 
fucian tradition, the outcome might 
well have been otherwise. The better 
known of these is Mencius (372-289 
B.c.), who, nearly two centuries after, 
found the teachings of the “‘ Master” in 
serious danger from the popularity of 
the doctrines of Yang and Mo. Ip 
championing Confucius, Mencius’ ap- 
peal was more to the social “logic” of 
his people than to pure logic, as he 
exalted the middle way of exemplifying 
jen (love) in accordance with natural 
family and social distinctions, over 
against the mutually opposed radical 
doctrines of the other schools. 

But Mencius’ real power lay in two 
very fresh aspects of his thinking. In 
answer to the question which the pow- 
erful feudal lords kept putting to 
Mencius “how to gain the empire” for 
themselves, Mencius brought a new 
interpretation of jen in the person of 
the sovereign. It was to be shown in 
his concern for the economic welfare of 
the people. Further, he had very 
sound economic advice to offer with 
regard to land taxation, commerce, 
agriculture, and the conduct of the 
court. 

The second contribution of Mencius 
was in basing the Confucian ethics 
summed up in jen upon a psychological 
analysis of human nature. Moral ideas, 
he taught, were each one grounded 
in instinctive capacities which were 
common to all men —another great 
democratic foundation in his thought. 
Particularly, benovolent action is 
based on instinctive sympathy. Thus 
he argues that human nature at bottom 
is good, and does not need to be taught 
goodness. Evil isdue to circumstances 
which block the fulallment of our 
original nature. 

Before Confucianism could become 
firmly established above its rival 
system, it took another great Confu- 
cian, Hsiin Tzu (300-236 B.c.), two gen- 
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erations later, to complete the work of 
Mencius. The Chou dynasty was just 
about to be erased by the rise of the 
powerful kingdom of Chin of semi- 
barbarian origin. The confusion and 
disintegration of the times was not to 
be cured by the fatalistic mysticism of 
Chuang Tzu, and was only multiplied 
by the sophistries into which the neo- 
Mohists had descended. Neither was 
Mencius’ doctrine of the inherent 
goodness of human nature calculated to 
make men bestir themselves to mend 
the times. Men left to their impulses 
quarreled and fought like the beasts; 
what was human, moral, and good was 
the product of training under authori- 
tative social standards—the li of 
Confucius. 

Hence, Hsiin Tzu felt forced to adopt 
an opposite doctrine from Mencius. 
Man’s good lay in nurture, not in na- 
ture. The final authority lay with the 
sage, who alone knew Tao —the right 
way of human life—intuitively. Fur- 
ther, Hsiin Tzu felt the need of authori- 
tative control of the thinking of the 
people. This was to be accomplished 
through the unifying influence of the 
authoritatively determined social code 
of li and, in addition, by authoritative 
interpretation of the classics to avoid 
heterodoxy and wild speculation. 

Hsiin Tzu was really a better Con- 
fucianist than Mencius, and in spite of 
the unpopularity of his unflattering 
doctrine about the evil of original 
human nature, he well deserves the 
title Dubs has given him in his book 
The Moulder of Confucianism; for Con- 
fucianism has developed along the 
lines of the authoritarianism and the 
ceremonialism of Hsiin Tzu much more 
than of the freedom and the democracy 
of Mencius. Further, Hsiin developed 
Confucius’ agnosticism toward the spir- 
itual life into the frank skepticism 
which has ever since marked the Con- 
fucian attitude toward religion. 


PurtosopHy oF Law 


Han Fei Tze (233 B.c.) and the so- 
called Legalists took the principle of 
Hsiin, their master, to its logical con- 
clusion, and for the first time pro- 
pounded a philosophy of law. The 
control of li, while authoritative, was 
still that of a code of honor. Han 
wrote that the people should be made 
good through definite laws with definite 
enforcement, altered by authority to 
fit the conditions of the times. 

The narrow utilitarianism involved 
in this purely political application of 
philosophy heralded the downfall of 
really philosophic thinking. And 
when Li Ssu, the Prime Minister of the 
new Empire of Chin, put this doctrine 
into political effect by advising Chin 
Shih Hwang in 213 B.c. to put an end to 
the disputations and the officious 
criticism of the Confucian scholars by 
burning the Confucian books and sup- 
pressing the scholars, the curtain de- 
scended for centuries upon the activi- 
ties of philosophic thought in China. 
The ruthless suppression of the Con- 
fucian learning was indicative of 
the extent of the break in Chinese 
culture. In fact, from Chin Shih 
Hwang’s succession in 255 B.c. till well 
into the newly founded Han dynasty 
(206 3B.c.-@21 a.p.), for a hundred 
years of constant fighting there could 
be no literary or philosophical activity. 

When strong government and peace 
were established under three strong 
emperors, intellectual activity revived. 
It was perforce directed towards re- 
covery of as much of the literary re- 
mains of the classic age as could be 
salvaged from the storm of the Chin 
time. In the meantime, the invention 
of the brush pen had so altered the 
style of writing that whatever was 
found had to be painstakingly de- 
ciphered and put into the current script. 
There ensued a period when intellectual 
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energies were wholly devoted to the 
textual criticism and the literary labors 
involved in the reconstruction of the 
ancient treasures. 


Buppuism IntrRopuceD Into CHINA 


In the meantime, with the extension 
of the Han Empire by great conquests 
to the very edge of Persia, Buddhist 
missionaries, who had already carried 
their religion into Bactria, where the 
great trade routes of Asia crossed, 
began to penetrate China. While no 
Taoist thinkers could stand up against 
the logical Hsiin Tzu, yet Taoism was 
by no means without its influence. 
Here, in the recovery of the Han time, 
some minor thinkers arose who indi- 
cated a compromise between the stiff, 
concrete, moral social teaching of the 
Confucian line of thought and the more 
ideal, metaphysical, and romantic 
thought of Taoism. To this Southern 
mystical strain of thought, the incom- 
ing Buddhist teachers found it easy to 
make attachment. Further, the po- 
litical divisions and changes which 
again broke up the Empire into smaller 
states, made it easier to get footing and 
influence. 

By 355 a.p., Buddhism had really 
established itself, so that the monas- 
tery, so alien to the Confucian idea of 
the family, could be officially recog- 
nized under the eastern Chin. The 
voluminous scriptures of Mahayana 
Buddhism were carefully translated. 
In 527, Boddidharma, the sixty-second 
Hindu patriarch, artived in China, 
advocating enlightenment by mystic 
means through contemplative and 
intuitive grasp of truth instead of 
through the intellectual understanding 
of scriptures, thus founding the power- 
ful Chan (Zen) sect. With the growth 
of Buddhism, Taoism declined; for the 
developed system of the former made 
use of most of the motives which had 
given Taoism its life outside the Con- 


fucian stream. On the other hand, 
Buddhism brought attractive answers 
to the religious and cosmic questions to 
which socially-minded Confucianism 
had increasingly turned a deaf ear. 

In the T‘ang times (618-906 4.p,), 
imperial power abroad and peace at 
home allowed the ripening of the in- 
fluences which had come in by all these 
fresh contacts, and the stimulation of 
the new worlds of thought and exist- 
ence, within and without, which Bud- 
dhism offered. Chineseculture flowered 
out in a marvelous way, and literature 
and art, in the famous Tang poets and 
the portrait and landscape painters, 
gave their productions to the world, 
Both Taoism and Buddhism lay behind 
the exquisite, even philosophical sense 
of the kinship of man with nature 
which breathes through the expression 
of the T‘ang Chinese spirit. 


SunG CoNFUCIANISTS 


The time was ripe for a new work of 
philosophy which could take up into 
itself this new world of experience and 
thought and relate it to the ancient 
genius of the people. And it was not 
long in coming. In the next dynasty, 
the Sung (960-1127 a.p.), when Chi- 
nese political fortunes were at their 
lowest and the problems of national 
existence most pressing, philosophy 
burst forth again with great vigor in 
the work of the Sung Confucianists. 

The assimilation of fresh mental 
materials had been accomplished, and 
now these men of Sung, perhaps 
aroused by the historical parallel to the 
perils of the ancient empire to reéxam- 
ine their past heritage, set about dis- 
covering a way of synthesis. The 
problem was how to do this and remain 
orthodox Confucianists, for while all 
the men of this school for a time let 
their minds experiment with Buddhist 
and Taoist ideas, they were unwilling 


to take their feet off the solid ground of 
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the ethical tradition of their race. 
Further, all were characteristically men 
who gave themselves to public careers 
in the service of the state, and for 
whom philosophy could not be severed 
from public life.* 

The pioneer of this group, Chou Tun 
Yi (1017-73 a.p.), in his study of the 
classics, hit upon a phrase in one of the 
new appendices of the Yi Ching (Canon 
of Change) which supplied the neces- 
sary clue to his questionings about the 
origin of the cosmos. This Chou in- 
corporated in a brief monograph called 
The Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate 
Explained. Legge, I think rightly, 
holds that the original Yi Ching was 
quite innocent of these speculations 
regarding cosmic origin; but Chou saw 
in its phrases the scheme of develop- 
ment by which the universe, an original 
unity, unfolds in a duality of operation 
through the interaction of Yin and 
Yang, inertia and energy, from which 
the five agents—water, fire, wood, 
metal, and earth—are produced. 
These, in turn, by their many combina- 
tions, produce all things. But these 
do not, strictly speaking, come in a 
temporal progression, for the infinite is 
present in all these operations at the 
same time that it is an original and 
unitary first cause. 

Among the young minds fired by the 
enthusiasm and the new principle of 
Chou were the two brothers Cheng 
Yi and Cheng Hao, who shortly 
brought their uncle, Chang Tsai, under 
the egis of Chou. The Chengs found 
four characters of doubtful meaning in 
the Yi Ching, translated as origin, 
development, utility, and potentiality, 
which represented the cosmic cycle 
roughly corresponding to the cycle of 
the four seasons. To relate these to 
human nature and life, the Chengs 
presented them as equated with the 


*For the Sung School of Confucianism, see 
Bruce, J. P., Chu Hsi and His Masters. 


four ethical principles of Confucius— 
benevolence (or love), righteousness, 
reverence, and wisdom—which in turn, 
they showed, all flowed from the uni- 
tary, inclusive virtue of love. 


TEACHING oF Hs1 


It fell to Chu Hsi (1130-1200 a.p.), 
the greatest scholar and the most 
constructive if not the most original 
thinker of all, to gather together the 
work of his predecessors and present it 
in a systematic whole. The funda- 
mental thesis of Chu Hsi is that the 
universe is a dualism of li and chi— 
moral law and the material ether. 
Never separate from one another, li is 
the controlling and formative principle, 
but requires chi to body it forth. The 
contrast is not between matter and 
spirit, but between material and ethi- 
cal. Yetliisclearly supreme and prior 
in the ultimate sense. Li, moral law, is 
itself composed of the four attributes 
which are the ethical principles of 
human nature, the classical ethical 
principles of Confucius. Thus human 
nature and cosmic law are united under 
the one ethical pilot. Zi and Tao are 
identical, but express the same fact 
from different angles. The eternal Tao 
has within it the four characters which 
constitute the cosmic cycle. 

To further work out the systematic 
relations of the various terms about 
which past philosophy had concerned 
itself, Chu Hsi constantly utilized a 
little dictum of Chou Tze, a forerunner 
of the Sung School: “The Nature 
(human nature) is the concrete expres- 
sion of the Moral Law, the Mind is the 
enciente of the Nature, the body is the 
habitation of the Mind, and the ex- 
ternal world the vehicle of the body.” 
Further, the great ultimate of Chou 
Tze was really not another entity, but 
just another word for the Moral Law of 
Heaven and Earth. 

Thus the Sung Confucianists rein- 
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terpreted the various phrases of philo- 
sophical suggestiveness in the old clas- 
sics, unwittingly filling them with a 
new content, and offering a systematic 
relationship between them. Chu Hsi 
was not without his opponents in his 
own time, notably Lu Hsiang Shan. 
But after the alien Mongol dynasty had 
passed (1280-1368) and the native 
Ming had been established (1368-1644), 
Chu’s neo-Confucianism was given the 
stamp of orthodoxy. 


Curna’s Last Great PHILOSOPHER 


It was in the Ming times that the 
last great philosophical mind of China, 
Wang Yang Ming (1472-1529), arose 
to challenge the supremacy and the 
correctness of Chu Hsi’s interpreta- 
tions. He, too, was a man of official 
life, and one who had dabbled with 
Buddhist ideas only to return to Con- 
fucianism for his satisfaction. The 
tendency of Chu Hsi’s teaching was to 
exalt the ancients and their precedents, 
and to make of other persons imitators. 
Wang, following the lead of Lu Hsiang 
Shan, sought: to rest knowledge and 
action upon a freer base—the intuitive 
capacities which Mencius had made 
the source of ethical principle. 

By return to an earlier text of the 
Great Learning, Wang found a key 
sentence which enabled him to take a 
position independent from Chu Hsi. 
The way to understand the mora! law is 
not through an exhaustive examination 
of all things in which it is embodied, but 
by a recovery and clarification of the 
original nature of the mind. Moral 
principles and final truth are within the 
mind intuitively, because that is our 
nature. Selfishnessand passion are what 
destroy its equilibrium and prevent 
its intuitive and perfect functioning. 
Knowledge and action, he taught, are 
unitary and mutually involveeach other. 

Further, Wang was a real idealist, 
holding that the mind is all, embracing 
heaven and earth and all things. 


Everywhere it is the same mind, and 
everywhere marked by the same in- 
tuitive knowledge and moral principles, 
The immediate influence of Wang on 
his disciples was very great, but his 
doctrines did not succeed in making 
headway against the powerful influence 
of Chu Hsi, though in Japan he exerted 
a great influence during the period of 
the shogunate. In recent years he has 
risen to fresh popularity. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE 


After the long stereotyping of Chi- 
nese life and thought under the Ming 
and Manchu Dynasties, once again 
China’s mind is in flux. The first task 
after the opening of contacts with the 
West in the last century was for her 
scholars to assimilate the thought of 
the West. There are not wanting men 
who have begun with new tools of 
historical and critical research and with 
understanding of the movements of 
Western thought to make critical eval- 
uation of their own philosophy. Hu 
Shih, Liang Chi Chao, Feng Yu Lan, 
Liang Shu Ming, and Wu Chih Hui 
are some of those who have begun to put 
forward, each for himself, lines upon 
which Chinese philosophy shall arrive at 
a new synthesis of the old and the new. 

The turbulence of political life at 
present has swept aside the quieter in- 
terests of philosophic thought; but a 
race that has produced such a line of 
great thinkers in the past will not lack 
those in the future who will, under the 
vastly multiplied stimuli of our modern 
world, pick up anew the threads of 
Chinese philosophy. It would be rash 
to predict what these new views may 
be, but one may venture to guess that 
the race which through all its past has 
made the human scene the chief inter- 
est of its thinking, and by its success in 
social living has kept its identity for 
more than four thousand years, will 
continue to keep the ethico-social life 
of man in the forefront of its thought. 
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The Chinese Family System 


By Krane Kanc-Hu 
Formerly, Professor of Peking Imperial University and Nanking Government University 


LL Western scholars who have 
some knowledge of Chinese his- 
tory agree that Chinese civilization has 
been built on the basis of the family. 
This is, of course, true; but it is not 
peculiarly so of Chinese civilization. 
All types of civilization, no matter 
how different they may appear to be 
one from another, have been developed 
from this very same root of human in- 
stitutions, namely, the family. In 
fact, it is only since the dawn of the in- 
dustrial revolution, which has directly 
or indirectly undermined and over- 
whelmed the age-old family system of 
all races, that we begin to find a civili- 
zation radically diverse from all types 
hitherto produced. Its menace to the 
family is steadily increasing, despite all 
the efforts of the conservatives. Even 
the Orient, noticeably China, which is 
probably the last stronghold of the old 
family system, is gradually losing 
ground to its younger generations. 
In the course of time, China’s family 
system will also perish and will be re- 
placed by a civilization growing out 
of modern individualism, nationalism, 
capitalism, or socialism and commu- 
nism. Thus the world industrial revo- 
lution will be completed. 


INEVITABLE CHANGE 


There is no question whether this 
new civilization is for the better or for 
the worse, or whether we like it or not; 
it is unavoidable. It is useless for us 
to resist or to lament it. We had bet- 
ter prepare for its coming and get the 
best out of the change. China will, 
like all nations of the Occident before 
her, rise up from this crisis, reborn, to 


fit well into a new world situation. 
She may yet retain the essentials of her 
ancient civilization, and thus preserve 
her national personality in the univer- 
sal family of humanity. 

Before the old family system dis- 
appears in China, it is interesting and 
important to make known to the West- 
ern public a very brief account of its 
historical growth, its actual accom- 
plishments, and its present-day con- 
ditions. Though fundamentally sim- 
ilar to that of other races, some specific 
and seemingly peculiar aspects of it 
are quite uncommon to even those of 
other Oriental peoples, and are there- 
fore worthy of attention and comment. 
The writer undertakes this task in a 
very general and unscholastic way. 
What he relates here is mainly based on 
his own reminiscence and personal ex- 
perience and is an interpretation from 
a Chinese point of view. He does not 
wish to burden the reader with “book 
knowledge,” but he is ready to fur- 
nish on request references to Chinese 
sources concerning any statement in 
this article. 


OrIGIN OF FAMILY 


We are told by all ancient historical 
records that the matrimonial rite was 
established by Emperor Fu Hsi about 
five thousand years ago, and that sur- 
names originated at the same time. 
This marks the beginning of patriarchal 
society in China and also of the Chi- 
nese family system, for .it is stated: 
“Before this period, people knew only 
their mothers and not their fathers.” 

During the first twenty centuries of 
Chinese history, that is, from the reign 
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of Emperor Fu Hsi to the formation of 
the Chou empire (from about 2963- 
1122 B.c.), the “captive” marriage 
gave way to the “purchase”’ marriage 
and the “purchase” marriage to civil 
marriage, arranged by the parents of 
the contracting parties and witnessed 
by relatives and friends. The Duke of 
Chou, a sagacious brother of the 
founder of the dynasty, is reputed to be 
the author of an advanced matrimonial! 
ritual which was based practically upon 
equal rights between man and woman. 
It requires the groom to welcome the 
bride in person by paying homage to 
her and her parents and ancestors. 
Furthermore, the newly-weds must 
show mutual respect by the solemn 
performance of kowtow to each other. 
These practices have continued down 
to the present time. 


DEFINITION OF FAMILY 


The Chinese written character for 
family is the pictorial representation 
of three persons under one _ roof, 
meaning possibly man, wife, and child. 
But, according to Chinese etymology, 
“Three persons make a crowd,” so it 
is by no means to be literally limited to 
the number three. A Chinese family 
always consists of many more members 
than a Western family, thus conform- 
ing more strictly to the original sense of 
the Chinese written character. A wife 
lives, of course, with her husband in his 
home; but his home is not only his or 
theirs; it is shared with his parents and 
their children. As an established cus- 
tom, when either of the parents is 
alive, no married sons should live 
separately. So, a Chinese family may 
consist, besides man, wife, and chil- 
dren, of grandparents, parents, grand- 
uncles, uncles, and brothers on the 
paternal side, together with their wives 
and children, and also all the unmar- 
ried girls. Such a family life is, in- 


deed, very complicated. 


Even after the death of both parents, 
it is a common practice for the married 
brothers still to live together. In this 
case, the eldest brother will act as the 
head of the family, while the others, 
though each shares the same right and 
enjoys his own privacy, will submit to 
the eldest one the administrative power 
over the house as a whole. It is, how- 
ever, permissible for the brothers to 
divide the family property equally and 
to live separately, either in the same 
house or elsewhere. In the old days, 
especially in the interior villages, there 
have been families with as many as a 
hundred members which continued to 
live collectively for as many as seven to 
nine generations under oneroof. These 
have been regarded as rare examples of 
excellent social morals. 


LarGEe Famity AND PoLyGAMy 


The Chinese family is large not only 
because of the collective living of mar- 
ried brothers, but also because of the 
practice of concubinage. .Concubinage 
is polygamy under a different name. 
A Chinese has only one wife through 
the ceremonial marriage, unless he be 
the only heir of many brothers; then he 
may have two_or more wives of equal 
right. In such a case, the son by his 
first wife will be deemed the grandson 
of the first brother, the son by his 
second wife will be deemed the grand- 
son of the second brother, and so on. 
If, however, his family is not rich, or if 
his wife has already contributed enough 
sons to supply “descendants” for all 
the heirless brothers, he may have but 
one wife. Concubines are not re 
garded as wives, but as mistresses and 
maids. 

In the ancient rites, the number of 
concubines for various classes of men 
was fixed according to official rank. 
The emperor might have several hun- 
dred, a feudal king or a high official 
might have several tens, and even & 
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common scholar might have one. 
Later, this rule was disregarded and 
concubinage became an unrestrained 
luxury of the Mandarin and rich 
classes. ‘Two or three concubines are 
not uncommon even for a well-to-do 
family of ordinary status. 

The reasons for the existence of con- 
cubinage in China are many: the belief 
that prosperity consisted of having 
many sons, the lack of romance in the 
first marriage, early marriage, the diffi- 
culty and the scarcity of divorce, the 
restriction of sex relations in society, 
the special emphasis placed on woman’s 
chastity, the inequality between sexes, 
the hardship in supporting a large 
family — especially in raising girls in 
poor families, and so forth. Any of 
these reasons is sufficient to produce 
and encourage this practice. 

A concubine is usually a girl from a 
poor family of low class. She is usu- 
ally secured through economic arrange- 
ment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tion is a result of real love between 
both parties. The concubine usually 
lives with the wife, waits upon her as a 
servant, or assists her in the house 
administration. When a son is born to 
her, she is automatically promoted in 
both her family and social positions, 
and treated as a second wife. Her 
sons and daughters enjoy the same 
right as those by the first wife; they 
must in turn respect and regard the 
wife of their father as their legal mother. 
After the death of the husband, the 
wife and the concubines who have sons 
or even daughters will, according to 
good custom, remain widows and be sup- 
ported for life. Those concubines who 
have no offspring may freely remarry. 


Paterna Power Piety 


y The husband is the master of his 


wife and concubines, and the father is 
practically a demigod to his children. 
He has, by law and in practice, full 


power over them all. The Chinese 
written character for “husband” 
means “the supporter,”’ that for “wife” 
means “the equal,” and that for 
“concubine” means “the entertainer.” 
Again, the character for “married 
woman” is the combination of the 
signs for “girl” and for “broom,” and 
that for “father” indicates “handling a 
staff.” These ideograms show clearly 
the ancient family relations and their 
original conceptions. 

Filial piety is estimated as the fun- 
damental human virtue. It has been 
encouraged and honored by both the 
Government and society. This virtue 
is expected not only from sons and 
daughters, but also from grandchildren, 
sons-in-law, and  daughters-in-law. 
There is a proverb: “A son-in-law may 
perform one half of the duty of a son, 
but a daughter-in-law must do twice 
as much as a daughter.” Three of the 
five social virtues are exercised in the 
family. They are filial piety, rever- 
ence of the elders, and faith between 
husband and wife. The other two are 
loyalty to the sovereign and sincerity 
among friends. 


LEGACY AND INHERITANCE 


The Chinese seldom makes a will, 
for his property, by an unwritten law, 
is inherited by his children. The most 
common arrangement is as follows: 
First, a certain amount of the property 
is set aside to be used for the funeral, 
the burial, and the care of the tomb of 
the dead. Second, a sufficient dower 
is appropriated for the widow or wid- 
ows. The rest is equally divided 
among the sons, except comparatively 
small portions assigned as dowries to 
the unmarried daughters and as gifts to 
the married ones. The eldest son is 
generally entrusted with the power to 
take charge of the property set aside to 
provide for the first two items men- 
tioned. But if the father dies without 
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leaving any legacy, the sons must bear 
equally all family responsibility, while 
the eldest one is expected to do more 
than the others. In olden times, the 
hereditary title of nobility also went to 
the eldest son, together with the so- 
called sacrificial property. 


ANCESTOR WorsHIP 


Ancestor worship may be said to be 
an indigenous and universal religion in 
China. From the imperial palace 
down to the lowest coolie’s house, every 
family must have a shrine with wooden 
tablets bearing in writing the names of 
direct ancestors, and to them a sacri- 
ficial ceremony, however simple, is 
performed at least three times a year. 
Thus, ancestors are to their descend- 
ants the human gods; the head of 
every family is a primate, and al! mem- 
bers in it, irrespective of sex or age, are 
subjected to this home service. 

The fundamental motif of this wor- 
ship is but the continuation and ex- 
tention of filial piety. As it is said by 
Confucius: “We cannot bear the very 
thought that our much beloved parents 
are dead and decayed, so we serve the 
deceased as we do the living.” Again 
he says: “I worship the spirits as if they 
were present.” There is indeed no 
superstition; not even the religious 
principle of reward and punishment is 
involved. There are in China four 
family rites: namely, the celebration of 
maturity, the wedding, the funeral, 
and the ancestor worship. They are 
equally solemn and important. 


Cian ORGANIZATION 

A family—which may be very large, 
consisting of many generations with 
hundreds of members—is still a family, 
or in Chinese, Chia. There is an even 
larger organization, that is the clan, or 
in Chinese, Tzu. All persons who bear 
the same surname (which indicates 
their springing from one origin), es- 
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pecially those living in the same lo- 
cality, belong to one clan organization, 


There are about three to four hundred: 


common Chinese surnames, and for 
each there is at least one general clan 
organization, situated in the place 
where the ancestors settled in the be- 
ginning of Chinese written history, 

Branch organizations of a clan may 
be established in different centers 
where a hundred or more families of the 
same clan gathered for generations, 
In the interior, it is not uncommon to 
find a whole village or even a whole 
town populated or dominated by a 
single clan. In such a case, the village 
or town is usually named after the 
clan, and the local self-government is 
identical with the clan government. 

Clan organization is the root of 
Chinese civilization and the remnant of 
the ancient tribal democratic govern- 
ment. It is because of the long exist- 
ence and the penetrating influence of 
the clan organization, that a demo- 
cratic republican form of government is 
possible for China; it is for the same 
reason that monarchy has been less 
oppressive and revolutions and civil 
wars have been less destructive in 
China than one would suppose. 

A clan organization is the central 
government of a federation of all com- 
ponent independent families bearing 
the same surname and living in the 
same town or village. Its president is 
always elected from among the heads of 
the constituent families, and the other 
officials are either appointed by the 
president or elected by the heads, or 
the offices are filled in turn by the 
heads. This government is clothed 
with all legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial powers and with the necessary 
police force. It makes and remakes its 
own laws and enforces them. In most 
cases these laws are conformable to the 
state laws, but in some cases they dis- 
regard them. 
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The clan president must have all or 
most of the following requirements: 
‘(1) he must be a member of a senior 
generation in the clan and the eldest 
son of the eldest branch; (2) he must be 
advanced in age, at least above fifty; 
(3) he must be well respected for moral 
deeds and incorruptible character; (4) 
he must hold high academic or literary 
degrees; (5) he must have long and suc- 
cessful experience in official and social 
life; (6) he must have independent 
means. The president is all-powerful 
in his community. His official term 
may be fixed for a number of years or 
may be for life. 

The seat of the clan government is al- 
ways in the ancestral hall. This is a 
public building similar to a church or a 
temple. The building is provided with 
a large hall in the center for ceremonies 
and assemblies, besides a theater, 
chambers, offices, and so forth. Gen- 
eral meetings are called about three 
times a year, to which all male adult 
members of the clan are invited. The 
president leads in a solemn sacrificial 
worship to the ancestors, and then pre- 
sides over a universal feast or elaborate 
banquet, which is usually followed by 
a theatrical performance. After this 
ceremony, a business meeting is held 
and all members, or only the heads of 
families, are present. 

The female members worship ances- 
tors only in their own homes and do not 
as a rule attend the clan assembly. 
They may enjoy the feast in the ances- 
tral hall in a separate quarter, and see 
the theatrical performance from the 
gallery. They have neither vote nor 
voice in a business meeting. 


Functions or CLAN GOVERNMENT 


The most important business for a 
clan government may be summed up as 
follows: (1) to arrange for annual as- 
semblies and universal feasts; (2) to 
take charge of community properties 


which belong to the clan as a whole; 
(3) to provide a public granary and 
other utilities for relief or charitable 
work; (4) to support and manage the 
clan schools and other educational en- 
terprises; (5) to raise funds for road 
construction and other collective ex- 
penditures; (6) to arbitrate all disputes 
arising between families or between in- 
dividuals; (7) to assist the official gov- 
ernment in tax collection, law enforce- 
ment, and so forth, or to negotiate with 
it on the clan’s behalf; (8) to represent 
the clan to outside organizations. 

The clan government formerly as- 
sumed the power of trial and sentence 
in all civil and even criminal cases sub- 
mitted by its members. Only since 
the middle part of the last century have 
these acts been made unlawful by the 
official Government; but people are so 
accustomed to go to their own clan or 
village heads with their immediate 
troubles that most civil cases in the in- 
terior are still tried and settled by these 
local self-governments. 

Another business of importance for 
the clan government is the preservation 
and the compilation of the clan history. 
Genealogical records are most complete 
in China. Each clan has its own his- 
tory, which is carefully prepared and 
deposited in the ancestral hall. Every 
half century or so a new portion has to 
be added and the old edition has to be 
revised and enlarged. Some of the 
clan histories have been published and 
printed, though most of them are hand- 
written copies. Every family may se- 
cure a full or an abridged edition of its 
clan history by contributing to its ex- 
penses. Many families in China can 
trace back as many as one hundred 
generations without a break in the 
paternal line. 


System or PersonaL NAMES 


One thing which may be of great in- 
terest to the Western genealogists is the 
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Chinese system of personal names. 
The Chinese, as a rule has his personal 
name composed of three written char- 
acters. The first one is his surname, 
which is derived from his clan and cor- 
responds to the last name in the Occi- 
dent. The second is his generation 
name, which resembles the Christian 
name of a Westerner but is of entirely 
different nature. This is the name pre- 
viously arranged by the clan govern- 
ment long before his birth. Each 
generation of a cian is assigned with a 
special character or word which differs 
from all those for other generations of 
the same clan. Brothers, sisters, and 
cousins of the same generation all bear 
the same second or middle name. The 
last is his own individual name, given 
by his father and registered in the clan 


only about seventy generations after 
his time, several tens of generations 
before his can also be traced. The 
Taoist papacy is another old family 
that continually inherited the noble 
title despite the many changes of the 
ruling dynastics. The former (Con- 
fucian) is the K’ung family of Chii Fow 
district in Shantung province, and the 
latter (Taoist) is the Chang family of 
Kuei Ch’i district in Kiangsi province, 
Some imperial families which ruled 
China through their long dynasties, 
such as the Liu family of the Han 
dynasty, the Li family of the T’ang 
dynasty, the Chao family of the Sung 
dynasty, and the Chu family of the 
Ming dynasty are also old, large, and 
famous. 


Evits or Famity SystEM 


history. So, no two Chinese have 


exactly identical names, that is, the The Chinese family system has de id 
same three characters and in the same veloped and perfected itself through its fal 
order. If it so happens, the younger historically long existence, and the con- alt 
person is obliged to change the last tented millions seem to have been en 
character of his name. getting along with it very well. If we ce’ 

The generation names are arranged look at it, however, from the modern of 
in poetical form, usually in four lines of point of view, and especially if we tic 
five characters each. No character measure it by the Western standard of wi 
should be repeated in the whole poem life and thought, we see many draw- se 
or be a repetition of any one used in backs, defects, and even evils in this me 
previous poems. If the clan govern- basic institution. First, the power of int 
ment finds that the generation names the head of a family is unlimited and so co 
will soon be exhausted, it will compose is his responsibility. This makes him sti 
a new poem for the next twenty gener- despotic and conservative, and at the fal 
ations, and announce it sufficiently in same time, burdens him too much with slu 
advance. Besides this very systematic administrative care and financial duties lag 
name, many a Chinese also has a milk that lead to an overbalanced home- ar 
name, a school name, an official name, mindedness and leave little room for go 
and one or more literary designations. professional or social ambitions. wl 
They are irregular and complicated. Second, the minor members of a de 

The commonest Chinese surnames family are thus spoiled and become ize 
are Wang, Huang, Yang, Chang, dependent; their personal freedom is or; 
Chao, Li, Liu, and so forth. These also sacrificed. olc 
clans are often composed of various Third, this system and its practices Th 
origins and not all their members are inevitably produce nepotism and fa- th 
really kinsmen. Themostfamous,old, voritism in politics. Once a member raj 
large family is probably that of Con- in the family or clan rises to a high cer 


position in the Government, his rela- 


fucius. Although we have at present 
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tives and kinsmen will crowd his office 
seeking for jobs and pay. If he 
patronizes them to please his clan el- 
ders, he becomes responsible for their 
misdeeds and is criticized by outsiders; 
but if he rejects them, he may be even 
more severely attacked by his own clan 
and sometimes made so uncomfortable 
that he dare not return home. 

Fourth, this system and its practices 
tend naturally to sectionalism and pro- 
vincialism. ‘Tribal warfare can still be 
found today in the back countries, and 
local prejudice is as strong as ever in 
China. This prevents China from 
being a strong national unit and in- 
tensifies civil conflicts and feudalist 
divisions. 

Famity System WEAKENED 


Since the introduction of modern 
ideas and means of life, the Chinese 
family system has been weakened and 
almost destroyed. Foreign trade and 
emigration, rapid transportation, and 
centralized industrialization are some 
of the prime causes for family destruc- 
tion. Then, revolutions and civil wars, 
which make the interior unsafe and in- 
secure for both life and property, drive 
more and more of the rural population 
into suburbs, metropolitan cities, and 
commercial ports. Famine adds a 
still stronger force to devastate the 
farmlands and to pauperize the city 
slums. Many of the large clan vil- 
lages, once centers of local civilization, 
are almost deserted and their self- 
governments are declining. Those 
who have returned from travel or resi- 
dence in the cities gradually revolution- 
ize the country life and loosen the clan 
organization. Old customs as well as 
old moral teachings give way rapidly. 
The changes in Chinese life and ideas in 
the last fifty years have been more 
rapid than those of the preceding fifty 
centuries. 

In addition to the general moderni- 


zation taking place in China, some new 
radical theories are aiming directly at 
the destruction of the family system. 
Besides nationalism, capitalism, and in- 
dividualism, come also anarchism and 
communism. The former believes in 
and practices free marriage and re- 
stricts the size of the family, while the 
latter propagates by word and by 
deed free love and no family. In- 
dividual liberty, sex equality, and 
national solidarity. are the slogans 
of all movements of Chinese youths. 
They find the old family system 
the chief obstacle to their new as- 
pirations, and they combine their 
efforts for its abolition. In all cities 
and towns we see many new hotels 
being built and many old houses being 
turned into apartments at a great 
speed. Public nurseries, children’s 
homes, and homes for the old increase 
in demand and in supply. All these 
phenomena indicate one and the same 
tendency, namely, that of home- 
wrecking. 


Tue Future Famity 


Such is probably a universal ten- 
dency of the world at large. The 
Western nations became involved in 
the industrial revolution before China 
did and their old family system faced 
the same crisis and suffered terribly 
about half a century earlier than that of 
the Chinese. The family system is 
still in the process of transformation. 
A future family which will be more 
adaptable to, and more harmonious 
with, the modern economic structure 
must be either of two types—individu- 
alistic or communistic. The one is the 
further modernized American family, a 
small unit of man and wife and one or 
two children, or in cases preferably no 
children at all; the other is that of the 
newly projected Soviet Community 
House, where men, women, and chil- 
dren are kept collectively and yet 
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separately. They unite only in public 
open halls or inclosed compartments; no 
private kitchen or bedroom is provided. 

In either case, housekeeping, cook- 
ing, and child-raising will each become 
more and more a specialized profession; 
sickness and old age must be at the ex- 
pense of the individual’s savings or the 
public budget. The clan organization 
with its old-style families will finally 
disappear from human _ institutions, 
and political, economic, or fraternal 


societies will take its place. To this 
general tendency China will prove to be 
no exception, though she may show 
reluctance in following suit. 

With the downfall of the old family 
system, China’s racial characteristieg 
and her national culture are, hcwever, 
not at a stake. They will simply 
emerge ina differentform. The future 
world may thus be more cosmopolitan, 
but not necessarily uniform and monot- 


onous. 
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Education, Past and Present 


By James 
Formerly, Professor, Yale in China; Department of History, The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


NTIL the end of the nineteenth 

century, Chinese education was 
dominated by ancient standards be- 
cause it prepared men for official life in 
a well-nigh static society. Its content 
was rigidly bounded by the limits of 
the Confucian Classics, which, against 
all rivals, had triumphed about the 
beginning of our era because they pre- 
served a philosophy of life which com- 
bined practical common sense with 
family solidarity sustained by ancestral 
worship, a lofty religion culminating in 
the Imperial sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth, and a definite code of individual 
duties to society known as the five re- 
lationships—those of prince and sub- 
ject, father and son, husband and 
wife, elder and younger brothers, and 
friends. The aim was to produce a 
princely man. 

Of the rivals to Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, with a philosophy of quietism at- 
tributed to a certain Lao Tze—who 
may or may not have existed —had 
frittered away its birthright by absorb- 
ing the miscellaneous superstitions of 
the race and launching forth in quest 
of some philosophers’ stone to trans- 
mute base metals into gold or to secure 
an elixir of immortality from potent 
substances. The followers of Mo Ti 
had likewise divorced their thoughts 
from the realities of life and lost them- 
selves in dialectic.* 


CONFUCIANISM IN EpUCATION 


This triumphant Confucianism, 
rooted in practical experience, was a 
powerful gyroscope to balance the 
social structure through the turbulent 

1 See Maspero, La Chine Antique, 545. 
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centuries of political and military up- 
heaval that marked Chinese history 
from the fall of the Han Dynasty to the 
revolution of 1911. It was caught 
up into the examination system which 
was first devised during the Han 
Dynasty in 120 B.c. to insure that 
officials were masters of the literary 
dialect, then already far removed from 
the living speech of the populace? 
After a lapse, this system was re- 
adopted by the weak Sui Dynasty and 
made permanent by the glorious T’ang 
Dynasty about the time Mohammed 
was born. 

The T’ang rulers, who also founded 
schools throughout their domain, had 
no intention of confining their civil 
service examinations to the Classics. 
They contemplated a genuine test of 
fitness for office; but since the Classics 
contained the whole philosophy of life, 
it was almost inevitable that they 
should capture the field and become 
the sum total of education. They pro- 
fessed to impart the secret of successful 
rulership: self-cultivation to reach the 
goal of personal excellence in thought 
and action which, applied in a parental 
fashion to the expanded family, to the 
district, and to the nation as a whole, 
would secure peace and order. 

Thus narrowed down, the examina- 
tions practically determined the limited 
range within which the minds of those 
who would be China’s rulers and 
teachers should move. During the 
Sung Dynasty, a Chinese Thomas 
Aquinas in the person of Chu Hsi 
further narrowed down the limits of 

?Hu Shih, China Today Through Chinese 
Eyes, 1927. 
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free intellectual activity by writing 
commentaries on the sayings of Con- 
fucius which soon excluded other 
possible interpretations. Combined, 
these two—the system itself which 
turned education to the practical! end 
of recruiting officials, and the stereo- 
typed commentaries—produced exact 
scholars with prodigious memories and 
charming style, but lacking in origi- 
nality.’ 

Chu Hsi himself was an education- 
alist who either founded or lent fame to 
two of the four or five colleges of the 
Sung Dynasty that survived to the end 
of the nineteenth century in their 
original form. Not through classes 
and lectures, but by furnishing retreats 
for advanced students who there se- 
cured the guidance and help of noted 
scholars, these colleges served to pre- 
pare students for advanced degrees. 
They themselves conferred none. 

Village schools were not the concern 
of the provincial or Central Govern- 
ment. Left to their own devices, the 
local communities often neglected edu- 
cation altogether; those that were more 
ambitious might organize a school and 
employ a master. The well-to-do 
were likely to employ private tutors 
either for their whole time or, in a 
combination with other families, on a 
part-time basis. 


THe EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


After a boy had shown special abil- 
ity, a family would do its best to sup- 
port him while he prepared for the 
examinations in the hope of qualifying 
for the degrees and for official life. 
When he was supposedly ready for his 
first degree, he entered the annual 
matriculation examination before the 
magistrate of his district. There the 
unfit were weeded out and those with 
promise were certified to the examina- 


Short History of 


Wilhelm, Richard. A 
Chinese Civilization, ch. 8. 
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tion (also annual) at the provincial 
capital. From the hundreds of aspir. 
ing competitors, each district had a 
fixed number to whom the hsiu tsai or 
B.A. degree was awarded. 

These bachelors were eligible to 
compete, once in three years, at the 
provincial capital, for their second—or 
master’s—degree; and again a fixed 
number, two or three hundred accord- 
ing to the province, was culled from 
the throngs assembled there. These 
few hundred happy masters had the 
right to present themselves once in 
three years at Peiping, where three 
hundred were chosen for the doctorate. 
Eventually, in a further examination, 
approximately one third of the doctors 
qualified for membership in the Hanlin 
Academy. 

These examinations opened the gate- 
way to official life, doctors and mem- 
bers of the Hanlin Academy going into 
higher positions, while minor offices 
and clerkships were open to the masters 
and the bachelors. Those who failed 
to gain office reached high social stand- 
ing, tutorships, and places of local 
influence. 

But, unfortunately, the right to 
nomination as an alternative to the 
examination opened a silver gateway 
to office or official rank. Purchased 
office or rank was a shade less honorable 
than that gained by scholarship; but it 
was a broader and easier road for the 
wealthy. In either case, much corrup- 
tion prevailed in official life, because it 
was always a costly investment, of 
uncertain tenure, to be recouped as 
soon as possible by official “ pickings.” 

The first warnings that this system 
would crack came almost unnoted by 
the nation at large, about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, from two direc- 
tions. One of these was the series of 
wars—two with England and _ the 
Taiping Rebellion—which introduced 
foreign arms and machinery and proved 
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their efficacy to thoughtful leaders. 
Out of this came not only the arsenal 
at Shanghai in the sixties, but naval 
and technical schools in the seventies 
and the eighties. 

To meet the need for translators, 
interpreters, and clerks, and to train 
boys for entrance to naval, military, or 
technical schools abroad, a school of 
languages was founded in 1863 which 
developed very slowly into a college 
and university under the presidency of 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 

Translations of scientific books and 
the founding of primary schools by 
missionaries as a by-product of their 
work also commenced on a small scale 
about the middle of the century. The 
schools grew steadily in number with 
the extension of the missionary effort. 
At the Shanghai Missionary Conference 
in 1879, 327 schools were reported with 
5,686 pupils; and in 1890, at a second 
conference, an estimate was offered of 
about twice that number. A similar 
report for the National Christian Con- 
ference in 1922 claimed 7,046 schools 
with a total of 212,819 students. In 
the later years, the progress of Govern- 
ment and private Chinese schools was 
so rapid as to outdistance these mis- 
sionary efforts very far; but until the 
end of the century they were practically 
the only modern schools, and in a few 
cases they had already brought their 
standards up to our high-school levels, 
and, in the case of at least one or two 
of them, to the beginning of college 
work. 


CHINESE EpucATED ABROAD 


Early in the seventies another ex- 
periment was commenced which, had 
it not come to a sudden halt through 
political considerations, might have 
fundamentally changed history. This 
was the educational mission, urged on 
the Government by Yung Wing, who 
had, some years earlier, brought about 


the establishment of the first arsenal 
and ironworks. In five groups of 
thirty each, carefully picked Chinese 
lads were sent to America (1872 to 
1876) and distributed among the 
secondary schools of New England, 
with the intention of keeping them in 
America until they could complete 
their school, college, and professional 
training. It was a calamity that prac- 
tically all of them were brought home 
in 1881; yet their influence in the new 
China that was advancing was out of 
all proportion to their small number, 
and a continuous stream of them would 
have meant more than we can estimate. 
The revolution might have been 
averted or taken far different courses. 
Subsequent efforts of the kind were 
confined to sending small groups of 
technical students for special study in 
Europe, or military and naval cadets to 
academies and technical schools abroad. 

The Japanese War and the Boxer 
uprising were the two earthquake 
shocks that shattered the old educa- 
tional system—the first by awakening 
the radical thinkers such as K’ang 
Yu Wei and his school to the need of 
reforms. Their suggestions, translated 
into -programs of reform in 1898, 
brought on the reaction which eventu- 
ated in the Boxer outbreak—while this 
outbreak in turn proved that the re- 
actionaries were utterly wrong in try- 
ing to turn time back. Henceforth, 
whether in political institutions or in 
education, it was a race to catch up 
with Japan and the West. As early as 
1902 & commission was appointed 
which, two years later, submitted a 
scheme for modern schools based on the 
system in vogue in Japan. This was 
accepted at once and the venerable 
examination system itself was abro- 
gated in 1905.4 Coming like a sudden 
squall, these changes ruined the hopes 
of thousands of students who were 

‘Williams, China Yesterday and Today, 443. 
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almost or quite prepared for the 
examinations. 

Three possibilities lay before these 
disappointed youths. That of starva- 
tion was not acceptable to them. A 
second method, adopted largely by 
those who could obtain the needed 
funds, whether holders of the lower 
degrees or candidates, was to secure 
a supplementary training in Japan. 
That nation was not far away, it used 
the Chinese characters, and living con- 
ditions were similar. For a decade or 
so, therefore, Chinese students flocked 
thither in hundreds and th. usands. 
Some gained a slightly widened hori- 
zon, with a smattering of Western 
knowledge; a relatively small number 
were thoroughly grounded in scientific 
and technical subjects. Almost al! the 
bona fide students among them joined 
Dr. Sun’s revolutionary organization, 
the T’ung Men Hui, and returned to 
work for the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

A third course was opened by the 
remission of a portion of the Boxer 
indemnity by President Roosevelt in 
1907, the funds thus released to be 
applied to education. This sent a 
stream of students to the United 
States and led to the foundation of a 
training school, which has developed 
into the excellent Tsing Hua College. 
A roster of the Nationalist Government 
shows a surprising number of “returned 
students” from America under these 
indemnity scholarships. They have 
given a definite American cast to much 
in the educational system, in following 
the advice of such educational leaders 
as John Dewey and Paul Monroe, 
whose pupils occupy high positions in 
the educational world. 

But perhaps more permanently use- 
ful were the schools which appeared 
everywhere after the reforms of 1904 
—primary schools, secondary schools, 
and commercial and polytechnica! in- 


stitutions. In many cases these were 
old-time schools partly or wholly 
modernized, but more frequently they 
were brand-new organizations. For 
some time it was hard to secure pre- 
pared teachers for these rapidly multi- 
plying schools, and qualified teachers, 
whether Chinese, Japanese, or Western- 
ers, commanded high salaries. Some 
of them went from school to school and 
taught from dawn to dark. Partially 
qualified teachers were the rule. After 
the revolution of 1911, better prepared 
teachers were available, the first comers 
being graduates of Japanese schools. 
After 1920, those returning from the 
West became increasingly numerous 
and available for higher positions in the 
colleges and universities that were 
everywhere developing. 

Unfortunately, many of the returned 
students from the West had not pre- 
pared themselves for teaching, but 
had expected that a New China would 
find places for them as engineers or 
organizers of business. Specializing, 
therefore, in technical and scientific 
lines, they returned to disappointment 
—and to middle school teaching as a 
last resort. Though many of them 
have become good teachers, it was sin- 
gularly pathetic to see the waste of so 
much specialized energy which civil 
war rendered useless, and therefore 
unmarketable. 


INCREASED MIssIONARY EDUCATIONAL 
EFFORT 


The missionaries found this period 
of reform a golden opportunity to 
expand their educational programs. 
To be sure, few educational experts 
were found among them, but they were 
fairly familiar with their home sys- 
tems, and, as missionary education 
expanded, more trained teachers were 
sent to supplement the evangelists and 
the physicians. Colleges were founded 
either by separate denominations or 
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by unions or, in one or two instances, 
by special educational missions. St. 
John’s College had been founded as 
early as 1879 by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and by 1922 no fewer 
than sixteen colleges of varying aca- 
demic standards had been planted in 
different parts of China by Christian 
missionaries. Most of them were bet- 
ter equipped as Arts colleges, although, 
under subsidies from the China Medical 
Board, a few of them were able to give 
adequate training in the expensive 
premedical sciences. Such institutions 
as St. John’s University, Nanking 
University, Shanghai College, West 
China University, Yenching Univer- 
sity, Yale in China, and Canton Chris- 
tian College were, among others, rec- 
ognized throughout the nation, and 
Ginling College was securing first-class 
college training for women. In medi- 
cine, the best Western standards were 
upheld by the Peking Union Medical 
College and the Hunan-Yale Medical 
College. 

Chinese institutions were also rising, 
which, as more of the trained graduates 
returned from the West, became better 
and better, and their influence on edu- 
cational policies greater and greater. 
Unfortunately, many of those that 
were provincial or national institutions 
came into the political maelstrom to 
their detriment. Private universities 
also have been handicapped because 
possible givers have suffered from the 
civil wars. 

In order that Christian institutions 
might meet the needs created by the 
higher standard of Chinese education, 
especially in the secondary and higher 
schools, a commission headed by Pro- 
fessor Burton of Chicago traveled 
through China in 1922. ‘lheir report 
revealed the magnitude of the Christian 
educational enterprise and recom- 
mended greater coirdination of effort 
to gain higher standards in a smaller 


number of colleges and universities 
served by better preparatory schools. 
Attention was thus focused on the 
Christian schools, which, at a time 
when the anti-Christian movement was 
starting, brought student unions and 
educational associations into hostility 
to these Christian institutions. 

During the two decades of transition, 
while the schools were gradually being 
brought from nothing to reasonable 
standards of efficiency, three or four 
student-generations were practically 
wasted; even from the more adequate 
mission schools, a discouraging number 
drifted into minor clerkships from 
which there was little hope for advance- 
ment, since they were not well trained 
either in the old or the new learning. 


StupENT INFLUENCE 


If the schools did not reach adequate 
standards at once, the students in the 
schools made their influence felt in the 
changing political life. In the decade 
preceding the revolution it was largely 
from the new student group that Sun 
Yat Sen recruited his followers, and 
behind every abortive attempt at 
revolution “was hidden a wealth of 
student romance, heroism, and single- 
hearted devotion and sacrifice.” And, 
largely as a result of their efforts, in a 
land where autocracy had been in- 
trenched for thousands of years, “the 
students of China broke it in ten.’® 

In the second period, we are told, the 
students were in danger of settling 
down to selfish aims, when the twenty- 
one demands and the 'l'reaty of Ver- 
sailles aroused them once more to patri- 
otic efforts and they prevented the 
signing of the treaty and brought 
about the dismissal of “traitor” offi- 
cials In the last seven years before 
the Nationalist cause triumphed, they 
did a good deal of mischief by interfer- 


5 Koo, T. Z., in China Today Through Chinese 
Eyes, pp. 86 ff., 1927. 
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ing in provincial and school politics; 
but once the Nationalist movement 
gained headway, the students were in 
the van of the movement and the 
success of its armies and cause was due 
largely to their efforts, both in fighting 
and in propaganda. Through their 
anti-imperialistic agitation, much of the 
foreign prestige in China disappeared.° 

Among the causes the student cru- 
saders espoused, the agitation for the 
“recovery of educational rights’’ was 
perhaps one of the most important. 
It was closely connected with the anti- 
Christian movement, but was directed 
chiefly against the educational institu- 
tions of the missionary enterprise. 
Apparently this was a mixture of 
nationalistic views that were gaining 
ground rapidly, of opposition to a 
system of parochial schools, and of the 
notion brought back from America 
that the separation of religion and 
education was important. Possibly 
Russia’s secularization of schools also 
played a part, especially in the later 
stages of the fight; and doubtless a 
certain amount of self-interest on the 
part of Chinese educational leaders 
contributed. 

At any rate, a concerted attack was 
made against the Christian schools, 
aiming to bring them under Chinese 
control as a part of the Chinese system 
and to eliminate from them all religious 
requirements. By combined student 
and educational association efforts, the 
authorities drew up regulations for 
the registration of schools. But since 
these regulations came from Peiping 
when its authority was waning, and 
from Canton when its success was not 
yet assured, they were not immediately 
enforced. 

Both sets of regulations provided for 
Chinese control in the schools and for 
their secularization. The latter re- 
quirement placed the missionary socie- 

6 Koo, op. cit. 


ties in a dilemma from which they 
have not yet completely found the way 
out. In Central China, the onward 
sweep of the Nationalists during the 
summer of 1926 led student unions not 
only to start agitations for the imme- 
diate adoption of the regulations, but to 
go further and try to secure student 
union control in the management of 
the schools. Under these extreme 
demands, reénforced by student strikes, 
many of the mission institutions were 
compelled to close, temporarily at least, 
and some of them still remain closed. 
Others have accepted the half loaf 
offered in the regulations and are re- 
organizing under the somewhat severe 
Nanking regulations. 

The triumph of Nationalism has 
made another change in educational 
aims. ‘Through the influence of the 
Bible of Nationalism, Sun Yat Sen’s 
Three Principles, the tendency towards 
natural science seems to have been 
diverted in the direction of social and 
political science. Whether the change 
will be permanent, or whether the 
nation will long be committed to the 
ipsissima verba and the official exegesis 
of Dr. Sun’s commentaries on Nation- 
alism, on Democracy, and on the 
People’s Livelihood, we cannot predict; 
but for the moment these writings are 
regarded much as the Confucian Clas- 
sics were under the old system, and 
divergences from the orthodox views 
are rank heresy. “‘Party education” 
is still the handmaid of the Kuomin- 
tang, and only a few daring scholars 
like Hu Shih venture to question— 
openly—some of the dicta of their dead 
leader, at least during the period of 
tutelage when only the one party is 
to be tolerated. 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
REOPENED 


During the last twelve months the 
Government has announced a return 
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to one of the most characteristic insti- 
tutions of the old China—the examina- 
tion system. ‘This reopens to all quali- 
fied Chinese who have not engaged 
jn counter-revolutionary activities or 
committed some crime, the opportu- 
nity to qualify for public office. The 
revived scheme provides for three types 
of examination. First are ordinary 
examinations to be held annually in 
the various provinces, open to gradu- 
ates of registered middle or higher 
schools, or those who in a preliminary 
examination show that they have the 
equivalent of such an education. Sec- 
ond are higher examinations, annual or 
biennial, for graduates of registered 
Chinese colleges, universities, or techni- 
cal schools, or of recognized foreign 
institutions; also for those who in a 
preliminary examination reveal an 
equivalent training, or who by research 
have proved their ability; also open to 
Government employees of four years’ 
standing who have passed the ordinary 
examinations. Third are special ex- 
aminations to qualify for official or 
technical posts. 

Undoubtedly this reopening of Gov- 
ernment examinations with stress laid 
on Chinese literature, on the principles 
of the Kuomintang, on various sciences 
and technical subjects as laid down or 
to be laid down by the Examination 
Department—one of the five main 
divisions of government under the new 
plan—should stimulate once more the 
study of the natural sciences as well as 
of the social and political sciences. It 
will also—if the Government survives 
the attacks being made on it—send the 
students back from agitation to their 
books and laboratories. ‘The Govern- 
ment at least hopes so and has so di- 
rected. This plan may again, as did 
the Confucian system in the past, give a 
definitely utilitarian cast to education. 

It remains to record a few powerful 
movements that have a bearing on 


education. One of these is the appear- 
ance of various educational associa- 
tions, national and provincial, which 
for the past six or seven years have 
been growing by leaps and bounds. In 
spite of the continued turmoil and the 
discouragements of civil war, these 
groups of men meet with great enthu- 
siasm and discuss intelligently the 
current educational problems. The 
great circulation of all kinds of educa- 
tional journals and the avidity with 
which these are read and pondered 
make it possible to venture a guess that 
no group of teachers anywhere are more 
keenly interested in the latest news 
from the educational world than are 
these Chinese educators. 

This desire to be up to date, also the 
desire to learn about the outside world 
and its activities, and the crying de- 
mand for textbooks for all grades of 
schools, have combined to produce 
two or three great publishing houses 
equipped not only for printing in 
Chinese, but in other languages as well. 
They employ a great corps of trans- 
lators and editors, and are virtually 
creating a system of textbooks for all 
grades of schools. The Commercial 
Press, the Chung Hwa Book Company, 
and some others are perhaps the great- 
est educational institutions in China, 
in this form of service; from them come 
an unbelievable amount of literature 
and school material of every kind. 

Two interesting and important 
efforts are significant, one indirectly 
and the other directly contributing 
to education. The first of these is 
the Renaissance Movement, so called, 
which is on one side a reaction against 
the undue enthusiasm for Western 
subjects where these would undermine 
Chinese literature and culture; and on 
the other, possibly an attempt to 
popularize such elements of Western 
culture as are supplementary to that 
of China and are necessary in this 
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generation. It also embraces a definite 
attempt on the part of an influential 
section of the new scholars to express 
themselves in the common speech of 
today instead of in the classical style of 
antiquity, which is as far removed from 
the vernacular as Latin is from Italian. 
In an earlier phase of the movement, 
brilliant essayists from the followers of 
K’ang Yu Wei, of whom Liang Ch’i 
Chao was the best known, wrote on re- 
searches into both Western and Chinese 
political, social, and literary subjects. 
In its newer development, Hu Shih is 
one of the best known writers, deeply 
interested in Chinese philosophy and 
culture, and recognized as the chief 
exponent of the effort to further the 
pat hua or language simplification 
movement. Many of the new text- 
books and much of the current periodi- 
cal literature and not a few serious 
works are now written in this new style, 
which would have been scorned less 
than twenty years ago. When fully 
adopted, this language simplification 
will accomplish miracles in shortening 
the course of those who desire to go into 
other than Chinese subjects alone. 


Mass Epucation MoveMENT 


The other, the Mass Education 
Movement now so popular, was 
launched by Y. C. James Yen after 
being tried on a small scale among the 
Chinese laborers in France during the 
war. By a careful count of the most 
common words in use, a preliminary 
list of a thousand characters was 
selected, with a secondary list of a few 
hundred more, mastery of which would 
enable one to read most of the books 
and periodicals written in the pai hua. 
At first through the Young Men’s 


Christian Association and afterwards 
through the support of wealthy indi- 
viduals or associations, making use of 
voluntary teachers where possible, 
adults or youths who had failed to go 
to school were taught to read and 
write. High hopes are entertained of 
cutting down the appalling illiteracy of 
China during these days of preparation 
for democracy. 

Beginnings have been made, too, in 
the direction of creating a vocabulary 
for all the new terms that are needed in 
science and have hitherto been coined 
here and there by unrelated authors— 
missionaries, Chinese translators, or 
Japanese scholars. Since the process 
is still going on, many teachers and 
schools make use of foreign textbooks 
for the more abstruse sciences. 

Unhappily, statistics do not convey 
the whole picture; but they do show 
that in spite of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has collected huge sums for 
military purposes, a small fraction of the 
national income goes into education, 
and in many parts of China schools still 
remain greatly in arrears on their 
budgets, and needed equipment is too 
often lacking. However, progress is 
being made in spite of these discourag- 
ing circumstances. 

The readoption of an examination 
system, the universal desire for schools 
and education, the alertness of the 
Chinese for information, the inherited 
respect for learning, the increasing sup- 
ply of trained teachers, and the whole 
new world impinging on China—these 
and other factors combine to give one 
assurance that as the political condi- 
tions become more stable, education 
will go forward even more rapidly than 
in the last generation. 
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The New-Culture Movement in China 


By Artuur W. 
Chief of the Division of Chinese Literature, Library of Congress, Washington, District of Columbia 


ORE significant than the revolu- 
tion of 1911, and perhaps more 
fundamental than the one now in 
progress, is the cultural renaissance 
that has been stirring China for the 
past ten years. On January 1, 1917, 
Dr. Hu Shih laid before his countrymen 
the well-known eight principles that 
may be said to have started the na- 
tion-wide movement for abandoning 
the ancient classical style and giving 
literary standing to the vernacular. 

Those principles were commonplace 
enough. They urged, among other 
things, that literary men should write 
as they speak, that they should hence- 
forth avoid the use of complicated and 
obsolete ideographs, imitative and 
pedantic phraseology, and recondite 
classical allusions—in short, should 
definitely refrain from those forms of 
literary acrobatism that for two thou- 
sand years had more or less marred the 
scholarly writing. 

Dr. Hu had discovered literary evi- 
dence which indisputably proved that 
just as Latin was already a dead lan- 
guage when Cicero wrote it, so also as 
early as 120 B.c. the Chinese classical 
style was unintelligible to minor offi- 
cials. It had been perpetuated for two 
millennia longer, only because it was 
the style demanded by the examina- 
tion system and because this method 
of written communication, being intel- 
ligible over all China, at least had the 
virtue of uniting the Chinese people, 
whereas the differences in dialect served 
only to keep them apart. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR PLAIN LITERARY 
STYLE 


For such as needed them, Dr. Hu 
did not lack for other convincing argu- 
ments drawn from China’s past in 
favor of his proposals. At least two of 
the greatest critical minds that the na- 
tion had produced—men like Wang 
Ch’ung of the second century and Liu 
Chih Chi of the eighth—had long ago 
counseled literary men to write in the 
language of their day and cease to ape 
the composition of the ancients. Much 
of China’s poetry and all of her great 
novels and dramas had been trans- 
mitted for six centuries and more in a 
style not far different from the common 
speech. And the translation of the 
Bible into this same simple medium 
which the novelists and story-tellers 
had employed, amply demonstrated 
that the common speech does indeed 
have literary possibilities. 

However unacceptable to the over- 
refined tastes of the literary pedants 
this pai hua or “plain speech” writing 
had always been, it nevertheless had 
the very palpable advantage of being 
intelligible to the masses. It was free, 
at least, from those defects of over- 
abbreviation which had survived per- 
haps from the age of knotted cords or 
from the time when writing on slips of 
bamboo or on rolls of silk was both so 
cumbersome and so costly as to make 
of brevity not merely an art but a 
necessity. 

Dr. Hu gave a decided point to his 
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theories by actually putting them into 
practice. He might have continued 
indefinitely to write in the archaic style 
in which he had already shown himself 
a master. But his true greatness ap- 
peared when he deliberately set about 
to convey his ideas in a form of compo- 
sition which possessed as yet no recog- 
nized literary standing. At least he 
would write in a living language. “A 
dead language,” said he, “can never 
produce a living literature.” Working 
on the supposition that a language can 
become literary only when literary men 
choose to make it so, he proceeded to 
bring out one important paper after 
another on the methods of science and 
on the principles that must underlie the 
reconstruction of Chinese literature, 
history, and philosophy. All of this 
writing he did in the new medium— 
polishing and refining it as he went on. 

Dr. Hu’s example from the start was 
contagious. The thought of lifting the 
language of everyday speech to literary 
standing appealed to the passion for 
beautiful writing which seems to be 
ingrained in the Chinese character. 
Here was a task for all literary unem- 
ployed. The old classical scholar be- 
queathed the best he had from his 
treasure-house of choice, crystalline 
phraseology, and the returned student 
from Japan, Europe, and America set to 
work to create a vocabulary of suitable 
Chinese equivalents for the nomencla- 
ture of the physical and social sciences 
of the West. Chinese minds, trained 
in all the various countries, brought 
their wisdom to bear on this common 
task of creating a simple, beautiful, 
literary style. 

But, many as are the changes which 
these scholars introduced, they never 
once seriously contemplated the aban- 
donment of the ancient pictographic 
symbols in favor of a phonetic or al- 
phabetic script, as many people in the 
West have imagined. Indeed, it re- 
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quires no great knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language to realize that so long as 
that language remains substantially 
what it always has been—a limited 
number of monosyllabic sounds, each 
capable of conveying a hundred or even 
two hundred distinct meanings—it is 
quite impossible to devise any alpha- 
betic or phonetic system that has any 
but a very limited use. 

The ideographs, therefore, will al- 
ways be retained, if for no other pur- 
pose than to transmit to posterity the 
literary remains of China’s past, which 
it is assumed China will always want to 
transmit, and which are intelligible 
only in conjunction with the written 
symbol. Reform does not lie in abol- 
ishing the characters, but in greatly 
reducing the number used and in 
simplifying the form of others whose 
writing is too complex. 

The break from the classical to the 
colloquial style tends to the making of 
more and more compound words, which 
in turn pave the way for the use of the 
phonetic script. This tendency to 
make the language polysyllabic makes 
at the same time for increased intelli- 
gibility in ordinary conversation and 
for the ultimate unification of the 
spoken language. 


GOVERNMENTAL AID TO MOVEMENT 


This literary revolution of the past 
ten years consists, then, in the actual 
creation of a literary vehicle flexible 
enough to meet every practical need, 
capable of all the charm that the classi- 
cal style attained, yet simple enough to 
be employed by all the people. The 
year 1920 was epochal for the move- 
ment because, for the first time in 
Chinese history, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation enjoined that this simplified 
method of writing should be employed 
in all textbooks for the instruction of 
children in the first two years of the 
primary grades—an injunction that 
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before long was extended to the upper 
grades and the high schools as well. 
An equally important step was the 
publication in the same year of a 
dictionary put out under Government 
auspices and designed to fix the pro- 
nunciation of the words of this new 
kuo-yii, or “national spoken language,” 
so as to be uniform throughout the 
country. 

But even before these orders were 
issued, a vast new periodical literature 
suddenly came into being in order to 
meet the demand for experimentation 
and self-expression in the new style. 
The idea of writing in the manner of 
ordinary conversation deceived many 
into believing that they could now 
write effectively without effort. This 
accounts both for the mass of new 
literature that sprang up and for the 
poor quality of the first harvest. 
But the quality improved as time went 
on. 
Today the book marts of Peiping 
reflect the thought not of one hemis- 
phere only, but of two. Alongside of 
articles on the latest phases of the new 
psychology, birth control, and the 
status of woman, there are learned 
papers on the historicity of the classic 
books or on the validity of every be- 
lief to which the Chinese mind, ca- 
pitulated in centuries gone by. Any 
one who reads Chinese can cultivate 
as cosmopolitan a mental outlook in 
Peiping today as in any other city of 
the world. 

Short stories of varying degrees of 
worth compose, perhaps, one third of 
this new literature; for it must be re- 
membered that the highly abbreviated 
classical style had hitherto seriously 
handicapped the Chinese in the devel- 
opment of imaginative writing. No 
long novels of merit have yet appeared 
in the new medium, for it seems that a 
generation vexed by political and 
social upheaval finds itself incapable of 


the necessary sustained thinking. The 
rest of the output is devoted to the 
popularization of all kinds of new 
knowledge which cannot be found in 
the classics. 

It is natural, also, that a good deal of 
experimentation should be going on in 
the field of poetry—another realm in 
which Dr. Hu led the way. He under- 
took to prove that by abandoning theold 
lines of five or seven Chinese characters 
one might write pai hua verse capable 
of essentially all the poetic effects which 
the European languages produce. To 
show what could be done, he published 
a little volume of his own poetry which 
with characteristic modesty he en- 
titled Experiments. It did, indeed, 
prove to be just that; for, as he in- 
tended, it prompted others—among 
whom are not a few competent women 
writers—to more significant achieve- 
ments than he had hoped for himself. 

But it must not be imagined that all 
the literary men of China have been 
disposed to abandon pell-mell the 
standards of antiquity and leap to the 
use of the vernacular. For, just as 
Latin continued in use among the 
schoolmen of Europe long after the 
various continental languages had as- 
sumed a literary garb, so it is still with 
certain belated groups in China— 
groups sponsored by individuals once 
prominent in public life and by a few 
periodicals which continue regularly to 
make their appearance in the classical 
style. 

These groups naturally delight to 
dwell upon the imperfections of the 
new system which are inevitable and 
cannot be blinked. But the answer 
which Dr. Hu and his associates make 
is characteristic of the mentality of the 
younger minds in China today. They 
acknowledge that this movement is 
frankly experimental, and they are 
proud to have it so. For if there is one 
thing of which they wish to be rid it is 
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the beguiling illusion of perfection and 
finality that haunted the days and 
nights of the older literary workers— 
men who scorned to set up anything so 
unstable as a hypothesis, or to put into 
writing anything that was not destined 
to outlast the ages. 


PuRPOSE AND EXTENT oF SIM- 
PLIFICATION 


The purpose of the literary revolu- 
tion, as described above, is to simplify 
literature with a view to bringing it 
within the reach of the masses. ‘The 
extent of this simplification is seen in 
the so-called Mass Education Move- 
ment which, under the direction of Mr. 
James Yen, aims to teach illiterates the 
one thousand most commonly used 
characters. 

But it is not enough merely to sim- 
plify the language that is written and 
used now; it is equally necessary to 
forge tools and create methods that 
will make it easier to evaluate and 
assess the literature of past centuries. 
Modern Chinese who are faced with the 
task of understanding, in addition to 
their own culture, the “new learning” 
that is assailing them from the West 
cannot possibly find their way through 
the massive records of antiquity with 
the meager helps that their fore- 
fathers employed. In order to bring 
their past within the scope of scientific 
inquiry, a movement has arisen for the 
“reorganization of the national cul- 
ture” (cheng li kuo ku). 

This is an urgent matter by reason of 
the fact that the older books were no- 
tably lacking in convenient tables of 
contents, in pagination, and in indexes 
to facilitate the assembling and organ- 
ization of facts—a disability due in 
large part to the unalphabetical nature 
of the language, which makes the filing 
of words, phrases, titles of books, and 
names of people and places (in a man- 
ner that these can be conveniently 


found) a difficult problem. But 2a 
solution is not far distant. In recent 
years some of the best minds of Ching 
have been wrestling with it, and al- 
ready more than a score of promising 
systems have been invented, either for 
reading into ideographs numbers in 
conformity with their structures or in 
some other way approximating the 
advantages which alphabetical lan- 
guages have. 


REEVALUATION OF THE Past 


The reconstruction of a people’s his- 
tory necessarily involves the elimina- 
tion of timeworn and cherished tradi- 
tions. A people who have set their 
hearts on initiating a new age, and not 
merely continuing an old one, who wish 
to live in the present rather than in the 
past, are bound to amputate them- 
selves from a part of their past. Yeta 
collision with a past as ancient and 
as continuous as that of the Chinese, 
is not a trivial matter. It is simple 
enough for a people who have no past, 
to break with it; but for a race with the 
historical continuity of the Chinese, 
a complete break with antiquity is as 
impossible as it is undesirable. “So 
far as men are unduly enslaved by the 
past,” says Gilbert Murray, “it is by 
understanding the past that they may 
hope to be free.” 

Before the so-called “ New-Culture 
Movement” (hsin wen-hua yiin-tung) 
could create a new culture it had first 
to make a settlement with the old; it 
had to understand the past—the true 
past—in order to be emancipated from 
it. This explains why, much to the 
amazement of Westerners, the out- 
standing Chinese intellectuals of our 
day have not been concerned primarily 
with the creation of constitutions and 
parliaments and new codes of laws, but 
with the reorganization and the re- 
evaluation of their culture from the 
modern point of view. The reason is 
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that Western machinery of govern- 
ment simply cannot function until the 
dead timbers of the past have been 
either discarded or appraised at their 
true value. 

It is the true past, then, that the 
Chinese wish to discover. But the 
only means they have for putting them- 
selves into more correct relation with 
the past are the recognized processes of 
literary and historical criticism. For 
recent activities in this realm the Chi- 
nese are certainly indebted to the West, 
but they are even more indebted to 
critical traditions of their own upon 
which they can and do draw. I refer 
to the work accomplished by the great 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
scholars who belonged to the so-called 
“school of Han learning.” One monu- 
ment to their labors, not only in textual 
and historical criticism, but in pho- 
netics, geography, mathematics, and 
astronomy, is the vast manuscript li- 
brary—the Ssu K’u Cl’iian Shu and 
the great critical catalog which goes 
with it—which was transcribed in 36,- 
250 volumes between the years 1773 
and 1781 

Those scholars were actually on the 
verge of carrying their technique into 
the investigation of the physical sci- 
ences when the too violent commercial 
and political impact of the Western 
powers caused the Manchu Govern- 
ment to discourage all interest in the 
sciences by which the West has in the 
past century profited so much. After 
1800 the Manchu control visibly 
slackened, internal rebellion set in, and 
critical scholarship lay dormant for 
eighty years, until it was revived by the 
writings of K’ang Yu Wei in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

But the revival is in many respects 
simply a continuation, both in content 
and in method, of the work done by 
Chinese scholars a century before. 
Lost books are being laboriously re- 


covered, either in whole or in part, from 
other extant literature. Works that 
were altered or obscured in transmis- 
sion are being collated and brought as 
far as possible back to their original 
state. Every writing of antiquity is 
being investigated for authorship, date, 
and place of publication, and so placed 
in its proper historical and geographi- 
cal setting. Forgeries, or works of 
doubtful authenticity, are being sub- 
jected to new tests to determine their 
actual worth, and so keep them from 
confusing the history of the past or 
being stumbling blocks to the unwary. 
New editions are annotated in the 
simple, colloquial style, punctuated in 
Western form, and so given an intelli- 
gibility which they never before had. 

When there is added to these features 
the help which comes from convenient 
indexing, the scholar of the future will 
be able to organize his materials in a 
fraction of the time that it took his fore- 
fathers, and to evaluate his past with 
an assurance that his ancestors never 


knew. 


TRADITIONAL VIEWS ALTERED 


One effect of the new historical 
movement has been materially to alter 
traditional views of antiquity. Even 
so conservative a scholar as Liang 
Ch’i Chao asserts that the earliest veri- 
fiable date in Chinese history is 841 
B.c. The oldest extant writing is that 
inscribed on divination bones dug up in 
Honan province in 1899, which go back 
perhaps as far as 1200 B.c. It is pos- 
sible, also, that some extant bronzes, 
a few of which are inscribed, date back 
to that time. These inscriptions on 
bone and bronze, and certain of the 
Odes which were composed between 
the eleventh and seventh centuries be- 
fore Christ, appear to be the only au- 
thentic literary records the Chinese 
now possess for rewriting the pre-Con- 
fucian history of China. For further 
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data we shall have to await scientific 
excavation, of which, so far, almost 
nothing has been done. 

Portions, also of the Canon of His- 
tory, or Shu King, may reach back to 
the beginnings of the Chou Dynasty 
(1122 B.c.), but it is now reasonably 
certain that the first chapters cannot 
possibly be attributed, as formerly, to 
the twenty-second or twenty-third 
centuries before Christ, but are ration- 
alizations, perhaps, of the middle of the 
spring and autumn period (770-481 
B.c.). The names of the _ idealized 
emperors, Yao and Shun, are not men- 
tioned in the Odes; the still earlier 
figure, Shen Nung, does not appear in 
literature until the time of Mencius: 
Huang Ti comes as late as the reign of 
the first emperor (third century B.c.); 
and P’an Ku, in the first years of the 
Christian era. In other words, the 
gaps in knowledge of antiquity which 
the earliest chroniclers were content to 
leave blank, later historians have in- 
sisted on filling in with conjecture. 

So it is with the time-honored theory 
that all Chinese are descended from 
one racial stock or that, from remotest 
antiquity, they have carried on a uni- 
fied existence. As a matter of fact, 
the Chinese are a mixed race held to- 
gether through all the centuries, not by 
a common racial bond, not primarily by 
force of arms, but by a more or less 
voluntary allegiance to a superior cul- 
ture. Mr. Li Chi, a leading ethnologist 
of our day, has by actual measurement 
isolated at least twelve distinct racial 
types, and this presumably does not in- 
clude all there are. 

In other words, the theory that was 
accepted by Confucius and Mencius, 
and highly elaborated in later times, 
that even in dim antiquity the Chinese 
dwelt together in one vast harmonious 
empire under the involuntary sway of 
benevolent rulers has no basis in fact. 
It is now clear that China was never 


united in this sense until the feudal 
kingdoms were amalgamated under the 
coercion of the first emperor, in the 
third century before Christ. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
Confucian teachers who projected into 
antiquity this idealized golden age— 
in order to lend sanction to their moral 
teachings—were motivated by a desire 
to deceive. ‘They lived in an age torn 
by feudal jealousies and by intermina- 
ble civil wars. One can see from the 
Odes and other contemporary literature 
how the intellectual classes of that 
time were driven to cynicism and the 
multitudes to despair. Relinquishing 
all hope of a military or political solu- 
tion, the philosophers turned to the 
only solution left, namely, a moral one. 

“Shun,” said Confucius, “was one 
who did nothing yet governed well. 
For what in effect did he do? Reli- 
giously self-observant, he sat gravely 
on his throne, and that is all.”! This 
notion that the ideal ruler governs by 
his superior virtue and retains his 
power by his moral character has had 
an enormous hold on the imagination of 
the Chinese people, and lies at the basis 
of that characteristic distrust which the 
Chinese still have of purely political 
rule. No wonder, then, that they have 
so long withstood the pressure that has 
accompanied Western contacts to sub- 
stitute for their age-old ideal of govern- 
ment by good men, the Roman concept 
of government by law. 


HistoricaAL VALUE oF “OCCASIONAL 
LITERATURE” 


Previous to our day, the historical 
significance of neither the novels nor 
the poetry of China was adequately 
appreciated. For the interpretation 
of the past, the scholars felt they had 
all that was needed in the ponderous 
dynastic histories and other realms of 


! Translation by Lionel Giles in The Sayings 
of Confucius. 
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Confucianliterature. Novelshad never 
been classed with the best writings, 
which accounts for the fact that for cen- 
turies they circulated anonymously and 
that the authorship of most of them has 
onlyrecently been seriously investigated. 

But the new school of historical 
criticism is skeptical of the numerous 
histories prepared under official patron- 
age and the literature written with the 
Confucian bias; not on the ground that 
these are necessarily untrustworthy 
but because they reflect the viewpoint 
and the experiences of only one stratum 
of society. This school maintains that 
China’s “occasional literature”—the 
poetry of antiquity and the novels and 
the dramas of the last six centuries— 
mirrors more accurately the social 
conditions of other times than do the 
lofty moralizings and rationalizations 
of the orthodox scholars. 

With this in mind the Peking Na- 
tional University has stressed the study 
of contemporary folk songs, of which 
more than twenty thousand specimens 
have so far been collected. Like the 
Odes of antiquity, they furnish a clue 
to the thinking of those masses whose 
real feelings find almost no expression in 
the dynastic histories. "They show how 
the legends of antiquity grew and were 
transmitted, besides furnishing much 
data for investigations of other kinds. 

The application of the statistical 
method to the facts of Chinese history 
has possibilities which are only be- 
ginning to be realized. The Chinese 
scientist, V. K. Ting, for example, has 
made a study of the thousands of 
names of eminent Chinese listed in the 
histories and the biographical diction- 
aries, tabulating them as to the periods 
in which they lived, their places of 
origin, their occupations, and so forth, 
to ascertain what types of famous men 
each age produced and which province 
had them in greatest numbers. Such 
a study is an important index of the 


stages by which Chinese culture made 
its way from North to South China, or 
from capital to capital, during the va- 
rious dynasties. 

In the same way, Liang Ch’i Chao 
has studied the fate of that long 
line of Chinese pilgrims who between 
the third and ninth centuries of our era 
made their way to India in search of 
the Buddhist religion. The results of 
his studies are published in Chinese 
under the title Chinese Students Who 
Studied Abroad Fifteen Centuries Ago. 
Mr. Liang recovered the names of some 
two hundred such students, the prov- 
inces from which they came, the 
routes they took, the number who per- 
ished on the way, the length of their so- 
journ abroad, and even the number 
who, after returning to China, made 
the long and perilous journey a second 
time. Such statistics arranged chron- 
ologically afford some indication of the 
force of the Buddhist impact on China 
century by century, the potency of that 
religion in the various provinces, and the 
state of communication between India 
and China in various periods of history. 


ADVANCED THINKERS OF EARLY TIMES 


A whole series of great men of the 
past whose ideas have been more or less 
obscured by the type of education fos- 
tered by the examination system have 
been rescued from oblivion, and have 
found new apologists for their points of 
view. One example is Mo Ti, who, 
even in the fifth century before Christ, 
advocated the doctrines of universal 
love, the futility of war, and the neces- 
sity of escape from bondage to blind, 
fortuitous fate. Another was Wang 
Ch’ung (second century A.pD.), who 
tilted against the superstitions and 
credulities of his time, maintaining that 
the sages were not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from other men, and that the 
idea of a golden age of moral rulers in 
antiquity had no basis in fact. 
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The T’ang Dynasty historian, Liu 
Chih Chi (661-721 a.p.), whose Shih 
T’ung, a “Comprehensive Study of 
History,” anticipated in many direc- 
tions the conclusions of modern histo- 
rians, has only recently received the 
recognition that is his due. ‘The same 
is true of Cheng Ch’iao (1104-1162 
A.D.), whose ideas on the organization 
of history, the study of the physical 
sciences, poetry, the use of libraries, 
and the cataloging of books were at 
least six centuries in advance of his 
day. 

But few neglected thinkers have had 
more effect on contemporary scholar- 
ship than the eighteenth century his- 
torian, T’sui Shu, who perhaps had 
fewer illusions about the past than any 
other Chinese scholar prior to the 
twentieth century. He laid down 
reasons which still are valid to prove 
the late authorship of the Chou-li, the 
Bamboo Books, parts of the Analects, 
and many other doubtful works of 
antiquity. He said: 


When I come to a point upon which I 
cannot reach a decision, I simply say that I 
do not know. I would rather not express 
an opinion on a doubtful matter than de- 
ceive others by specious argument. When 
I point out an error in a work of antiquity 
I am obliged to show how that error arose. 


Born to grinding poverty, subjected to 
a lifetime of misunderstanding, return- 
ing from official life with empty hands 
but with unimpeachable moral charac- 
ter, and finally dying in obscurity— 
that was hisfate. His collected works, 
of which a few copies were printed in 
1822 through the generosity of a friend, 
almost ceased to circulate for exactly a 
hundred years; for it was not until 
January, 1921, that Dr. Hu Shih re- 
covered a portion in an old collection 
of reprints, and finally the whole of it 
in an edition that had fallen into the 
hands of a Japanese in 1903. 


ADVANTAGE TO WESTERN STUDENTS 


All this, of course, has direct bearings 
on Sinological studies in the West. 


The simplification of the written lan- 


guage and the rise of a vernacular liter- 
ature make it possible for the Western 
student to be proficient in Chinese 
studies as he never could before. 
A few years of application in the collo- 
quial language as it is recorded in mod- 
ern literature will put him in contact 
with all that is written and thought 
today. And while the immense barrier 
of the classical literature still remains, 
this too has been made accessible and 
understandable to a degree never before 
known. 
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Christianity in China 


By Kennetu Scorr Latourette, D.D., Px.D. 
Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


HRISTIAN missions are one of 

the major forms of the impact of 

the Occident upon the non-Occidental 

world. As such, regardless of one’s per- 

sonal religious attitude, they must be 

taken into account in any survey of the 
current situation in China. 


NuMBER OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


Christianity has long been present in 
China. So far as we know, it first ap- 
peared there in the seventh century of 
our era, brought by Nestorians from 
Central Asia, but it disappeared from 
China proper in the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. It appeared again in the thir- 
teenth century, brought both by Nes- 
torians and by Roman Catholics, but 
died out once more in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. In the sixteenth 
century it was introduced a third time 
by Roman Catholics, and has been 
continuously represented by them from 
that time to this. 

At present the Roman Catholic 
community numbers between two and 
a quarter and two and a half millions 
and is ministered to by about 3,500 
missionaries (2,000 priests, 200 lay 
brothers, and 1,100 sisters) and 1,200 
native priests, 205 Chinese lay brothers, 
and 1,800 Chinese sisters. The great 
majority of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries are from the continent of Europe, 
the largest number being from France. 
Recently American Catholics have 
been turning their eyes toward China, 
and some scores of Americans are now 
to be found in the Catholic missionary 
forces. 

Representatives of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church first entered China late 
in the seventeenth century, and that 


body has been present ever since. Its 
missionary body has always been small, 
however, and its Chinese Christians 
have never numbered as many as five 
thousand. The mission has suffered 
greatly during the Bolshevist régime. 

The first Protestant missionary 
landed in China in 1807. Others fol- 
lowed, and in 1926 there were about 
eight thousand, of whom—because of 
regular furloughs and health leave— 
probably sixty-five hundred were in 
China at one time. Because of the 
troubles of 1926 and 1927, the num- 
ber in China was for a time about 
cut in two. Since the close of 1927 
it has been increasing and is probably 
back to about five thousand. The 
large majority of Protestant mission- 
aries are from the British Isles and 
the United States and Canada. At 
present there are more from the United 
States than from Great Britain. The 
number of baptized Protestant Chris- 
tians is about half a million. 


Missionary ACTIVITIES 


Roman Catholic activities are cen- 
tered primarily upon the church— 
upon increasing its numbers and giving 
its members religious instruction and 
spiritual care. It has few hospitals, 
many of its works of charity are pri- 
marily for its own members, and its 
schools are chiefly for the Christian 
community. With a few exceptions, 
such as Aurora University in Shanghai 
and the university recently established 
in Peiping (Peking) by American 
Benedictines, its higher education has 
been largely for the purpose of training 
a Chinese priesthood. 

There are about a hundred and fifty 
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different Protestant societies, and while 
extensive codperation exists among 
many of them, much greater variety 
of message, method, and objective is 
found than among Roman Catholics. 
Protestant missionaries direct their 
energies partly toward giving to as 
many Chinese as possible a knowledge 
of the Christian Gospel as they under- 
stand it, partly to building up Chris- 
tian churches and training leadership 
for them, and partly to activities which 
are designed not only to win individuals 
to the Christian faith, but directly to 
help the community as a whole. Among 
the latter are schools, especially second- 
ary schools and colleges and universi- 
ties, some of them among the best in 
the Republic. 

Protestants have led in introducing 
modern medicine into China, and they 
not only maintain hospitals but have 
founded the best of the new medical 
schools. They have had a prominent 
part in famine relief, in fighting opium, 
in promoting public health programs, 
in introducing Western athletics, and in 
a variety of ways in bringing new ideas 
to China. Such well-known figures as 
Sun Yat Sen and Feng Yu Hsiang 
have been strongly influenced by 
Protestants, both being professed 
Protestant Christians, and the major- 
ity of the present heads of minis- 
tries at Nanking are avowed Protes- 
tant Christians. Two of them—C. T. 
Wang, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Wang Ch’ung Hui, head of the 
Ministry of Justice—are sons of Protes- 
tant clergymen, and at least two have 
served for some years on the staffs of 
Protestant organizations. 

Both Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants are making rapid progress to- 
ward the development of Chinese 
leadership and in turning over the 
church and related institutions to it. 
In the Roman Catholic body the pro- 
portion of Chinese to foreign priests 


has risen rapidly during the past few 
years and several Chinese bishops have 
been consecrated. Five Chinese have 
been made bishops by the Protestants, 
and other important executive posi- 
tions in the Protestant organization, 
such as the presidencies of several col- 
leges and universities, have been filled 
by Chinese. 


APPRAISAL OF MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 


An accurate appraisal of the mis- 
sionary enterprise is not easy to make, 
partly because it is difficult to divorce 
one’s self from one’s own religious— 
or  antireligious—convictions, and 
partly because opinions by the sup- 
posedly well-informed are so varied, 
Many foreign nonmissionary residents 
in China are heartily in favor of mis- 
sions and are even enthusiastic about 
them, not as an aid to foreign influ- 
ence—although some have praised 
them for that reason—but because 
they believe them to be of assistance 
to the country. 

On the other hand, other foreign 
residents in China are bitterly opposed 
to missions and are severely critical 
of them. The opinions of Chinese 
also vary. Opposition to missions by 
Chinese has been fairly constant, and 
occasionally has broken out into open 
persecution. The latest series of inci- 
dents of this kind arose out of the anti- 
Christian movement of 1926 and 1927, 
which was closely associated with in- 
tense nationalism and with Communist 
outbreaks. Missions were accused of 
being part of foreign imperialism, of 
being agents of capitalism, and of 
propagating beliefs which no scien- 
tifically minded person can hold. 

However, the great majority of the 
Christians and many non-Christians, 
including men of influence, are com- 
mendatory of missions and missionaries 
and heartily welcome them. 
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In order to see the missionary enter- 
in its true perspective and to 
reach a balanced judgment of its merits 
and demerits, it is necessary to view it 
inst the background of the entire 
impact of the Occident on China. The 
outstanding factor in China’s history 
during the past century or more is, 
as is well known, the invasion of the 
country by the Westerner and his cul- 
ture. This invasion has wrought a 
revolution in every phase of Chinese 
life—political, economic, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious. All Chinese 
institutions and customs are being 
modified, some of them drastically, and 
some are even disappearing. 

The primary cause of the coming of 
the Occident to China has been and is 
economic. It is the desire of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and investors 
for access to the markets and the raw 
materials of China which is responsible 
for the major part of the Western im- 
pact upon China. Added to this and 
usually closely allied with it have been 
the imperialistic ambitions and in- 
trigues of Occidental Powers. As a 
result, revolutionary changes would 
have occurred in Chinese culture had 
never a Christian missionary set foot 
on the shores of the country. 

What the missionary has done is to 
modify these changes. The great ma- 
jority of merchants and the diplomats 
have not come to China primarily for 
the welfare of the Chinese but to make 
money or to further the interests of 
their governments. ‘To be sure, many 
of them have been high-minded and 
have sought the well-being of the 
Chinese. For example, such men as 
Sir Robert Hart and others of the 
foreign staff of the Maritime Customs 
have been of inestimable service to 
the country. On the other hand, 
many—probably the majority—have 
shown to the Chinese the destructive 
and selfish side of the West. 


Missionaries, however — although 
they have not always or even often 
stated it in just this language—have 
had it as their chief purpose to make 
the impact of the West wholesome and 
helpful to the Chinese and to bring to 
China what they believe to be the best 
elements in Occidental civilization. 
Whether in so doing they have been 
wise and successful is another, although 
a closely associated, question. Cer- 
tainly, however, but for them the 
Chinese would have seen much less of 
the education, the medicine, and many 
of the constructive spiritual and moral 
forces of the Occident. The vast 
majority of the missionaries have been 
devoted to the welfare of the Chinese 
as they have understood it, most of 
them have lived heroic and self-deny- 
ing lives, and a large proportion have 
been men and women of decidedly 
more than average ability and educa- 
tion. 


SomE Questions DiscussED 


Viewed from this perspective, cer- 
tain questions which are frequently 
asked about the missionary enterprise 
are easier to answer than they other- 
wise would be. ‘There is, for example, 
the problem of whether or not those 
who hold Christian religious beliefs 
have the right to propagate them in 
China, and the related questions of 
what criteria should be set up upon 
which choice of a religion should be 
made, and of what ethical standards 
should mark the conduct of one religion 
toward another. 

Few in the Occident seem to be 
seriously exercised because a merchant 
advertises his factory-made cotton 
goods, or his kerosene, or his cigarettes, 
or his sewing machines all over China, 
and by every inducement known to 
high-powered salesmanship seeks to 
increase the market for them. Yet 
this is clearly propaganda which, if 
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successful, works fully as great a change 
in basic Chinese customs and institu- 
tions as does the spread of a new 
religion. 

Moreover, had the missionary never 
come to China, the religions of the 
country, and especially Confucianism, 
would have been dealt severe blows by 
the collapse of the political, social, and 
educational structure with which they 
were intimately associated. Popular 
religion, which is strongly impregnated 
with animism and a fairly low type of 
polytheism, is suffering from the advent 
of scientific views. For many of the 
educated Chinese, the alternative is not 
between one religion and another but 
between no religion and religion. The 
Christian missionary believes that in 
presenting his faith he is offering to 
the Chinese the ideal solution of their 
religious problem. It would seem that 
he has at least as much right to do this 
as have foreign merchants to promote 
the sale of their goods. 

The criterion upon which the choice 
of a religion should be based is, ulti- 
mately, whether it is true, or at least 
whether it is nearer to the truth than 
any other. Another and not neces- 
sarily related criterion is whether a new 
religion will work a revolution which 
will be damaging to society and so to 
many individuals. For example, some 
would say that while animism is ad- 
mittedly a low type of religion, the 
acceptance of a higher religion, such as 
Christianity, unless made with wise 
regard for retaining or working out 
adequate substitutes for the best in the 
social structure intertwined with ani- 
mism, may result in harm rather than 
good. It is because Christianity was 
thought to be destructive of the old 
order in China that the State and 
many of the ablest and most intelligent 
Chinese formerly opposed it. At pres- 

ent, however, the disintegration of the 
Old China is under way and cannot be 


halted. For that disintegration mis. 
sions are partly responsible, but, as we 
have said, it would have taken plage 
without them. 

The judgment as to whether missions 
should be continued and Christianity 
should be widely accepted in Ching 
must finally depend upon one’s esti- 
mate of the spiritual values of that 
faith for individuals and society, and 
that entails a discussion which would 
prolong this article beyond its proper 
limits. The missionary is convinced 
that there are in Christianity values 
which are proving of inestimable worth 
to all those who freely accept them, no 
matter of what race, and that Chris- 
tians have not only the right but the 
obligation to share them with the 
Chinese. 


Missionary AttTiruDE TOWARD 
OrHER RELIGIONS 


As to the ethical standards which 
should govern the conduct of the 
missionary toward the non-Christian 
faiths, the answer must necessarily 
depend upon one’s opinion as to what 
constitutes right standards. In the 
present disintegration of religion among 
many of the more thoughtful in China, 
the question is much less important 
than formerly. If the Christian mis- 
sionary follows fully the ethics of his 
own faith, he will treat with courtesy 
every belief sincerely held, no matter 
how different from his own.’ The tend- 
ency today, at least in Protestant 
circles, is for the missionary to present 
his own faith and what he believes it 
will do for his hearers, without attack- 
ing other religions. 

Some of the most appreciative and 
fair-minded studies of the non-Chris- 
tian philosophies and religions of China 
which the Western world possesses have 
come from the pens of missionaries. 
On the other hand, it must be said that 
many missionary writings and ad- 
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dresses in the Occident have stressed 
the weaknesses and foibles of the non- 
Christian faiths. What is probably an 
increasing proportion of missionaries, 
however, attempt to take an objective 
attitude, picturing the other faiths as 
they are, and allowing their readers or 
hearers to make their own deductions 
as to their worth. 

Another question is the propriety of 
some of the means which missionaries 
have used to propagate their faith. 
For example, hospitals and schools 
have been and still are used to form 
contacts with the Chinese and to com- 
mend the faith to them. They are 
often justified to the supporting con- 
stituencies in Europe and America on 
the ground that converts have been 
made through them. Some Roman 
Catholic missionaries have the estab- 
lished policy of paying the expenses of 
catechumens while in schools for in- 
quirers—an inducement to the poor— 
and in times of famine have more than 
once conditioned the granting of relief 
upon the recipient’s promise to receive 
Christian instruction. 

It must be said that some mission- 
aries have questioned the propriety of 
these methods and motives. It must 
also be remembered that one who is 
convinced of the value of his message 
may well feel justified in using meas- 
ures which not only in themselves help 
the Chinese but which induce them to 
hear the Christian Gospel. More- 
over, it must be added that many of the 
philanthropies and institutions main- 
tained by missionaries have been 
initiated and continued out of the sheer 
desire to relieve want and help the 
Chinese in other than strictly religious 
ways. 


GOVERNMENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MIssIons 

From the time when the first mis- 

sionary arrived in the Middle Kingdom 


an important question has been the 
proper attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment toward the missionary enter- 
prise. During part of the seventh and 
eighth centuries and during portions of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the Chinese State favored missions and 
even subsidized them. In 1692 what 
amounted to an imperial edict of tol- 
eration was issued. 

During most of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, however, Christianity was pro- 
scribed—chiefly because it was believed 
to be contrary to the basic principles on 
which the Chinese State and Chinese 
society were constructed. In 1844 
and 1846, after the first Chino-British 
war, under pressure from the French, 
the Chinese Government issued edicts 
of toleration. Toleration clauses were 
written into the treaties of 1858. By 
them, missionaries were accorded the 
privilege of propagating their faith, and 
Chinese were assured protection from 
religious persecution if they accepted 
Christianity. 

Some of these toleration clauses are 
still in force. Under them, friction and 
abuses crept in. Ministers and consuls 


of foreign powers were often called 


upon by missionaries to bring pressure 
on Chinese officials to halt persecutions 
of Chinese Christians, to insure Chinese 
Christians justice, or to see that a mis- 
sionary was supported in his treaty 
rights. Not infrequently, Chinese 
feigned conversion to obtain the sup- 
port of the powerful foreigner, and 
sometimes the promise of this support 
was held out—usually by Chinese 
agents of the church to make a good 
showing with their foreign superiors, 
also occasionally by the missionary— 
as an inducement for accepting Chris- 
tian instruction. Such support might 
well prove of value to the recipient in 
litigation or in clan feuds. 

The French Government was rather 
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more disposed than were the British 
and American Governments to give its 
support to missionaries, so that the 
Roman Catholics profited most by this 
type of political interference. The 
result, of course, was to increase the 
difficulties of the Chinese Government, 
for widely scattered groups of its sub- 
jects were in part withdrawn from its 
control and placed for certain purposes 
under the protection of foreign govern- 
ments. 


Friction DimIniIsHING 


In practice, in recent years the tol- 
eration clauses have become of less 
importance and the abuses under them 
are tending to disappear. Religious 
toleration has been written into at 
least two of the constitutions adopted 
under the Republic, and because of 
nationalist sentiment, both mission- 
aries and Chinese Christians are less 
disposed than formerly to claim the 
protection of foreign governments. 
Many missionaries, indeed, at least 
among the Protestants, would be glad 
to see the toleration clauses exscinded. 

Roman Catholic missionaries after 
1860 and Protestants after 1903 pos- 
sessed the treaty privilege, not granted 
to foreigners of other occupations, of 
acquiring property outside the treaty 
ports. Friction over this acquisition of 
property was formerly frequent and 
sometimes bulked large in China’s 
foreign affairs. That, too, has largely 
subsided since 1911, although the Na- 
tionalist Government is today disposed 
to regulate, strictly, the holding of real 
estate by missionaries. 

During the last few years the Gov- 
ernment has striven to control the 
schools established by missionaries, 
seeking to have them registered with it 
and supervised by it. It insists that 
the study of religion be not required in 
the curriculum and that attendance 
at religious exercises be voluntary. 


Indeed, it forbids the teaching of re. 
ligion on school premises and during 
school hours to pupils of primary and 
middle school grade. Many mission. 
ary institutions have complied with 
these conditions, but some have de 
clined to do so, claiming that such 
compliance would involve a sacrifice of 
principle. 


RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The answer to the question of how 
far the Chinese Government should 
interfere with the activities of mis 
sionaries depends partly upon one’s 
attitude toward the sovereignty of the 
State. If the authority of the State is 
and ought to be absolute, both over its 
citizens and over the privileges of 
foreigners within its borders, then no 
objection can be raised to the regula- 
tion and even the prohibition of all 
activity of missionaries and of the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by Chinese, 
The present tendency the world over, 
especially under the influence of na- 
tionalism, is to exalt the authority of 
the State. To this the churches have 
had in large measure to bow. 

Many Roman Catholics, however, 
hold that in certain realms the Church 
must be superior to the State, and 
many Protestants maintain that the 
individual Christian must act accord- 
ing to what he believes to be the will of 
God, even when that contravenes the 
laws of the State. A special form of 
the question has to do with the control 
of education. Shall the State or shall 
religious bodies here be supreme? 
Basic differences in philosophies of life 
are involved—whether the temporal 
welfare of man as governed by the 
State is of more importance, or the 
eternal welfare of the soul, ministered 
to by the religious organization, Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, or Moslem. 

At present the Roman Catholic 
Church tends to be friendly to Chinese 
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nationalism, and many Protestant 
bodies have largely made their peace 
with it. There is here, however, a 
fundamental question on which, for 
poth Catholics and Protestants, dif- 
ferences will inevitably continue to 
arise. Complete reconciliation is prob- 
ably impossible. 

The relation of Christian missions to 
the Chinese State is complicated by 
other factors—principally the connec- 
tion between missionaries and the na- 
tional interests of their native lands. 
Anti-Christian Chinese have much his- 
tory on their side when they declare 
that the missionary has been and is 
an agent of foreign imperialism. Na- 
poleon III found in the execution of a 
French Catholic missionary an excuse 
for entering the Arrow War (1856- 
1860); the Kaiser’s Government made 
the murder of two German Catholic 
missionaries the occasion for the seizure 
of Kiaochow—although both actions 
had been contemplated before the 
deaths of the missionaries and probably 
would have been taken anyway. 

Portugal first and then France re- 
garded Catholic missions as an aid to 
their political influence and prestige in 
China, and Mussolini has given largely 
to Italian Catholic missions. More 
than once financial support has been 
asked for missions, both Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, on the ground that 
they further national influence and 
open up a market for goods. Even if 
such motives had not entered, mission- 
aries have, even though unintention- 
ally, built up religious and cultural 
spheres of influence for their own 
nationalities. 

On the propriety of the use of mis- 
sions to promote the interests of their 
own country and nonmissionary coun- 
trymen, missionary opinion has been 
divided. The present tendency, es- 
pecially under the pressure of Chinese 
nationalism, is to denounce it. Both 


Roman Catholics and Protestants are 
making efforts to strip Christianity in 
China of unessential foreign dress and 
to help it to take on Chinese forms 
in architecture, ritual, organization, 
and leadership. Complete accommoda- 
tion is impossible without denaturing 
Christianity, but the present tend- 
ency is away from using the Church 
as a stalking horse for Western political, 
economic, orcultural imperialism. How 
successful missions will be in effecting 
the divorce remains to be seen. 


PROTECTION OF MISSIONARIES 


Another problem related to the 
above is the protection given the mis- 
sionary by his Government. Shall the 
missionary ask for or even accept the 
protection of marines and gunboats to 
insure his safety and his treaty rights? 
In case he or his property is injured, 
should he ask for indemnity or should 
he accept it if it is exacted without 
his consent? Often in the past, mis- 
sionaries have requested and received 
such protection and have been given 
indemnities, some of them large. More 
and more, at least in Protestant circles, 
such a policy is deprecated. Many 
Protestant missionaries would gladly 
see extraterritoriality abolished, a num- 
ber have notified their governments 
that they wish no armed force to be 
used to protect or avenge them, and 
many have refused to put in claims 
for indemnity or even to accept it. 
Several Protestant boards have de- 
clined to ask for or to receive compensa- 
tion for property destroyed by out- 
breaks. 

The attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment is that a missionary, as a citi- 
zen, is entitled to protection and, in 
the interests of his nonmissionary fel- 
low citizens, must be given it whether 
he asks for it or not—that the prece- 
dent must not be established of 
permitting American citizens to be 
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mishandled with impunity. This par- 
ticular problem could be solved if mis- 
sionaries were to be naturalized as 
Chinese citizens, but so far, very few 
have taken that step. 

Missionaries have had compara- 
tively little active part in the internal 
politics of China. Occasionally, as we 
have said, they have interfered in law- 
suits. Much less frequently they have 
mediated between warring factions and 
they have even saved cities from de- 
struction. Now and then they have 
acted informally as advisers to officials. 
At times pressure from them has been 
successful in obtaining the removal of 
anti-Christian officials. Chinese who 
have imbibed from Protestant mis- 
sionaries democratic sentiments have 
had a good deal to do with current 
political changes. At present, how- 
ever, no missionary would dare, even if 
he wished to do so, openly to take an 
active part in Chinese politics. The 
nationalistic spirit would make it im- 
possible. 


Misstonaries INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


What missionaries have done, how- 
ever, and are continuing to do, is to 
help mold the opinion of their home- 
lands. The enthusiasm in eighteenth- 
century Europe for things Chinese was 
due in large part to information pro- 
vided by Catholic missionaries. ‘The 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which is 
doing so much.-to help the peoples of 
the Pacific to a sympathetic under- 
standing of each other, is largely an 
outgrowth of the Foreign (Missionary) 
Division of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The books on China 
with the largest circulation in the 
United States are those issued by the 
(Protestant) Missionary Education 
Movement and are, it must be added, 
sympathetic with China. A _ large 
proportion—possibly the majority—of 


those teaching Chinese subjects in oy 
universities owe their connection with 
that country to missions, being either 
former missionaries or sons of mission. 
aries. Missionaries have repeatedly 
expressed their conviction on Chinege 
affairs to the Department of State and 
to members of Congress. 

Most of this missionary influence on 
the American attitude has made for 
sympathy for and understanding of 
China. In public addresses some mis. 
sionaries portray the evils of the lands 
in which they live, but a large propor. 
tion can be counted on to uphold the 
cause of their adopted country. Cer. 
tainly in the case of China, many 
Japanese, British, and Europeans be- 
lieve that the American missionary 
enterprise has been largely responsible 
for whatever good feeling Chinese have 
for the United States and insist that it 
has been deliberate and astute Ameri- 
can propaganda. Certainly, too, some 
American business men in China have 
regarded the missionaries as sentimen- 
talists, who are painting China to the 
home constituency in entirely too rosy 
colors. 

American missionaries may some 
times have identified democracy and 
bathtubs with the Christian Gospel— 
and something can be said for the 
connection. Undoubtedly they have 
made many mistakes. On the whole, 
however, China and the United States 
are nearer to a friendly understanding 
of each other because of the missionary. 


OF THE FuTURE? 


An interesting and important final 
question is, what of the future of 
Christianity in China? Is it likely to 
be a permanent and growing factor in 
Chinese life? If so, what forms will it 
take—those traditional in the West or 
modes distinctively Chinese? An an- 
swer, of course, is in the nature of 
prophecy, and prophecies are notorious 
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for their fallibility. Much, for exam- 
ple, depends upon the unknown factor 
of the future of Christianity in the 
Occident. 

This much is clear: For the past 
thirty-five years the influence of Chris- 
tianity in China has been rapidly 
growing. Sometimes it is said that, as 
compared with Buddhism, Christian 
missions in China have been unsuc- 
cessful—that Christianity has now 
been continuously present in China for 
over three centuries and has not made 
near the place for itself that Buddhism 
had made in that length of time. 

This comparison is not accurate and 
is certainly misleading. It required 
between four and five hundred years of 
fairly constant contact with the older 
Buddhist centers outside of China— 
in India and Central Asia—for Bud- 
dhism to reach its heyday in China and 
to establish itself firmly as a prominent 
part of the life of the Empire. Bud- 
dhism had the advantage, moreover, of 
being most actively propagated while 
China was politically divided—in the 
nearly four centuries between the Han 
and T’ang Dynasties. 

With the exception of a few brief in- 
tervals in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and the early part of the eight- 
eenth centuries, Christianity was 
frowned upon and usually proscribed 
by the State from the coming of Xavier 
in the sixteenth century until the toler- 
ation edicts of the eighteen-forties— 
and even since then, the State has usu- 
ally been none too cordial. Then, too, 


until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the State was strong enough 
to do as it pleased with the foreign 
faith. Moreover, not until after 1895 
was China in a state of flux. 

Christian missions have had less 
than a century during which they could 
work openly in China. Really, only 
since 1895 and 1900 have they had the 
freedom which Buddhism enjoyed for 
much of the time from about the be- 
ginning of the third century. Yet in 
this brief period Christianity has had 
a marked effect on the country. Not 
only are some of China’s outstanding 
leaders—especially in politics and edu- 
cation—professed Christians, and not 
only do professed Christians number 
about one per cent of the population, 
but Christian ideals are becoming 
more and more familiar, and in many 
ways the changing culture of China is 
being affected by the work of Christian 
missions. Whatever the future may 
have in store, the past thirty or thirty- 
five years have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth of Christian influence in Chi- 
nese life, and, in spite of and partly be- 
cause of the anti-Christian movements 
of the past few years, that influence is 
continuing to grow. 

If, however, Christianity comes to be 
as integral a part of Chinese life as did 
Buddhism, it will probably, like that 
other faith, do so in forms largely 
molded by the Chinese environment. 
It is almost certain that only a Sini- 
cized Christianity can permanently 
triumph in China. 
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The Guilds and Trade Associations of China 


By J. S. Px.D. 


Formerly, Princeton-Yenching Foundation; Author, The Guilds of Peking; Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Pomona College, Claremont, California 


HE study of the Chinese guilds is 

not a field of research that has been 
taken up to any extent by Chinese 
scholars. The older literati had no 
interest in the activities of artisans and 
tradesmen, while the new type scholars 
with modern education are more in- 
terested in contemporaneous industrial! 
and commercial developments than in 
what they consider the useless vestiges 
of an older order. 


STUDIES OF THE GUILDS 


The pioneer study of the guilds was 
made by D. J. MacGowan and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in its 
volume of 1888-1889. This extensive 
paper was relied on to a very large ex- 
tent in a later study by H. B. Morse, 
“The Guilds of China,” 1909. Both 
these studies deal largely with the guild 
organizations in Southern and Central 
China and draw largely from guild con- 
stitutions and documents, but they lack 
intensive study of any one guild and 
are largely based on secondary sources. 

The first careful investigation of the 
behavior pattern of these interesting 
organizations from first-hand observa- 
tion appeared in a section of Peking— 
A Social Survey by S. D. Gamble in 
1921.1 The author’s study of forty- 
two Peiping guilds was published in 
1928.? 

While it is conceivable that at some 
later date, Nationalist China, seeking 


1Gamble, S. D., and Burgess, J. S., Peking— 
A Social Survey, New York: 1921. 

? Burgess, J. S., The Guilds of Peking, New 
York: 1928. 
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to revalue the social institutions of the 
past, may select the ancient guild asa 
pattern for a reorganization of modern 
industry, there is at present no indica- 
tion of such a probability. The guilds, 
in their old form, are an integral part of 
the social structure of China of the 
past; they are disappearing rapidly 
with the coming of modern industry 
and commerce. There are almost no 
signs of a conscious attempt to adapt 
the ancient organizations to meet 
modern commercial and industrial con- 
ditions, While in many of the smaller 
cities and in some of the larger ones, the 
guilds’ activities still continue very 
much as of yore, it seems clear that it is 
merely a question of time before most 
of these organizations will have been 
completely superseded by new types of 
commercial and industrial grouping. 
What then is the value of the study 
of the Chinese guilds? ‘To the student 
of industrial history and social institu- 
tions, these ancient associations give 
insight into the economic organization 
of the pre-industrial age. There is 
every reason to believe that many of 
the guilds, for example those existing 
today in Peiping, are very similar to 
those of a thousand years ago. The 
disintegrating effect on these older 
institutions of the coming of modern 
industry is also revealed in this study. 
For the study of contemporary Chi- 
nese life, this investigation is of signifi- 
cance because it depicts one of the types 
of corporate life of the fast-passing 
ancient China, which must be under- 
stood if we are to form a correct judg- 
ment regarding what is actually taking 
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place in the Celestial Republic in 1930. 
Although it seems improbable that 
the guild organization in its ancient 
form will even continue to exist in 
modern China, nevertheless the psy- 
chological characteristics, the group 


' solidarity, the methods of group action 


and protest, and the ancient types of 
control clearly seen in the guilds have 
their effect in the contemporary social 
situation. 

INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT Ways 


In describing the culture pattern of 
ancient China we find what has been 
termed “group individualism” as an 
outstanding characteristic. The an- 
cient groupings where ninety-five per 
cent of the people found their interests 
and formed their attitudes and values, 
were the family or clan, the village, and 
the guild. These three organizations 
had much in common. They were 
ruled by the elders. They were the 
servants of ancient custom and prec- 
edent. They were purely local in 
interest. 

Although young educated China has 
definitely broken with the paternalistic 
and traditional past, the power of the 
ancient ways still controls many ac- 
tivities, even of the most modern, and 
the drawbacks of customary and time- 
honored behavior hinder the rapid 
spread of new ways. 

Social change in China is mottled. 
In the cities among the students there 
is the greatest scorn of the quiet, obe- 
dient habits of the village, of the dutiful 
behavior of children in the clan, and of 
the archaic ways of the guilds. At the 
same time there is no assurance that 
the returned student from America, 
with his Ph.D. degree, may not on his 
return to China obey the head of the 
clan in the choice of his own wife. 
The most modern of the officials, in 
their political groupings, frequently 
show the same clan spirit, the same 


obedience to the elderly leader of the 
group, and the same restriction of 
loyalty to their own clique, that mem- 
bers of the more primitive organizations 
showed before them. 

Out in the country areas near the 
cities, the modern textile industries, 
silk filature factories, and flour mills 
have their direct effect on the home 
industries and on the strength of the 
guilds in the country towns, while tens 
of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren are daily coming into the large 
cities for employment in the factories. 
The power of the ancient ways, whether 
in family clan, village life, or guild or- 
ganization is here weakening. Farther 
out in the country we find towns where, 
with few exceptions, life goes on much 
as it did in the time of Confucius. 

In this paper we will merely bring 
out a few of the outstanding features of 
the ancient guilds as we find them in 
Peiping today, a city where until re- 
cently, the effects of modern industry 
had been limited and the guilds were 
still strong and active, although show- 
ing sure signs of eventual change or 
dissolution. 


CoMPOSITION OF GUILDS 


A word should be said regarding the 
meaning of the term “guild.” This 
word, taken from European medieval 
history, has been variously applied in 
China to the religious fraternity or 
private religious clubs, to the organiza- 
tions of local provincials—whether 
merchants or officials—living outside of 
their own provinces, to the great guild 
merchants—the Newchwang, Swatow, 
and Canton organizations that are 
composed of many groups of local mer- 
chants and artisans—and to the local 
professional, craft, and commercial 
guilds which we are now describing. 
These were associations of craftsmen, 
merchants, or professionals, organized 
for the purposes of furthering their mu- 
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tual -interests, primarily economic, of 
mutually protecting the members of 
their respective crafts, trades, and pro- 
fessions, and of working out regula- 
tions and procedures to be followed by 
the members with such ends in view. 

Our study covered forty-two of these 
organizations out of the probable one 
hundred and twenty-eight in Peiping. 
Among the sixteen draft guilds studied 
were those of the building trades—the 
carpenters, the masons and the paint- 
ers; the makers of dyes; the paper- 
hangers, who also made the paper 
effigies burned at funerals; the tailors; 
and several groups that had to do with 
making different parts of the Chinese 
shoe. 

Among the eighteen commercial 
guilds studied were the cloth stores, the 
coal stores, the hat stores, the mutton 
and pork shops, the rice and flour 
stores, the shoe stores, and the sellers 
of fresh vegetables. 

The eight professional guilds studied 
—in many ways the most interesting 
and certainly the most highly organized 
and some of them the oldest—were the 
actors, the barbers, the blind singers, 
the cooks, the kitchen coolies, the por- 
ters, the story-tellers, and the waiters. 

The number of guild members varied 
from twenty or thirty to as many as 
nine thousand in the case of the tailors, 
seven thousand of the masons, and four 
thousand of the carpenters. 

The artisans and the craftsmen are 
still practically compelled to join the 
guild, although the modern police in 
Peiping have taken away the authority 
of the guild courts to inflict physical 
punishment; because of social pressure 
and indirect methods with which the 
police do not interfere, the craftsman 
finds it a practical necessity to become 
a member of the organization. In the 
commercial guilds the membership is 
by stores, and the owner of the store 
represents the local unit in guild meet- 


ings. Although theoretically in most 
cases it is optional with the local store 
whether the owner joins the guild op 
not, he almost always finds it to his ad- 
vantage to do so. The same circum. 
stances apply to the professionals, who 
with very few exceptions belong to 
their local organizations. 

All of the forty-two Peiping guilds 
studied draw their membership from 
within Peiping or from Peiping and its 
suburbs. These are purely local or- 
ganizations, with no relation to larger 
and national groups, except in the case 
of the commercial guilds, which have in 
recent years joined the local chamber 
of commerce, which has a national 
organization. 


GuILp ORGANIZATION 


These guilds have no set form of or- 
ganization. They vary from the in- 
formal rule of a few of the elderly 
craftsmen, as in the case of the mat 
tent builders, to the elaborate organiza- 
tion of the professionals, such as the 
actors, the blind, and the barbers. 
The actors report: “There are three 
heads, two officials in charge of the cur- 
rent year, two officers of the month, 
four treasurers, four who take charge of 
general affairs, four directors.” The 
Blind Guild has an even more detailed 
list of officers. In many of the com- 
mercial guilds the older men control, 
without formal election but by com- 
mon consent, the internal affairs of the 
guild, but a definite representative is 
elected to work for the interest of the 
group through the very recently or- 
ganized chamber of commerce. 

In sixteen of these organizations was 
found an interesting system of rotating 
committees or boards that control the 
affairs of the guild. This is true of the 
carpenters, where committees from 
different areas of the city successively 
have charge of the guild meetings and 
affairs for the year. 
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In no particular are these organiza- 
tions more close in their similarity to 
the medieval guilds of Europe than in 
the apprentice system, most clearly 
defined in The Craft and Professional 
Groups. During the period of ap- 
prenticeship, which is usually three 
years, but in some cases is as long as 
six and seven years, the youths are 
under the control of the master of their 
shop or store, or of their personal 
teacher in the case of the professional 
groups. The parents usually supply 
clothing for the apprentice and fre- 
quently give initial presents to his 
teacher. Food and lodging are sup- 
plied by the master. The general 
practice is to pay no wage during the 
apprenticeship period, but bonuses 
and special fees are given at the three 
great festivals of the Chinese year. 

After finishing the period of training, 
very often formal ceremonies mark the 
graduation of the apprentice and his 
becoming a journeyman. ‘The follow- 
ing is a description given by a member 
of the Cooks’ Guild of this ceremony: 


After three or five years, when the term 
of apprenticeship has been completed, sev- 
eral of the masters gather together with 
their respective apprentices and formally 
sign a document which signifies that the 
apprentice has graduated or finished his 
term of training. The apprentice kowtows 
to his master and also to the guarantors, 
while his father or brother provides a feast 
of several tables for the party. The docu- 
ment that has been written must be in 
the handwriting of the master. Among the 
forms of thanking the master are: (1) the 
presenting of four hairpins to the master’s 
wife; (2) the presenting of two bolts of 
cloth, a hat and a pair of shoes to the mas- 
ter, together with providing a feast for him; 
(3) the presenting of a hairpin called Chiu- 
Lien-Luan to the master’s mother. The 
tinkers report that “‘when the apprentice 
has finished his term of training, as a rule 
he invites the teacher to a feast which is 


attended by the officials of the various - 


divisions of the guild.” The teacher in 


turn will supply the apprentice with a set of 
instruments for him to use. In this last 
case there is an exchange of gifts in the pre- 
senting of the instruments commonly used 
by the tinkers in their metal work. This is 
the final gesture before the apprentice be- 
comes a full-fledged worker.* 

Unquestionably, in a country where 
literary education was prized above 
everything else, and where the popula- 
tion pressed heavily upon the food sup- 
ply, this ancient system had its great 
value as the only method of technical, 
industrial, and commercial training. 
While some masters treated their ap- 
prentices with undoubted cruelty, 
others treated them as members of the 
family. In many of the craft guilds, 
apprentices, journeymen, and master 
would eat together at the same table, 
and the shop was considered the second 
home of those working in it. The 
system had all the merits and the de- 
fects of paternalism in its most ab- 
solute form. 


PHILANTHROPIC AND RELIGIOUS 
FEATURES 


A feature of the guilds that strongly 
reminds one of similar provisions of the 
large family clans is the charitable ac- 
tivities for guild members, especially 
marked in the craft guilds. Seven of 
these groups have their own cemeteries; 
in many cases funeral expenses and 
coffins are supplied by the guilds for 
their poorer members; in some few 
cases medical help of the ancient type 
is given to guild members who are ill. 
Among the commercial guilds only, we 
find active interest in poor relief and 
famine relief and the expenditure of 
guild funds for many philanthropic ac- 
tivities far beyond their own member- 
ship. 

Of particular interest is the religious 
worship among the guildsmen. In 
1926 the yearly worship of the patron 

3 Burgess, J. S., The Guilds of Peking, pp. 
164-165. 
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saint or supposed founder of the guild 
was the custom in twenty-eight of the 
forty-two organizations, while nine 
reported that in recent years the an- 
cient practice had been discontinued. 

The commercial guilds for the most 
part worship the God of Wealth; the 
building trades have their own myth- 
ological character, Lu Pan, the sup- 
posed founder of the crafts of carpen- 
try, painting, and masonry. Among 
the others worshiped are the Kitchen 
God and several of the ancient officials 
and philosophers, such as Wen Tai Shih 
—a high official of the Shang Dynasty 
(1152-1222 A.D.)—and Chu Hsi, the 
commentator on Confucius (1130- 
1201 A.D.). Several emperors are in- 
cluded in the list, and also several of 
the mythological characters of the 
Buddhist pantheon. 

The best way to form a picture of the 
religious worship is to describe briefly 
the principal activities in the yearly 
meeting of a guild. In the first place, 
the invitations to the yearly meeting 
are sent out presumably as a call to 
worship the founder of the guild—not 
ostensibly to transact business. The 
place of the meeting is either a large 
hall in the guild house, a temple, or a 
public restaurant. The guildsman ar- 
riving first pays his annual dues; he 
then at once goes forward, bowing 
three times with his head to the ground 
before a wooden effigy or a picture of 
the patron or master that is the central! 
object of worship; in front of this effigy 
or picture is spread the usual feast for 
the master, made up of such dishes as 
chicken, fish, meat, fruits, nuts, veg- 
etables, and rice. Imitation silver or 
gold money is placed on the altar. 
Candles are burned before the effigy 
or picture. Frequently to the right or 
left of the central figure are the pictures 
of former guild headmen who also are 
worshiped by certain members of the 
guild who have had special relations 


with them or who may be descended 
from them. 

When most of the members arrive, g 
play given by local actors begins—thig 
of course also for the benefit of the guild 
founder. During the intervals be 
tween the acts, business is transacted, 
fines are announced, or officers ap 
pointed or chosen. Frequently those 
who have been guilty during the last 
year of transgressing the guild rules are 
brought forward to acknowledge their 
transgressions before the master’s pie. 
ture and to bow and ask forgiveness, 
When the play is over and the business 
transactions finished, the ceremony of 
Sung Shen takes place. The god ig 
ushered out. If the object of worship 
is a paper effigy, it is burned in the 
neighboring courtyard. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
among the Peiping guildsmen as to the 
significance of the religious worship, 
Many claim that it is purely a form, 
with no deep meaning today. Many 
others, however, notably the members 
of the building trades, claim that the 
worship of the guild founder keeps a 
high morale among the members and 
fosters a sense of solidarity in their 
craft. The fact that many guilds are 
discontinuing the ancient worship 
shows the effect of modern ideas and of 
contact with the new industrial age. 


GuILp FuNcTIONS 


The principal functions of the guilds 
are undoubtedly economic. They con- 
sist in general of: (1) maintaining 8 
monopoly for guild members; (2) pre- 
venting competition within the guild; 
and (3) determining prices and wages 
and otherwise regulating the economie 
procedures of guildsmen. 

Investigation of the actual proce 
dures of the Peiping guildsmen shows 
that the control of prices and wages is 
effected much more by common consent 
and informal agreement than by rigid 
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ruling. This is especially true among 
the commercial groups. 

A remarkable contrast to the guilds 
of medieval Europe, so far as the 
Peiping guilds are concerned, is that 
there appears to be no effort made to 
standardize goods. One of the usual 
practices of medieval guilds was that 
in view of the monopoly granted by 
the community to craftsmen of a cer- 
tain kind, the guild put its seal and 
mark upon the product, guaranteeing 
its quality. 

Another function of the guilds is the 
minute regulation of methods of pro- 
cedure in local shops or stores, and of 
methods of treatment of journeymen 
and apprentices. Here is an example 
from the regulations of the leather 
stores guild: 


(1) When an apprentice has finished his 
three years, the master may send him to a 
shop to be employed; but if the master 
does not permit him to be thus employed 
by the shop, no shop is allowed to engage 
him. Violation of this rule will be pun- 
ished by deprivation of membership. (2) 
When workers lose sheets of leather or take 
them away for sale, other shops are not 
allowed to buy the leather. Violation of 
this rule will be punished by a fine of ten 
times as much as the value of the leather. 
(8) When the stores of the guild sell leather 
they must sell it at the standard rate of the 
Sung Chiang tael. If the tael is reckoned 
in current Chinese currency, the transac- 
tion must be reckoned according to the full 
market rate of the Chinese dollar. Docu- 
ments recording such transactions must 
have the guild seal attached. There will 
be a fine of six hundred coppers ($1.74) 
for incense money for violation of this rule. 
(4) When joining the guild, fees must be 
paid on time. No fees will be collected 
after the proper date. Failure to pay the 
fee will result in expulsion from the guild. 
If the offender wishes to join the guild 
again, he will be fined twelve thousand cop- 
pers ($34.78) and must give a play before 
the altar of the God of Wealth. (5) If the 
president (of the guild) fails to appear on 


the 26th of the third month, the day for 
worship and the theatrical performance, he 
is fined six hundred coppers ($1.74).‘ 


The minute regulations regarding 
behavior of managers and workers is 
thus described in the documents of the 
barbers’ guild: 


The managers and workers must not 
laugh or make jokes among themselves 
while they are at work. They must not 
smoke cigarettes in front of their cus- 
tomers. 

The managers and workers must not 
drink wine during the day, and the eating of 
onions and garlic is absolutely forbidden by 
the guild. 

The managers and workers must clean 
the combs and other instruments as soon 
as they have finished their work.’ 


GuiLp PRocEDURE 


The regulations of the guilds are un- 
doubtedly not enforced as rigorously 
as formerly. In ancient times the 
guild courts, composed of appointed 
members, had the right to inflict physi- 
cal punishment upon those who had 
transgressed guild law. It is reported 
that even the death penalty in some 
cases could be used without measures 
being taken by local officials. 

Today in Peiping, while the ancient 
courts of the guilds have been shorn of 
their authority, nevertheless, through 
social pressure, these organizations 
have a large measure of control over 
their members. The Peiping tinkers, 
for example, are accustomed to take 
away the tools from the offending 
guildsman. Expulsion and the com- 
plete boycott by guild members are 
effective in dealing with the offending 
artisan or tradesman. 

A striking feature of the behavior of 
these groups, corresponding closely 


‘ Burgess, J. S., The Guilds of Peking, pp. 
199-200. 
5 Ibid., p. 199. 
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with similar activities of the villagers 
or of the members of the large family 
clan, is their ability to stand together 
as a solid group in protest against the 
action of the overbearing official. In 
contemporary China, the ability of the 
Chinese to unite in common protest on 
a larger than local scale has been fre- 
quently demonstrated. The threat- 
ened national strike in 1919, caused by 
indignation against a corrupt govern- 
‘ment bent on signing the Versailles 
. Treaty and thus giving away the 
Province of Shantung, is an illustra- 
tion. When the officials went too far 
it was held to be the people's right, 
representing the will of Heaven, to pro- 
test and even to expel the unjust 
official. A few years ago the scaven- 
gers of Peiping, because of what they 
considered an unjust police regulation, 
refused to remove the night soil from 
the capital city. The inconvenience 
thus caused and the protests from the 
citizens of the capital soon caused the 
police to modify the obnoxious regu- 
lation. 

What are the elements or forces 
which hold together in remarkable 
solidarity these ancient groups? ‘This 
inquiry was made to representatives 
of the guilds themselves. In the re- 
plies, the largest number stressed the 
mutual “economic advantage”’ and the 
aid in making a living which these or- 
ganizations make possible. ‘The other 
two elements most stressed were “tra- 
dition” and “religious belief.’ ‘The 
power of ancient habit reénforced by 
the religious practices in connection 
with the worship of the guild founders 
or patron saints makes a strong bond 
that holds the guildsmen together. In 
the ancient social system where the 
avaricious official sought to exploit the 
people, another cause for the sense of 
unity in the guilds was undoubtedly the 
necessity of standing together against 
governmental injustice. 


MopeERN CHANGES 


It is impossible to make any one 
statement to describe what is happen. 
ing to the guilds in contemporary 
China. Certain of them are being dig. 
continued. This is especially true 
where their manufactured products are 
no longer in demand. For example, 
the Brass Wash Basin Guild disap. 
peared with the coming of the enameled 
wash pan, which is both cheaper and 
lighter. The guild that made the col 
ored thread formerly woven into the 
queue, dissolved when the style of hair. 
dress changed. A change of style in 
hat wear has made popular the use of 
foreign-style caps and straw hats, with 
the result that the Hat Guild of Peking, 
makers of the old-style Chinese close- 
fitting skulleaps, has ceased to fune- 
tion. Where the same article can be 
made more cheaply and more efficiently 
in the modern factory, the old proc- 
esses disappear and the guilds go with 
them. For example, the Textile Guild 
of Shanghai has so completely disap- 
peared that even the Government 
Bureau of Economic Information was 
unable to find a trace of it. The new 
factories have completely taken the 
place of the old hand loom, and the 
new organization of labor and capital 
has displaced the guild. 

The tenacity of ancient habit is, 
however, reflected in Peiping in the 
formation of new guilds of merchants 
who are selling modern-style articles. 
For example, the electricians and the 
sellers of automobiles and of bicycles 
have their guilds, roughly correspond- 
ing to the ancient commercial groups— 
but with the religious element notably 
absent. 

It is also, of course, clear that certain 
newer types of industry do not lend 
themselves to such organization. The 
railroad workers, the miners, and other 
industrial workers have organized units 
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composed of workers of many kinds 
within the same industry. 

In a few cases, there are indications 
of a change of structure within the guild 
itself to meet modern conditions. For 
example, the Incense and Cosmetic 
Guild of Peiping and the Incense 
Burners Guild of Hangchow have in 
recent years practiced separate meet- 
ings of employers and employees; 
while in Canton, in some cases there 
have been workers’ organizations 
within the guild, from which employers 
were excluded. These tendencies to 
reorganize the guild from within have 
not apparently had any powerful effect. 
The old organizations were too custom- 
bound to be flexible in the face of con- 
temporary economic changes. 

With the rise of the power of the 
People’s Party since 1926, there have 
been increasing numbers of guilds that 
have been induced by these moderns 
to reorganize into modern-style labor 
unions. The Nationalist Government 
has also been active in stimulating the 
employers to form their own separate 
associations. A survey of 180 labor 
unions in Canton in March, 1927 shows 
that 74 were reorganized guilds. In 
Peiping in the fall of 1928, the Kuomin- 
tang had its propagandists active in 
promoting new-style labor unions, both 
among the guildsmen and among un- 
organized groups. 

In the earlier days of the present rev- 
olutionary movement, 1926 to 1927, 
the promotion of the organization of 
labor by the People’s Party was pri- 
marily political in motive. The labor 
unions and the peasant unions had di- 
rect representation in the party and in 
some places in the Government itself. 
The policy of the present Nanking 
régime is, on the one hand, the active 
promotion of the labor unions and em- 
ployer associations under Government 
regulations and, on the other, the con- 
trol of these organizations through 


legislation and through Governmental 
arbitration courts, where the disputes 
of labor and capital are settled with the 
Government representative as umpire. 

The changes in the guilds may then 
be summarized as follows: 


Some types of guilds are disappearing, 
while on the other hand certain new guilds 
of workmen manufacturing or selling new 
types of commodities are being formed on 
the old lines of organization. Some craft 
guilds are changing their processes of man- 
ufacture to meet new demands. In many 
guilds there its coming to pass structural 
differentiation, the employers and _ the 
laborers forming their own respective 
groups either voluntarily or by compulsion 
of law. Especially in South and Central 
China many of the guilds are being reor- 
ganized into labor unions. The laws and 
regulations both of the Republic and of the 
Peoples Party are restricting more and 
more the activities of both the craft and the 
commercial guilds and are making impossi- 
ble many practices formerly common to the 
guilds. Compelling membership for all 
working in the same trade in a given area is 
forbidden. Strikes of workmen against 
employers formerly forbidden by law are 
now allowed. Guild courts are no longer 
allowed to punish offenders, and in the case 
of the commercial guilds, the courts of the 
chamber of commerce are largely taking 
the place of the old guild tribunals. The 
Chamber of Commerce Movement is en- 
larging the horizon of those engaged in 
commerce and gradually creating among 
the commercial guilds a provincial and na- 
tional outlook where formerly there was 
only local interest.° 


ANCIENT SysTEM CoLoRs THE 
PRESENT 

There seems then no question that 
the guilds in their ancient form are 
largely disappearing. Their profound 
effect, like the effect of the clan or the 
village organization, is seen in the 
habits and the attitudes of contem- 
porary China directly traceable to the 

6 Burgess, J. S., The Guilds of Peking, pp. 232- 
233. 
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ancient ways. For example, the first 
labor legislation of modern China in 
1919 was complied with by Chinese 
employers, although very ineffectively, 
to a degree beyond the expectation of 
Westerners living in China. In the 
Shanghai factories in the foreign set- 
tlement, where the Chinese Govern- 
ment had no legal jurisdiction, many 
Chinese employers complied with a 
large number of these regulations. In 
the new factories the improvement of 
labor conditions was not carried out 
because of necessity but bécause of the 
ancient habit of regarding the common 
interests of worker and master. The 
ability of the modern labor unions 
effectively to achieve their ends by 
strikes is traceable to similar habits in 
the ancient guilds. 

A listing of the values of the old 
guild system shows at once that some 
of the traits of the ancient organizations 
will find a large place in modern in- 
dustrial life, while others do not fit the 


situation. The sense of creative ag 
complishment in the craft guilds, the 
unquestioning contentment and pag 
sive satisfaction of both workers and 
masters, and the close, face-to-face 
relationship in the shop, will undoubt. 
edly disappear with the coming of the 
factory. ‘The custom of easy adjust. 
ment by discussion of the differences 
between masters and men finds its 
ready counterpart in the arbitration 
courts now operating in Shanghai, 
The Chinese guildsmen were used to 
settling their differences by a round- 
table discussion and understood the 
method. In spite of the oversupply of 
labor that gives undue advantage to 
the modern Chinese employer, it seems 
probable that a large degree of coépera- 
tion between employers’ associations 
and labor unions will come more 
quickly in China, because of the guild 
background, than the Westerner, with 
his individualistic tradition and back- 
ground, would expect. 
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Peiping Family Budgets 


By Sipney D. Gamez, A.M. 
Author, Peking: A Social Survey, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N 1927 when the Peiping carpenters’ 
and masons’ guilds gave the work- 
ers an increase in wages, they set the 
new rate at 75 cents a day for skilled 
workers and 45 cents a day for un- 
skilled men. As a skilled man would 
receive only some $250 if he worked a 
full year, it is evident that a very large 
proportion of Peiping’s working-class 
families receive an average income of 
less than $25 a month, or $300 a year." 
“How do the workers manage to live 
on that amount?” is a question asked 
by many people. Several investigators 
have tried to find an answer to this 
question by means of interview studies 
and estimates of family expenditure. 
This article gives the results of an 
attempt to find the answer by means of 
a year’s day-by-day record of family 
income and expenditure. 


Famity Accounts Kept 

Beginning in July, 1926, two Chinese, 
Mr. Wang He Chen and Mr. Liang 
Jen He, graduates of Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, working with the 
author, undertook to persuade a num- 
ber of families to keep account of their 
income and expenditure. It was im- 
possible for the writer, however, to do 
any of the field work because he was 
not Chinese, because of language dif- 
ficulties, and so forth. Account-keep- 
ing was a new idea to most of the 
families, so it was not easy to overcome 
their suspicions, persuade them that 
the figures were wanted for a social 
study and not for some ulterior pur- 
pose—additional taxation, and so 


1 All figures are in Peiping currency (silver). 
1927 $1.00 gold= $2.22 silver. 
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forth—-and get them to agree to report 
all their income and _ expenditure. 
One of the chief difficulties was that, 
as few of the people could write, the 
families could not keep their own 
accounts. It was therefore necessary 
for them to be willing to have a writer 
call every day or every other day to 
make their records. 

At first, one hundred families seemed 
a reasonable goal; but friendship, tact, 
and the payment of one dollar a month 
to the poorer families and a gift of fruit 
and tea at festival time to those with 
larger incomes were so successful in 
persuading families to keep accounts 
that the number was gradually in- 
creased until our list included over 
three hundred families. Some ac- 
counts were incomplete and some fami- 
lies stopped after a few months; but 
we were able to secure 283 satisfactory 
accounts for the year December 1, 1926 
to November 30, 1927. The lowest 
income was $8.05 a month and the 
highest $552.10 a month. Of the 283 
families included in our study, 116 had 
average incomes of less than $25 a 
month, 187 received less than $50 
a month, and 38 received more than 
$100 a month. 

It is impossible at this time to make 
a complete analysis of the 283 budgets, 
of the change of expenditure accom- 
panying an increase in income, the diets 
of the families in the different income 
groups, and so forth. This report 
gives the figures for the 113 families 
whose average income is between $10 
and $24.99 a month—a range of in- 
come that includes a very large part of 
Peiping’s working-class families. 
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REASONABLE Accuracy ASSURED 


Accurate account-keeping is difficult 
at best and is still more difficult when 
the families must remember and re- 
port the details of their income and 
expenditure to an outsider who visits 
them every day or two. Every effort 
was made to insure that the accounts 
were as complete as possible. The 
monthly figures were gone over and 
any unusual expenditures or omissions 
were checked by the field workers. 
We attempted to get a monthly report 
of cash in hand so that it might be 
used as a check on the account totals, 
but it was impossible to get the families 
to codperate to that extent. The best 
we could do was to get them to discuss 
the surplus or deficit shown at the 
end of the first six months and at the 
end of the year. This brought out 
quite a number of additions and cor- 
rections: money sent home to parents, 
money borrowed from relatives, specia! 
expenditure for clothing, investment 
in secret saving societies, and sums 
spent for opium and on prostitutes. 
On the income side, one family even 
reported the money received from the 
sale of a child. 

Even though it is evident that it was 
impossible to get absolutely complete 
accounts from all of the 283 families, 
the number of items we were able to 
check month by month, the special 
material brought out in the semiannual 
check-ups, the comparison of the 
figures for the first six months with 
those for the second six months, the 
general trends of the averages, and so 
forth, make it evident that the figures 
secured are a reasonably accurate 
approximation of the income and ex- 
penditure of these families. 

Because of the number of families 
included, their distribution throughout 
the city, the different types of occupa- 
tion represented, and the relatively 


random selection of the families, it is 
felt that the averages given by their 
budgets can be taken as reasonably 
typical of the families receiving from 
$120 to $300 a year, and therefore of a 
very large proportion of the working- 
class families in Peiping. Because of 
differences in prices, climate, and so 
forth, figures for Central and South 
China will probably be quite different, 


RESIDENCE 


In selecting the families for the bud- 
get study, an effort was made to include 
those living in different parts of the 
city. Of the 113 families, 52 lived in 
the North or Manchu City, 41 in the 
South or Chinese City, and 20 just 
outside the west wall of the South 
City. Although it was necessary to 
have groups of families living fairly 
close together, both because of the 
problem of transportation for the field 
workers and because it was easier to get 
families to keep accounts if their 
friends were also doing it, fifteen of the 
twenty police districts were repre- 
sented by one or more families. The 
largest number in any one district was 
thirty-two families in the Inside Left 
No. 1, in the southeast corner of the 
North City. The next largest group 
was twenty-seven families in the Out- 
side Left District No. 5, just north 
of the Temple of Heaven. We do not 
find any special differences in the 
accounts due to the family’s location, 
as rich and poor families are found 
throughout the city. 

The present heads of eighty-four 
families (seventy-five per cent) were 
born in Peiping and therefore can be 
called natives of the city. According 
to Chinese custom some still claim to 
be natives of other provinces, even 
though their ancestors have been in 
Peiping for more than a hundred years. 
Fifteen families have come from the 
Ching Chao, the twenty counties 
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(hsien) around Peiping, and nine from 
other parts of Chihli (Hopei) Province. 
Only five families have come from 
other provinces—Shantung and Honan. 
Eleven families are Manchus. Of the 
twenty-nine non-native families, all 
but three have been in the city more 
than five years and all but ten have 
lived there for more than ten years. 
The group can therefore be considered 
to be thoroughly accustomed to life 
and work in Peiping. 


Size oF FAMILiEs 


The families vary in size from two to 
eight members. The total number of 
individuals in the 113 families is 459. 
The average family consists, therefore, 
of 4.1 persons. This seems to be a low 
average for Chinese families but is 
probably characteristic of the working- 
class families living in the larger cities. 
The Peiping census gives the average 
number of persons per house as 4.9. 

The population of the city is 63.5 
per cent male® but the sex distribution 
of the family group is 234 males and 
225 females—51 per cent male, or 
approximately a normal family divi- 
sion. One family included no men and 
two families no women. These were 
all two-person families. Thirty-two 
families (twenty-eight per cent) had 
no children under sixteen at the time 
of our study. The average adult male 
equivalent, figured on the basis of the 
relative consumption of food, is 2.9 
per family.* 

AGE 


The age distribution is not typical 
of a general or city population. The 
differences are partly due to the fact 
that this is a study of family budgets. 
An usually large proportion, 42.7 per 
cent, are under twenty-one years of age. 

* Gamble, S. D., and Burgess, J. S., Peking— 
A Social Survey, New York: 1921. 


* Seale for food consumption, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bull. 1382. 


Ordinarily thisgroup is about 35 per cent 
of a city’s population. The group 
under eleven years of age is smaller 
than that from eleven to twenty, which 
is unusual. Only twelve per cent in- 
stead of some twenty per cent are be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty. 
The number of women is unusually 
small in this group. Evidently most 
of the daughters have married, some of 
the sons have left home, and many of 
those at home are still unmarried be- 
cause they must help support the 
family. Approximately thirty-three per 
cent are between the ages of thirty-one 
and fifty, which is about an average 
for city populations. ‘Twenty persons, 
4.3 per cent, were over sixty but there 
were none over seventy years of age. 


HovusiIne 


The 113 families are living in a total 
of 184 rooms—an average of 1.2 rooms 
perfamily. Nine families had approxi- 
mately one room per person. Four 
families were living with seven persons 
in one room. The average number 
of persons per room is 3.4. One half 
of the families were living with four or 
more persons to a room. They may 
be said to be very crowded, as the ordi- 
nary Chinese room is usually eight by 
ten or ten by ten feet. 

Only eight families (seven per cent) 
owned their homes, ninety paid rent, 
and fifteen were given all or part 
of their rent by their employers, 
friends, or relatives. 


OccuPATIONS 


One hundred and ninety-one persons 
contributed to the family income—129 
males and 62 females. Although the 
average number of wage earners per 
family was 1.7, more than half (fifty- 
three per cent) of the families were 
supported by one wage earner. Three 
families had four working members 
and two had five. In one of the 
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latter, a man and his sixteen-year-old 
son were peddlers. His mother, wife, 
and daughter helped with the peddling 
and did sewing and washing as well. 
In the other case, the fifty-four-year- 
old father was employed as a servant, 
one daughter worked in an embroidery 
factory, and the mother and two other 
daughters did sewing and washing at 
home. 

Eighty per cent of the males and 
fifty-five per cent of the females over 
fifteen years of age were gainfully 
employed. The men were working at 
thirty-seven different occupations and 
the women at ten. The principal 
types of occupation for the men were: 
ricksha coolies 42, artisans 20, peddlers 
19, cart drivers 10. Most of the 
women were very naturally engaged 
in home industry. Two thirds of them 
(forty-one) were doing sewing or 
washing or both. Other home occupa- 
tions were weaving, making paper 
flowers, and making tooth brushes. 
Only eight women were working away 
from home, five of them as servants. 


INCOME 


The average family income was 
$17.58 per month. Seven eighths of 
this, $15.03, came from wages or per- 
sonal earnings. The $1 a month paid 
for keeping the family accounts was 
nearly half of the remaining $2.55. 
The average amount received from 
rent was 61 cents a month, from inter- 
est 11 cents, and from capital 66 cents. 
Rent includes the amount received for 
the use of rickshas, land, and so forth, 
and also the rent value of the houses 
given free by employers, relatives, or 
friends. Rent appeared on the income 
side of twenty-eight budgets, and in- 
terest on that of twenty-two budgets. 

Thirty-six families had a deficit 
and had to draw on their capital or go 
into debt to meet their current ex- 
penses. The average deficit for the 


thirty-six families was $23.79 a year, or 
$1.98 a month. The maximum deficit 
was $93.05. This being a study of 
current income and expenditure, money 
received from a capital source, sale 
of property, or loans returned, or 
money borrowed and used for a capital 
expenditure or held as surplus, was not 
included in the final account. 


EXPENDITURE 


The average monthly income of 
$17.58 was spent as follows: $10.22 
for food, $0.82 for clothing, $1.65 for 
rent, $2.08 for heat, light, and water, 
and $2.81 for miscellaneous items; or 
58.2 per cent for food, 4.6 per cent for 
clothing, 9.4 per cent for rent, 11.8 per 
cent for heat, light, and water, and 16 
per cent for miscellaneous items. 


Foop 


The most outstanding feature of this 
average budget is the 58.2 per cent for 
food. It is a good measure of the 
standard of living of these families, 
It is high because the budget is small. 
The range for the individual budgets 
was from 82.8 per cent to 30.2 per cent. 
Eleven families, all with incomes of 
less than $20 a month, spent more than 
70 per cent of their income for food. 
A bare existence budget for a family 
of five living in Dallas, Texas, allots 
48.2 per cent to food.‘ 

The average amount spent for food 
per family being $10.22 a month, the 
amount per person was $2.50, and 
$3.55 per adult male equivalent. The 
largest amount per adult male equiva- 
lent was $6.08, the smallest $2.09, 
From these figures it is evident that a 
large proportion of Peiping’s families 
exist on a food expenditure of less than 
$4 a month per adult male equivalent. 

This seems to be a very small amount, 
especially when a relief agency esti- 


‘Dallas Wage Commission Survey Report, 
1917. 
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mated that adequate relief required 
approximately $5 a month per adult 
male equivalent, and young, active 
workers in the building trades said 
they needed to spend at least $7 a 
month when they bought their food at 
restaurants. The latter figure of 
course is high, as restaurant food is 
expensive. On the other hand, an 
investigator states that it is possible 
for a family to keep going on an ex- 
penditure for food of about $2.50 a 
month per adult male equivalent. 
This would mean a diet of millet, sweet 
potatoes, and a little salt vegetable. 

Two thirds of the amount spent for 
food were used to buy grain and flour— 
$28.16 per adult male equivalent per 
year. Condiments, including sweet 
oil, chiang yu or soy bean sauce, huang 
chiang or yellow sauce, salt, sugar, tea, 
and so forth, cost $5.16 a year; vege- 
tables $3.52; the protein foods—meat, 
beans, nuts $3.19; fruit only 44 cents; 
and miscellaneous, largely the amount 
spent for meals away from home, $2.17. 

Wheat flour, a mixture of bean, 
millet, and sometimes corn flour called 
hsiao mi mien or millet flour, corn flour, 
rice, and millet are the principal grains 
and flours. It is to be noted that rice 
is a relatively small item. It is com- 
paratively expensive, as North China, 
having a dry climate, grows wheat, 
millet, and kaoliang rather than rice. 
Table I gives the amounts per adult 
male equivalent spent for each of the 
items and the number of catties (one 
and one-third pounds) those amounts 
purchased at average Peiping prices. 
The total for the grains and flours was 
approximately 470 pounds, or 350 
catties, per adult male equivalent 
per year, or about one and one-third 
pounds per day. With this amount it 
is small wonder that most families 
eat only two meals a day. 

Meat is eaten regularly at the three 
festivals, New Year, Spring, and Au- 


TABLE ror Various Foop 


IreMs 
Average Amounts per Adult Male 
Equivalent per Year 
Foodstuffs Amount | Catties* 
Grain and flour: 
Wheat flour........... $8.45 95 
Millet flour............ 7.11 106 
Buckwheat flour....... 1.20 17 
Kaoliang........ 41 
Miscellaneous ......... 1.78 
$28.16 | 342 
Meat: 
13 
Miscellaneous......... 42 
es $3.19 | 6.8 
Condiments 
Huang chiang......... .68 8.5 
69 8.6 
15 5.0 
Miscellaneous......... 53 a 
* One pounds. 


tumn, but only occasionally during the 
rest of the year. The total amount of 
mutton, pork, and beef per adult male 
equivalent was only some seven catties, 
or nine pounds a year. It is surprising 
to find that the families with low in- 
comes eat more mutton than pork, 
especially as mutton is the more ex- 
pensive meat. This is not true of the 
families with larger incomes. 

Tea and sweet oil, hsiang yu, used 
for cooking meats and vegetables, 
are the principal condiments. The 
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$1.15 and $1.17 spent per adult male 
equivalent would purchase between 
one and a half and two pounds of tea 
and some four pounds of sweet oil. 
The families used an average of 8.5 
catties of huang chiang, a flavoring 
sauce, 8.6 catties, or 10 pounds, of salt, 
and 5 catties of vinegar per adult 
male equivalent. The steady diet of 
grain and flour with a few vegetables 
and but little meat needed a good deal 
of seasoning. 

Time did not permit us to make a de- 
tailed study of the expenditures for 
fruit and vegetables. 


CLOTHING 


The average expenditure for clothing 
was only $2.40 per person per year, 
$9.85 per family or 4.6 per cent of the 
family expenditure—a small amount 
and a very low percentage. A bare 
existence budget in Dallas allots 18.2 
per cent to clothes. The maximum 
amount spent by any one family was 
$43.68, the minimum, 24 cents. As 
most of the family clothes, including 
even the cloth shoes, are made by the 
women of the family and most of the 
clothing expenditure is for cloth or 
cotton wadding, no attempt was made 
to study the details of the clothing 
expenditure. 

With the expenditure for clothing 
so small, one wonders how the families 
can buy enough cloth and cotton to 
repair ordinary wear and tear. Cotton 
cloth costs from five to twelve cents a 
foot, and coarse cotton from forty- 
seven to fifty-five cents a catty.’ It 
must be remembered, too, that the 
average temperature of Peiping is 53° 
and the winters usually have some zero 
or near zero weather. Cotton suits 
padded with cotton wadding are the 
usual winter clothing of Peiping’s 

5 Dallas Wage Commission Survey Report, 1917. 


6 Chinese foot used here=0.32 meters. 
™ Chinese Economic Journal, Feb., 1928. 
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poorer families, but one does not have 
to go far to find families who have not 
enough winter suits to provide one 
for each member of the family. Sum- 
mer suits are one thickness of blue 
cotton cloth. 


RENT 


As eight families paid no rent be- 
cause they owned their homes, and 
fifteen families were given all or part of 
their rent by employers, relatives, or 
friends, it was evident that the rent 
figures would be distorted unless some 
adjustment was made to cover these 
families. The difficulty was avoided 
by entering the rent value of the 
property occupied as both a receipt 
and an expenditure. Including these 
rent values, the average amount spent 
for rent was $1.65 a month or $1.39 a 
room. Only 9.3 per cent of the total 
monthly expenditure was used for 
rent—just a little more than half the 
proportion allotted to rent in many 
American working-class budgets.’ The 
maximum expenditure was $6 a month 
and the minimum 42 cents, or 27.4 per 
cent and 3.2 per cent of the family 
budget. 

Such low rents mean that the 
families must live in the simplest sort 
of rooms, many of them in poor condi- 
tion. Ordinarily, the worker’s home 
is one of a row of rooms facing on a 
courtyard. The back and side walls 
are usually solid. Light and air come 
from the paper-covered window and 
door in the front wall. The roof of the 
better houses is ordinarily tiled. Mud 
and plaster usually make the roofs of 
the cheaper houses. One chien, or 
room, averages about eight by ten 
Chinese feet. A large part of the 
room is ordinarily taken up by a k’ang, 
or built-in brick bed. This is usually 

8 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1900-1902— 


18.1%; 1918-1919—138.4%. New York Bare 
Existence Budget, 19.3%. 
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about a foot and a half high and has a 
flue running under it so it can be 
heated in winter. 

Low as are the rents in the 1927 ac- 
counts, it is reported that since the 
capital has been moved to Nanking, 
Peiping rents have dropped tremen- 
dously. Some of the more pretentious 
homes have even been offered rent free 
in order to have them occupied. 
Rent for the workers’ rooms appar- 
ently has gone down about fifty per 


cent. 


Heat, Licut, AnD WATER 


Heat, light, and water cost the 
average family $24.96 a year, 11.8 per 
cent of the family expenditure, or 
more than twice the proportion al- 
lotted in working-class budgets in the 
United States.? The largest amount 
spent by any family was $44.11 and 
the lowest $1.69; the maximum per- 
centage was 18 per cent and the mini- 
mum 1.3 per cent. The family with 
the minimum expenditure lived out- 
side the city wall, carried its own 
water, and was able to find its fuel by 
picking over the ash dumps. The 
$1.69 was therefore the amount spent 
for light. 

For the average family, fuel cost 
$18.98, water $2.03, and light $3.90. 
These amounts would buy a little less 
than one and a half tons of coal balls 
(2160 catties), 155 pounds of coal, 93 
pounds of charcoal, 95 pounds of 
kindling, and 6 gallons of kerosene a 
year, and about one and a half buckets 
of water a day. One wonders how a 
family can cook and heat with an 
average consumption of less than ten 
pounds of coal balls a day, even though 
the cooking is done on a small port- 
able stove. Two quarts of kerosene a 
month are probably enough for a small 
oilflamp. 

8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1900-1902— 
5.7%; 1918-1919—5.3%. 


ITEMs 


The $2.81 a month spent for mis- 
cellany must be divided among 
eleven items, so none of them can 
be very large. The averages for 
six items—education, communication, 
house equipment, labor, interest, re- 
ligion—are all less than nine cents a 
month. Expenditures for education 
and communication appear in only 
about one half of the accounts, but 108 
families reported some expenditure for 
house equipment and 106 for religion. 
Health is the only miscellaneous item 
that appears in all the accounts. 

The expenditure for religion was 
divided as follows: twenty-seven cents 
a year for incense, eleven cents for 
paper money to be burned, and four 
cents for paper gods to be put in the 
family shrine. The two cents a month 
for labor is the payment made by most 
families to the pushcart men who re- 
move the ashes, to the men who clean 
the toilet, or to the men who care for 
the street lights. All health items— 
doctors’ fees, medicines, tooth powder, 
and tongue scrapers—average only 
twenty-five cents a month. Forty- 
three cents a month was spent for 
entertainment. This included wine, 
tobacco, snuff, and special feasts, and 
wedding, birthday, and funeral pres- 
ents. The average expenditure for 
wine and tobacco was twenty-one 
cents a month. Two thirds of the 
families bought some wine and to- 
bacco during the year. 

Considering the size of the budget, 
the large proportion spent for food, and 
the small amount spent for clothing, 
it is surprising to find that the average 
account shows a surplus of $1.37 a 
month or $16.44 a year. This amount 
would have been reduced one-half, 66 
cents a month, if we had eliminated the 
deficit from the income side; but it 
seemed better to allow the average ac- 
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count to show both the average surplus 
and deficit given by the figures for the 
118 families. The accounts of 77 
families showed a surplus for the year. 
Their average surplus was $24.13. 
The accounts show that a large part of 
this was naturally used for capital 
items, applied on loans, loaned to 
others, or invested in savings societies. 


Tue Economic STRUGGLE 


Such is the story in terms of amounts 
and percentages told by the accounts 
kept by 113 Peiping working-class 
families with incomes of more than 
$10 and less than $25 a month. They 
give a very clear picture of the standard 
of living of the Peiping workers, the 
limited amount of food, the minimum 
of heat and clothing, and a single room 
for the entire family. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the planning required 
to meet the necessary expenses, the 
day-by-day struggle to provide food 
for the family, the enjoyment of only 
occasional pleasures and then with the 
expenditure of only a few cents, and 


the makeshifts required to meet any 
family crises such as sickness or un- 
employment. 

The study of their accounts has 
brought a great respect for a people 
who, even though they must accept a 
low standard of living, are able to meet 
the attendant difficulties, live on their 
income, and manage to save nearly as 
much, in proportion, as working-class 
families in the United States. 

Judged by American standards, these 
Peiping budgets must be considered 
inadequate. It must be remembered, 
however, that there are many skilled 
workers included in the group, that 
they are members of the labor guilds, 
and that their wages are fixed by the 
guilds. They should therefore be able 
to have the standard of living that the 
guilds feel is adequate for their skilled 
workers. 

Since the budget study was finished, 
Peiping has passed through a period of 
serious economic depression. One can 
only try to imagine what it has meant 
for the workers and their families. 
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Famines in China 


By Watrter H. Matiory 


Author, China, Land of Famine; Executive Director, Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York City 


ae is just recovering from a 
serious famine. We are told 
that at least two million people per- 
ished there of starvation during the 
year 1929 and that a like number are 
doomed to a similar fate in 1930. 
The emergency, while its enormity 
was recognized by all factions, en- 
gendered widely different points of 
view when consideration was given 
to measures of relief. Even humani- 
tarian groups could not agree as to 
what should be done by America. 
The Red Cross, after sending a com- 
mission of investigation to China, 


said : 


We believe that China should be per- 
mitted to work out her own salvation, and 
that to extend relief to her in the absence of 
conditions plainly due to an act of God— 
natural causes—but retards her ultimate 
recovery. 


On the other hand the China Fam- 
ine Relief, a committee of responsi- 
ble, public-spirited men in the United 
States, with identical information 
about conditions, believed that every 
effort should be made to send help to 
China from the outside. 

Each group had a multitude of ad- 
herents. ‘The Red Cross believed that 
the use of outside funds would serve 
only as a palliative, given the present 
political conditions in China, and would 
prevent the Chinese from assuming the 
burden of relief. The China Famine 
Relief said that people were dying of 
starvation and ought to be saved; 
that it is the duty of the people of the 
world to look after their unfortunate 
brethren no matter who may be re- 


sponsible for their condition, be it God 
or man. 

These divergent points of view will 
never be brought into accord. One 
group claims for itself the “scientific 
approach”—an attitude regarded by 
the other school as “hard-boiled.” 
The other group calls itself “humani- 
tarian,” but its view is dubbed by 
those out of sympathy with it as 
“sentimental.” Only by setting out 
the basic causes of famine can a con- 
tribution be made to the discussion. 
These findings will be interpreted by 
every individual according to his tem- 
peramental approach to them. 


Famines Have Breen FREQUENT 
Nothing will be gained by dwelling 
on the facts and the conditions of the 


‘recent emergency. They differ only 


in minor respects from famines of the 
past; and Chinese records show that 
such disasters have occurred at fre- 
quent intervals since the dawn of his- 
tory. 

Chinese histories contain a surprising 
number of allusions to famine emer- 
gencies, and we find there a much more 
detailed account of conditions during 
periods of food shortage, and of meas- 
ures adopted to prevent them, than is 
the case in the records of other coun- 
tries. This may well be due to the 
early development of a culture in Asia 
which took cognizance of the needs of 
the people. It certainly proves that 
China has been subject to serious 
famines long before the Christian era 
—even when the population was but a 
fraction of what it is today. And 
when we go back beyond the period of 
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authentic written history, we find much 
in the tradition of the Chinese race 
which indicates that the struggle to 
provide sustenance was even then 
severe. The mythological Emperor 
Yu, one of China’s greatest heroes, is 
still revered for his supposed flood- 
control work along the Yellow River— 
a work which we are told was com- 
pleted several thousand years ago, and 
which protected the crops of the Yel- 
low River Valley for hundreds of years. 

Untold millions have perished from 
starvation in China. In the records 
of the province of Shensi, the region 
where the original Chinese culture 
developed, it is stated that 162 famine 
years occurred between 1390 and 1920. 
The students of Nanking University 
have made a study embracing the 
whole country which shows that in the 
period between 108 B.c. and 1911 a.p. 
there were 1828 years when severe food 
shortage was felt in some section of the 
country. Today, a year never passes 
when some one of the provinces is 
not in a state of famine. 

In the severer emergencies, when the 
area involved is large and the duration 
of distress long, the loss of life reaches 
tremendous proportions. It is re- 
corded that in the drought years of 
1877-1879 the deaths totaled from 
nine to thirteen millions. 


Economic CAvusEs OF FAMINE 


Looking first at the economic back- 
ground of China, which contributes so 
largely to conditions that result in food 
shortage, we are impressed almost at 
once with the astonishing poverty of 
the great mass of the population. ‘The 
vast majority of the people are so poor 
that their chief aim is not the acquisi- 
tion of luxuries, nor even of what we 
would regard as necessities. Their 
principal concern is merely to obtain 
sufficient food to maintain life. 

The age-old struggle for existence is 


even reflected in the speech of the peo- 
ple. The polite greeting, for instance, 
is not “How do you do,” but “Have 
you eaten?” A surprising proportion 


of the conversation of the “man in the ~ 


street’ has to do with food, with eating, 
and with money (to buy food). Beg- 
gars are known in the colloquial as 
“food-wanters.” The very poor are 
not so commonly maintained in institu- 
tions as in the West, but they wander 
from house to house begging the refuse 
from the tables of the more fortunate. 
The principal equipment of the mendi- 
cant is a pail or bowl in which he can 
receive and carry away this refuse, 

One of the first tasks which the China 
International Famine Relief Commis- 
sion set itself, when it was organized 
ten years ago, was to endeavor to find 
out what was the normal standard of 
living of the people. Only in this way 
could an intelligent relief program be 
devised. Obviously it was essential 
to provide sufficient relief to maintain 
life; but it was recognized that evils 
would result from the provision of more 
food in famine times than was con- 
sumed in ordinary years. After all, 
it was not the purpose to make famines 
attractive to the people. 

So a comprehensive survey of rural 
conditions was organized. This was 
carried out by student volunteers from 
several universities, and most of the 
young men who responded to the call 
devoted their whole summer vacation 
to the work. ‘Two hundred and forty 
villages were visited in five provinces 
in Eastern and Northern China, and 
many thousands of families were in- 
dividually questioned about their usual 
income and manner of life. The sur- 
vey was carefully organized and super- 
vised by economists and sociologists of 
recognized standing, including both 
foreigners and Chinese. 

This study, which was the first 
modern, scientific inquiry of any size to 
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be undertaken in rural China, yielded 
some surprising information. It was 
particularly useful for the light which 
it threw on the subject of the standard 
of living. It was found that in the 
villages of North China more than half 
of the families examined reported a 
total income from all sources of less 
than $25 per year, American currency. 
In the same survey, the average num- 
ber of individuals in the families was 
found to be about 5.2. That would 
mean something like $5 per capita per 
year for food, fuel, clothing, shelter, 
and all other needs. 

Now, it is not contended that these 
statistics are strictly accurate. The 
editors of the final report of the survey 
stated that they might be out as much 
as twenty or even thirty per cent. 
But even if they are several hundred 
per cent from the truth, the picture 
which they give us of abject poverty is 
astonishingly arresting. 

It should be made clear, of course, 
that the buying power of the dollar is 
much greater in China than in the 
United States. But allowing for all 
possible factors, it still appears that 
China’s population is for the most 
part constantly on the ragged edge of 
starvation. 

The Famine Commission, with the 
aid of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege, has worked out a livable standard 
for an average Chinese farming family 
of five members. The hospital pre- 
scribed a simple but adequate diet, and 
the Commission estimated the require- 
ments of the family for shelter, fuel, 
clothing, and incidentals. The total 
arrived at was $75 per year. Yet this 
is three times as much as more than 
half the families examined in the 
northern provinces had in the year 
1922. Conditions in the _ eastern 
provinces were found to be but little 
better. 

The standard diet contains no meat, 


eggs, fish, or milk. It includes only 
grain, fresh vegetables in summer, salt 
cabbage in winter, and salt. This is 
the simple, normal diet of the country 
people in China, and on it they have 
managed to survive and multiply for 
thousands of years. To a Westerner, 
however, the diet would be insufficient. 
Biologists tell us that proteins from 
cereals and legumes are of much lower 
value than those from milk, eggs, and 
meat. ‘To the problem of actual priva- 
tion, we must therefore add the prob- 
lem of undernourishment, which seems 
to have been surmounted in Chinese 
history by what Professor E. A. Ross 
calls “special race vitality.” With this 
standard of livelihood it is not surpris- 
ing that every year large numbers of 
the Chinese people perish from starva- 
tion, and that when some abnormal 
conditions occur which destroy the 
crops over even a comparatively lim- 
ited area, serious famine follows. 


DirrFicuLties OF TRANSPORTATION 


Some will say, “Surely, when the 
crops fail in one region, the surplus 
from neighboring provinces can be 
brought in.” The antiquated methods 
of transportation, however, do not per- 
mit of even this solution. China has 
only about seven thousand miles of 
railroads, or, say, one mile for every 
sixty thousand persons and five hun- 
dred square miles of territory. As 
compared with other countries this 
is woefully inadequate. The United 
States has one mile of railroad for every 
four hundred and eighty persons and 
twelve square miles of territory; India 
has one mile for each eight thousand 
persons and forty-five square miles of 
territory. Thus, to come up to Indian 
standards of population, China has yet 
to construct about fifty thousand miles 
of railroads. Five of the eighteen 
provinces of China proper are without 
a single mile of rail communication, and 
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these five include the richest and most 
populous—Szechwan Province. 

The area of Szechwan, which is 
218,500 square miles, is larger than the 
combined area of the eleven American 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Vir- 
ginia, while its population, estimated 
by the Chinese maritime customs at 
76,613,000, is more than half the total 
population of the United States. Sze- 
chwan is situated on “the roof of the 
world” and is hemmed in from com- 
munication with its neighbors by 
stretches of mountain range that find 
their origin in the Himalayas. Its 
bottle-like shape has its only outlet in 
the neck, through which runs the 
Yangtze River. The story of the 
fight with the upper reaches of China’s 
great river is part of the history of 
navigation. 

The problem of communications 
weighs heavily on a famine-stricken 
country, as Lord Curzon recognized in 
India. For the movement of relief 
supplies, rapid transport is essential. 
Fortunately the present railroad lines 
touch most of the provinces which are 
subject to serious famines, and in 
1920 they prevented a loss of life such 
as occurred during the famine of 1878. 
The climatic conditions on the two 
occasions were almost analogous, but 
in 1920 it was possible to procure grain 
in Manchuria and abroad, and trans- 
port it to the affected regions in time to 
save a large proportion of the victims. 

Most of China’s freight is carried by 
water. This method of moving food 
to starving populations is, however, 
much too slow. Grain from Man- 


landed at the railhead or river port, 
they must still be distributed to interior 
regions. And here we find another 
problem, for China is deficient in good 
roads. Most of the highways are un- 
metaled, ill-drained, and inadequately 
bridged. In time of flood they are im- 
passable. South of the Yangtze there 
is little cart traffic, and most of the 
overland conveyance of goods’ is done 
on muleback or coolie back, along 
narrow trails between the ubiquitous 
paddy fields. Only a comparatively 
few miles of highway throughout this 
huge country are suitable for motor 
traffic, assuming that there were trucks 
torunonthem. The native method of 
distributing freight to the less accessi- 
ble regions is by cart, donkey, wheel- 
barrow, or on the backs of the people 
themselves. All of these methods are 
slow and expensive and nearly useless 
to bring in supplies to relieve or pre- 
vent a famine. 


Lack or Crepit FAcILitiIEs 


Let us assume that we did have the 
means of moving into the stricken area 
supplies from the outside; the problem 
is still unsolved, for most of the people 
have not the money to buy the needed 
food, and there are no adequate credit 
facilities available. This divorce of 
the rural population from credit sup- 
plies is the most important single 
economic factor which militates against 
the prevention of local famines. 

The banks in China are located in the 
larger towns and cities, too remote 
from the individual farmer effectively 
to serve him. Generally he is financed 
by the nearest grain shop where he is 
known. If he is poor and owns no 
land which he can hypothecate, he may 
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to borrow a few cents from a money- 
lender. 

The rate of interest is high in all 
these cases, and it increases in propor- 
tion to the poverty of the borrower. 
The normal rate charged by the banks 
in the interior against loans made on 
good security ranges from two to three 
per cent per month, or from twenty- 
four to’ thirty-six per cent yearly. 
The pawnbroker charges more, and the 
money-lender, as much as the traffic 
will bear. But these rates obtain in 
ordinary times. In famine years they 
go up at once, even the banks charging 
one hundred per cent or more per 
annum—that is, when they do not cut 
themselves off from the local pawn- 
brokers. In such cases, which often 
occur, credit supplies dry up entirely, 
and the luckless sufferer, who in the 
desperate conditions which exist in 
China leads a hand-to-mouth existence, 
is helpless. 

Thus the unfortunate farmers whose 
crop has failed must perforce starve, 
although there may be surplus food in 
a nearby region which could save him 
if credit could be found to finance its 


purchase 


NATURAL CAUSES OF FAMINE 


I have discussed the economic condi- 
tions in China first in order to give a 
picture of the struggle which the Chi- 
nese have to maintain life even in nor- 
maltimes. The really serious famines, 
of course, are precipitated by some 
natural phenomenon which destroys 
one or a succession of growing crops. 
Considering the lack of any margin of 
livelihood on the part of the masses, it 
can readily be understood how quickly 
starvation conditions follow. 

The worst famines are caused by 
protracted periods of drought. In the 
northern provinces of China proper the 
rainfall is uncertain, and the records 
show that on some occasions scarcely a 


drop of rain has fallen over very wide 
areas for two or even three years. 
Then an otherwise abundantly produc- 
tive countryside is transformed into a 
barren waste, with the growing crops 
withered and seared by the heat of the 
sun. It is in such times that the 
natives are forced to eat the leaves and 
bark of trees and what grass roots they 
can find and dig up, in order to keep 
body and soul together; and even then, 
thousands perish before relief arrives, or 
because the relief afforded is inade- 
quate. 

Climatologists tell us that the aridity 
of Northern and Northwestern China 
is increasing, so the immediate future 
does not hold the prospect of improve- 
ment of the drought problem. The 
Chinese farmers have long sought to 
meet the devastating effect of lack of 
sufficient rainfall by irrigation, and 
some of the oldest irrigation schemes in 
the world are to be found in China. 
Unfortunately the area which can be 
irrigated is comparatively small, al- 
though both streams and wells are 
tapped to secure moisture for the 
crops. In the protracted dry periods, 
when conditions are worst, the wells 
and many of the streams dry up, while 
the volume of water in all the rivers 
decreases tremendously. It is doubt- 
less true that much of the irregularity 
of the rainfall in North China proper is 
due to the destruction of the forests 
centuries ago by the Chinese people. 
There are now no forest areas in this 
section of the country. 

Next in importance to drought 
comes flood as a natural cause of 
famine, and due to the extreme flatness 
of the most densely populated and in- 
tensively cultivated areas, the loss of 
crops and the subsequent suffering of 
the people are almost unbelievably 
severe. Both North and South China 
are subject to inundations. In fact, 
there is scarcely a river in China which 
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does not occasionally flood the country 
along its banks. 

Most of China’s rivers are silt-laden. 
The terrain through which they flow in 
their lower reaches is so flat, and the 
gradient of the streams so small, that 
there is a tendency for them to wander 
back and forth across the plains. The 
Chinese through past ages have sought 
to avert this by building earthen dikes 
along the banks. Thus the silt, which 
might otherwise have spread across the 
country in a thin layer, has been depos- 
ited in the stream beds and has forced a 
constant heightening of the dikes to 
keep the rivers within bounds. It 
has been truthfully said that China’s 
rivers flow on—not  through—the 
plains, and I have often seen places 
where a stream bed was twenty or 
thirty feet above the surrounding 
country outside the dikes. Thus when 
a flood occurs, not only is a very wide 
stretch of country inundated, but the 
task of putting the river back into the 
elevated groove where it formerly ran 
is a prodigious one. In some instances 
this has been impossible and the stream 
has been allowed to find a new course 
to the sea, as in the case of “China’s 
Sorrow,” the mighty Yellow River. 

Perhaps the most important conse- 
quence of forest destruction has been 
its effect on the flood problem. ‘The 
upper reaches of most of the rivers are 
in barren hill country. The torrential 
rains to which China is subject rush 
down these unprotected hillsides and 
reach the rivers in the plains in such 
volume that even the most carefully 
constructed dikes are either overtopped 
or breached. 

Not only do floods destroy life and 
property and ruin the growing crops 
(for inundations always occur in the 
growing season), but in regions where 
the land is particularly flat, it is some- 
times years before the water entirely 
drains off. Thus the planting of suc- 
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cessive crops is prevented and the 
plight of the people grows increasingly 
worse. There are areas in Chihl 
Province not far from Peiping where 
the land is actually below sea level, 
When this section is flooded, the only 
means of ridding it of its burden of 
water is by evaporation. 

We generally associate locusts with 
famine, but it would seem from Chinese 
historical records that visitations of this 
pest have caused less distress in Ching 
than in some other countries. L[po- 
custs are often mentioned as occurring 
at the same time as flood or drought, 
and it is of course true that they have 
served greatly to increase distress, 
All sections of China are subject to 
locusts, which devour the growing 
crops and all other vegetation in the 
regions where they settle, and leave the 
countryside in much the same condition 
as does a drought. However, they 
consume but one crop, while a drought 
is often of such duration as to cause the 
failure of several successive harvests, 


PouiticaL Causes OF FAMINE 


Just as the economic conditions in 
which the Chinese people live and the 
natural features which surround them 
have their bearing on the food prob- 
lem, so also does the political organiza- 
tion of the community have its effect. 
And politically, China is at present in 
chaos. 

The progress which China made 
between 1878 and 1920 in the improve- 
ment of transportation by the construe- 
tion of railways doubtless saved mil- 
lions of lives when the northern prov- 
inces were visited in 1920 by drought 
conditions almost analogous to those of 
1878. ‘The disorganization of the Gov- 
ernment since the revolution in 191% 
has not only prevented the extension of 
the railway system, but it is rapidly 
undermining even the present inade- 
quate lines. The military chieftains 
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commandeer the rolling-stock for the 
transport of troops and supplies during 
times of actual fighting, and in the 
interim between campaigns they appro- 
priate the revenues for their own ends 
without even first making provision for 
proper upkeep. 

Nearly the whole of China’s railway 
system was built with foreign capital. 
Many of the loans have not yet been 
repaid. The failure of China to meet 
these loans, or in some cases even to 
pay the interest charges, has naturally 
made it impossible for her to obtain 
additional funds either for replace- 
ments or extensions. Thus the failure 
of crops is becoming increasingly seri- 
ous, due to the difficulty of using rail 
transport to bring in outside supplies. 

For ages, one of the important func- 
tions of the Government of China has 
been the relief of famine. After a 
serious crop failure it is customary 
immediately to remit the taxes in the 
affected territory and to make food 
supplies available to the people. This 
was effected through a public granary 
system. The Manchu Government 
maintained in every walled city a re- 
serve of food which was built up by 
assessment of the crops in normal 
years. This was distributed to the 
most severely affected families when 
the crops failed. Funds are also 
appropriated by the Central Govern- 
ment when conditions become particu- 
larly bad. During the revolution of 
1912, however, the contents of the pub- 
lic granaries were sold by the officials 
and they have never been restocked. 
At the present time, this effective 
means of meeting local food shortage 
no longer exists. 

But important as it is to have Gov- 
ernment action to meet famine emer- 
gencies, it is even more necessary that 
comprehensive measures be undertaken 
to prevent such catastrophes. And 
this is only possible with a stable cen- 


tral authority which possesses both the 
desire to work for the prosperity of the 
population, and ample funds to carry 
out those improvements which can do 
much to guard against disasters. Such 
improvements include river conserv- 
ancy to prevent floods, the extension 
of roads and railroads, improvements 
in navigation of rivers and canals, 


colonization to relieve overcrowding, a 


well-directed Government policy of 
agricultural improvement to increase 
production, and the promotion of irri- 
gation on a large scale. None of these 
things is being done with any marked 
effect in China today. 

The maintenance of large bodies of 
troops who are quartered on the people 
results in great hardship. There are 
areas which have changed hands several 
times during a single year, and on each 
occasion the troops have ravished the 
countryside, leaving the people pro- 
gressively more impoverished with each 
successive wave of pillage, until we 
have reached a period when grievous 
famine conditions have arrived con- 
currently with political disturbance. 

When one of China’s feudal leaders is 
defeated, his military forces either go 
over in a body to the victorious general, 
or break up into separate bands, carry- 
ing their arms and ammunition with 
them and seeking a living by preying 
on the peaceful farmers and towns- 
people in their vicinity. There are 
tens of thousands of bandits in China 
today. They are bent on destructive 
rather than constructive enterprises, 
and an enormous economic loss results 
from their operations. At the same 
time, there are bandits and bandits; 
and many who go by that name are 
former peaceful farmers who have been 
so oppressed by military persecution 
that they have left their farmlands and 
taken to the hills. China today has 
among its rural malcontents its Robin 
Hoods as well as its Jesse Jameses. 
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Socrat Causes or Famine 


Turning to the social aspects of 
Chinese life we find the reason which is, 
more than any other, responsible for 
present conditions—overpopulation. 
The Chinese are essentially an agricul- 
tural people. Thus far they have 
developed little other than resources of 
the soil to exchange abroad for food- 


stuffs, and their merchantable surplus © 


is not sufficient to buy the margin be- 
tween home production and home de- 
mand. 

A curb on population would there- 
fore appear to be a solution for poverty, 
at least until the country is politically 
able to further development schemes, 
so that with the fruits of these she may 
be able to buy more foodstuffs from 
surplus countries; but no such limita- 
tion has taken place. China is prob- 
ably one of the few countries left 
where the Malthusian theory stil! finds 
demonstration—that population has 
expanded more rapidly than the food 
supply. 

China as a whole is not overpopu- 
lated; but a great part of her territory is 
mountainous, and there are, in addition, 
enormous areas where the soil is too 
poor for settlement. Thus the vast 
majority of China’s approximately 440 
million people live crowded together in 
a comparatively small portion of the 
country. The Famine Commission 
found that there were regions where 
the density of population reached the 
enormous figure of more than six 
thousand per square mile, and from 
studies which it carried out in several 
provinces it appears that the density 
on China’s plains is greater than that 
in any other region in the world. 

We hear relatively little of the tre- 
mendous struggle for existence waged 
year after year against almost insuper- 
able odds by the dwellers along the 
course of the Yellow River. It is only 
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when “China’s Sorrow” bursts its 
banks, laying waste the growing crops 
and causing the starvation of hundreds 
of thousands of people, that our interest 
is attracted. But are not the famines 
following such floods due primarily to 
the improvidence of the people who 
have crowded the land until its yield is 
searcely sufficient to feed them even in 
good years? 

The fact that the Chinese death rate 
contains a constant famine factor is 
not due to the unfavorable natural as- 
pects of the country. China is a rich 
agricultural region. A maximum yield 
per acre is garnered by her people, and 
it would probably be much higher if 
China were able to take advantage of 
the new mechanization of agriculture; 
but the agrarian economy is based on 
fragmentation in agriculture, and the 
diminutive holdings forbid the invest- 
ment in machinery which in the West 
has added immensely to agricultural 
yields. I doubt whether even the 
development of codperation in the use 
of machinery would do more than 
palliate the burden of population on 
available food supplies. 


Causes OF LARGE FAMILIES 
Excessive population density in 
China derives from the social concepts 
of the race. Ancestor worship is the 
universal religious practice of the peo- 
ple. Through the ages an elaborate 
ritual has grown up, and this ritual 
requires that all ceremonies be carried 
out by male descendants. It is there- 
fore important that each family shall 
have a number of sons, in order that at 
least one may reach the age of maturity 
to do honor to those who have gone be- 
fore, and at the same time leave sons to 
carry on the succession and to do 

homage to himself at his passing. 
Unfortunately, for every male child 
there is born at least one female. -The 
girls are regarded by the Chinese as & 
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total economic loss, for they must be 
fed and a dowry provided when they 
reach the marriageable age. But the 
parents must take the bitter with the 
sweet. Thus, families of very great 
size are reared in China without even 
the recompense to the father of being 
photographed with the President. 

In China, filial respect and the obli- 
gation of the son to his parents are de- 
veloped to a much higher degree than 
in the West. It is customary for the 
sons to support the old people in their 
declining years. Thus, instead of buy- 
ing an annuity, a Chinese seeks to have 
many sons. He seems quite oblivious 
to the fact that the cost is much greater 
than the return, and that ultimately 
this practice defeats its own purpose 
when the point is reached where his 
small holding will no longer provide 
sustenance for the increasing number of 
mouths that must be fed. 

Another reason for the large Chinese 
families is early marriage. In China, 
the man does not select his bride, but 
the parents arrange the marriage before 
the interested parties are old enough to 
take even an academic interest in the 
procedure. And since the son does not 
set up an establishment of his own, but 
brings his bride to his father’s house to 
share the pooled resources of the family, 
there is no reason why he should wait 
until he has made a place for himself 
inthe world. This very materially re- 
duces the marriage age, and corre- 
spondingly increases the birthrate. 

In China, the number of wives which 
aman may have is limited solely by his 
courage and by the amount of his re- 
sources. Concubinage doubtless pro- 
vides husbands for many who would 
otherwise be spinsters, and this in 
turn makes for a higher birth rate than 
in countries where monogamy is the rule. 

There are large districts in China 
which are rich, and which are still 
sparsely settled. At first, it seems 


strange that the surplus people of the 
great plains have not found their way 
to these lands of greater opportunity, 
the best of which are in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Such a course has to a cer- 


tain extent been followed. But the 


relief which it afforded was but tem- 
porary, for the places of those who 
moved out were soon taken by the in- 
crease in the next generation. Much 
greater relief could have been afforded, 
perhaps, if the frontier movement had 
been more popular. The Chinese, 
however, are a very conservative race, 
and they cling to their old homes with 
great tenacity. 


Procress RETARDED 


Even as conservatism has been a 
deterrent to colonization, so also has it 
retarded progress in the adoption of 
more modern methods which might 
have acted to increase production. 
The urge to experimentation is lacking. 
Methods which have proven them- 
selves through centuries of use are 
difficult to displace, even assuming that 
better ones are available. 

The custom of burying the dead and 
then preserving the tomb by covering it 
with a mound of earth, by erecting a 
monument over it, or by planting trees 
around it, has taken very great areas of 
the best grain land out of production. 
The people live in the fertile regions 
when possible. The more fertile the 
soil, the greater the density of popula- 
tion. And the greater the density of 
population, the larger the area required 
for burial purposes. The plowing up of 
China’s old graveyards would provide 
sufficient rich grain land to furnish 
food for literally millions of people. 

And finally, there is the retarding 
effect of the traditional non-codpera- 
tion of the people. The unit of organi- 
zation in China is the family. Each 
family stands by itself—a defensive 
and offensive alliance against the rest of 
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the human race. Ages of such an or- 
ganization have resulted in a lack of 
any feeling of responsibility to the 
community or to the state. Thus 
those improvements which require the 
concerted action of a number of individ- 
uals of different family groups must 
perforce be left undeveloped. Such 
projects as local irrigation schemes, 


diking along rivers, and the construe. 
tion of highways, are entirely neglected, 
though the farmers sit idly at home 
through the long winter season. Jy 
the past, such improvements have been 
accomplished by the officials. If the 
officials fail, there is no leadership de. 
riving from the people to assume the 
task. 
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Seeds for China’s Arid Areas: A Famine- 
Prevention Project 


By Rev. Lzonarp M. OvuTerBRIDGE 


Missionary, Rural Churches and Agriculture, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Fenchow, Shansi; Honorary Agricultural Secretary, China International Famine 
Relief Commission, Peiping, China 


Among the hopeful means for preventing 
drought famine in China, none seems more 
effective than this project of introducing 
new varieties of crops to our farmers of the 
northern provinces. 

Rev. Leonard M. Outerbridge, who has 
done painstaking work in this line as a 
member of the North China Kung Li Hui 
(American Board Mission), here describes 
the types of seed that by experiment were 
found to yield the best results under the 
most adverse weather conditions to which a 
large section of our country is susceptible. 

Through the courtesy of the Kung Li 
Hui and the generosity of American donors, 
coupled with the coéperation of the Gov- 
ernment, the China International Famine 
Relief Commission has been able to give 
Mr. Outerbridge’s work an opportunity for 
wide application for the spring crop of 
1930. This work is under his personal 
supervision as the Honorary Agricultural 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Y. S. Dana, 
Executive Secretary, 
China International Famine Relief 
Commission. 
Peiping, China, March 25, 1930. 


ANY years and billions of dollars 
will be needed to reforest China’s 
hills, to control her rivers, to create 


irrigation works which will make avail-_ 


able wherever possible water for her 
dry lands, to build railways and roads 
adequate to provide efficient transpor- 
tation to every section, to reorganize 
her rural life on a more codperative and 
mutually beneficial basis, and other- 
wise even approximately to remove the 
threat of famine from all parts of the 
land. But it is possible to make a 


start toward famine prevention and 
thus to save the lives of hundreds of 
thousands who otherwise would die 
from lack of food. 

The China International Famine Re- 
lief Commission recognizes that the 
entire problem cannot be solved at 
once. Often thrust, by the urgency of 
immediate need, into providing free 
relief to save hundreds of thousands, it 
still functions in a constant effort to 
build up a structure that insures 
against the recurrence of famine. 

With this in view, roads have been 
constructed, rivers have been diked, 
and irrigation canals have been dug, 
meeting the crucial needs in many parts 
of the country. In Shantung and 
Hopei Provinces, for instance, some 
nineteen hundred wells were dug in 
1928 and 1929, providing both emer- 
gency labor relief and a measure of 
famine prevention for the future. 


Tue NortTHWwEst 


Until recently the most baffling 
problem has remained unsolved, pre- 
senting a formidable challenge to any 
organization that sought to remove the 
causes of famine in China’s northwest. 
That part of China most frequently 
suffering from recurring famine lies in a 
mountainous territory of the north- 
west provinces—northern Honan, 
Shansi, Shensi, Suiyuan, and Kansu. 
In Shansi Province, with its ten mil- 
lion acres of arable land, only eight per 
cent is under irrigation and, on ac- 
count of the topography of the country, 
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little of the remaining ninety-two per 
cent could be brought under irrigation. 
In northern Shensi, ninety-eight per 
cent of the soil under cultivation is arid 
mountain land and terrace and slope 
cultivations. Through many miles of 
that territory where the Yellow River 
separates Shansi from Shensi, the water 
flows swiftly several hundred feet below 
the average level of the cultivated soil. 

These rolling mountains of loess are 
in the belt of stormy westerly winds 
which have blown thousands of miles 
over the Eurasian continents before 
reaching China. Any moisture con- 
tent gathered from the Atlantic sea- 
board of France has long since been 
condensed over the areas of France and 
Germany, and across the wastes of Cen- 
tral Asia there is no source which could 
add moisture to the air which in early 
spring sweeps over North China with 
such dryness. This is only inter- 
rupted in midsummer, when air cur- 
rents from the eastern sea force the hot 
winds to higher altitudes and precipi- 
tate rain. 

In this problem, certain factors are 
fixed and appear at first sight as over- 
whelming odds—the geographical and 
physical features of the country and the 
location of the area at the east of the 
Eurasian continents, in the tail end of 
the path of the westerly winds. 

Two suggestions have been put for- 
ward which have received considerable 
notice. Reforestation has been urged 
as a project for preventing famines in 
North China, but careful investigation 
of the conditions in Shansi, Shensi, and 
Kansu reveal the impossibility of car- 
rying out this work save with gradual 
beginnings in the ravines and the val- 
leys where streams now exist. The 
value of this movement lies not in any 
hope of larger rainfall, but in the hope 
that the reforested areas would con- 
serve the moisture in hillsides and val- 
leys, thus prolonging the life of the 


streams. At present, the river beds 
are dry save for a few days of the year, 
when floods tear their way through the 
valleys to lower levels. Heavy raing 
breaking on the mountain tops in late 
July and August come too late to bring 
aid to spring crops and too early to be 
of value for the September planting of 
wheat. 


SEEDS 


The second proposal for preventing 
famine in these areas calls for careful 
research into the soil conditions, and 
experimentation with grains that have 
special ability to withstand protracted 
drought and the dry winds. Briefly, 
this calls for plants with a deep root 
system which can search out moisture, 
and a thick leaf which can withstand 
the dry winds and “wait” for the rain 
which generally comes in the middle of 
July. 

With this in view, an experiment is 
now being tried in North China to com- 
bat the perennial famine situation by 
the use of drought-resistant seeds which 
will produce good crops in semiarid 
soil. This work has been carried on 
during the past few years by the North 
China Kung Li Hui in its station at 
Fenchow, Shansi. This station has 
played an active part in famine relief 
in both Shansi and Shensi provinces. 
The experience of the 1921 famine, and 
a realization that its sphere of work lay 
in a territory confronted with the ever- 
recurring problem of food shortage, 
caused the mission to decide to carry 
out a program of investigation and ex- 


* perimentation for discovering means of 


famine prevention. 

Surveys and studies made over 
Shansi and northern Shensi revealed 
that in this arid northwest region, the 
chief contributing cause of famine is 
drought. But more careful study re- 
vealed that the varieties of grain on the 
arid mountain land were of the same 
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Field of Chinese kaoliang (local variety) on arid mountain land at Wang T’a, Shansi. This picture 
was taken on August 7th, and indicates the manner in which the plants are stunted and shriveled in 
the drought. Similar drought conditions have existed on the plain. 


Field of Selected Dwarf Millo Maize (drought-resistant) grown on arid mountain land at Wang T’a, 
Shansi. Picture was taken on August 7th. Grown under exactly the same dry conditions and alti- 
tude as No. I and during same season. Planted in the first week of May. The crop experienced 
protracted dry hot weather until a small rain on June 12th which was followed by over one month of 
exceedingly hot and dry days until rain on July 16th. No appreciable grain from middle of July 
until August 20th, yet this field of Millo was ready for the first crop to be cut on September 6th. In 
contrast, the local seed in No. I was only coming into flower on that date. Note the dwarf habit of 
plants with heavy heads of grain. Plants 314 feet in height compared with 8 to 10 feet in height of 
Chinese kaoliang. Grain is golden with pink base, milling an almost white flour. Two crops are 
reaped from this grain, a second crop maturing from “stools.” The additional heads from stooling 
are in proportion to the rainfall in a given year. 
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Ill 
Selected Feterita planted on arid land in Tsinan, Shantung, early in May. Picture was taken on 
August 7th. The local farmers nicknamed this “‘Ten thousand years of greenness” because it kept 
its green foliage constantly through the dry weather when Chinese kaoliang yellowed and dried up. 
Seed supplied from Fenchow Agricultural Experiment Station. 


IV 


Reaping Spring Rye 85 days after sowing the seed. Rye was not heretofore grown in North China. 
We have discovered by a series of plantings that it can be successfully and profitably planted et any 
time during March, April, and May, and unlike wheat which must-be planted early, a farmer can wait 
and take advantage of late rains in sowing rye. Great possibilities are in this quick crop for the 
short growing season of Suiyuan and Mongolia, since it withstands the early frosts 
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strain as planted in low, irrigated plots. 
No effort had been made to introduce 
or develop types of grain especially 
adapted to drought conditions, and 
farmers generally lacked any knowl- 
edge of dry land cultivation methods. 
Life was literally a gamble with the 


peasant feebly playing against enor- 


mous physical odds. 
In the effort to discover grains 
adapted to arid conditions, samples of 


seeds were brought from many parts of 


the world, particularly from sections of 
similar altitude and climatic condi- 
tions. More than one hundred new 
varieties have been tested, together 
with selections of local seeds. Twen- 
ty-seven introductions of non-saec- 
charine varieties of sorghum have been 
made in the test plots in the Fenchow 
experiments, together with local varie- 
ties of Chinese kaoliang. These new 
grains had their original home in the 
United States, South Africa, Sudan, 
Persia, Egypt, India, Bengal, and 
South Argentina. 


Trias Most ENcouRAGING 


Plant breeding carried on in the 
United States has contributed im- 
proved varieties in many cases; and in 
1928, the three most promising of these 
introductions were planted on forty 
codperative farms in four counties of 
midwestern Shansi, with astounding 
results. In 1929, this codperative 
testing was extended over one hundred 
farms in nine counties, with control 
te’ being sent to Mongolia, Hopei, 
and Shantung. Sown side by side 
with tocal seed, the dwarf dry-land 
plan's have withstood the most pro- 
tracted drought and have produced 
yields of grain more than double the 
yield of local varieties, and in some 
cases four times that of local seed. In 
many plots, the crops were produced 
where local seed was a total failure. 

Chinese kaoliang (sorghum) is a 


plant of vigorous growth, attaining 
height of ten to twelve aaa with 


* heavy stalk. Under irrigation it yields 


well with a good crop of grain and 
a heavy stalk. Unfortunately the fod- 
der or stalk is unsuitable for cattle 
food but is commonly used for fuel, and 
in many areas forms an indispensable 
fuel‘supply. It is obvious that a plant 
attaining such height needs consider- 
able moisture for normal growth. In 
the seasons of protracted drought, the 
Chinese varieties of kaoliang either 
wither and die as tiny plants in May 
and June, or are so stunted in their 
growth that after the July and August 
rains, although they reach the full 
height in stalk by the end of September, 
their flowers are borne so late that 
frost nips the grain in its milk stage. 

In the experiments carried on with 
varieties from other countries, five 
types have been selected, all of dwarf 
habit, two of them growing only three 
feet high, and maturing grain in a 
much shorter growing season than 
the average Chinese variety. Whereas 
Chinese kaoliang usually requires 140 
to 160 days for maturity, three of the 
new introductions will mature in 100 
to 120 days. This enables the farmer 
to take advantage of a late rain shower 
to plant his seed even a fortnight later 
than would be possible with local seed, 
and yet, even with delayed growth on 
account of probable late arrival of 
rains, to be assured of maturity before 
frost. 

The results of these experiments 
have been so uniformly encouraging 
under diversified conditions of alti- 
tude, climate, moisture, soil, and culti- 
vation methods that the North China 
Kung Li Hui set aside six thousand 
dollars of funds remitted for famine 
relief by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, to be 
used in the distribution of further sup- 
plies of these seeds to farmers in the 
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seven stations of their Mission in 
Shansi, Hopei, and Shantung. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES STRESSED 


Experience had demonstrated that 
funds put into such a project contrib- 
uted directly to the permanent pre- 
vention of famine. The Mission felt 
that the soundest approach to a per- 
manent solution of the problem was 
through the development of preventive 
measures. This action was also in- 
fluenced by the fact that the China 
International Famine Relief Com- 
mission has consistently devoted its 
energies to famine-prevention projects, 
because every completed preventive 
undertaking ends the famine threat in 
that particular section. 

On October 11, 1929, the Executive 
Committee of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission adopted a 
statement declaring that the Commis- 
sion will concentrate its efforts on 
prevention, though free relief work will 
be done if the donors of relief funds 
specifically so request. The statement 
stresses improvement of farming meth- 
ods, improvement of seeds, and rural 
betterment work, along with dike 
building and repair, road building, 
irrigation works construction, and 
other engineering undertakings. The 
introduction to this statement is sig- 
nificant : 


Experience in two major famines and 
eight intervening years has convinced the 
China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission that the use of famine relief funds 
in China for permanently famine-preven- 
tive undertakings brings the largest and 
most lasting benefits. 


In Shansi, alone, there are fifty-five 
million mu of dry mountain land under 
cultivation which this year have failed 
to produce an adequate food supply. 
Irrigation is possible on only some five 
million mu. For a population of thir- 


teen million, at least forty million Taq 
of cereals is needed annually to sustain 
life. This year, 1929, large importa. 
tions of cereal have had to be made 
from outside the province. Flour 
from North American Pacific ports ae. 
tually found a market in the smaller 
towns of the province at competitive 
prices with locally milled flour! 

As an indication of the potential 
value of these seed introductions, an 
increase of one bushel per acre in the 
yield of Shansi’s ten million acres of dry 
mountain land would mean millions of 
dollars annually to China’s northwest, 
turning the population from the bor- 
ders of famine into the pathway of 
progress that would insure the stability 
of the foundations of rural society. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND GOVERNMENTAL 
Co6PERATION 


A sum of forty thousand dollars was 
set aside in August, 1928 by the Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee for China 
Famine Funds, to be used under the 
direction of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission for dis- 
tribution of new seeds in Shansi and 
Shensi provinces. This Commission 
subsequently added twenty thousand 
dollars for the same purpose in Suiyuan 
Province. The total grant has since 
been increased by an appropriation 
from the Shantung-Hopei relief funds 
of six thousand dollars for the dry sec- 
tions of Shantung and southern Hopei, 
and the Shansi International Famine 
Relief Commission has appropriated 
five thousand dollars for additional 
seed for Shansi Province. The Chinese 
Provincial Relief Committee of Shansi 
Province has provided three thousand 
dollars and the thirteen counties of 
northern Shansi have provided each 
one hundred dollars, or thirteen hun- 
dred dollars for this purpose—a total of 
over eighty thousand dollars. 

The Fenchow Experiment has been 
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carried on in close codperation with the 
local and the provincial officials, and as 
an evidence of its appreciation, the 
Shansi provincial government has of- 
fered the services of the governmental 
machinery in the distribution of these 
new varieties of kaoliang, through the 
magistrates of 105 counties, to be 
planted in the public lands of over ten 
thousand of the villages in Shansi 
Province. 

In addition to the codperation of 
provincial officials in this work, as 
illustrated in the case of Shansi, the 
National Government of China at 
Nanking is codperating through the 
cancellation of all import and inland 
transit duties on this seed introduction, 
and through free railroad transporta- 
tion to the interior. In the distribu- 
tion of some eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of seed, we estimate the saving 
effected through exemption of customs 
and free transportation to be at least a 
further twenty-five thousand dollars. 


ADVANTAGES OF Various CROPS 


The food value of these new kaoliang 
plants is fully as high as the usual na- 
tive variety, with the advantage that 
in the case of four of the new introduc- 
tions of drawf drought-resistant varie- 
ties, a white flour is milled in contrast 
to the native red kaoliang flour. The 
seed of the dwarf millo is golden, mil- 
ling a pinkish flour. The kernels of 
both the golden millo and the white 
feterita are much larger than Chinese 
kaoliang. White millo is a sport pro- 
duced in the United States from the 
original golden millo that came from 
Africa. Selected dwarf Kafir corn and 
hegira are the other two varieties in the 
group of five selected. The dwarf 
plants commonly produce three to four 
heads per plant in the millo, feterita, 
and hegira varieties. 

Experiments are also being carried 
on in Indian corn, wheat, cotton, rye, 


and other grains. A buckwheat orig- 
inating in Japan has been found to give 
a fifty per cent higher yield than that 
commonly used on the mountain land 
of Shansi. This is an important catch 
crop after other crops have failed; it 
often is the only one that can be planted 
after the late rains with any chance of a 
harvest before frost. 

Rye, not heretofore grown in North 
China, has proved more adaptable 
than wheat to mountain land and has 
the added advantage of quick maturity. 
Tests have revealed that rye planted in 
six successive plantings from early 
April until July 5th has all matured 
with good yields within a period of 
eighty-five to a hundred days. This 
will provide the farmer with a cereal 
crop almost equal in value to wheat, 
but less subject to the rigid require- 
ments of planting seasons, so that ad- 
vantage can be taken of late rains at a 
time when wheat planting would be 
hopeless. 

Distribution of further supplies of 
this selection of spring rye and the 
Japanese buckwheat will be carried on 
in 1930. 

Experiments are being continued in 
drought-resistant wheats, cotton, and 
other crops. The cotton work must be 
carried over a period of years to fix a 
type. American cotton imported into 
Shansi some yeers ago has rapidly de- 
teriorated, and experiments are being 
carried on under various organizations 
to develop acclimatized cotton suitable 
to North China conditions. 

A new agriculture in China will be a 
very slow process. We are likely to 
want results quickly and to feel that 
we should revolutionize the country 
vill.ge over night; but many of the 
methods which have proved profitable 
and successful in the Occident must be 
rethought out here and tested under 
the conditions which are peculiar to 
China. The new agriculture of China 
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will be a distinctly Chinese agriculture 
and not a European or American im- 
portation, although contributions from 
the West will be welcomed here, just 
as China’s contributions to the agricul- 
ture of the Occident have been simi- 
larly received. 

We need, however, to set the stand- 
ards here for a higher type of rural life, 
which in itself will be indigenous. We 
need to discover what practices can be 
successfully and economically carried 
out under North China’s conditions; 
what plants, seeds, and fruits are suit- 
able to this climate. We need to 
learn what foreign types of implements 
may be used economically, and what im- 
provements may be made or adapted, 
at a low cost, to Chinese farm equip- 
ment. The problem of maintenance of 
soil fertility on the larger areas of the 
mountain regions where there is an in- 
sufficient amount of fertilizer is one of 
outstanding importance. 


CoGRDINATED Errort ror 
IMPROVEMENT 


In Shansi province there are over 
one million farms. The average size of 
a farm is four and one-half acres. The 
average income over and above actual 
bare living expenses of a family work- 
ing one of these farms is only about #34. 
An estimate made of the average cap- 
ital of a Chinese farmer in the arid re- 
gions is: land, 30 mu at $15, $450— 
farm probably mortgaged or rented; 
household effects, about $40; a mule or 


two donkeys, $90; implements, a cart, 
and tools, $70; a total of about $650 in 
local currency or $275 in gold, and the 
figures are probably high. There are 
several children in the family and the 
farmer is doubtless in debt for some 
funeral or wedding expenses, on which 
he is paying eighteen to thirty per cent 
interest or more. The objective is to 
raise this economic level. 

Improvement in plants offers to any 
country the cheapest method for in- 
creasing the production and the result- 
ant food supply. In the work of crop 
improvement, possibilities are always 
limited by local conditions. For that 
reason there is the most urgent need of 
codperative experiment stations spread 
over as large an area as possible. 

With this latter consideration in 
view, there is at present under advise- 
ment a proposal to form a North 
China Agricultural Institute, which will 
correlate the activities of several uni- 
versities and schools engaged in agri- 
cultural work in the North, together 
with the rural improvement depart- 
ment of the China International Fam- 
ine Relief Commission. It will also 
work in close association with the vari- 
ous agricultural experiment stations 
now operating under the auspices of 
Christian mission agencies, and thus 
present a united front in coérdinated 
effort to work out a solution of these 
problems and pave the way for the re- 
moval of the specter of famine from 
this land. 
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Insurance in China 


By S. S. Hursner, Px.D. 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE various kinds of insurance are 

usually grouped under the three 
following divisions: life insurance, fire 
and marine insurance, and casualty in- 
surance, the last comprising all forms of 
insurance not included within the other 
two. From the standpoint of con- 
venience, this customary classification 
will be followed in the present discus- 


sion. 


Lire INSURANCE 

Although the beginning of life in- 
surance in China dates back some fifty 
years, comparatively little progress has 
been made in this important branch of 
underwriting. Unfortunately no offi- 
cial public records of the volume of 
business are available, and only the 
roughest estimates can therefore be 
made. Judging from the returns of a 
limited number of companies, it would 
seem that the volume of outstanding 
life insurance in China does not exceed 
$100,000,000 in our money—a total 
extraordinarily small in view of the 
length of time that various well-known 
companies have been operating in that 
country. According to the China 
Year Book for 1929-1930, seven princi- 
pal companies—The Asia Life Insur- 
ance Company, China Underwriters 
Limited, China United Assurance So- 
ciety, Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company of Canada, Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, and the 
West Coast Life Insurance Company— 
transact most of the business, and for 
five of these, the volume of outstanding 
insurance is reported at about $77,500,- 
000 in our money. 


Most of the underwriting is limited 


to the seacoast cities and a few of the 
important interior centers. With only 
a few exceptions, the companies—now 
numbering about seventeen—hail from 
foreign countries, and probably the 
larger portion of the outstanding in- 
surance has been placed on foreign 
lives resident in China. While some of 
the companies offer all of the usual 
forms of policies, by far the largest part 
of the business written is of the endow- 
ment, and to some extent of the pure 
endowment, variety. 

Public regulation of the business, as 
we understand it in the United States, 
is not being applied as yet, nor has a 
Chinese mortality table been created 
thus far. The companies employ some 
foreign table and exercise their judg- 
ment with respect to increased mor- 
tality by increasing the age of the appli- 
cant for rate determination purposes or 
by adding to the mortality loading. 
Roughly speaking, it is said that the 
rates for life insurance in China aver- 
age about one and one-half times those 
charged in the United States. 

Many serious problems militate 
against the rapid development of life 
insurance in China. Some of these are 
of a strictly economic nature, such as 
the disturbing effect of the long-drawn- 
out unsettlement of economic condi- 
tions, and the general unwillingness of 
the people under such circumstances to 
invest in long term propositions, such 
as life insurance inherently represents. 
Moreover, China, despite its great size, 
is afflicted with an extraordinary lack 
of means of communication. As a 
result, the life insurance business re- 
mains concentrated within a compara- 
tively few leading centers and does not 
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secure the advantages of a wide dis- 
tribution of risk such as is enjoyed in 
this country, where life insurance is 
sold through established agencies in 
every hamlet of the nation. 

Life underwriters in China were also 
very frank in telling me, during a 
recent visit to China, the difficulties en- 
countered because of the great con- 
fusion of currencies throughout the 
country, the absence of a well-devel- 
oped and adequate medical service 
upon which the insurance companies 
could depend, and the trouble con- 
stantly associated with the investi- 
gation of applicants as well as in the 
settlement of claims. As a further 
economic difficulty, it should be borne 
in mind that the overwhelming mass of 
people in China live within the pov- 
erty line; and of those who are more 
favorably situated, probably four fifths 
are required to devote all of their 
limited income for current living. 


Famity System A HINDRANCE 


But probably even greater than the 
economic difficulties, as a retarding 
factor in the rapid growth of life in- 
surance, is the Chinese family system. 
With respect to the limited wealthier 
class, which could be the source of a 
substantial buying power to life in- 
surance companies, the Chinese family 
system, with its fundamental! princi- 
ples of group responsibility and of 
interlocking dependence of al! the 
members, tends distinctly against the 
purchase of life insurance. As | have 
explained elsewhere: 


Very generally the richer families contain 
a great many members, often a hundred or 
more, and some one is always responsible 
for the maintenance of those who meet with 
economic misfortune. The Chinese family 
system is entirely different from our own, 
and largely nullifies that keener sense of 
initiative and personal responsibility neces- 
sarily attaching to the position of the 


family head in America. In fact, the orien. 
tal family system involves the concept of 
mutual protection, and thus in a sense takes 
the place of insurance. Moreover, the 
status of women in China is, as a rule 
essentially different from that prevailing 
here. Women hold a subordinate position 
in the family, and as a rule would not of 
could not suggest the taking of insurance, 
And in any case (so often is the reasoning of 
the family head) what is the need of life in- 
surance when the widow and children will 
be taken care of by other members of the 
family group? 

The aforementioned difficulties are 
not intended to paint a dark picture 
with respect to the future development 
of life insurance in China. A full 
realization of existing problems is often 
the surest way of effecting a rapid 
change for the better, particularly if the 
economic need for a desired institution 
is conveyed to the public through the 
nation’s educational system. Japan 
affords an excellent illustration. Al- 
though the beginning of life insurance 
in that country dates back to 1880, its 
real growth has occurred since 1900, 
and chiefly since 1916. At present 
some forty-four Japanese life insurance 
companies have on their books some 
five million outstanding contracts, 
representing insurance in force in ex- 
cess of $2,500,000,000. In addition, 
the Governmental system of insurance 
and annuities, instituted, according to 
the Government’s own declaration, 
because of “the urgent need of intro- 
ducing that provident institution for 
the less benefited people,” represents 
another ten million contracts, with 
a face value approximating $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The main key to the door that leads 
to the growth of life insurance any- 
where is education. Japan under- 
stands this, and is acting accordingly. 
What a surprise it must be to us, in 
view of the limited extent to which in- 
surance education is reflected as yet in 
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our higher institutions of learning, to 
find that instruction in the principles 
of insurance (both life and property) 
js a requirement in the business school 
or department of nearly every Japan- 
ese college and university, as well as in 
nearly every commercial high school in 
the country! That attitude is as yet 
comparatively rare with us, and we 
would do well to take an object lesson 
from Japan’s educational program. 
Japan was late in getting started life- 
insurance-wise, yet her present volume 
of outstanding life insurance, when 
viewed in the light of national wealth, 
has already reached a relative impor- 
tance equal to about one-third that of 
the United States. 
Education—outlining the beneficent 
services of life insurance to family and 
business, and its creative force for the 
national good through the increase of 
new capital through thrift and sound 
investment—can also do for China 
what it has done for Japan. That 
China will be receptive to such an edu- 
cational program cannot be doubted. 
While in China, I could not but notice 
the eager way in which the press of the 
country published life insurance ad- 
dresses and other similar information. 


Fire Marine INSURANCE 


In this important field of insurance 
the progress has been much greater 
than that recorded for life insurance. 
But in every other country, also, 
property insurance has preceded life 
insurance as regards widespread use. 
And this is only natural. Recognition 
of the money value of human life as an 
economic asset, to be treated just as 
scientifically as are property values, is 
a comparatively recent idea. People 
have been prone to regard their build- 
ings, ships, and goods as much more 
important than their own lives, when 
surely for the great majority of family 
heads, the money value of the life con- 


stitutes by far the larger part of the 
personal estate. 

Unfortunately, in this branch of in- 
surance, as in all the other branches, 
no public records are available to indi- 
cate the volume of business transacted 
in China, although that volume is very 
considerable. Most of the insurance 
interests are centered in Shanghai, al- 
though extensive facilities are also 
available in other important trading 
centers. According to the last issue of 
the China Year Book (1929-1930), 136 
companies were members of the Shang- 
hai Fire Insurance Association, of 
which 71 were British, 17 American, 
14 Japanese, 12 Dutch, 11 German, 
4 French, 3 Italian, 2 Swiss, and 2 
Swedish. Mention is also made of 
the Chinese Insurance Association, a 
Shanghai organization, with a mem- 
bership of 18 companies transacting 
fire and marine insurance. The same 
source also reports a membership of 67 
companies in the Shanghai Marine 
Underwriters Association, of which 42 
are British, 7 Japanese, 6 American, 5 
Swiss, 4 German, 1 Dutch, 1 French, 
and 1 Italian. 


CasvuA.ty INSURANCE 


Of the many kinds of insurance com- 
prised under the heading of “Casualty 
Insurance,”’ the last issue of the China 
Year Book refers to only two, namely, 
automobile and burglary insurance. 
With respect to these two, 42 compa- 
nies are reported as members of the 
North China Motor Insurance Asso- 
ciation, and 30 companies as signa- 
tories of the Shanghai Burglary In- 
surance Agreement. Again, there are 
no public or private records available 
to indicate the volume of business 
transacted. 

Comparatively little progress has 
been made in other leading forms of 
casualty insurance, such as accident 
and health insurance, compensation 
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insurance, public liability insurance, 
fidelity bonding, and boiler and engine 
insurance. These forms of insurance 
are being discussed, but the volume of 
business written is comparatively small. 

In view of the present importance 
and rapid growth of corporate bonding 
in the United States (as contrasted 
with personal surety), the almost total 
absence of that type of insurance pro- 
tection in China, as well as in Japan, is 
worthy of notice. Serious thought is 
being given to the need for a change, 
and during my recent visit my atten- 
tion was frequently called by persons 
of means to the unfortunate reliance 
placed upon personal surety. Quite 
frequently, prominent business men, 
often called upon to guarantee the 
fidelity of relatives and friends, re- 
ferred in conversation to their serious 
dilemma and lamented the absence of 
insurance carriers. A change is clearly 
desired by the thinking minority, and it 
is only a question of time when social 
customs in the Orient favorable to 
personal surety will break down and 
thus permit the development of cor- 
porate bonding. As I have explained 
elsewhere: 


The reasons for the present situation find 
their basis in the oriental family system 
which involves to an unusual degree the 
idea of sacrifice. The guarantor—a father, 
brother, uncle or some other member of the 
family—should be glad to sacrifice himself 
to his family. The same spirit is also ex- 
tended to close friends. The family honor 


is high, and if the guarantor fails to pay, 
then another member of the family assumes 
the responsibility. In brief, there is a cloge 
family feeling of mutual helpfulness as welf 
as of mutual responsibility in the event of 
trouble. To this there should be added the 
prevalent feeling, often expressed to me in 
the course of conversation, that the sugges. 
tion of corporate bonding is apt to be re. 
garded as a reflection upon personal trust. 
worthiness. Moreover, with a guarantor of 
such high quality there has been little dis. 
position on the part of employers to seek 
and to pay for corporate bonds. 


As already explained in connection 
with life insurance, the relative unim- 
portance of casualty insurance in 
China at present must not be inter 
preted as indicating an unimportant 
future. The casualty lines simply 
represent the new forms of coverage as 
contrasted with the older lines of fire 
and marine insurance, and what is new 
today can be established through edu- 
cation as the regular order of things 
within a decade or two. The keenest 
interest is being displayed by Chinese 
underwriters in these newer branches of 
insurance. Company representatives 
and postgraduate students are travel- 
ing abroad in rapidly increasing num- 
bers to observe what is being done in 
life and casualty insurance. We may 
be sure that their observations are 
carefully made and that the best we 
can offer by way of method and of use- 
fulness to the community will soon be 
reflected in the business life of their 
own country. 
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Agriculture and the Future of China 


By Lossine Buck 
University of Nanking, Nanking, China 


HINA is a country whose struc- 
ture of civilization has for cen- 
turies stood solidly upon the vast 
foundations of her agriculture, and 
in this day of her rebuilding it is per- 
tinent for those interested in her future 
development to study as intensively as 
possible what part agriculture must 
play in the new China that is to come. 
That it must play an important part is 
undoubted, for eighty per cent of her 
people are rural; but before making any 
prognostication as to the part of agri- 
culture in the future, it is necessary to 
see what it is at present, and what are 
the elements which make it successful 
or not in its contribution to the nation. 
Precise and systematic data about 
present agriculture exist only in the 
most meager quantity, and the back- 
ground of this article is chiefly rural 
economic data collected since 1921,' 
and personal observations and experi- 
ences since 1915. 
_ The physical basis of agriculture in 
China is at least as favorable as in 
other countries of areas similar in size. 
The climate ranges from the severe 
cold of North China, through zones of 
temperate winters and summers, to the 
tropical heat of South China. The soil 
shows differences sufficient to make a 
considerable diversity of crops possible 
in these varying climates. 
PressuRE OF PoPpULATION 


With this, on the whole, good physi- 
cal basis, Chinese agriculture is, how- 


1 These data will be published shortly under the 
title Chinese Rural Economy, by the University of 
Chicago Press in the United States and by the 
Commercial Press in China. 


ever, greatly taxed by the number of 
people who must subsist by it, and the 
density of the population living upon 
the land is one of the most obvious 
facts which the data revealed. The 
average farm is a little over five acres 
in size and this must support an aver- 
age family of 5.7. Many of these 
farms are operated by tenant farmers. ~ 
In North China, in the region studied, ~ 
over three fourths of the farmers 
owned their farms; but in East Central 
China, less than one half were owners. 
Tenants, however, were found to be as 
good farmers as the owner operators, 
and their labor earnings were higher, 
although the family earnings were 
higher on the owner-operated farms. 
This last does not mean that the tenant 
is less able than the owner or less de- 
serving. In China, much the greater 
part of the land is inherited and it is 
very difficult for a young farmer who 
does not inherit land to come into the 
owner class. 

The pressure of population is so 
great that the land has been divided 
and subdivided through many genera- 
tions until it is now found that even on 
farms of the largest size group, which 
are above the average in the various 
localities, a farmer still has a business 
too small to be economically profitable. 
The annual family income, excluding 
house rent, on the average farm, is only 
$147? and on a per capita basis only 
$2.30 a month. After all cash ex- 
penses are subtracted from cash re- 
ceipts, the amount the family has to 
live on—aside from raw material for 


? All amounts of money are in United States 
currency. 
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clothing, house rent, and food supplied 
by the farm—is $73 a year. Some 
farmers have a slight outside income 
but this amounts to only $18 a year. 
This small-scale business is made 
necessary by the number of people on 
the land. 

The density of population in North 
China is 621 per square mile, and in 
East Central China, 839. These fig- 
ures may be compared with Denmark 
having 77, with Japan having 1,238, and 
with the United States having 48 per 


- square mile of cultivated land. Den- 


mark and the United States have a 
much more sparse population than 
China because of social tradition and 
other factors based on a definite unwill- 
ingness to accept a lower standard of 
living than each now has. However, 
as large a proportion of the potentially 
arable land is used for farming, because 
of the much greater consumption of 
animal products, which require the use 
of much more land than is necessary 
for a food supply based on cereals. 
Chinese farmers themselves are con- 
stantly referring to the increase of pop- 
ulation, and from ancient times the 
question of the number of people to 
the unit of land has been held by the 
nation as a whole to be an important 
one in view of the grave question of 
how to feed this increasing multitude. 


oF Farm Lire 


It is inevitable, then, that the qual- 
ity of living should be characterized 
by comparatively low standards. The 
man subsisting on his farm too smal! 
for an adequate support of his family, 
is limited by many things. His house 
is small and too often uncomfortable 
and unsanitary. In North China it is 
ordinarily of tamped earth with a 
thatch roof; in East Central China it is 
usually of brick with a tile roof. The 
farmhouse does not stand apart, as is 
usual in the United States, but is in a 


cluster of other houses such as may 
form a village, and from here the 
farmer goes out to his fields each day, 
His fields are scattered, for Chinese 
farms are on the plot system, with non- 
contiguous fields, and hence consider. 
able time is spent in going to and fro, 

The farmer is limited also in eduea- 
tional facilities. More than fifty per 
cent of the farmers have never attended 
school and seventy-five per cent of the 
operators’ sons are not attending school 
now. Moreover, the only school avail- 
able in the past has been that of the old 
classical type, where the curriculum 
consisted entirely of memorizing the 
old classics and thus held very little 
practical value. 

Socially, the farmer has little to help 
him. Data show that for recreation he 
has a very small expenditure for tea 
drinking and gambling and a little 
extra food at the New Year festival. 
For him there are only limited mod- 
ern social or economic organizations. 
Neither has he had any adequate credit 
facilities, although often the pawnshop 
does tide him over in a bad year. 

One of the most serious limitations 
has been the lack of roads, which has 
kept the farmer isolated in small dis- 
tricts and has prevented him from sell- 
ing his produce to the best advantage 
and from purchasing things needful for 
his comfort and welfare. In a number 
of mountainous sections the residents 
are farming land which should never 
have been denuded of its forests, for 
poor transportation makes the timber 
of little value because it cannot be 
shipped out; for the same reason food 
cannot be shipped in, and food must be 
had at any cost. In some regions good 
roads alone would do much to prevent 
famines. 


CrRopPING SYSTEMS 


The Chinese farmer on his limited 
amount of land, plants, however, a 
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number of crops. He produces much 
of the food consumed by the family— 
83.8 per cent of the entire amount 
needed. The crop covering the largest 
area was wheat in North China and rice 
in East Central China. Wheat was 
planted by ninety-one per cent of the 
farmers in North China and by sixty- 
seven per cent in East Central China, 
and in the latter region rice was planted 
by ninety-two per cent of the farmers. 
Grain farming is the dominant type, 
and after wheat and rice, kaoliang—a 
grain sorghum—and soy beans rank as 
important. Wheat in China has a 
very wide geographical distribution, 
because climatic conditions generally 
are very favorable and because it is one 
of the few crops that can be grown in 
winter. 

In general, it seems that the Chinese 
farmer is growing the crops best suited 
to his locality, although he fails to 
make an adaptation as quickly as the 
situation demands. For instance, in 
one section near Nanking the low hills 
are admirably suited to the growing of 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, and fruits, the 
supply of which is insufficient for the 
local market; yet with a few exceptions 
the farmers are not growing these crops. 

Of all crops, fifty-four per cent are 
sold for cash—a little over two fifths of 
the total in North China and a little 
over three fifths in East Central China. 
This denotes a fairly commercialized 
agriculture, contrary to common belief, 
and shows also that the farmer has re- 
quirements which need ready cash. 
Very few crops are raised entirely for 
sale, however, although some, such as 
rapeseed and sesame, which are com- 
mercially valuable for their oils, are 
almost entirely sold. 

The cropping systems of China 
differ from those in the West in at 
least three ways: first, in China nearly 
fifty per cent of the total cultivated 
area is double cropped; second, crops 


lll 


are grown primarily for their grain, leaf, 
or fiber products, principally because 
there is no real animal industry; and 
third, the cropping systems in China 
must provide the fuel for both city and 
country in the form of grass and stalks. 
This lack of an animal industry and the 
need for producing fuel have a very 
direct relation to the maintenance of 
soil fertility, for little is returned to the 
soil in the shape of manure; and since 
there is the necessity for rigid gleaning 
of all the by-products of crops, little 
residue is left as organic matter for the 
soil. 

Crop yields in China, except for rice, 
are not so high as observers of Chinese 
agriculture have been led to believe in 
the past. Wheat yields are approxi- 
mately the same as for the United 
States, where agriculture is commonly 
thought to be more extensive than in 
China. Corn yields less than one half 
in China what it does in the United 
States, although sweet potatoes yield 
two to eight times more in China. In 
summarizing the data on yields, it is 
safe to say that the agriculture of 
China is not so intensive as has been 
supposed, and that yields can be in- 
creased by the use of better seed, more 
fertilizer, and the utilization of labor 
now idle. 


Farm LABor 


The labor to produce these crops is 
the largest item upon the Chinese 
farmer’s expense account. Since the 
labor of man and beast is the sole source 
of power on the farms in the two re- 
gions, and since the two chief crops, 
rice and wheat, require large amounts of 
labor to the unit of area, it follows that 
labor is expended in greatest amount on 
these crops. Wheat in East Central 
China takes twice as much labor as it 
does in North China, because the soil of 
the rice fields, which are also used for 
wheat, is stiff clay. Cotton, one of the 
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most important of all crops, takes the 
next highest amount of labor, followed 
by hemp, vegetables, squash, tobacco, 
indigo, and melons. 

The man-labor requirements in 
China per acre are, of course, much 
greater than in the United States, where 
so much machinery is used. The pro- 
duction of winter wheat, for instance, 
in the United States requires from ten 
hours per acre in the Eastern States, 
where a single-bottom plow is used and 
a binder in harvesting, to only one 
hour per acre on three-thousand-acre 
farms in Montana, using twelve-bot- 
tom plows, tractors, and combines; 
but in the districts studied in China, 
the average is 243 hours. In the 
United States, cotton requires 100 to 
125 hours of man labor in the eastern 
section of the cotton belt, 50 to 60 in 
the Texas block prairie, and only 35 to 
40 hours in the semiarid panhandle of 
Texas; but in China, the average is 
656 hours. Animal-labor comparisons 
for the two countries show the same 
tendencies, although in somewhat less 


extreme measure. 


The average farm in the two regions 
of China shows an average equivalent 
of two men working, and if the total 
number of working days is taken into 
consideration, it is evident that each 
laborer is idle for several months of 
every year; that is, only about one 
third of each year is directly utilized 
in productive enterprises. Of the labor 
on the farm two fifths are performed by 
members of the family, one fifth by 
hired labor, and another two fifths, 
approximately, by the operator him- 
self. Of this hired and family labor 
a little over one fifth is performed by 
women—31.6 per cent in East Centra! 
China, and only 11.8 per cent in North 
China, where foot-binding is still 
prevalent. Boys do about 6.1 per 
cent of the hired and family labor. 

The animal labor on the farms is 


evidently not well planned, for whileg 
man works an average of about 119 
ten-hour days a year on productive 
enterprises, an animal works only 
about 63 ten-hour days, and it is a com- 
mon sight to see a man toiling in the 
sun while his beast lies resting in the 
shade of a tree. 

Another matter in relation to labor 
is its distribution over the year. Ig 
most places, this distribution could be 


better planned, for the months of © 


sowing and harvest are too heavy, and 
during the winter months—except at 
Wutai in Shansi, where some sheep are 
raised—there is almost a total lack of 
work for both man and beast. Thus, 
during the winter, expense goes on for 
food and shelter and there is no pro 
ductive income. This problem of win- 
ter work, however, is nowhere an easy 
one. Supplementary work, either at 
home or away, is one possible solution. 
In Su Hsien, Anhwei, for instance, 
women and children make winter 
shoes of cows’ hair. In some places it 
is a regular practice for the young 
men of the family to go to the cities to 
find work. 

The cost of labor in China, while 
wages are low, is on the whole astonish- 
ingly high in proportion to all expenses. 
The average annual wage paid to a 
laborer in North China is $22 and in 
East Central China $41, but these 
wages make up a total of 63.5 per cent 
of total farm expenses, exclusive of the 
operator’s own labor. 


Kinps or Foop 


In China, much of the food consumed 
by farm families is produced on the 
farmer’s own land, and the question of 
food dietary therefore depends a great 
deal on the type of crop grown. Over 
four fifths of the food consumed by the 
farm families of the two regions is fur- 
nished by the farm and the rest is pur- 
chased. The amount of food pur 
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chased depends somewhat on the crop 
year; if it is good, less food is needed 
from the outside. Distance of the 
home from the market may also be a 
reason for buying less of such foods as 
fruits, meats, bean curd, and other 
things which are seldom raised or pro- 
duced on the farm. In some cases 
where good cash crops are raised, these 
will be sold and inferior foods pur- 
chased and eaten. But the bulk of the 


~ food comes from the farm, and such 


foods as fruits and sugar are not con- 
sidered essential parts of the diet. 
Vegetables, especially in North 
China, are used in a very limited quan- 
tity, the farmer there giving as his 
reason that he does not have time to 
raise them. The probable reason is a 
disinclination to master the methods of 
vegetable growing. Nine tenths of the 
food energy consumed by the families 
studied comes from seeds and their 
products, and this explains to some 
extent why the Chinese farmer can 
subsist on so small an amount of land. 
Now, with this brief résumé of some 
of the more important facts of present 
Chinese agriculture, it is possible to 
discuss, in very general terms, the fu- 


ture. 


Human Factor Most Important 


It is evident that the physical basis 
of agriculture cannot be greatly changed 
except in some districts, where extreme 


droughts are prevalent and irrigation 
may be introduced, or where marshy 


- lands may be drained, or where areas 


not now cultivated, such as cemeteries 
or waste lands, may be reclaimed for 
productive use. But it seems prob- 
able from the data in hand that the im- 
portant aspects of Chinese agriculture 
in the future will not center so directly 
about the physical as about the human 
factors. Mere increase of production 
cannot solve the problems now inherent 
in the situation, such as too low a stand- 


ard of living, too high a proportionate 
cost of labor, and yields which should 
be increased. Unless some check is 
placed upon the growth of population, 
any other remedy must be only tem- 
porary, for the population will rapidly 
rise again to the maximum number of 
persons the land will support. 

The first fact which appears, then, in 
the relation of agriculture to the future 
of China, is that at present there are 
actually too many people on the land, 
and the problem of the future is how to 


¥ draw them off in numbers large enough 


to relieve the pressure. Education 
will, of course, do much to postpone 
the marriage age as well as to remove 
the prevalent idea inherited from the 
past, that posterity in the greatest pos- 
sible number is necessary and desir- 
able. Schools of a practical nature and 
helpful to the farmer are much to be 
hoped for. 

The starting of industries on a large 
scale will help considerably, and doubt- 
less as the Government becomes more 
stabilized it will be safe for men and 
corporations of wealth to make invest- 
ments of this sort. However, in view 
of the number of people, the availabil- 
ity of labor, and the scarcity of farm 
work during certain months, it is a 
question whether China will not find it 
well to develop industries in the rural 
districts on a scale small enough to be 
managed in the home, very much as 
she has in the past, rather than in 
large centers such as one finds in the 
Occident. 

The number of people on the land 
and the consequent small farm busi- 
ness are distinctly related to the ques- 
tion of famines, the prevention and the 
relief of which constitute one of China’s 
chief problems. A small farm busi- 
ness, especially in those regions periodi- 
cally subjected to famine from drought, 
flood, insect pests, or like causes, 
means little reserve for the years of 
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crop failure. Farm population in such 
localities fares well if crops return even 
an average yield; but crop failures, es- 
pecially in successive years, spel! ruin 
for all but the most prosperous. This 
situation is aggravated by the absence 
of the same credit, marketing, and 
transportation facilities which would 
make possible the large farm business. 

Of course, big engineering schemes 
for controlling rivers and for irrigation 
would go far to prevent the tremendous 
losses now incurred when crops have 
grown almost to maturity, only to be 
destroyed, perhaps, by floods. Affores- 
tation also assists greatly in preventing 
erosion and the consequent filling of 
stream channels, resulting in flood. 
But in the absence of these enterprises, 
which must of necessity depend upon 
national credit and large scale projects, 
rural credit and good transportation 
would help the farmer greatly in years 
of crisis. 

It is, in fact, difficult to overestimate 
the importance of credit and transpor- 
tation to agriculture in the future of 
China. Soil, for instance, is found to 
be underfertilized, and credit and 
transportation would enable the farmer 
to secure fertilizer elsewhere than from 
the local supplies of night soil or ma- 
nure, and would enable him to raise 
more and better crops. 


Necessity OF INTENSIVE FARMING 


The second important fact that 
stands forth after any intensive study 
of present Chinese agriculture, is the 
necessity of more productive work in 
the future if agriculture is to con- 
tribute the greatest possible force to 
the nation. Farming methods should 
be far more intensive than at present, 
both in the cultivation of more inten- 
sive crops, such as tea, silk, and per- 
haps cotton—these, if possible, for ex- 
port—and in the use of more intensive 
methods on crops already grown, in 


order that yields may be increased and 
labor now idle may be productively 
utilized. The farmer in China dow 
not work enough days in a year to sup 
port himself even as well as he could, 
Indeed, the whole problem of labor op 
the Chinese farm is a most significant 
one because of its high cost, its um 
even distribution, and its inefficieney 
from the viewpoint of accomplishment, 

Taking all this into consideration, it 
is nevertheless questionable whether 
the Chinese farmer of the future can 
afford to substitute machinery for 
human labor. Labor is so abundant 
that in comparison capital is far mor 
expensive. The importance of capital 
to the Chinese farmer may be under 
stood when one sees pawnshops in 
the winter with the hoes, the plow- 
shares, and the moldboards of thow 
sands of farmers. Labor is China’s 
great natural resource, and she must 
learn how to use it. 

Progress in Chin@Se agriculture does 
not depend, as so many think, upon 
the introduction of the expensive farm 
machinery of the Occident. Farm ma- 
chinery can only be well used to the 
extent to which it saves labor that 
might be otherwise profitably em- 
ployed, or to the extent that it per- 
forms labor that the hand cannot do as 
well or cannot do quickly enough to 
enable operations to be carried out at 
the time most suitable for maximum 
production. Even then, it will be 
found that much of the Western ma- 


chinery is wholly unadapted to condi- - 


tions in China, not only because of its 
expense in capital investment and 
operating costs but because of the 
small farms, the tiny fields, and the 
different practices. Possible excep- 
tions to this are types of machinery 
for pumping water, particularly in rice- 
growing regions, and for threshings. 
The labor problem in China, there- 
fore, is not so much one of reducing 
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labor on the farm as of diversifying it - 


and distributing it more evenly over 
the year, and of finding more work on 

fitable enterprises. How to en- 
large the farm enterprise by more in- 
tensive cultivation, so as to increase 
rather than decrease the number of 
working days in a year, is the real 
question for research to answer in the 
future of China. 


Farm Bustness Must Remain SMALL 


The third fact that is clear is that, 
although much improvement is possi- 
ble in many ways—as for instance in 
cropping systems, in control of disease 
and insect pests, in the study of new 
market possibilities, and in the opening 
of new markets through improved 
transportation—nevertheless the agri- 
culture of China must remain un- 
changed in at least one way; that is, 


the small farm business must be con- 
tinued. The standards of the Ameri- 
can farmer in living and in size of busi- 
ness are not possible in China and 
probably will never be, because of a 
dense population which will of neces- 
sity remain dense. Nor is it possible 
that the growth of rural population 
can be checked to any great extent, be- 
cause China is primarily an agricul- 
tural country and will remain so; and 
the number of her farmers must result 
in a farm permanently small in size. 

The future of China, then, is irre- 
trievably linked with these three as- 
pects of her agriculture, and only as 
the farmer is relieved of the pressure of 
poverty and ignorance now upon him 
can the nation grow prosperous and 
strong; for in a peculiar sense, China is 
her agriculture and her people are the 
farmers. 
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Economic Significance of the Mineral Wealth of Ching 


By Jonn W. Frey, Pa.D. 


Chief of Petroleum Section, Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


INING, as we of the Western 

World understand the word, is 
much more recent in China than in the 
New World. Yet China has known 
certain minerals for thousands of years 
and has fairly reliable historical! records 
of metal articles, probably bronze, in 
the Hsia Dynasty (2205-1766 B.c.). 
According to F. R. Tegengren, the 
dawn of the iron age may be assigned to 
the centuries immediately preceding the 
period of Chun Chin (722-481 B.c.). 
The transition from bronze to iron, 
however, covered a period of more 
than five hundred years. Nevertheless, 
down to the period well within the 
memory of relatively young men, min- 
ing, except for deep wells, has been 
typically little more than surface 
scratching. 


Erroneous Ipgas or CuINna’s 


MINERALS 


Peculiarly, with thousands of years 
of Chinese history available, and con- 
tact as early as Marco Polo, the 
Western World has had a hazy idea 
regarding China’s mineral industry and 
resources. In a tome of a well-received 
work on China printed in 1741, one 
finds reflected the paucity of informa- 
tion in this quotation: 


But the Mountains of China are stil! more 
valuable for the Mines of different metals 
which they contain. They are full, as the 
Nations affirm, of silverand gold. Yet they 
have been hitherto neglected out of Policy, 
because the Repose of the Publick would be 
disturbed by too much Riches, which 
would make the people proud and negligent 
of Agriculture. 
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Fifty-four years later (1795), general 
information seems to have been just ag 
vague, for one finds in another com 
prehensive edition, this time in Freneh 
instead of English, the statement: 


The Mountains of China are so numerous 
and situated under so various climates, that 
they must contain minerals of every species, 
There are indeed found there in great abun 
dance, mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, mercury, marble, crystal, cinnabag, 
lapis-lazuli, ete. Gold and silver would be 
more common in this empire did the Chi- 
nese policy permit the mines which contain 
these metals to be opened; but the Emperors 
have always feared, that if the people should 
be exposed to the temptation of these arti- 
ficial riches, they would be induced to for. 
sake the more useful labors of agriculture, 


Almost one hundred years later, 4 
great German traveler and observer, 
Baron von Richthofen, wrote exten- 
sively on his observations in China, 
Many of the statements made by him 
are just as true today as they were 
when he wrote them; but as he at times 
expressed the opinion of a casual 
traveler, his writings on mineral re 
sources have upon more detailed study 
failed to be substantiated in all 
instances. 

Incidentally, this is not surprising, ag 
estimates in more recent and infinitely 
more detailed studies have not always 
been in accord. Still, one should not 
lose sight of the fact that hundreds of 
detailed reports have been made on 
separate mineral deposits since the 
Baron visited China, and there is no 
longer any necessity for accepting his 
statements as the last word nor for 
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having a vague idea of the mineral 
situation. Notwithstanding, in a well- 
written book published in 1929 one 
finds the statement: “China is well 
supplied with minerals. The precious 
metals are not plentiful, but the min- 
erals used in industry are fairly abun- 
dant.” This statement appears to be 
quite contrary to the opinion of W. H. 
Wong, of the Geological Survey of 
China, who wrote in 1925 as follows: 


Of all the minerals, mined in China, coal 
is by far the most important. The iron 
industry has not yet recovered from the 
post-war depression. Development is, be- 
sides, much hampered by the internal 
difficulties of the larger iron mining and 
smelting companies. As to the other 
metals it is to be noticed that China is re- 


_markably poor in such common metals as 


copper, lead, zinc, and especially silver; 
Chinese production of these metals is al- 
most insignificant in comparison with her 
immense territory and population. On the 
other hand, China has become during a 
comparatively short period the leading 
producer of the world for antimony and 


tungsten.) 


To predict the future of the mineral 
development of China and the eco- 
nomic effect upon its hundreds of mil- 
lions of people is hazardous, for such an 
estimate would have to be based upon 
the hypothesis that as much—or 
more—is known of China’s resources 
as is known of those of the United 
States, and the prediction would also 
postulate a knowledge of China’s social 
and political destiny. It is, however, 
possible to point out certain things 
which have been of significance in the 
past and factors likely to be of impor- 
tance in the future, and, as far as possi- 
ble, prognosticate on basic physical 
conditions without becoming too in- 
volved in the philosophy of political 
and sociological evolution. 


1 The China Year Book, p. 107, 1926. 


DrawBacks TO MINING 


Contrary to popular opinion, the 
people of China have at no time made 
any considerable use of metals; and 
down to the present century, mining on 
a large scale and metallurgy were prac- 
tically impossible. W. F. Collins says: 


The history of mineral enterprise in 
China up to modern times may be sum- 
marized as being the growth of what may 
be considered a cancer of its repression. 
Its latter history is the tale of securing 
enough freedom from taxation and official 
interference for a few favored enterprises to 
exist. . . . Thanks to the Revolution of 
1912, Chinese prejudice against machinery 
and foreign mining methods has been con- 
verted into a real desire for their introduc- 
tion because they are acknowledged to be 
better and more profitable.? 


Throughout history, in all older 
countries, the miner has had a hard 
time in establishing his rights and only 
in recent years has he had favorable 
status in the law, and that not in all 
countries. In China the miner had an 
especially difficult time, for metals 
were considered to belong to the Em- 
peror, and the producer had to offer 
them to the ruler, who might or might 
not return them. 

Without digressing far, it is interest- 
ing to note that under the circum- 
stances the Chinese miner did the same 
thing that was done by many of our 
miners in such places as Cripple Creek; 
he took what he saw and could easily , 
obtain. Consequently, in China the 
miner was considered to be almost 
necessarily a robber and a bad charac- 
ter. The Chinese farmer occupied an 
honorable position, but the miner was 
ranked with common thieves and sol- 
diers. There are many instances in 
Chinese history in which the circula- 
tion of metals for currency has been 


* Mineral Enterprise in China. 
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} i abolished and the mining of metals has mines are the property of the Govegp. tior 
a been prohibited. Hence, the Chinese ment and are operated under its pep the 
i miner has played a relatively unim- mission, it must facilitate the work to 
a portant part in the development of the consequently no one is allowed mal 
ia country. interfere with or obstruct the operation con 
pi Another influence which has had a _ of mines in the vicinity of graves, Chi 
a bad effect upon mining is the system of From the subject of difficulties which wh 
«= Feng Shui, which, while not a direct the miner had to meet from the state Alt 
4 prohibition against mining, is one and the social system, let us move ontg the 
= which sets up conditions conflicting the consideration of the mining of4 mo: 
4 with its advance. Until 1912, Feng number of minerals and the economie the 
4 Shui had a legal status. Collins says results of mining operations. I 
) that it appears certain that native We 
a mining has always been subject to its Coa. twe 


baneful influence, even though politica! 
potentates were not influenced by it as 
much as has been supposed in making 
decisions on mining matters, and that 
the mining development of old China 
suffered more from state contro! and 
taxation than from superstitious ob- 
jections. 

The system of Feng Shui, in brief, is 
a system of natural science based on 
ancestor worship which, in view of the 
obstructionist powers wielded by the 
necromancers, made the working of 


Coal, the mineral of greatest im 
portance to the modern mechanically 
energized world, is by big odds the 
most important and widespread min- 
eral in China. Regardless of which of 
the various estimates of the reserve one 
accepts, it ranks high among the coal 
deposits of the world. According to 
the geographical distribution, the coal 
fields may be considered as seven; 
(1) those near the coast. in Chihli north- 
east of Tientsin; (2) those of the 
highland area in Shamsi north of the 
Hwang Ho and south of that river i 


mines on a large scale impossible to 
individuals and practicable only by the 
state. The disturbance of the vicinity 
of the ancestral graves was believed to 


Honan; (8) seattered fields in Kangu 
and Shensi—Northwest China; (4) the 
almost continuous wedge extending 


q result in direct harm to the prospects 


and the growth of the living genealogi- 
cal tree: that is, the fortunes of the 
living depended in some measure upon 
the favorable situation and treatment 
of the tombs of the ancestors. Since 
the most favorable position for tombs 
was on hills and mountains, which are 
places likely to be of most value to the 
miner, it followed that mining opera- 
tions were almost certain to have an 


from the tip near Chekiang—southwest 
of Hangchow—westward through 
Kiangsu and Hunan, where it widens 
out to include most of Kweichow, 
southern Szechwan, eastern Yunnag, 
and northwest Kwangsi; (5) several 
small fields north of Canton in Kwang- 
tung and northeast in border Fukien; 
(6) three fields in western Shantung; 
and (7) those of medial Manchuria’ 
The great coal fields are those of 


. evil influence on what would normally Shansi and the southern wedge, and are 

be a group of circumstances producing not in the plains where most of China’s 

Mi good Feng Shui. vast population dwells. This situa- 

i In 1915 the Ministry for Agriculture _ tion is unfortunate, for the transporta- du: 
and Commerce decided that while of 

interest An excellent genera ized the 
th individua am rests were no 9€ fields of China may be found in Ores and Indus . 
@ altogether disregarded, yet, as the fries of the Far East by H. Foster Bain. Chi 
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tion system is not adequate to make ~ 
the coal of these fields readily accessible 
to the potentially great consuming 
markets. This leads one to add that, 
contrary to the popular opinion that 
China is a great plain, China is as a 
whole rugged, high, and mountainous. 
Although the vast populations are in 
the plains, the mineral wealth is, for the 
most part, in the rough, high parts of 
the country. 

Prior to the contact of China with 
Western civilization there were only 
two important uses for coal—domestic 
heating and metallurgy. In the com- 
paratively treeless northwest provinces 
the abundant and easily accessible coal 
was, no doubt, used for household fuel 
at a very early period, say, at least two 
thousand years ago. In both domestic 
uses and metallurgy, anthracite coal 
was preferred. Because of the high 
cost of transportation by humans and 
pack animals, the markets were limited 
except for a considerable trade along 
the Yangtze, where the lower transpor- 
tation cost justified longer hauls. 

According to Wilfred Smith,‘ coal 
was mined all over South Shansi for 
local consumption, and as the fields are 
so extensive and so easy to work, no 
internal coal trade developed; on the 


- margins, however, bordering the plains 


and basins devoid of coal resources, 
there was a movement of coal not only 
down into the North China Plain but 
also from the lower Fen Ho field into 
the Wei Ho Valley. In South China, 
the wooded hills provided an alterna-~ 
tive fuel. Anthracite was the metal- 
lurgical coal of Shansi, which was the 
iron center of old North China. Even 
now, the native iron industry depends 
almost entirely upon that fuel. 

“The transformation of the coal in- 
dustry of China through contact with 
the West began,” states Smith, “with 


*A Geographical Study of Coal and Iron in 
China. 
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the introduction of the steamer,” which 
long before 1870 had developed suffi- 
cient traffic density between Hankow 
and Shanghai to increase considerably 
the volume of trade in Hunan anthra- 
cite. This fuel, while not ideal for 
boiler consumption, was nevertheless 
the best available along the Yangtze 
Valley. But with this increase in con- 
sumption there was no change in the 
mining methods, and the coal market 
continued to be supplied by small 
mines. Railway development after 
1890 and the construction of the Han 
Yeh Ping iron works and later other 
modern iron furnaces considerably in- 
creased the demand for coal. All of 
these circumstances ultimately led to 
large-scale coal production. Despite 
these modern coal-consuming devices, 
to supply coal for domestic purposes 
remains the main raison d’étre of the 
coal mines. 
SratisTicaAL EstmMATEs 


An authority .on Chinese mining, 
C. T. Wang, estimates that 43.3 per 
cent of the coal produced is used for 
domestic purposes; 32.6 per cent is used 
by industries, of which manufacturing 
plants consume 12 per cent, electric 
light plants 10 per cent, cotton mills 
4.7 per cent, and flour mills 3.3 per 
cent; the remainder, 24.1 per cent, is 
used as follows: railways 4.4 per cent; 
steamers 4 per cent; mines 8 per cent; 
and exported 7.7 per cent. 

It is estimated that 14 million tons of 
coal were produced in China in 1913; 
ten years later 24.5 million tons were 
produced, and in 1924 the production 
was 25.75 million tons, which figure is 
probably larger than that of 1929. 
This increase of about ninety-five per 
cent between 1913 and 1924 is a favor- 
able sign of China’s economic develop- 
ment, but according to H. Foster Bain, 
if the Chinese ever come to use coal in 
their homes as freely as do the English 
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and the Americans, the production wil! 
need to be multiplied at least fifteen 
times. This does not include the in- 
crease for other purposes, such as 
transportation, without which the 
greater amount of household coa! itself 
could not be mined and delivered. 
From any point of view, the coa! mar- 
ket of China is undeveloped; however, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
it will grow steadily. 

It is difficult to harmonize various 
estimates as to the investment and the 
capacity of the coal mines operated by 
the several nationals interested, but it 
is not unlikely that Chinese capital 
represents between forty-five and fifty 
per cent of the total; the capita! of the 
British and the Japanese, who have 
about equal amounts, totals forty per 
cent or more; the remainder is largely 
German. Since the purely Chinese in- 
vestment is in small native and semi- 
modern mines, whereas the foreign or 
Sino-foreign investments are in larger 
modern mines, it is fairly obvious that 
the capacity of the latter group is the 
larger. This opinion seems to be cor- 
roborated by the fact that the modern 
Fushun collieries near Mukden and the 
Kailan collieries in Chihli, northeast of 
Peiping, both foreign operated, con- 
tributed forty per cent of the coal out- 
put of China in 1925. 

It is not within the scope of this 
paper to evaluate the various estimates 
that have been made of China's coal 
resources.’ The variation is great: 
some idea of the lack of concensus of 
opinion may be obtained by comparing 


5 Anyone interested in this aspect of the coal 
situation will consult the reports of Drake, 
Inouyé, Fuller and Clapp, and Wong, together 
with the comments of writers such as Bain, 
Tegengren, Read, and others. A working bibli- 
ography prepared by the writer will be found in 
Ores and Industries of the Far East, by H. Foster 
Bain. Since the preparation of that bibliog- 
raphy, Wong has made another estimate which 
may be found in the China Year Book of 1928. 


the figures on reserves of one provinee, 
Arranging these estimates in the order 
of their magnitude we find that Inouyé 
estimated the reserve of Shansi af 
1,200 million tons, Wong’s earlier re 
port gave 5,830 million, which he 
raised to 127,115 million in his later 
report, Fuller and Clapp state the 
reserve at 190,909 million, while Drake 
placed it at 714,340 million tons. If we 
accept the 1926 Wong estimate of the 
reserve of coal in China, two important 
relations stand out—first, Shansi has 
a larger coal reserve than any other 
province in China, and, second, the 
total reserve is many times larger than 
that of any other Asiatic country and 
probably larger than the total of all 
Europe. 


Coxi1nG CoaL 


It is well to bear in mind that coal is 
a generic term and that it has many 
subdivisions. Of lignite coal China 
seems to have little, and although the 
countries of the eastern Pacific region 
look to China as the best Asiatic source 
of coking coal for metallurgical pur- 
poses, yet there as elsewhere, coking 
coal constitutes no high percentage of 
the total. Tegengren—who, in con- 
sidering the coal reserve, was appar- 
ently thinking in terms of the metal- 
lurgy of iron—said: 


It is a curious and somewhat surprising 
state of things that in a country with such 
large resources of coal and an unlimited 
supply of cheap labor the main stumbling- 
block of the iron industry should be the 
high price of coke. The explanation is 
partly found in the fact that, although the 
total resources of the country are considera- 
ble, they are largely of anthracitic composi- 
tion, or else situated in the remote inaccessi- 
ble western regions where the utilization on 
a modern scale is at present out of the 
question. In fact, as pointed out by V. K. 
Ting-Wong, Chihli, Fengtien, and Shansi 
in the North and Kiangsi in the South, are 
the only provinces capable of supplying 
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large quantities of coal suitable for metallur- 
gical purposes. Another drawback is the 
commonly high ash content of the bitumi- 
nous coal. But the main factor responsible 
for the high cost of coke at the smelters— 

jally in the case of Hanyang, but also 
in that of the Yangtze furnace—is the high 
railway rate from the collieries to the site 
of the iron world. 


Tegengren, recognizing the impor- 
tance of coking coal in any successful 
jron and steel industry in China, has 
pointed out that the Kailan enterprise 
operating the K’ai Ping coal field 
northeast of Tientsin, is in control of 
one of the largest—and decidedly the 
best situated—resources of metallurgi- 
cal coal in North China. It appears 
to possess conspicuous advantage over 
all the other proposed locations for 
iron plants in China, because the bulk 
of the output of Kailan coal is shipped 


to Shanghai in barges, which could re- 


turn from the lower Yangtze loaded 
with ore to mix with the iron ores of 
the Luan Hsien deposits. 

Looking at the coal situation as a 
whole, it appears that China has done 
little in the way of developing its 
resources; that the resources seem to 
be ample even for its vast population; 
and that any considerable development 
in the near future will require very 
large investments—foreign, no doubt— 
not only in coal mines but also in rail- 
ways and coal-consuming industries. 


PETROLEUM 


The other great hydrocarbon of the 
industrial world, petroleum, has had, 
so far as domestic production is con- 
cerned, little economic effect. There 
are romance and fascinating economic 
consequences in the development of 
the kerosene market of China by sev- 
eral world-wide integrated petroleum 
companies. But in respect to petro- 
leum—which is blamed nowadays for 
everything from the ee decay ” of 


our youthful “joy rider” to “interna- 
tional conflicts” and the “cause of the 
next war’—China has escaped most 
of the greasy “stain” of the “‘s e” 
for “‘oil mastery.” W.H. Wong, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that next to iron 
and coal, China’s resources of petro- 
leum have attracted the greatest at- 
tention of foreigners. 

The total visible indications of oil 
production in China consist of a num- 
ber of oil seepages reported in several 
provinces, the production of about 350 
barrels a year separated from brine of 
the salt wells in the Tzeliuching area 
of the Red Basin of Szechwan, and a 
production of almost 350 barrels a year 
from the Yenchang oil wells of Shansi. 

According to W. B. Heroy, chief 
geologist of a large American oil com- 
pany, the most critical studies of the 
petroleum possibilities of China have 
been made by Fuller and Clapp on 
North China and Louderback on 
Szechwan, for the National Oil Bureau, 
supported equally by the Chinese 
Government and the Standard Oil 
Company of New York. After sev- 
eral years of work, in which the geolog- 
ical experts of the National Oil Bureau 
ran down hundreds of reports on oil 
seepages, Fuller and Clapp state that 
“nowhere in the world are circulating 
rumors more: widespread or wilder in 
their flight of imagination than in 
China.” 

In discussing the petroleum situa- 
tion, Heroy® limits himself to that part 
of China east of the one hundredth 
meridian, as, in his opinion, Western 
China is too distant to be, for any pe- 
troleum it may contain, an economic 
factor of importance for generations to 
come. Heroy’s analysis is to the effect 
that the large areas of Paleozoic rocks of 
China are sedimentaries, and as rocks 
of this age are important sources of 
petroleum in other parts of the world, 

6 Ores and Industries of the Far East, Chap. IV. 
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China may also have petroleum de- 
posits of magnitude; but there are 
three adverse sets of facts: (1) the 
Paleozoic limestones are massive and 
are not interbedded with bituminous 
shales; (2) the typical block fault 
structure,’ with great fault lines, 
causes a discontinuity of beds not fav- 
orable for oil retention; (3) over large 
areas, extensive metamorphism, as in- 
dicated by the high carbon ratio coal, 
has probably expelled whatever may 
have been originally contained in the 
strata. 

It is the opinion of Fuller and Clapp 
that the most favorable region in North 
China for petroleum is the North 
Shensi Basin, which comprises the 
northern part of Shensi, northeastern 
Kansu, and a part of southern Mon- 
golia. While oil seepages occur and a 
definite possibility of developing com- 
mercial fields exists, yet, “the province 
is not likely to be an enormous pro- 
ducer.” 

Next after Shensi, western Szechwan 
—-this is the area of salt wells—is 
looked upon with much favor. No- 
where else in China do conditions seem 
to be favorable. In summarizing the 
situation, Heroy says: “Making every 
allowance for deficiencies in present 
knowledge of the economic geology of 
China, its oil reserves are still probably 
less than one per cent of those of the 
United States.” 

Before leaving the subject of pe- 
troleum, some mention should be made 
of the recently constructed shale oil 
plant of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way at Fushun, where the overburden 
of oil shale removed from the underly- 
ing thick coal beds is to be used at the 
rate of 1,400,000 tons a year for oil 
production, with an anticipated yield 
of 70,000 tons of oil and 18,000 tons of 


7In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the coal beds of Shansi are located in 
Grabens. 
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sulphate of ammonia annually. The 
oil shale reserve is said to be enormous 
and is estimated at from 200 million to 
5,500 million tons, depending upon the 
practical depth of working, which is 
largely a matter of cost. 


Copper, LEAD, AND ZINC 


“Steel,” writes Bain, “forms & 
skeleton framework within the body 
of modern civilization”; and one might 
add, the lifeblood of that entity is rich 
in hydrocarbons and hydroelectric en- 
ergy. Although the writer has made 
occasional references to iron in this 
paper, the iron and steel industry is 
considered in another paper in this 
number of The Annals.* 

More than fifty years of experiment- 
ing were required after the analysis of 
paktong,’® which revealed the presence 
of nickel, before Western metallurgists 
discovered a way to produce the syn- 
thetic product. From the earliest con- 
tact of Europeans with China, this 
metal was admired; and from 1760, 
the unwrought metal was imported 
into England. Copper and several of 
its alloys, including brass, paktong, 
and bronze, were known to ancient 
China. Copper mining, if not the old- 
est, is one of the oldest mining indus- 
tries of China. The first mention of 
mining in Chinese records, states Col- 
lins, refers to the mining of copper at 
Shuo Shang, a mountain in Honan, 
during the reign of the mythical Em- 
peror Huang Ti, 2997 to 2597 B.c. 

Silver, likewise, was known at an 


early period, and Collins thinks that 


® It is with reluctance that I pass on to the 
other mineral products of China without dis 
cussing iron and steel; but perhaps it is just as 
well, for, through lack of space, I could not do 
justice to that admirable Memoir of the Geological 
Survey of China by F. R. Tegengren, whose 
acquaintance I enjoyed. 

® “White copper,” which consists of 77.4 per 
cent copper, 16.02 per cent nickel, and 4.58 per 
cent iron. 
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the silver must have been produced by 
cupellation with lead, so that lead 
must have been well known as early as 
silver. It does not seem unreasonable 
to believe that the Chinese have been 
using gold, copper and several of its al- 
loys, lead, and silver, for five thousand 
years; but, as has been indicated, 
China is remarkably poor in these 
metals. 

The historical record shows plainly 
that the copper mines of China were 
short-lived and on an average no loca- 
tion lasted more than three centuries, 
because copper, the metal of coinage, 
was always minutely prospected and 
worked; but native methods of mining 
have their limits in depth, owing to 
their inability to solve the problem of 
drainage and ventilation. Many lo- 
calities therefore have abandoned work- 
ings. The present output of copper in 
China is very small indeed if measured 
by present world standards; it prob- 
ably does not exceed two thousand 
tons a year, and very likely it is less 
than half that much. China is not 
self-sufficient in copper, but imports 
from ten to thirty thousand tons a 


year. 

The well-known copper producing 
districts in Yunnan and Szechwan are 
recent in terms of Chinese history, 
dating from the Ming Dynasty, 1368 
to 1444 a.p. Hence, they are still 
producing some copper, but at a dimin- 
ishing rate. For the time being, and 
perhaps for another generation or two, 
little improvement may be expected; 
but the time may come when it will 
pay to prospect for deep ore bodies and 
to rework the untouched low-grade 
and complex ores. 

Lead and zinc deposits are known to 
occur, but few individual deposits 
have been found large enough to 
justify large-scale mining operations. 
In neither of these metals is China 


“ 
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Sitver, Mercury, TIN 

At no time has China produced 
much silver, but for centuries she has 
been one of the world’s largest import- 
ers. In view of the fact that the metal- 
lurgy of silver has been known to the 
Chinese for thousands of years, and in 
view of the relatively high prices of that 
metal, the small production probably 
is a true indication that China is poor 
in silver resources. Domestically pro- 
duced silver has had little economic 
effect in China; but China, as an im- 
port market for silver, has a marked 
effect upon the economics of the silver 
industry of several countries, including 
the United States. 

The manufacture of vermilion red, 
so characteristically Chinese, is the 
principal use of mercury in China. The 
mining of cinnabar (sulphide of mer- 
cury) and the refining of mercury from 
it, require the efforts of thousands of 
natives; but domestic production now 
supplies less than four-fifths of the de- 
mand. Vermilion red is no longer an 
important article in international trade, 
as it has been largely replaced by other 
less expensive pigments. 

Tin is a very important mineral to 
the Chinese people, and the tin indus- 
try is a very ancient one. However, 
most of it is exploited outside the po- 
litical boundaries of China. About 
ninety per cent of the tin produced in 
China comes from southern Yunnan, 
where about thirty thousand men are 
employed in its procurement. The 
production during recent years has 
been about six per cent of the world’s 
total. As the granite ridge of the 
Malay Peninsula probably extends 
into Southern China, it is not unrea- 
sonable to anticipate that ultimately 
China may, through lode mining, pro- 
duce more tin. 

In 1929, the estimated production 
of tin in China was 6,500 tons. At the 
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average price of approximately forty- 
four cents a pound, this would sel! for 
about $1,000 a ton, or $6,500,000 for 
the total, of which probably at least 
eighty per cent, or $5,200,000, remained 
in China. The writer knows of no 
study which would indicate how much 
gets back to the miner, but doubts 
whether it exceeds $1,000,000. 


ANTIMONY AND TUNGSTEN 


Twenty years ago the production of 
antimony in China was negligible. 
Today nearly ninety per cent of the 
world’s total is produced there, and 
about eighty per cent of that in one 
province, Yunnan. This metal is used 
mainly for type, for pigments, and for 
alloying with lead in cases where 
greater rigidity is required—storage 
batteries for instance—but as these in- 
dustries are relatively undeveloped in 
China, comparatively little antimony 
is used domestically. In consequence 
this metal enters the foreign markets, 
of which America and Europe are of 
the greater importance. 

The total effect of antimony produc- 
tion on China cannot be great, as the 
output at no time since the World 
War has exceeded twenty thousand 
tonsa year. With a fair average price 
of about $80 a ton at Chinese ports it 
will be seen that $1,600,000, more or 
less, remains in China for distribution. 
The amount of this that reaches the 
miner is known to be small, because the 
costs from mines to the ports are very 
high. It is interesting to note that, 
in spite of the small amount of money 
that flows back to the areas in which 
antimony is produced, this meta! and 
tin serve in Yunnan as media of ex- 
change. 

Tungsten, like antimony, is of far 
greater importance to the people of 
the industrialized countries than to the 
Chinese, who in 1924 produced sixty- 
three per cent of the world’s output. 


The export of 1929 was 8,283 tong 
(60% WO;). The deposits, mainly 
in Hunan, are worked by simple meth. 
ods but at such low production costs ag 
to insure China’s dominant position 
for some years to come. 


GOLD 


When Marco Polo returned 
Europe he told of the wealth of China, 
Some of his stories have gained through 
retelling to the extent that there are 
people today who think China is @ 
vast storehouse of gold and rare gems, 
The lapidary art is highly developed 
by the Chinese and we buy many 
beautiful objects of their handicraft. 
But the gold production of China ap- 
proximates only one half of one per 
cent of the world’s total,'® or 100,000 
ounces of the total 19,897,757 produced 
in 1927. 

Very little is known about the quan- 
tities of gold produced in China down 
to fifty years ago; but since that time 
the annual average production has been 
less than 228,000 ounces, although the 
peak of production in 1887 was nearly 
460,000 ounces. Alluviai gold is by far 
the most important source, and gold 
placers in Mongolia and Manchuria, 
which have attracted a great deal of 
attention, are known to have yielded 
several million dollars." 

Probably the most successful of 
modern placer mining operations is that 
of the Mongolor Company, which from 
1896 to 1911 was headed by a Russian 
engineer, Von Grote. This enter 
prise in north central Mongolia is re 
ported to have produced during the 
years 1900 to 1919, inclusive, 319,347 
ounces.” The first ten years were 
distinctly the more successful, the later 
years have seen production wane from 


1° Ridgway, R. H., Summarized Data of Gold 
Production, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1929. 

1! Bain, H. Foster, op. cit. 

12 China Year Book of 1928. 
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about 63,000 ounces a year to 3,000, 
not from exhaustion but from political 
disturbances. 

E, C. Thurston says: “Gold is 
widely distributed throughout China, 
but probably in no readily accessible 
district in sufficient quantity and suffi- 
ciently concentrated to warrant foreign 
exploitation.” In this, Thurston 
agreed with the earlier observer, 
Von Richthofen, who said: 


From my own experience on the subject 
I have arrived at the conviction that the 
great number of places in which gold is 
washed from river sand in China at the 
present day, far from furnishing a proof of 
the wealth of the country, is on the con- 
trary, clear evidence of the superabundance 
of human labor, the general prevalence of 
relatively low wages and the poverty, in- 
dividually, of those engaged in the search 
for gold. . . . With few exceptions the 
greater the yield of gold the greater will be 
the poverty of any one province. . . . The 
number of places in which gold occurs in 
the various hilly countries of Europe is 
greater, on an average, than an equal area 
of China. But no notice is taken of them 
because nobody could be induced to wash 
gold for so little as is generally obtained in 
China. 


Burtpinc MATERIALS 


Fascinating avenues for study are 
opened up by the subject of non-metallic 
minerals other than those already dis- 
cussed. What could be more interest- 
ing than the economics of the glaze 
used by the old potters? The subject 
intrigues one’s fancy; but one must 
turn to a group of commodities which 
affects a larger number of people, 
namely, building materials. 

The supply of wood in most parts 
of China is too limited to permit its 
extensive use in building. Were the 
transportation system adequate, there 
should be no great problem in supply- 


"Gold Placers in Central China, Mining and 
Scientific Press, 1913. 


ing good brick, building stone, lime, 
and cement. As things stand, the 
brick commonly used is of an inferior 
quality because of insufficient burning. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see 
great piles of straw and other field 
refuse collected to be used as fuel in 
the brickkilns. In parts of the coun- 
try, even straw is too valuable to be 
used for firing brick; and as a result, 
in such places the brick is unburned, 
sun-dried. Building material of this 
sort is typically so weak that props 
have to be built in to support the roof. 
Where coal is available, one sees good, 
strong, well-burned brick. 

Outside of the plains, stone is used 
not only for building but also for 
many other things for which we would 
use wood. For instance, Bain tells of 
elaborately carved limestone slabs cut 
to fit into grooves of limestone blocks 
so as to form valves for the control of 
ditch water. Paths paved with stone, 
slabs of stone used for bridges, and 
stone table tops and chair backs, in- 
dicate a few of the many uses to which 
stone is put. 


CEMENT 


The cement industry of China is 
modern. It dates from 1886, when the 
Chee Hsin Cement Works was founded 
in Tongshan, Chihli (seventy-four 
miles northeast of Tientsin). Since 
that time the industry has grown rap- 
idly and its ten plants are producing 
about 6.3 million barrels a year, valued 
at close to nineteen million dollars. 
The demand for cement is increasing 
so rapidly that the domestic industry 
is inadequate, and consequently about 
500,000 barrels are imported annually. 
While China may lack the raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of quick- 
setting cements, there is no shortage 
of materials for ordinary cement, as 
limestone, clay, and long flame coal are 
abundant in the high lands. 
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Although it appears unlikely that 
China has the potentialities of a great 
steel industry comparable with that 
of the United States or Europe, this 
situation does not seem quite so un- 
fortunate when it is known that the 
cement industry, on the basis of raw 
materials, should be able to expand 
sufficiently to meet any reasonable de- 
mands. The problem in this industry, 
as in iron and steel, is due in no smal! 
measure to inadequate transportation 
and the location of the raw materials 
in areas for the most part remote from 
population centers. 

Finally, then, in regard to minerals 


as a whole, there seems to be a certain 
glamour about the wealth of distant 
places, but the fact remains that the 
great mineral wealth of China igs jn 
that dull, dark, unromantic work horse 
of industrial nations—coal. It is ep. 
tirely possible, however, that as trang- 
portation facilities improve and the 
coal and iron resources are developed, 
there will be an incentive for much 
more intensive prospecting; and the 
utilization of methods only now 
passing out of the experimental 
stage may reveal mineral resources 
which have escaped detection in the 
past. 
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Forestry in, Denuded China 


By W. C. Lowpermiix, Pu.D. 
Formerly, Research Professor of Forestry, University of Nanking; Senior Silviculturist, United 
States Forest Service 
Assisted by Professor T. I. Lr! 
Associate in Forest Research, University of Nanking, Nanking, China 


HE general forestry problem of 

China comprises many specific 
problems governed by locality, soil, 
topography, climate, transportation 
facilities, and density of population. 
It varies from the problem of supply 
of wood material for fuel and construc- 
tion to one of the conservation of rain- 
fall, control of soil erosion, and water 
control, in maintaining the habitability 
of the land surface for resident popula- 
tions. 

The nature of the original mantle of 
vegetation over the denuded parts of 
China can only be surmised from exist- 
ing remnants and the protected vegeta- 
tion and forests within temple and 
grave inclosures. It can be concluded, 
however, as will be indicated below, 
that forests formerly covered wide 
areas now bare or covered with grass. 


Forest DresTRUCTION 
The forest cover has been destroyed 
until primitive high forests remain in 
only three regions where large-scale 
exploitation is possible for exports to 
other portions of the nation. The 


extensive forests of northwest Mongolia ~ 


are yet untouched, however, and may 
in the future contribute important 


_ supplies to northwest provinces. 


On the basis of studies made by the 


_ writer and his associates ? and students 


Translations of Chinese in this paper were 
prepared by Professor T. I. Li. 

*T. I. Li, C. T. Ren, S. L. Shen, of the Forestry 
_ University of Nanking, Nanking, 


in forest research in China, it has been 
concluded that, in the populous regions 
of part of Central China and in all 
Northern China, the key problem is 
the control of accelerated soil erosion 
from sloping lands. Such control in- 
volves the employment of works of 
agricultural engineering and the re- 
vegetation of eroding lands, at first 
preferably with shrubby vegetation 
and later possibly with trees. Such 
works are expected in time to contrib- 
ute material to the demands for fuel 
and construction. 

The object of this paper, therefore, 
is to sketch broadly the general factors 
underlying the utilization of past 
forests, to indicate principles in pro- 
viding for future supply, and to desig- 


nate more specifically the need and 


the means of control of accelerated 
erosion and conservation of rainfall. 

As agriculturists from very ancient 
times, the sons of Han have destroyed 
the forest; it appears, however, for 
more than one reason. Over four 
millenia ago, Yih was heralded as a 
national benefactor for having burned 
the forests to rid the region of ferocious 
beasts which had become a menace to 
men. 

Marco Polo refers to large numbers 
of ferocious tigers and wolves harbored 
by forests during his sojourn in Cathay 
in the thirteenth century.* The Jesuit 


3 Polo, Marco, The Travels of Marco Polo; a 
translation by Marsden, revised with selection 
of his notes: Edited by Thomas Wright; pp. 249 
and 302; London: 1854. 
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naturalist, Armand David, later finds 
the most reasonable explanation of the 
annual firing of wide areas of forest to 
be the driving away of animals preying 
on man.‘ The aborigines in Kwangsi 
and Kweichow are reported by Shaw 
to have employed this practice of 
burning the forests to drive away tigers 
and leopards.’ The writer likewise 
observed in the spring of 1924 nu- 
merous fires in Central Shensi os- 
tensively for no other purpose. Firing 
of forests and mountain vegetation to 
drive out wolves, leopards, and tigers 
has doubtless played an important 
part in forest destruction in China. 
This practice has been confined, how- 
ever, to pioneer zones in which agri- 


culture has advanced on the forest. 


Forest Waste Fottows 


Moreover, excessive cutting of for- 
ests for building materials seems to have 
followed periods of rebellion and dis- 
order, as well as being done to meet 
extraordinary demands. The state- 
ment, “The Ough Fon Palace was not 
completed until Chu Mountains were 
made bare” refers to the denudation 
of the Tsinling Mountains for material 
to construct the fabulous palace of 
Tsin Shi Hwan. The Taipings, during 
the rebellion of the last century, are 
recorded by many authors reported by 
Shaw ° as having destroyed extensive 
tracts of forests, especially those sur- 
rounding temples. Following the re- 
bellion, cutting of available forests was 
greatly increased to repair devastations 
in Chekiang, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anwhei, 
and Kiangsu. 

Likewise, following the Mohamme- 
dan rebellions of Northwest China 


4David, Armand, Journal de mon troisi®me 
voyage d exploration dans l’ empire Chinois, p. 72, 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1875. 

SShaw, Norman, Chinese forest Trees and 
Timber Supply, p. 90, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1911. 

Op. cit., p. 17 


from 1860 to 1870, excessive cutt 

of forests in the Tsinling Mountains 
is described by the Abbé, Armand 
David.’ Periods of disorder, as in the 
change of dynasties, have been marked 
by wanton destruction followed by ex. 
cessive cutting to repair and rebuild 
devastated houses and structures, and 
later by recovery of vegetation follow. 
ing reduced demands on the land by 


fewer people. 


CLEARING FOR CULTIVATION 


Within the past two centuries ny- 
merous records in county gazetteer, 
as well as evidences of abandoned 
farms to be found in the mountains, 
indicate that the destruction of forests, 
particularly in Northern China, hag 
been done primarily to clear land for 
cultivation. The Abbé Huc (1846)* 
concludes from his observations in 
Inner Mongolia that the clearing of 
lands mantled with grasses and her- 
baceous vegetation for cultivation by 
Chinese farmers was responsible for a 
marked increase in erosion. Willis? 
found near Wu Tai Shan in Shang 
that the clearing of forests during the 
past two centuries had accelerated 
erosion and had caused rapid denuda- 
tion of the mountains. The use of the 
great oak trees in the Tungling since 
the revolution to terrace land for food 
production is significant. 

The studies of the writer and his 
associates in China have disclosed 


7 Op. cit., p. 248. : 

® Huc, E., Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tar- 
tarie et Thibet, new ed., Peking, 1924. 

°* Willis, Bailey, Backwelder, Eliot, and 
Sargent, R. H., Research in China, p. @, 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, Pub. No. 5, 
Washington: 1907. 

1° Forest Destruction and Slape Denudation 
in the Lowdermilk, W. C., Province of Shansi,” 
China Jour. of Science and Arts, 4: 127-135, 
Shanghai: 1926; Lowdermilk, W. C., Li, Teh I 
Ren, C. T., A Cover and Erosion Survey of the 
Hwai River Catchment Area, MS, Chinese Foreign 
Famine Relief Commission, Shanghai: 1927; 
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Forestry DENUDED CHINA 


the same dominant purpose in the 
clearing of forests. Fire is often em- 
ployed to make clearing easier. Thou- 
sands of cubic feet of good timber were 
found rotting beside oat fields in the 
mountains of Shansi in 1924 and 1925. 
The same process has been found in 
southern and central Anwhei and is 
likewise reported in Kweichow, Yun- 
nan, Szechwan, and Hupeh. 

The expansion of cultivation into 
the mountain lands in the past two 
centuries doubtless is in response to 
the recorded rapid increase in popula- 
tion since 1743. At that time the 
population is recorded to have been 
150,000,000. In the past two hundred 
years it has increased nearly threefold 
and has therefore exacted from the 
land a greater production of food, fuel, 
and fabric than at any previous time 
throughout China’s long history. 

The comparatively small percentage 
of level lands in China, represented only 
by alluvial valleys and delta plains of 
the three large rivers, explains the 
extension of cultivation into mountain 
lands even to their summits. 

Not only topographic features, but 
also the lack of economical and rapid 
transport of food supplies in interior 
regions has required resident popula- 
tions to be dependent for their sus- 
tenance primarily on the land under- 
foot. People driven to the mountains 
by population pressure and by famines 
in the deltas and the alluvial plains 
have been forced to clear and cultivate 


’ sloping lands. 


The cultivation of sloping lands, as 
will be considered in some detail be- 
low, is believed to be responsible pri- 
marily for the phenomena of erosional 
processes accelerated beyond the norm 
which existed under mantles of vegeta- 
tion. Accelerated erosion has brought 


Lowdermilk, W. C., “Factors Influencing the 
Superficial Run-off of Rain,’ Proc. 3rd Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress, Tokio: 1928. 


about an increased silting of rivers, and 
has without doubt generally reduced 
the aggregate productive capacity of 
land areas in Central and Northern 
China. 

CuHINESE KNOWLEDGE oF FoRESTRY 

It is a mistake to regard this general 
destruction of forests and the denuda- 
tion of the hills and mountains as com- 
pletely the result of ignorance on the 
part of the Chinese of methods of 
raising and managing forest growth. 
One of the precepts of Mencius, “Take 
the ax into the forest at definite inter- 
vals of time, then more timber will be 
available than needed,” contains in 
elegant literary form a statement of 
sound forest management. 

Like many other travelers and ex- 
plorers, Baron von Richthofen, al- 
though a keen observer, judged the 
absence of forests to be a want of knowl- 
edge of their proper treatment; but 
Vicomte d’Ollone was the first of a few 
to challenge this generalization." It 
was shown by Rev. R. A. Haden that 
the Chinese were deliberate foresters 
in a region near Soochow. Nurseries 
provided seedlings, and trees were 
planted in close formation and managed 
for fuel production in short rotations. 

The writer has seen thousands of 
acres in Anwhei and Honan planted to 
pine from local nurseries—a practice 
dating back to ancient time, and quite 
independent of the modern forestry 
movement. ‘The village trees, temple 
forests, and bamboo groves are testi- 
mony to a knowledge of and a desire 
for forest esthetics and products. 
The ubiquitous bamboo grove in 
Southern, central, and Western China 
represents one of the most specialized 
forest cultures. Both food, and ma- 
terials for construction and utensils 
are produced in systematic rotations 
on a sustained yield basis. 

4 Shaw, op. cit., p. 16. 
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The temple forests, more particu- 
larly, are highly instructive to the 
forester who diagnoses the forestry 
situation in China. The writer and 
associates began a special study of 
temple forests in Central and Northern 
China, not only for the methods of 
management in practice, but also for 
evidences of the probable nature and 
extension horizontally and vertically 
of the primitive mantle of vegetation, 
as well as for its relation to the norm 
of soil erosion prevailing under mantles 
of vegetation. Principles of sound 
forest management, not always of the 
most efficient to be sure, were generally 
found to be in practice in temple 
forests. A sustained annual revenue 
is derived from construction material 
and fuel cut from these forests in addi- 
tion to needs of the temples for repairs 
and fuel. 

The temple forests occur throughout 
China. Each large village has its 
temple, and wherever possible, each 
temple has its grove or forest of trees. 
Particularly, all important temples in 
the hills and mountains are surrounded 
by from ten acres to several square 
miles of forest under management."” 

Even more significant are forest 
areas under management by gentry- 
men and farmers in southern Honan. 
Forest management is worked out to 
greater detail in this region than the 
writer found at any time during his 
studies of forestry in Germany. Fur- 
thermore, local proverbs in the same 
region indicate that the damages in 
soil erosion resulting from forest de- 
struction are recognized by the people 
in general. The following proverbs 
are typical: “Mountains exhausted of 
forests are washed bare by torrents”; 
“Mountains empty—rivers gorged.” 


122 Ren, C. T., Temple Forests in Kiangsu, 
Univ. of Nanking, Nanking, 1925. (In Chinese); 
Temple and communal forests of Shansi. Univ. 
of Nanking, Nanking, 1925. (In Chinese) 


These sayings represent a composite 
opinion of the local people on erosion 
and water control. 


VEGETATION UsEpD ror FuEL 


Over wide areas in Central and South 
China, the denuded condition de. 
scribed by many writers refers to the 
absence of high forest, not of vegeta. 
tion; for in these regions both rains 
and long seasons of growing tempera- 
tures favor quick return of gramina- 
ceous vegetation. But these areas are 
subjected to a sort of crude but definite 
treatment for fuel production. Enor- 
mous quantities of fuel are cut off each 
fall from these tracts. This fuel sup- 
plements the stalks, the stems, and 
the roots of crops from the fields; it 
goes to supply villages and cities, 
and it goes to kilns to burn lime, brick, 
and pottery. The annual cutting with 
the sickle over the entire area prevents 
the growth of a great variety of sprout- 
ing hardwood tree species which the 
writer has found to exist in the moun- 
tains. 

The type of stove which is uni 
versally used in these regions is de- 
signed to burn just such fuel as grass 
and leafy branches. These stoves 
have been in use for generations. 

Many other methods of treatment of 
mountain and hill areas, especially 
in Southern and Central China, for 
fuel production might be described, 
such as the triennial cutting of brushy 
growth, the triennial lopping of pine 
trees, and the ancient practice of 
charcoal burning to make transporta- 
tion over longer distances easier; but 
the limits of this paper forbid. 

All the methods just referred to 
have been in practice for centuries. 
It is certain that they have not been 
learned from the West. Such evi- 
dences require a careful diagnosis of 
the forestry problems by regions to 
understand the dominant elements of 
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the situation and to reach sound con- 
clusions respecting possible remedial 
measures. 

With all this demonstrated knowl- 
edge and practice of methods of tend- 
ing forest growth, there is a notable 
shortage of needed timber for present- 
day construction, not to mention the 
rapidly enlarging needs of growing in- 
dustries. Industrial development is 
now handicapped with shortage of 
local supplies of timber; imports exact 
very heavy burdens on railway and 
other construction. Although fuel of 


wood and grass and of the stems and 


roots of agricultural crops is supple- 
mented in many regions by coal and 
locally made coal briquets, yet the 
shortage of fuel is such that al! leaves 
and vegetable litter on the accessible 
mountains of Central and Northern 
China are annually raked up, leaving 
the ground bare. 

As will be indicated below, this 
practice ruinously affects the absorp- 
tive capacity of the soil for rains. In 
many densely populated regions, even 
the roots of grass and plants on the 
hills and mountains are dug up each 
fall by the poor for fuel. This occurs 
in regions rich in coal. Despite the 
manifest understanding of the Chinese 
of the ruinous forces of erosion, thou- 
sands of square miles of hil! and 
mountain lands have been and are ex- 
posed, by burning mountain vegeta- 
tion, by digging up roots, and by cul- 
tivating sloping lands beyond the 
terraced areas, to erosion accelerated 
far beyond the norm under the natura! 
mantle of vegetation. 


CavuseEs ofr Forest DEstTRUCTION 


Denudation is not equally complete 
in all regions. Likewise, the underly- 
ing causes vary. Again, the term 
“denudation” is often used in a loose 
sense. In some regions it refers to 
removal of high forest, leaving a cover 


of grass and herbs on the land; jg 
others, it refers to a complete baring of 
the soil of all vegetative growth. The 
significance of this distinction will be 
apparent in an examination of prob 
lems by regions. Among the undep 
lying causes for the forestry problem 
of China, the following have been con. 
cluded from our studies to be the most 
important. 

The first cause is indefinite owner. 
ship. The mountain lands beyond 
cultivated areas and temple lands are 
generally commons, or common prop 
erty without directive control. Com. 
munity interest, however, may be 
shown by allotting areas for grags 
cutting. In the past decade, many 
of these unappropriated lands have 
been taken up by colonization asso- 
ciations. Tree growth on these areas 
is subject to constant theft and to 
destruction by uncontrolled spring fires. 
Consequently, a grass cover has proved 
to be the type of crop, in the moister 
parts of China, which provides a sus- 
tained production attended with the 
least hazards. Labor represents the 
major cost of the grass, which reduces 
the likelihood of theft. 

In some regions less accessible to 
cities, such as the timber regions of 
Shansi, the division of mountain lands 
among succeeding heirs of several 
generations has reached a point where 
the individual share in the land is too 
small to be delimited on the ground. 
Consequently, heirs become joint own- 
ers of a piece of land, in which the in- 
dividual interest is too small to arouse 
a concern for conservation. 


ABSENCE OF DIRECTIVE CONTROL 


The second cause is the lack of 
directive control by the Central Gov- 
ernment or by provinces in the treat- 
ment of mountain areas for the public 
benefit. China demonstrates the logi- 
cal result of the free play of a laissez 
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faire policy by a government in the 
treatment of the natural resources of 
forest and soil. This applies more 
especially to sloping lands which will 
not justify the expense of terracing. 
This policy, while successful on the 
level lands, becomes a failure on sloping 
lands, where erosive forces increase in 
geometric ratios. 

When an owner, for example, is 
permitted to do with his land what- 
ever he pleases, he may set in motion 
processes of increased run-off and ac- 
celerated erosion, which he cannot 
afford to stop. The cost of erosion 
control in Japan as well as in the United 
States has been found to exceed the 
value of the particular piece of land on 
which the control is exercised. The 
Chinese long ago discovered this to be 
true. 

Accelerated erosion of soil thus be- 
comes an insidiously destructive proc- 
ess. The only course open to the in- 
dividual owner—in this instance the 
farmer—is to abandon the land for 
cultivation of crops and move on to 
another area. “Shifting cultivation” ~ 
isa term applied to the same procedure 
in India.“ Erosion of soil has also 
laid waste hundreds of thousands of 
acres in the southern and eastern parts 
of the United States. It is a specific 
example of the ruinous dominion of 
Man over the earth, which, however, 
can be corrected by collective in- 
telligent action. 

The matter does not end with the 
abandonment of the land. Processes 
of erosion continue beyond one hold- 
ing, and finally overload the drainage 
stream with debris far beyond that of 
the normal erosion previous to the 
clearing of the sloping lands. The 
debris is sorted by flood waters and 
spread out over rich alluvial valley 
floors, inflicting further damages upon 

4% Anonymous, “Forest Destruction and Its 
Effects,” Nature, 119; 37-89: 1927. 


farmers in the valley. Thus the moun- 
tain farmer and the valley farmer both 
stand helpless before their losses; they 
are unable separately to meet the situa- 
tion. Only by community or public 
interest and direction can this ruinous 
process of ethnic suicide be prevented 
or controlled. 

The free play of individual interest 
is a cherished privilege of many 
peoples; but China has demonstrated 
that the unwise exercise of that privi- 
lege decreases the aggregate productiv- 
ity of a land, as the needs are aug- 
mented by an increasing population. 
King’s conclusions that maintenance 
efficiency had been established by the 
agricultural Chinese, referred to the 
regions of rice culture in Southern and 
Eastern China, favored by abundant 
rainfall and a vigorous growth of 
vegetation.“ His travels did not lead 
him into the vast areas of Northern 
China, with its relics of former opu- 
lence and magnificence. 


Prosiems Not UNDERSTOOD 


The third underlying cause for the 
deplorable condition of the mountain 
regions of China is concluded to have 
been, at least in the past dynasty, an 
ignorance of the nature of these prob- 
lems on the part of the Government 
officials. The solution of the problem 
is far more than the introduction of the 
forestry practices of the Occident, which 
have been generally looked to for 
remedies. Without thorough knowl- 
edge of the local elements of the prob- 
lem in each region, successful measures 
cannot be worked out; nor can in- 
applicable measures of the West be 
made successful by Governmental or- 
ders. It is implied of course that when 
the elements of the problem in each 
region are thoroughly established by 

4 King, F. H., Farmers of Forty Centuries: A 
Permanent J in China, Korea and 
Japan, p. 18, Madison, Wis.: 1911. 
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intimate study on the ground, the 
measures should be designed to meet 
the needs constructively, and should be 
effectively carried out by a personnel 
cognizant of local conditions of climate, 
vegetation, soil, vested interests of 
guilds, and economic forces. 


Costiy Lanp TRANSPORTATION 


The enormous cost of land trans- 
portation in China, as a fourth cause, 
is a critical factor in all timber regions. 
Transportation of heavy commodities 
packed on men’s shoulders or on mules’ 
backs, or in wheelbarrows and carts 
on. bad roads, is effective in making 
regions practically dependent on the 
ground underfoot. Exchange of heavy 
specialized products is reduced to a 
minimum. Mountain streams favor 
export of timber, but not the import 
of food to the mountains. ‘Therefore, 
timber-producing regions must also 
produce their own food supply. 

Improved land transportation there- 
fore represents a fundamental measure 
in the forestry problem, on the one 
hand in making coal supplies more 
generally available to reduce the de- 
mands on vegetation for fuel, and on 
the other in favoring the exchange of 
products between timber-producing 
mountains and grain-growing valleys. 


EXAMINATION OF REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


These four major considerations 
set forth in a broad way the situation 
as understood after a careful and de- 
tailed study of several regions of Cen- 
tral and Northern China. It is now 
proposed to examine the problems 
more specifically by regions. For this 
purpose China will be considered in 
three major divisions, which coincide 
with river drainages. They are, (1) 
South China, (2) Central China, and 
(3) North China. 

The prevailing climate of all these 
regions is under the domination of 


monsoons, which blow landward in the 
summer and seaward in the winter, 
Consequently, the broad features of the 
climate are characterized by rainy, 
warm to hot summers, and cold, dusty, 
and dry winters. 

Both quantities of rainfall and winter 
temperatures decrease from southeast 
to northwest. The duration of favora- 
ble temperatures for plant growth 
decreases from south to north. Topog- 
raphy and altitude vary the regular 
march of these trends, and complicate, 
favorably and unfavorably, many of 
the problems surrounding forest pro- 
duction. 


Soutn CHINA 


South China, for the purposes of 
this paper, embraces the area south of 
the Yangtze Basin. It includes the 
drainage of the Min River of Fukien, 
where one of the present “commercial 
timber” producing regions is found; 
also the drainage of the Han River 
and of the important West River, 
which drains Kwangtung, Kwanggi, 
and Kweichow. Not having visited 
this region, the writer summarizes the 
situation on the basis of reported 
works in the light of studies in Central 
and Northern China. 

The region is mountainous, enclosing 
valleys of precipitous walls and possess- 
ing very restricted level areas; the 
delta of the West River, in which Can- 
ton is located, is the most important. 
The climate is tropical and is favored 
with a long, warm to hot, wet, summer 
growing season and a short, cool, dry 
winter. Rainfall on the coast reachesa 
depth of eighty inches per season, and 
doubtless is greater at higher elevations 
on mountains near the coast. Farther 
inland, rainfall is judged, for want of 
records, to decrease, but not below an 
amount ample to support a dense 
growth of vegetation. 

These conditions, therefore, are re- 
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sponsible for the rapid growth and 
return of vegetation on any cleared 
area. Thus, King“ was much im- 
pressed by the almost complete mantle 
of grasses and shrubs and short trees, 
despite sharp declivities of slope. 
Erosion of some importance has been 
reported from the interior regions, as 
is evidenced in the West River’s burden 
of silt, but it is of secondary importance. 

The original vegetation at lower ele- 
vations beyond delta lands, apparently 
comprised a Cryptomeria, Cunning- 
hamia, bamboo, Nan Mu, camphor 
tree association. The original forest 
has been destroyed except in the tim- 
ber-producing region of Fukien on the 
Min River. In Kweichow, aboriginal 
tribes still fire the forests to drive out 
leopards, tigers, and sometimes bandits. 
The land is, however, not without a 
mantle of vegetation. 

The population is densely concen- 
trated in the delta plains and in narrow 
river bottoms. Rice culture has re- 
quired terracing where slope lands are 
cultivated. In the far interior, other 
cereals are grown on sloping land. 

Forest products consist of the bam- 
boo grown on rich farm land and of 
logs from the mountains floated down 
streams. The major area of the moun- 
tains within transportation distance of 
streams is given over to fuel production 
for the markets of the populous delta 
plain cities. Accelerated erosion is 
kept down to an unimportant degree 
by the rankness of the growth of wild 
vegetation on cleared land. 

On the basis of available information, 
the major forestry problem of the 
region appears to the writer to com- 
prise the formulation of a system of 
management of mountainous areas. 
This would precede the planting to 
desired species, for with adequate 
protection, forests would soon return 
to such lands. Planting is necessary 

Op. cit., p. 85. 


only for the production of softwood 
timber. 
CENTRAL CHINA 


Central China, considered as the 
basin of the Yangtze River, presents 
a wide range of conditions. The to- 
pography ranges from the wild, in- 
accessible, and lofty recesses of Yun- 
nan and Tibet to the marshy overflow 
plains of Hunan and the Yangtze 
delta. In this paper we shall be con- 
cerned chiefly with the lower basin of 
the Yangtze. 

The climate of this region is mild, 
moist, and warm to hot in summer, to 
lightly freezing temperatures in winter, 
on the northern margin of the lower 
basin. Altitude acts to reduce the 
prevailing temperatures of the river 
plain. Rainfall approximates forty 
inches per annum as determined by a 
few stations in the basin below Ichang. 

The primitive mantle of vegetation, 
as is evidenced by temple forests, was 
rich in species and density over the 
entire area and particularly so in 
western Hupeh and Szechwan. The 
delta plain was doubtless heavily 
covered with deciduous hardwood for- 
ests of Populus, bamboo, Celtis, Zel- 
kova association, except in the flood 
plains, where a giant Fragmites cov- 
ered extensive areas. This plant now 
furnishes great supplies of both tem- 
porary construction and fuel material. 
On drained soils, the original vegetative 
mantle south of the Yangtze comprised 
a Quercus, Liquidambar, Cunning- 
hamia, bamboo association, charac- 
terized by many monotypic species. 
To the north of the Yangtze River, 
in areas of less rainfall and of distinctly 
freezing winter temperatures, the pre- 
dominant association was Quercus, 
Dalbergia, pistachio, Pinus, and Ailan- 

6 Wilson, E. H., A Naturalist in western 
China. Vols. I, II, London: Methuen & Co., 
1913. 
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thus. Bamboo is generally cultivated 
in groves, and forms a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. 

On practically all abandoned fields 
or uncultivated parts of the mountains 
a mantle of vegetation persists despite 
annual cutting for fuel. A detailed 
vegetation survey by the writer, staff, 
and students on Purple Mountain near 
Nanking, where a plantation of pine 
trees (Pinus massoniana) has been 
made, disclosed the remarkable fact 
that about twenty times more un- 
planted hardwood tree species existed 
in the grass than the planted pines. 
The annual grass cutting for fuel kept 
the native tree species cut back. Thus, 
a forest of hardwood species of oak 
is possible on Purple Mountain with- 
out planting. This is of special sig- 
nificance in considering the forestry 
measures for the region. 

As in South China, the population 
is concentrated on the delta and al- 
luvial lands of the Yangtze and its 
tributaries. Densities reach as many 
as 1,200 per square mile in the vicinity 
of water, on the Yangtze River (Buck 
1925). Flood famines cause migra- 
tions into the mountains, where, ac- 
cording to grave monument records and 
reports of old gentrymen, the popula- 
tion has increased rapidly in the past 
half-century. 

Forest products total enormous 
amounts, which do not enter into the 
records of import or customs reports. 
In Hunan and Kiangsi is one of the 
three large commercial timber-produc- 
ing regions. The products are Cun- 
ninghamia poles and pine logs. Some 
camphor wood is also shipped down 
the Yangtze to large cities. Great 
rafts are made up in Hunan and are 
floated down the Yangtze to Nanking 
and Shanghai, where native timber 
competes with imported timber from 
the United States and Manchuria. 
In western Hupeh, Aleurites fordii is 


extensively cultivated for Tung oil, 
which is an important product of 
export. 


CoMBINED FIELD AND ForEst 
CULTURE 


In the mountains of Central Ching 
an elaborate system of combined field 
and forest culture has been developed, 
It has been reported by a number of 
botanists as well as by forest explorers 
of the University of Nanking, Ching 
Ren Chang, N. K. Ip, Chen Yung, 
and T. I. Li.” The writer has also 
observed certain phases of this process 
in central Anwhei. 

The steps are briefly as follows: The 
forest, usually of Cunninghamia lan- 
ceolata (trade names vary from Foo- 
chow pine to fir), is cut and the poles 
are carried to some stream to be formed 
in rafts and floated to market. The 
owner rents the land to a mountain 
farmer. The first year no rent is re- 
quired because the labor of clearing 
and digging up the soil for sowing to 
maize is customarily recognized as 
equivalent to rent. In the second 
year of cultivation the owner requires, 
in lieu of rent, the planting of root 
sprouts of Cunninghamia at spacings 
of between ten and fifteen feet. 
Thereafter, the mountain farmer is 
required to pay rent as long as the 
yield of the soil justifies cultivation. 
This may vary from three to ten years, 
depending upon the gradient and the 
nature of the soil. 

On the abandonment of cultivation, 
native vegetation in the Yangtze 
Basin quickly takes possession of the 
ground. In one season, the coarse 
sword grass (Miscanthus sinensis An- 
ders) quickly invades fields and in 
one year forms a complete cover, fol- 
lowed by shrubby growth. Thus, ac 


17 Li, Teh L., A Forest Survey in the Province 
of Kiangsu, MS, Nanking: University of Nan- 
king, 1928. 
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celerated erosion is checked naturally. 

The major problem in the treatment 
of the non-agricultural areas is pri- 
marily one of management. In the 
extensive bamboo areas of southern 
Kiangsu the present system of man- 
agement can scarcely be improved 
upon. It is in the extensive grass- 
covered region that conversion to high 
forest constitutes the principal prob- 
lem. These areas are now annually 
producing an enormous fuel supply. 
Studies of comparative annual pro- 
duction of fuel material by grass and 
by a stand of hardwood trees, by the 
writer and associates, have discov- 
ered, however, that the thinnings and 
branches of tree stands exceed annual 
yield of grass per unit area. The 
stems of trees for construction repre- 
sent a distinct gain in the conversion 
of grass to high forest. 

Planting has its chief value in justi- 
fying to the country people measures of 
protection of the area. The use of 
distinctly different species, such as pine 
in the hardwood region, favors detec- 
tion of violations of regulations during 
the process of annual grass cutting. 
It is plain that such conversion must 
take place along with the annual 
cutting of grass for fuel by the farmers. 
Government or provincial control in 
accordance with principles of forest 
management of the mountain areas is 


necessary. 


Nortu CHINA 
Manchuria is immediately suggested 
in considering forestry problems of 
North China. For it is in the basins of 
the Yalu and Sungari Rivers of Man- 
churia that the most extensive acces- 
sible forests of China remain. These 
are now being rapidly exploited, not ac- 
cording to principles of forest manage- 

ment, but as timber mines. 
The timber from Manchuria is 
quickly absorbed in the port cities 


along the coast of China. It is not 
transported into the interior and there- 
fore plays an insignificant part in the 
timber supply of the vast inland area of 
North China. 

It may be a surprise to learn that the 
great delta plain of the Yellow River 
not only grows the timber that it uses, 
but actually exports considerable quan- 
tities of logs of Paulownia tomentosa to 
Japan for sandals and poplar (Popu- 
lus tomentosa) to match factories. It 
is true that no forests are to be found 
in this plain, but each village has its 
trees, which are grown according to a 
system. Nurseries dating back to 
ancient times are still in existence to 
supply seedlings and cuttings for plant- 


ing. 

It is significant that the modern 
forestry department of the Province of 
Shantung, under the impulse of West- 
ern ideas for increase in afforestation, 
was unable to dispose of large supplies 
of seedlings grown in nurseries. Yet 
the mountains of Shantung are barren 
and are subjected to accelerated ero- 
sion. Each winter, the poor of the 
villages go up into the hills after the 
grass cover is cut off, to dig up the 
roots of the grass for fuel. Young 
planted trees would be pulled up for 
fuel to meet the imperious demand of 
the present. At the same time enor- 
mous quantities of coal exist in the 
province. Coal is generally made use 
of in the region for fuel. Yet the poor 
yearly dig out the roots of the summer 
growth of grass. Herein lies one of the 
most complex features of the forestry 
problem. 


DecaDENCE oF Norts CHINA 


It is in North China that the forestry 
problem reaches its most critical and 
most interesting proportions. Baron 
von Richthofen refers to a growing 
decadence of the northern as compared 
with the central and southern prov- 
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inces of China. Relics of former 
opulence and grandeur of the civiliza- 
tion are conspicuous throughout Ho- 
nan, Chihli, Shansi, and Shensi. Von 
Richthofen says: 


The first cause is the deterioration of the 
climate, which is probably the consequence 
of the extermination of the forests. Through- 
out the whole country, from Hankow to 
Peking all mountains and hills are destitute 
of trees and shrubs and offer a most deso- 
late aspect. The exceptions are the groves 
of trees at the villages and temples 
and the range of the Fu-niu-Shan, where 
many hillsides are planted with oak trees 
for feeding silk worms. . . . Besides this 
injurious effect of the devastation of the 
forests upon the climate in general, there 
is an immense amount of destruction inces- 
santly going on, which would not take place 
if the hills were wooded. The heavy rains 
wash off the soil from the rocks, and the 
water, instead of penetrating into the earth, 
and being stored up for feeding springs, runs 
down the hillsides, and descends in torrents 
through gulches which were before per- 
fectly dry. If it were not for the loess, 
Northern China would already be a desert, 
with some fertile valleys enclosed. Even 
this beneficial formation, which is the prin- 
cipal seat of agriculture, and more than any 
other soil capable of storing up moisture, 
is undergoing a rapid destruction.'* 


Marco Polo refers to the abundance 
of mulberry trees in Shansi about 
Taiyuanfu. Today no mulberries are 
found in this region. The writer has 
visited the ancient irrigation system of 
the Wei River plain in Shensi, which 
has been put out of commission by 
silt. These, with the elaborate monu- 
mental arches and ruins, bespeak a 
deterioration of the habitability of the 
region. 

It is also in this region that famines 
occur most frequently and spread most 
extensively their terrible and pitiless 


- seourge. The part, therefore, which 


18 Richthofen, Feo. F. von, “Baron Richtho- 
fen’s Letters,” pp. 36-87, North China Herald, 


Shanghai: 1870-1872. 


forestry may play in restoring some 
thing of past prosperity at the same 
time alleviating the distress attendant 
on periods of excessive rain or drought, 
requires careful examination. 


NATURAL FEATURES 

The topography of North Ching 
comprises the great plain, the delta of 
the Yellow and Hwai Rivers, and a 
mountainous hinterland. 

The great loess deposit of zolian 
dust which was spread during quar- 
tenary times upon a well-directed land- 
scape, and which has been caught in 
water-laid beds in the valleys and 
drifted by the wind on the slopes and 
the ridges, has often been described, 
It is unnecessary here to indicate more 
than that the loess, as has been stated 
by Richthofen” and Willis,?° plays a 
very important rdéle in erosion proc. 
esses, in vegetation, and in physiog- 
raphy of the hinterland. 

The climate of the region is much 
more severe than that of Central 
China. Rainfall varies from about 
forty inches at the southern margin, 
marked by the Hwai Yang Mountains, 
to little or none in the Desert of Gobi. 
The writer has estimated the average 
rainfall of the Yellow River Basin not 
to exceed twenty inches per annum. 
Yet with one-half and one-fourth the 
rain of Central and Southern China 
respectively, North China is afflicted 
more often and more disastrously with 
floods. ‘The winters are cold, dry, and 
dusty. The growing season is ac- 
cordingly much reduced in length, 
both by shorter periods of favorable 
temperature and by the tardier begin- 

Richthofen, Feo. F. von, China; Ergebuisse 
eigener reisen und darauf gegrundeter studien, 
Berlin: 1877. 

20 Op. cit. 

2! Lowdermilk, W. C., “Erosion in the Orient 
as Related to Soil Conservation in America,” 


Jour. Am. Soc. of Agron, Vol. 21, No. 4, April, 
1929. 
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ning of the rainy season. Little snow 
falls except at the higher elevations in 


the mountains. 
Natural vegetation is a response to 
characteristics of climate. The primi- 


tive mantle of vegetation of this 
region, however, must be considered 
as having been of two broad types: 
(1) that growing in the alluvial delta 
and river valleys where subirrigation 
occurred, and (2) that growing on the 
slopes representing: drained conditions. 
The former would enjoy more water 
than overhead rainfall, and the latter 
less than the rainfall, particularly if 
superficial run-off occurs during rain- 
storms. Superficial run-off reduces 
the effectiveness of rainfall. 

The alluvial valley vegetation com- 
prised a flora of populus, willow, 
sophora, catalpa, Paulownia, elm, Zizy- 
phys, and so forth. The slope vegeta- 
tion, on the contrary, varied in charac- 
ter with altitude. On the lower slopes, 
grasses and herbs and shrubs predomi- 
nated; on midslopes, a heavy growth of 
dwarfed trees and brush growth con- 
stituted the mantle; at elevations of 
4,500 to 5,500 feet, pine forests pre- 
dominantly covered the region. Above 
5,500 feet, forests of pine, spruce, 
birch, and larch formed dense stands. 
Remnants of this original cover may 
now be found in only two restricted 
regions of Shansi and one of Shensi. 


SHORTAGE OF TIMBER 


There are good evidences that the 
cultivation line has advanced and 
receded up and down the mountain 
slopes in response to varying popula- 
tion pressure in the valleys, as has been 
suggested for Shansi by the writer.” 

The forest cover has generally been 
destroyed, except for the remnants at 


22 Lowdermilk, W. C., “‘ Forest Destruction and 
Slope Denudation in the Province of Shansi.”’ 
China Jour. of Science and Arts, 4: 127-135, 


Shanghai, 1926, p. 134. 


the high elevations and in temple 
forests. Demand for construction ma- 
terial has been reduced to supply, 
until in northern Shensi about the only 
articles of wood within a house are 
chopsticks, and only the door and the 
paper window lattice of the house are of 
wood. In the great plain, however, 
the timber demand for farm and village 
construction is more generously sup- 
plied by village trees, which are grown 
definitely for this purpose. In the 
plains of the Wei River, extensive 
farmwood lots of Populus simonii are 
cultivated and irrigated for construc- 
tion material on farm land; whereas 
the mountains are close shaved every 
autumn for fuel. 

While the shortage of the timber 
supply is lamentable, it is not believed 
to be the most tragic part of the history 
of the conquest of the mountains of 
North China by agricultural opera- 
tions. During the preliminary re- 
gional surveys of forestry problems, the 
rate of erosion in the cultivated slopes 
appeared to far exceed that of the soils 
within temple forests. This problem 
was therefore made the object of a 
series of scientific studies which were 
undertaken by the University of Nan- 
king, continued over a period of five 
years, and concluded in one phase in 
California in 1928. These studies have 
been reported by the writer elsewhere.” 


ACCELERATED EROSION 


It is only necessary, therefore, to 
include here a summary and conclu- 
sions drawn from these studies. With 
steep topography and a convectional 
type of rainfall, characteristic of the 
hinterland of North China, the stage 
is admirably set for the play of 


*8 Lowdermilk, W. C., “Factors Affecting 
Surficial Run-off of Rainfall and Surface Erosion 
of Soil Profiles,”’ Proceedings 1st International 
Congress of Forest Experiment Stations, Stock- 
holm: 1930; op. cit., 1926, 1928. 
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processes of accelerated erosion. [Ex- 
posing soils on slopes to the wash of 
torrential rains has brought about 
immeasurable ills to the inhabitants 
through the loss of productive soil 
resources, through the irregular regi- 
men of run-off, and through the re- 
duction of the aggregate food supply. 

Forest destruction appears to have 
been only a preliminary stage of a more 
disastrous process of slope cultivation, 
which is considered essentially respon- 
sible for the unfortunate conditions of 
the mountain lands and river plains. 
The studies made in Shansi and Shan- 
tung indicated that the baring of slope 
soils by cultivation increased superficial 
run-off fifty-fold when run-off occurs 
at all on the slopes mantled with 
vegetation. The rate of erosion is 
increased from one hundred to several 
thousand-fold. 

The essential cause of reduced ab- 
sorption of the bare soils over those 
covered with vegetation was experi- 
mentally found by the writer” to be 
that muddy suspensions of run-off, 
flowing over bare ground, filter out at 
the ‘surface and form a thin layer of 
fine-textured particles which tend to 
seal the soil surface. A mantle of 
vegetation, and more particularly the 
layer of litter which naturally forms 
under it, keeps run-off waters clear and 
maintains the layer of soil at its maxi- 
mum rate of absorption and percola- 
tion of rain waters. A heavy grass or 
shrub cover operates in the same way 
as a forest. These findings explain 
specifically how the effectiveness of the 
rainfall in these regions has been re- 
duced, and how the destructiveness of 
run-off waters has been augmented. 

The chief problem in forestry for this 
region, therefore, is a control of ac- 
celerated erosion. This is a task of 
tremendous proportions. It is, how- 

4 Lowdermilk, op. cit., 1926. 
% Lowdermilk, op. cit., 1929. 


ever, a problem not restricted to Chinas 
it is present in the United States ig 
certain regions in a most critical form, 
This is true also of Africa. Thus, 
fundamental principles which are em 
tablished in effecting the control of 
accelerated erosion are of universal 
value. 


Mertuops or Erosion CONTROL 


The methods to be applied must be 
worked out region by region and 
adapted to the local demands for fuel, 
to customs, to possibilities of sub- 
stituting coal for wood, and to the 
control of grazing sheep and goats, 
General replanting to trees is of little 
use yet, in much of the region. The 
depleted soil layers require building 
up, which in the critical areas is best 
done by the employment of lowly and 
hardy vegetation of shrubs. Often the 
protection of natural vegetation will 
be all that is necessary. 

Erosion control involves essentially, 
(1) the establishment of a base level of 
cutting in drainage channels, for which 
check dams are best suited; and (@) 
the covering of the slopes with what- 
ever vegetation will occupy the ground 
most rapidly. The introduction of 
timber trees is a matter to be under- 
taken later, except in areas very favor- 
able to tree growth. 

In the great loess deposits, in which 
erosion takes the form of cutting great 
gullies, the writer has previously ad- 
vocated the planting of the gully floors 
and talus of gully walls with willows 
and poplars. 

Erosion control work should be in- 
corporated in the river conservancy 
schemes, as has been recommended by 
the writer and associates.” It also 
furnishes a method of work relief dur- 
ing drought famines. 

It is obviously impossible to con- 
sider all phases of the national forestry 

26 Op. cit., p. 4, 1927. 
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problem in the limits of this paper, if 
they were known. Only a beginning of 
an understanding of the full nature of 
these problems has been made. Only 
by regional studies by well-trained men 
can the necessary information be 
brought together. Thus it has not 
been possible to give the attention to 
the modern forestry movement in 
China that it deserves. A corps of 
well-equipped men is being gradually 
built up and prepared for the great 
task before China. 

The forest problems are being 
studied. Unfortunately, during the 
earlier stages of the modern forestry 
movement, which began about seven- 
teen years ago, much excellent zeal and 
effort were expended to little purpose, 
in extensive programs for reforestation, 
by planting without sufficient knowl- 
edge of local economic, climatic, and 
soil conditions. It is gratifying to 
state that a beginning has been made 
to work out measures applicable to 
specific regions. 

SUMMARY 


There exists in China a great need to 
increase the local production of wood 
construction materials. Contrary to 
the prevailing idea, the Chinese have 
developed and adopted methods of 
forest management to suit the needs 
under existing conditions. The cur- 
rent practice, however, falls well below 
the possible in some regions; in others 
it is adequate. Research in forestry, 
and Government direction in accord- 
ance with sound practice, are required 
to increase forest production for the 
growing needs of the future. The 
three present commercial timber-pro- 


ducing areas are important in coastwise 
and port city commerce only. These 
timber supplies represent a small frac- 
tion of the enormous quantities pro- 
duced and used in the inland, of which 
there is no record. 

The outstanding forestry problem is 
considered to involve: (1) detailed 
study by regions to discover the ele- 
ments in each regional problem; (2) 
the application of forest management 
first, rather than planting in those 
climatic regions, such as South and 
Central China, where bare areas are 
quickly covered by natural vegetation; 
and (8) the application of measures of 
erosion control, (a) as integral parts of 
river conservancy projects, (b) as com- 
munal enterprises, and (c) as work re- 
lief during drought famines. Erosion 
control is considered not only beneficial 
but necessary in North China for the 
sustained productivity of the land 
generally for its resident population, 
and to turn the tide of decadence into 
prosperity.” 

* In addition to works mentioned in footnotes, 
consult also: 

Fenzel, G., “ Aufgaben der Forstwirtschaft in 
China. Eine Denkschrift tiber Fragen Chinesis- 


cher Bodenkultur.” Forstarchiv, 5: 41-46, 1929. 

Froe, L., La Pluie en Chine. Zi Ka Wei 
Observatory, Shanghai: 1912. 

Li, Teh I., Successional stages in first recovery 
in Shansi. (In Chinese), University of Nan- 
king, Nanking: 1924. 

Lowdermilk, W. C., “A Forester’s Search for 
Forests in North China.” American Forests 
and Forest Life, 31, No. 379, Washington: July, 
1925. 

Lowdermilk, W. C., “Erosion Control in 
Japan.” Oriental Engineer, Peiping: March, 


1927. 

Smith, “A Preliminary Report on Botanical 
Investigation in South and Central Shansi.” 
China Jour., 3: 9-454, 503-509, Shanghai: 1925. 
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The Commercial Problems of China 


By JuLEAN ARNOLD 
Commercial Attaché in China for the United States Department of Commerce 


HERE is no phase of Chinese life 

which is not being affected by the 
momentous transition through which 
the country is passing. To appreciate 
the far-reaching significance of these 
changes, one would do well to bear in 
mind that prior to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, China was much 
like medieval Europe. Walled cities 
and villages, primitive agriculture, man 
and animal-propelled vehicles, handi- 
craft industry with an indentured ap- 
prenticeship system and craft and 
trade guilds, small shops and itinerant 
hucksters, an education based entirely 
upon the ancient Chinese classics, a 
stilted, stereotyped written language, 
loose legal conceptions, and the mer- 
chant on a low social level, character- 
ized pre-twentieth-century China. Its 
backwardness, as contrasted with a 
modern occidental society, is manifest 
from the facts that it knew no pat- 
ent office, no machine-made products, 
no scientific societies, no agricultural 
schools or experimental stations, no 
railways, no corporate business con- 
cerns, no lawyers, no newspapers, no 
popular education, no civic organiza- 
tions, and no national anthem. 
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Probably no other single institution 
better symbolized old China than did 
its walls. Some one has made the 
statement that there are in China 
eighteen hundred walled cities. In 
addition to these, the country has also 
tens of thousands of walled villages. 
Furthermore, that wonderful institu- 
tion, the Chinese family, lives within a 
series of walled compounds. To make 


142 


the picture more complete, we must 
not omit the Great Wall of China in the 
north, the natural mountain barriers 
in the west, and the sea on the east and 
the south. To the isolating influence 
of walls, we may add the further handi- 
cap of lamentably poor internal com- 
munications. 

Under these conditions, one can 
readily understand how there grew up 
in certain sections of the country, units 
of weights, measures, and currency, 
customs, institutions, and even dialects, 
somewhat different from those in vogue 
in other regions. A traveler from one 
section to another was generally obliged 
to depend for protection and assistance 
upon provincial or sectional guilds 
representing his own ancestral contact, 
rather than upon governmental agen- 
cies. With these factors making for a 
lack of uniformity in a country of the 
vast continental dimensions, the great 
ranges of latitude, and the irregular 
physiography of China, one is in 
clined to marvel that the Chinese 
people did not separate into a num- 
ber of independent political divisions, 
Amidst these disintegrating influences, 
what were the forces which made for 
cohesion and which tended to mold the 
Chinese into a fairly homogeneous mass? 


Civit Service EXAMINATIONS 


Probably no one factor exerted a 
more potent influence in welding the 
various sections of China together, 
through all these centuries, than did 
that remarkable institution, the civil 
service examination. By its very wise 
provision, whereby a native of any one 
province was forbidden to hold office in 
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that province, a recrudescence of a 
feudal society, which characterized the 
China of the Confucian period, was 
discouraged and a barrier was placed in 
the way of certain elements in society 
setting up governments independent of 
central control. 

On the other hand, the central gov- 
ernment was not of an autocratic or 
despotic character. It interfered com- 
paratively little with the local affairs of 
the community. It was of distinctly 
laissez faire complexion. Thus, while 
there was in the political system suffi- 
cient reénforcing material to hold the 
body politic of the nation together, 
the people generally experienced a 
minimum of contact with a central 
governing force. Furthermore, Chin- 
ese society has through all these ages 
remained democratic, without class or 
caste distinctions. The civil service 
examinations, in theory at least, were 
so framed as to accord to all who were 
prepared to avail themselves of them, 
equal opportunities for the rewards 
which they carried. 

This system of examinations, which 
had its inception with the Han Dynasty 
about 125 B.c., and which was pretty 
well perfected during the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, upwards of a thousand years 
ago, was perpetuated until the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. It 


_ automatically prescribed a signally uni- 


form type of education for the entire 
country. The people may have de- 
veloped local dialects and many other 
localisms, but their written language 
and literature were uniquely standard- 
ized through this civil service examina- 
tion. It was based upon the ancient 
Chinese classics, and was, during all 
these centuries, the test for recognition 
in scholarship and in official life. It 
standardized the literature and the 
thought of the educated masses, but it 
cast the intellect of the nation in a 
mold. It also served as a safety valve 


for the ambition of the nation. It was 
conspicuously individualistic, giving 
but little incentive to group articula- 
tion, thereby discouraging the develop- 
ment of a national consciousness or 
other evidences of community of in- 
terests, except as it tended to establish 
an aristocracy of the learned. 


Inpivipvaistic ASPECT 

While Chinese society was individu- 
alistic, this word must be interpreted as 
relating to the family or clan rather 
than to the person. The Chinese 
family system possesses many com- 
mendable virtues, but it has dis- 
couraged initiative and resourceful- 
ness. The sons remained under the 
roofs of their fathers throughout life 
and were accorded very little by way of 
authority or responsibility. Thus, in- 
centives to originality or self-reliance 
were lacking. The unfavorable effects 
on Chinese society generally, are very 
patent. 

With the isolating influence, both 
physical and mental, of China’s walls, 
as intensified by the country’s poor in- 
ternal communications, by the indivi- 
dualistic character of the stagnating, 
stereotyped civil service examinations, 
and by the repressing influence of the 
family system, one can readily appre- 
ciate why the Chinese, so highly civil- 
ized, contrasted so unfavorably at the 
beginning of the twentieth century with 
much of the rest of the world, in modern 
political, social, and economic ideas and 
institutions. Thus it is that the transi- 
tion through which the Chinese are 
now passing is of such far-reaching 
consequence. It represents a political 
as well as an industrial revolution, an 
intellectual renaissance and a social 
transformation. These are transpiring 
concurrently. They are affecting the 
welfare of a quarter of the human race, 
hence are of commanding interest to 
the world at large. 
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It naturally comes hard for a people 
#0 long accustomed to regard them- 
selves as the center of the universe, and 
the rest of the world as barbarian, 
suddenly to be confronted with the 
astounding fact that its civilization is 
in certain essential respects inferior to 
that of some who were looked upon as 
foreign barbarians. Increasingly large 
numbers of Chinese people are casting 
away their pride and accepting from the 
treasure house of the West, ideas and 
institutions which, while representing 
the heritage of the human race, are in 
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order should strive to accord the jp. 
dividual opportunities for continued 
expression of talents which represent 
the heritage of a rich civilization, while 
giving to Chinese society generally the 
benefits of the scientific achievements 
of the world during the past six or eight 
decades. At all events, there is no 
possibility of reverting to the old order, 
What the future has in store for 
humanity under this new economic era 
remains to be seen. Apparently, noone 
people or race can any longer live apart 
from the rest of humanity and thrive, 


many respects so different from those 
things which characterized their own 
civilization as to warrant their being 


CurinA COMPARED WITH THE UNITED nc 
STATES C 


In considering the commercial prob- 


labeled foreign. 

Unfortunately, this transition means 
the breaking down of an economic 
balance which carried with it many 
commendable characteristics making 
for human contentment, and the build- 
ing up of a new economic system, based 
upon far more complicated conceptions 
of man’s relations to his society than 
those which obtained under the sim- 
pler, more human, and less mechanical 
China, to which its great masses were 
for so many centuries accustomed. 

The problem of producing in the 
modern world a satisfactory measure of 
human contentment under an economic 
system whereby the individual is sub- 
merged in the large corporate institu- 
tion, is one which is still in process of 
solution. Unfortunately there are 
those destructively minded individuals 
who are more concerned with denounc- 
ing the present economic system than 
with correcting the weaknesses thereof. 
It is possible China may be able to 
make some helpful contributions to 
this important human problem, while 
establishing a new economic balance. 

One sees everywhere in China, 
striking evidences of the pride of the 
individual in the products of handi- 
craft industry. The new economic 


lems of China, we are obliged, then, to 
take full cognizance of the significant 
background as above described. The 
China of today is a society in transition. 
The China of tomorrow will probably 
be more like modern America than 
modern Europe. Physically, China 
and the United States have many 
strikingly common characteristics. 
These two countries lie between very 
nearly the same degrees of latitude, 
They are both vast continental areas, 
Agriculturally, they are much alike, 
Each has its large central river valley. 
Both have a wealth of mineral re 
sources. While the United States is 
far richer than China in its supplies of 
coal and iron, yet we may credit the 
latter with greater stores of these two 
essentials to the success of a modern 
economic society than has any other 
Pacific nation. In man power, China 
is particularly fortunate. Its great 
masses are naturally industrious and 
possess many other commendable qual- 
ities. 

China is predominantly an agricul- 
tural country, with about eighty per 
cent of its people in its agricultural 
population. Cognizance must however 
be taken of the fact that domestic 
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handicraft industry is a considerable 
part of the by-products of its farm 
labor. However, even allowing for ad- 
justments accordingly, the Chinese 
people, with their primitive agricul- 
tural methods, are realizing but a small 
fraction on their agricultural resources 
and their man power, as contrasted 
with what the American people secure 
on a proportionate unit basis. In the 
United States, but thirty-five per cent 
of the population is rated as agricul- 
tural; yet its masses are far better fed 
than are the Chinese, and have a 
vastly greater surplus for export. It is 
not surprising that the American Red 
Cross Commission, which came to 
China during the summer of 1929 to 
investigate famine conditions, con- 
cluded that China’s famines could be 
relieved only by curing the country’s 
basic economic ills. China is not over- 
populated. With the instrumentali- 
ties of a modern economic society, it 
could produce enough to feed its pres- 
ent population well and allow a sub- 
stantial surplus for export. 


RaILways 


No single factor has contributed in a 
larger way to the economic advance- 
ment of the United States than has the 
railway. Likewise, economic inland 
transportation is the greatest essential 
to China’s advancement in agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and trade. It 
seems almost incredible that there 
should be, at this time when the world 
is celebrating the centennial anniver- 
sary of the introduction of the steam 
railway, provinces in China, much 
greater in area and population than 
many European nations, still without a 
mile of railway. Nothing more vividly 
portrays China’s economic backward- 
ness in contrast with conditions in 
America, than the fact that while 
China is considerably larger in area and 
has a population three or four times as 


great, it has less than one twenty-fifth 
of the railway mileage of the United 
States. Furthermore, some of the 
more poorly administered railways in 
China are charging freight rates eight 
and ten times as high as those obtain- 
ing in America. Thus, the primary 
purpose of these lines is defeated by 
bad methods of operation. Millions of 
human beings in the Chinese Republic 
are today functioning as pack animals, 
at unit costs ten to fifteen times as great 
as freight charges on American railways. 

Needless to state, so long as China 
must depend upon human beings, pack 
animals, and, in some cases, badly 
operated railways, for land transporta- 
tion, the economic lifeblood of the na- 
tion will continue almost stagnant. 
Even though millions of human and 
animal carriers are impressed into serv- 
ice in China, the aggregate amount of 
cargo hauled is only a negligible frac- 
tion of that carried over America’s 
railways. Affluent America cannot 
afford the luxury of the personally con- 
ducted cargo characterizing poverty- 
stricken China. The economic levels 
of the great masses in China cannot be 
substantially raised until a considerable 
portion of the load is lifted from the 
backs of human and animal beasts of 
burden and placed on less costly car- 
riers, and provision made for the eco- 
nomical transportation of the hundreds 
of millions of tons of cargo not now 

It is of interest to note that in spite 
of the disturbed conditions obtaining 
in China, there is at present under con- 
struction in the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces (Manchuria), under Chinese aus- 
pices, a greater mileage of new railways 
than is probably being laid in any other 
section of the world. 


Moror Roaps 


It is also refreshing to be able to 
record a very extensive interest 
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throughout the whole of the Far East 
in motor road construction. There is 
not a province of China which has not 
during the past ten years made some 
progress in this commendable work. 
For instance, in Kwangsi, long rated as 
one of China’s poorest and most back- 
ward provinces, where there is not yet 
among its ten millions of inhabitants a 
single mile of railway, there have been 
constructed during the past five years, 
upwards of twelve hundred miles of 
motor roads, over which several! hun- 
dred busses are in operation. In 
Szechwan Province, with a reputed 
population of upwards of fifty millions, 
which represents the most populous 
section of the earth, not yet favored 
with the iron road, there are being 
constructed nearly a thousand miles of 
motor roads. 

Unfortunately, motor road construc- 
tion in China is confined almost entirely 
to the idea of providing facilities for 
passenger travel. Little has as yet 
been done toward utilizing motor trans- 
portation for cargo transport. In 
Kwangsi Province, tens of thousands 
of human beasts of burden may be seen 
trudging along over the newly con- 
structed motor roads under burdens 
averaging about one hundred and 
thirty pounds, at costs far greater than 
would be possible on economically op- 
erated motor trucks. Furthermore, 
rapacious militarists in some sections 
of the country eagerly grasp the oppor- 
tunities accorded by enterprising motor 
bus concerns to tax the traffic so 
heavily as severely to curtail it. A 
little better business sense on the part 
of the motor bus companies would 
encourage the maximum amount of 
possible traffic, consistent with the 
greatest possible revenue to be derived 

from. 

A surprisingly keen interest is mani- 
fest in China in the possibilities of 
aviation. With its vast continental 


area, its huge population, and its poor 
internal communications, China offers 
a splendid field for commercial avig. 
tion. 

Among the handicaps to Europe's 
economic recovery following the Great 
War are the numerous tariff barriers 
economically separating the various 
nations comprising the European con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the United 
States thrives by virtue of the fact 
that no tax stations restrict the flow of 
trade between one state and another, 
China, larger in area than Europe or 
the United States, should possess an 
even greater advantage in a free flow 
of trade over a still larger domain. 

Unfortunately, many of those in 
authority, instead of realizing upon 
this signal advantage, stifle the coun- 
try’s trade far more than is the case in 
the commercial intercourse of the 
varied peoples of Europe, by multi- 
farious internal tax exactions, which in 
numerous instances aggregate several 
times the value of the goods in transit, 
thereby killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Unless commercial trans- 
portation is linked with freedom from 
burdensome tax exactions, it will be 
futile. On the other hand, pending 
the installation of railways, roads, and 
other modern transportation agencies,a 
system of uniformly reasonable taxes 
throughout the length and breadth of 
China will in itself prove to be a great 
boon to the nation’s commerce and 
industry. 


Economic WasTE 

Economically speaking, it is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to state that in 
the aggregate, the Chinese are the 
most wasteful people on the face of 
the earth. Through the instrumen- 
talities of a modern economic society, 
such as the United States, it is esti- 
mated that every man, woman, and 
child in such a community has at his 
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command the equivalent of from 
twenty-five to thirty mechanical slaves. 
It is quite certain that every man, 
woman, and child in Chinese society 
has today on the average less than one 
mechanical slave to add to his produc- 
tive capacity. Industrially, American 
laborers command from ten to twenty- 
five times the wages that the Chinese 
receive, evidently for the reason that, 
with the aid of the mechanical slaves 
at their command, they are propor- 
tionately so much more productive. 
It would seem that China in transition 
must look forward to equipping its 
man power with the implements of a 
modern economic society by way of 
scientific devices, and with the educa- 
tion whereby the individual may be 
able to utilize these to increase his 
productive capacity very considerably. 

There are those in China who are 
apprehensive lest the introduction of 
mechanical power and scientific proc- 
esses throw out of employment vast 
numbers now engaged in domestic 
handicraft industry or functioning as 
human beasts of burden. Tens of 
thousands of Chinese in Northwest 
China are at present on the verge of 
starvation, within a stone’s throw of 
vast outcroppings of anthracite coal, 
which are practically worthless because 
they cannot be converted into food on 
account of lack of transportation 
facilities. 

China continues to import coal, yet 
the country possesses greater resources 
in this mineral than does any other 
Pacific country with the exception of 
the United States. It is neither to 
the advantage of China nor to that of 
the trading nations of the world that 
this country should continue to pur- 
chase from abroad hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of commodities 
which are of a nature which can be 
more economically produced domesti- 
cally. 


While the transition to a modern 
economic society will necessitate ex- 
tensive readjustments, yet there are 
such vast opportunities for the em- 
ployment of labor and capital in the 
development of the country’s latest 
resources that the general economic 
level of the great masses in China will 
very appreciably rise. Instead of less, 
there will be more employment, hence, 
employment at more lucrative rewards 


than obtained under the old régime. 


EpvucATION 


Illiteracy stands out as a heavy 
deterrent to a rapid advancement in a 
modernization of Chinese society. 
Those who are laboring to bring to 
China the results of the scientific 
achievements of the Occident find 


themselves confronted with the fact — 


that upwards of eighty per cent of the 
masses in China are unable to read or 
write sufficient Chinese to make it 
possible to instruct them in the func- 
tions which they might perform in 
regenerating their society. On the 
other hand, these great hordes of 
illiterate people, the majority of whom 
are on lamentably low economic levels, 
serve the unbalanced or unprincipled 
agitator as fertile soil in which to plant 
seeds of class hatred and interracial 
animosity. 

The inauguration during recent years 
of a mass education campaign repre- 
sents a constructive measure of great 
potentialities in correcting this appall- 
ing situation. The educational motion 
picture film and the radio should fur- 
nish to the Chinese people excellent 
supplementary media in their efforts to 
overcome the ignorance of their masses, 
who are in reality receptive to that 
which may appeal to them as helpful 
to a betterment of their conditions. 

The privileged few in China who 
have enjoyed a modern education have, 
in many instances, simply substituted 
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a Western academic for an old time 
Chinese classic education. Scholastic 
degrees from Western educational! in- 
stitutions or from Western-type schools 
in China have been considered by 
many as the final objective in a modern 
collegiate training. Some Chinese are 
of the opinion that it would be dis- 
tinctly helpful to the whole cause of 
education in their country if arrange- 
ments were made whereby collegiate 
degrees were withheld, to be awarded 
five or ten years after the student has 
completed his academic course, upon 
the record he may have made in the 
application of his scholastic education 
to the demands of his society. 

Too many students in China are 
being educated away from the needs of 
a Chinese environment and too few 
are being trained to understand their 
own country, its pressing problems, 
and how best to make themselves 
factors of consequence in the needs of 
the China of today and tomorrow. 
This not only makes for disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction among stu- 
dents so educated, but it also involves a 
heavy financial burden. Unless a 
considerable number of the men and 
women sent abroad bring back with 
them a practical knowledge of how to 
apply their Western training to the 
needs of their country, and really set 
themselves to the task of being of 
service to their nation after their 
return, the sacrifice which must be 
made to give these men and women a 
Western education, under present con- 
ditions in China, is of questionable 
value. 

In the opinion of many Chinese it 
would be wiser to limit scholarships 
abroad to carefully selected graduate 
students. Every student sent abroad 
means depriving a score of boys and 
girls in China of opportunities for a 
schooling in their own country. Thus, 
the question of education in its varied 


aspects is one of the commanding 
problems in the economic, industrial, 
and commercial life of China. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE Famity 


Underlying the whole fabric of 
Chinese society in its emergence into a 
modern economic order, is the problem 
of the adjustment of the family system, 
so long inured to a medieval society, to 
the demands of the modern conceptions 
of man’s relations to hisfellowman. In 
other words, the new China will be 
that of the corporate rather than the 
individual or family entity. This 
corporate idea was a gradual evolution 
in an occidental society, but in China it 
is more nearly a revolution. It means 
the scrapping of old conceptions and 
the substitution of new ideas in indus- 
try, trade, and politics. 

Under the old régime, a man’s rela- 
tions to his family were held sacred. 
He was his brother’s keeper. The 
members of the family shared in the 
responsibilities and the rewards of the 
individual in the family, but initiative 
and resourcefulness among the younger 
generations were stifled and dis 
couraged. This condition encouraged 
the impregnation of the whole fabric of 
Chinese society with nepotism. Some 
Chinese are recommending that the 
slogan “No relatives or fellow-clans- 
men, as such, need apply for jobs 
here” be plastered on the walls of 
every government building, industrial 
plant, and business office throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The damage done by an overstaffed 
organization lies not so much in the 
extra financial burden involved as in the 
demoralizing effect upon the entire 
personnel, because the lazier and more 
shiftless among the employees dis- 
courage initiative and enterprise on 
the part of those who otherwise might 
have been ambitious to rise to positions 
of trust and responsibility. Thus, an 
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overstaffed organization is faced with 
the danger of a breakdown in the 
morale of its employees. 

The new order demands an intelligent 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
trusteeship in the larger unit—the 
corporate or impersonal entity. A 
new body of law and of customs must 
be perfected successfully to usher in 
this change from the individual or 
family conception to that of the 
corporate idea. China should be as- 
sured of courts capable of guaranteeing 
to society in general and to the indi- 
vidual in particular, the rights and 
protection to which they are ent ued. 
To accomplish this, first and foreinost, 
China’s militarists must be brought in 
under the law. 


LEGAL STRUCTURE 


In old China, the Chinese merchant 
or craftsman avoided as much as 
possible any contact with legal tri- 
bunals. When disputes arose in his 
relations with his fellowman, they 
were generally adjudicated by a 
special committee of his guild or other 
trade organization. Probably no other 
country has developed the idea of 
arbitration and compromise in the 
settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers of its society to the extent used in 
China. Equity in the sense of com- 
promise, rather than law in the sense of 
legally defined rights, generally dic- 
tated the decisions of the adjudicating 
committees of the guild or trade 
organizations. A certain amount of 
stigma attached to the idea of carrying 
& case to court. Furthermore, legal 
tribunals were, during the latter de- 
cades of the Tsing Dynasty, notoriously 
corrupt. 

It would be unfortunate for the 
general credit standing of the Chinese 
business public, if, with the inaugura- 
tion of an era of modern legal prac- 
tices, as necessitated by China’s emer- 


gence into a modern corporate society, 
the Chinese merchant, who during 
past decades enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for sanctity toward an obli- 
gation, should relax into one who would 
use the technicalities of the law in 
efforts to evade obligations. China 
should be able to teach the world much 
in the idea of equitable arbitration as 
applied to commercial disputes. 

During the coming decade, China, 
now at the inception of its age of law, is 
likely to be deluged with a plethora of 
legal enactments and regulations which 
affect nearly every phase of the life of 
its people. Tons of literature repre- 
senting the legal modus operandi of 
modern societies throughout the world 
are being imported into China to serve 
as guides in constructing in this en- 
vironment a legal structure patterned 
after that of the modern Western 
world. 

While the object is commendable, 
yet there is a tendency to take over, 
bodily, laws and regulations which need 
not only carefully worked out altera- 
tions to fit them into the peculiar needs 
of this society, but also intelligent 
discrimination to avoid saddling upon 
the Chinese people unnecessary or 
unwarranted restrictions or obstacles, 
some of which represent a duplication 
of laws and regulations already handi- 
capping the effective functioning of 
the societies from which they were 
borrowed. There is a grave danger 
that the new China may get such an 
overdose of law and regulations, or so 
many not suited to the palate of her 
people, that she will suffer from time 
to time from severe attacks of eco- 
nomic, social, or political indigestion. 

CHINESE CURRENCY 

A serious factor adversely affecting 
China’s trade and industry is its 
chaotic currency situation. China is 
on a copper-silver basis. Among the 
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masses, copper is the coin most in use. 
In higher circles and in foreign trade, 
silver figures most prominently. Aside 
from the serious fluctuation in silver’s 
relations with gold in imports and ex- 
ports, China is encumbered with a 
multiplicity of different standards in 
copper and silver coins, as also, in 
certain sections, with considerable 
issues of unsecured paper currency. 
The Minister of Finance of the Na- 
tional Government has courageously 
attacked the whole problem of cur- 
rency reform in China. He called to 
his assistance the Kemmerer Commis- 
sion, whose reports are now being used 
in a program for bettering the coun- 
try’s fiscal conditions. Under the 
direction of the Minister of Finance, a 
mint has recently been installed in 
Shanghai which is the largest and 
most modern in the world. This 
should be a powerful agency in giving 
the country a uniform currency. How- 
ever, until the National Government is 
sufficiently strong to dismantle the 
ten old mints scattered throughout the 
country, the majority of which are 
under the control of militarists over 
whom the Central Government has not 
yet been able to exercise authoritative 
control, it will be difficult to put the 
Shanghai mint into effective operation. 
There is considerable agitation among 
enlightened Chinese circles for the 
placing of the country on a gold 
standard. The fluctuating silver mar- 
ket harasses China’s foreign trade. 
The Chinese dealer hesitates to fix 
exchange when closing an import or 
export transaction. His natural specu- 
lative propensities lead him to chance 
a gain on exchange with the settling of 
his bill. Should it take an unfavorable 
turn, he is reluctant to take up his 
goods; in fact, if the margin is a matter 
of considerable concern, the foreign 
trader may be obliged to take a loss or 
to accept an unsatisfactory compro- 


mise. Furthermore, trade generally ig 
taxed by the tolls taken by the banks 
in effecting the exchange transactions, 
Thus, China has much to gain by ay 
arrangement whereby trade will not be 
harassed by the uncertainties of 4 
currency which, while serving as ¢ 
medium of exchange, is also a com. 
modity subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, plus manipulations on the 
part of those dealing in this commodity, 
The events of the past few months 
have accentuated in a very striking 
manner the handicap under which 
China suffers by remaining on its 
silver currency basis. It is the only 
country of any consequence which 
still continues on a silver standard, 
Furthermore at least seventy per cent 
of the silver production of the world 
represents by-products in the mining 
of other metals. Thus, China has 
become the dumping ground for the 
surplus silver production of the world, 
with the result that its trade has been 
seriously impaired and some remedial 
measures must be taken to adjust this 
unfortunate currency situation. It 
would seem that under these conditions 
a very considerable impetus might be 
given to the development of native 
industry and to the extension of 
China’s export trade, as low-priced 
silver is distinctly favorable thereto. 
Of consequence also to the general 
trade and industrial outlook is acon- 
tinuously increasing unsecured na- 
tional debt, particularly so with the 
gold commitments since the heavy 
slump in silver values. China’s debt 
obligations, domestic and foreign, ag- 
gregated on December 31, 1929, up- 
wards of three billions of dollars silver, 
over one half of which are unsecured or 
inadequately secured. This condition 
not only cripples the Government in its 
efforts to develop an effective system of 
administration so essential to trade and 
economic prosperity, but also deters 
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its embarkation upon larger construc- 
tion projects. Furthermore, the worse 
the Government’s financial position, the 
less the measure of confidence therein 
to be expected from bankers and others 
upon whom it might otherwise depend 
for financial support. 


ARMED Forces 


For a country possessed of the popu- 
lation and the resources of China, these 
amounts are not alarming. Provision 
can be made for the refunding of these 
debts, provided the Government can 
harness the vast hordes comprising 
the armies operating independently of 
Central Government control. Esti- 
mates place the numbers of armed men 
in China between one and a half and 
two millions. These in the aggregate 
comprise the largest standing army of 
any nation in the world. Undoubtedly 
the majority are soldiering by force of 
economic necessity rather than by 
choice, and would probably prefer to 
return to peaceful pursuits were the 
opportunities favorable. 

These militarists constitute an in- 
creasingly alarming menace by spread- 
ing disorder and anarchy throughout 
the country, and more particularly 
through the encouragement which 
they offer to the growth of communism 
in China. During the past year, 
communistic terrorism has assumed 
alarming proportions, especially so in 
Central China. It presents the most 
acute problem affecting the general 
welfare of the masses throughout 
China, especially while the Govern- 
ment military forces are engaged in 
civil strife. These diabolically de- 
structive forces threaten to spread like 
wildfire over the whole country unless 
effectively checked. 

It is, however, significant that in 
what may be termed sheltered spots in 
China, even though for intermittent 
periods, trade fairly quickly assumes a 


rejuvenating hue. The resiliency of 
the Chinese people is proverbial. One 
may read of dreadful conditions in one 
section of the country and at the same 
time hear of constructive develop- 
ments in progress in an adjoining re- 
gion. The intricate scientific mechan- 
ism of a modernly developed society 
is easily thrown out of gear, seriously 
affecting the whole organization of 
that society. With its poor internal 
communications and its domestic hand- 
icraft industry, what affects one section 
of China does not necessarily extend to 
other areas. 

Shanghai presents the most patent 
example of trade and industrial prog- 
ress in spite of China’s military and 
political disorders. This is in part due 
to the foreign protection which it 
receives. Its building program, in- 
volving the construction of palatial 
business, industrial, and _ residential 
structures, shows no signs of a let-up. 
The city has doubled its population 
during the past twenty-five years and 
it is now, with its three millions of 
human beings, rated as being among 
the first ten cities in the world. In 
Shanghai, one will find huge six and 
seven story modern department stores 
and apartment houses and hundreds of 
successful modern merchandising and 
industrial institutions. This commer- 
cial metropolis of China, with its 
strategic location at the outlet of the 
most fertile and most populous of 
river valleys in all the world, is likely 
a few decades hence to become the 
world’s largest trading port. 


BANKING AND MERCHANDISING 


No other line of business has pro- 
gressed so extensively in a modern 
way among the people of China as has 
banking. This is not strange, as 
banking in China antedates that of 
probably any other country in the 
world. Although modern Chinese banks 
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have been coming to the front during 
the past two or three decades, as 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
hundreds of them scattered over the 
country, these banks are still without 
effective national or provincial laws 
and are still without arrangements for 
effective examination by properly con- 
stituted authorities. While the West- 
ern banker may in a sense envy the 
Chinese bank which is without regula- 
tion or examination, yet he would not 
be willing to accept the handicaps under 
which the latter must operate to secure 
these exemptions. The fact remains 
that the Chinese bankers, through 
their organized associations, are clam- 
oring for laws, regulations, and ex- 
aminations such as may assist their 
financial houses to become important 
factors in the encouragement and 
furtherance of trade and industry in 
their country. 

No better testimonial is needed to 
demonstrate the ability of the Chinese 
to operate large modern corporate 
merchandising establishments than is 
manifest in the success of their big 
publishing houses, which have their 
headquarters in Shanghai and their 
_ scores of branches scattered throughout 

the interior of the country. Even more 
patently successful are the big Chinese 
department stores, employing, in some 
cases, upwards of a thousand clerks, 
large numbers of whom are trained to 
speak English. These palatial struc- 
tures carry hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods of high 
quality. They operate upon the theory 
of a maximum turnover with a mini- 
mum of profit. 

The success of the Chinese merchant 
in the Philippine Islands, where he is 
reputed to control about seventy-five 
per cent of the internal trade, and of 
the Chinese business man in the 
Dutch East Indies, in the Straits 
Settlements,'and in other of the South 
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Seas colonies, where he is a command. 
ing factor in the commercial prosperity, 
attests to his ability to prosper where 
political conditions are reasonably 
favorable. No other people seem to 
show greater ability to thrive under. 
adversity than do the Chinese. 

Modern industry in China had its 
inception about forty years ago with 
wealthy officials, who could assure to 
the plants in which they were inter 
ested certain exemptions from official 
interference and certain considerations 
in tax exemptions. On the other 
hand, the management of such con- 
cerns was, more often than otherwise, 
in poorly qualified hands and lacked 
technically trained men. Hence, these 
concerns were not, in most cases, 
profitable financial ventures. 

During the years of the European 
War, much private capital was invested 
in industrial plants in China, especially 
in cotton mills. Unfortunately the 
earnings were often paid out in divi- 
dends with little or no regard forup- 
keep or reserves, with the result that 
after the heavy war demands ceased, 
number of the mills were unable to 
weather the lean years. Further 
more, unfavorable political conditions 
throughout the country during the 
past ten years have been most dis- 
couraging, especially excessive tax 
impositions and difficulties in internal 
communications. 


PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS OF THE NEW 
ORDER 


Although China is favored with an 
abundance of cheap labor amenable to 
training as effective workers in modern 
industrial plants, yet the crowding of 
these laborers together in big manu- 
facturing centers produces problems 
new to Chinese society. Living costs 
soon rise to proportionately higher 
levels than do wages, and discontent- 
ment follows, producing a soil ripe for 
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agitators. Chinese capital seems to be 
slow to recognize the necessity of taking 
advantage of the lessons learned in 
Western industrial communities, in 
its relations to the laboring masses. 
On the other hand, once Chinese labor 
js aroused and becomes conscious of 
its power as an organized unit, it is 
prone to make unreasonable demands. 

However, despite their handicaps, 
the Chinese are gradually becoming 
increasingly larger manufacturers of 
certain commodities which at one time 
figures prominently in their lists of 
imports. The principal items in this 
connection are cotton goods, matches, 
cigarettes, flour, cement, canned foods, 
toilet articles, and knitted goods. It 
stands to reason that if progress in 
modern industrial undertakings can 
be made under the very unfavorable 
conditions which have obtained in this 
country during the past two decades, 
far greater strides are bound to follow 
in the wake of internal political im- 
provement. 

A factor which lends an impetus to 
domestic manufacturing is the continu- 
ous accentuation of nationalism, carry- 
ing with it such a slogan as “patronize 
home industry.” Also, under tariff 
autonomy, China will undoubtedly 
do much to encourage domestic manu- 
facturing. China has practically no 
old ideas nor machinery in a modern 
sense to scrap, hence she enjoys the 
advantage of being in a position to 
take from the West the latest and 
newest in modern industrial develop- 
ments as well as to profit by the ex- 
periences, the methods, and the ideas 
of Western nations. 

The Chinese of today may be dif- 
ferentiated from his forefathers, in 
that he is receptive to modernizing 
influences of all sorts. He not only 
wants railways, motor roads, wireless 
and telephone communications, air- 


planes, industrial machinery, modern 


banks, modern agricultural improve- 
ments, a modern judicial system, and 
the latest in educational and scientific 
achievement, but he also is gradually 
being trained to handle these inno- 
vations efficiently. Furthermore, the 
present National Government is the 
best in a constructive sense that has been 
evolved since the revolution of 1911. 

It is almost impossible, even with 
the wildest stretches of the imagina- 
tion, to conceive of the vastness of 
the commercial expansion which may 
follow in the wake of China’s recon- 
struction, once the country has defi- 
nitely launched upon a period of peace 
and order. China’s foreign trade is 
today equivalent to three dollars gold 
per capita, compared with America’s 
eighty dollars. For each one dollar 
per capita increase, China’s total 
foreign trade will be advanced four 
hundred million dollars. 

In the interim—that is, while China 
is attaining a fair degree of political 
stability, installing its needed trunk 
railways and other means of communi- 
cation, developing its hydroelectric 
power and its mineral resources, and 
revolutionizing its agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry—would not the 
Chinese people do well to encourage 
the foreign business man and capitalist 
in further advancing the country’s 
commercial and industrial growth? 
China is today comparable with the 
United States of sixty or seventy years 
ago, when it was so overwhelmingly 
engrossed with its own internal prob- 
lems and the development of its 
internal resources that it had to leave 
the handling of much of its foreign 
trade to foreign concerns and to depend 
upon outside capital for much of its 
internal construction work. 


CHINESE NATIONALISM 
In its relations to the foreigner and 
foreign capital, China enjoys one great 
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advantage over that possessed by the 
United States. America found it nec- 
essary to safeguard itself against 
colonization by peoples of diametrically 
opposed ideals and aspirations. China, 
on the other hand, is so thoroughly 
populated by its own people as to offer 
no inducements to colonization on any 
large scale by any outside people. 

As the spirit of nationalism becomes 
more general among the Chinese 
people, there is manifest an increasing 
opposition to foreign interests in their 
country. Will not the genera! welfare 
of the Chinese people be best conserved 
through an intelligent discrimination 
between those privileges enjoyed by 
foreigners which stand as barriers to a 
larger measure of progress for the 
nation as a whole, and those which, 
while superficially placing certain for- 
eign interests in a position of advan- 
tage, in reality are destined to be 
distinctly helpful to the country’s 
greater advancement? May not an 
injudicious curtailment of the activities 
of foreigners in China result in damage 
to the economic welfare of the Chinese 
people, far greater than any advantages 
which could be gained thereby? China 
represents the largest populated area of 
the earth, possessed of a wealth of 
undeveloped natural resources. There- 
fore, has it not good reason to court 
the friendship of those who may be 
helpful in providing facilities necessary 
to its embarkation upon a modern 
economic and industrial era? 

Some of the Chinese who are clamor- 
ing for the exclusion of the foreigner 
from their country or for the serious 
curbing of his privileges apparently 
fail to realize that there are many fold 
more Chinese living in foreign lands 
than there are foreigners resident in 
China, or that the Chinese resident 
abroad are probably sending back to 
China each year more money in the 
aggregate than foreigners are making 


out of their investments or other busi- 
ness enterprises in China. 

In America there are about one 
hundred thousand Chinese, as compared 
with ten to twelve thousand Americans 
in China. In New York City alone 
there are nearly one thousand Chinese 
restaurants—a number far in excess of 
the total number of American concerns 
in all of China. The Chinese in the 
United States are reputed to be remit- 
ting annually to their home country 
about thirty million dollars gold, which 
is undoubtedly more than the net 
profits on American business in China, 
Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that the people of the United 
States are sending to China annually in 
support of constructive philanthropic 
work under the direction of four or five 
thousand of their resident nationals, 
about ten million dollars gold. 

The Chinese in the Philippine Is 
lands, the Dutch East Indies, the 
Straits Settlements and other of the 
South Seas colonies, in Australia, and 
in other foreign lands, are annually 
remitting to China a sum aggregating, 
so it is estimated, upwards of one 
hundred million dollars gold. There 
are probably forty to fifty times as 
many Chinese resident in foreign 
lands as there are Occidentals resident 
in all of China, including its so-called 


dependencies. 


Foreign Bustness Men 


The function of the foreign business 
man in China is one of greater im- 
portance to the growth of modern 
trading conceptions among the Chinese 
people than is usually appreciated. 
There are those who have looked upon 
the foreign trader resident in China 
as a leech or parasite upon the com- 
mercial structure of the country, ex- 
ploiting the Chinese people and their 
resources to the detriment of the latter. 
Such expressions as “He is taking the 
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rice from the bowl of the Chinese,” 
and “He is not here for his health,” 
as applied to the foreigner in business 
in China are often heard. 

It may also be said that the New 
York business man is not in New York 
for his health, nor is the London busi- 
ness man in London for his health. In 
other words, the vast majority of 
business men are in trade for the 
purpose of making as much by way of 
legitimate financial profits from that 
business as conditions will permit. 
This, more often than otherwise, in- 
volves the idea of reinvesting certain of 
these profits in expansion programs 
helpful to a further extension of their 
trading operations. He would be a 
shortsighted business man who sought 
to prosper at the expense of those with 
whom he has his business contacts, for 
his future success depends in a large 
measure upon the degree of satisfaction 
he can give those with whom he does 
business. 

It is the foreign trader in China who 
is responsible for the rapid and substan- 
tial strides which have characterized 
the development of China’s foreign 
commerce. It is he who has done the 
pioneering work in China’s trade with 
the outside world. Had the Chinese 
been so unwise as to exclude the foreign 
trader from their country, China’s 
foreign commerce today would be but a 
small fraction of what it is. Most 
people will admit that the more pros- 
perous is China’s foreign trade, the 
better it is for the nation as a whole. 

The importer resident in Shanghai 
knows that the more satisfaction he can 
give the Chinese dealers through whom 
he puts his transactions, the better 
assurance he has of their continued 
patronage. The exporter of Chinese 
products knows that the more the 
Chinese producer and intermediary 
profit by the transactions he may have 
with them, the greater are his chances 


for continued business through these 
channels. The Chinese buyers and 
sellers are far too shrewd to be pawns 
in the hands of foreign business inter- 
ests; in fact, a thorough investigation 
of the subject would probably reveal 
that the Chinese have profited propor- 
tionally better in trading transactions 
to which the foreigner is a party than 
has the latter. At all events, if these 
transactions were not netting the Chi- 
nese trader a profit, it stands to reason 
that they would be of short duration. 
Thus, as a matter of mere business, it is 
distinctly unjust to accuse the foreigner 
of taking the rice from the bowl of the 
Chinese. In reality, he should be 
credited with adding more rice to this 
bowl. 

Another important function which 
the foreign trading establishment per- 
forms in the interests of the whole Chi- 
nese people is in educating the Chinese 
to the advantages and the technique of 
foreign trade. The gradually increas- 
ing numbers of Chinese concerns en- 
gaged in direct foreign trade attest to 
the educational value of the foreign 
import and export house in China. 
Trading nations all appreciate the fact 
that if they would sell their products to 
another people, the latter must estab- 
lish markets abroad for certain of its 
products. In other words, in its final 
analysis, foreign trade is recognized as 
nothing more nor less than barter. 
Thus it is of advantage to both buyer 
and seller. 


Cuina’s TRADE 

Fifty years ago, ninety per cent of 
China’s exports consisted of the two 
items—silk and tea. Today, this for- 
eign trade is tenfold greater and com- 
prises more than seventy items, each of 
which aggregates upwards of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars gold. This vast 
expansion in variety of export products 
as well as in their aggregate value is due 
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primarily to the foreign trader who 
came to China to ferret out products 
which he might advantageously sell 
abroad. China is a land of smal! 
producers. The Chinese agriculturist 
might better be termed a gardener. 
He cultivates intensively a smal! bit of 
land, probably averaging less than an 
acre per family. Furthermore, over a 
considerable area of the country, one 
will find great variations in quality of 
similar products. In Chinese manu- 
factured products, the vast bulk is the 
by-product of farm labor and is of the 
handicraft sort. Here again one finds 
much differentiation in quality and 
patterns. 

Thus the assembling of large num- 
bers of small purchases, the standard- 
izing of great varieties of the same 
commodities, and the preparation of 
these products to meet the demands of 
the highly industrialized societies of 
the West, are matters of much concern 
to the foreign export merchant. Be- 
cause of the foreign trader, China’s 
wood oil, egg products, sheep’s wool, 
furs, hides, cotton, peanuts, vegetable 
oil, silk, soy beans, bristles, antimony, 
tin, tungsten, sausage casings, carpets, 
laces, embroideries, straw braids, hair- 
nets, and so forth, have become im- 
portant items in the world’s commerce. 

The financing of China’s exports is a 
matter of much importance. The 
custom had developed, among foreign 
concerns in China, of making credit ad- 
vances against future deliveries. These 
were financed at very reasonable in- 
terest rates compared with the high 
rates obtaining in this country, espe- 
cially those among the farming popula- 
tion, who are obliged to pay from one 
and a half to two and a half per cent a 
month for cash advances. However, 
during the past few years, on account 
of the difficulties in transportation and 
the heavy tax impositions, demands 
for “spot” cargo have become increas- 


ingly common. Naturally, this cond. 
tion militates seriously against the 
expansion of China’s export trade, 

The Chinese Government has re 
cently installed in Shanghai a scientifie 
research bureau for the inspection, the 
standardization, and the improvement 
of many of the country’s export com 
modities. This bureau is staffed by 
twenty-five or thirty technically trained 
Chinese, educated abroad. Plans ap 
under way for the establishment of 
similar bureaus in other trade and in 
dustrial centers. Through the labors 
of such organizations as these over a 
period of five or ten years, provided 
they are operated primarily to aid 
trade and industry, and not primarily 
for revenue producing purposes,China’s 
exports could well be increased several 
fold. 


Imports VERSUS Exports 


Through the growth of China’ 
export trade, the purchasing power of 
its people is gradually expanding. In 
turn, China is becoming an increasingly 
important market for the products of 
other nations. Fifty years ago the 
bulk of China’s import trade consisted 
of cotton piece goods and opium, 
Today this trade is tenfold greater and 
comprises upwards of one hundred 
different items, each aggregating more 
than five hundred thousand dollars 
gold in value. Through these im 
creased imports, China is assisted in its 
efforts to develop its resources along 
modern lines, thereby adding to the 
wealth of the country and con- 
sequently increasing the productive 
power and the purchasing capacity of 
the individual. 

Some Chinese seem very much con- 
cerned because their country’s imports 
net about twenty per cent more than its 


‘exports, making for a supposedly con- 


siderable unfavorable trade balance. 
If cognizance is taken of the large sums 
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of money remitted to China by Chinese 
resident in foreign countries, plus the 
contributions to foreign missionaries 
jn China, the cost of maintaining for- 
eign government establishments in 
China, and the remittances for foreign 
investments in that country, this 
difference is undoubtedly made up. 
However, it would seem that China 
could well have a considerable actual 
excess of exports over imports if inter- 
nal conditions permitted greater activ- 
ity in the development of the country’s 
natural resources. 

A matter of real concern to the 
people of China is the importation of 
foodstuffs. During the past ten years 
China’s imports of rice and wheat flour 
have increased tremendously. For 
1929, the aggregate total value was 
more than $200,000,000 in Chinese 


‘currency. ‘The factors contributing to 


the vast increase in China’s importa- 
tions of foodstuffs are: (1) disordered 
internal conditions which have limited 
the area under cultivation and have 
disrupted transportation; (2) larger 
areas of land given over to the cultiva- 
tion of the opium penpy; and (3) heavy 
internal tax imposiiions, discouraging 
the free flow of commodities. Thus the 
anxiety of the Chinese people over the 
bigger bill which they have to meet 
year after year for imported foodstuffs 
is warranted, especially considering the 
fact that this is a condition which can 
well be remedied. 

Even more disruptive of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Chinese people are 
the enormous sums of money, aggregat- 
ing upwards of a hundred million 
dollars gold a year, which are being dis- 
bursed upon munitions of war, a con- 
siderable proportion of which repre- 
sents imported articles. Many of the 
items which fall within the category of 
munitions of war do not appear in the 
customs returns of trade, as they are 


imported on special permits. 


Machinery and industrial and scien- 
tific equipment are becoming increas- 
ingly significant among the import 
items in China’s foreign trade. This 
equipment necessitates the services of 
trained experts to gauge China’s needs, 
to set it up, and to educate the people 
in its successful operation. The occi- 
dental merchant in China also performs 
a useful function to the Chinese busi- 
ness public in fitting Western com- 
modities and mercantile practices into 
the demands of a society or environ- 
ment radically different from those 
from which these commodities and 
practices emanated. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONAL SERVICE 
The foreign importer in China is 
becoming—more so each succeeding 
year—an expert in certain specified 
lines and is obliged to work in closer 
and more intelligent personal contact 
with the Chinese dealer and consumer. 
The old-time commission house which 
handled everything from cotton yarn to 
locomotives is being replaced by the 
manufacturer’s own trained represen- 
tative, who sells service and technical 
skill with his goods, and who goes to 
the Chinese dealer or consumer direct, 
rather than entrust his business to a 
comprador or Chinese go-between. 
The establishment, under certain 
foreign auspices, of language schools in 
China where foreigners may learn 
Chinese and secure a knowledge of the 
essentials of the Chinese civilization, is 
indicative of an appreciation on the 
part of some of the trading nations of 
the world of the necessity for their 
representatives to make closer personal 
contacts with the Chinese people in 
order to insure a larger measure of 
success in their commercial relations. 
Chinese business men are probably 
not unmindful of the advantage ac- 
cruing to the trade of their country in 
the lower interest rates on money by 
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which foreign trade is handled through 
the intermediate agency of the foreign 
importer than would often obtain were 
the Chinese merchant himself to finance 
this business. The foreign trader, 
assisted by the banks, carries imported 
goods in warehouses for the Chinese 
dealer, against interest charges much 
lower than those generally current in 
the country. Similarly, he renders a 
valuable service to the Chinese dealer 
or buyer in assuming the responsibility 
for damage to goods in transit and in 
effecting adjustments for goods not up 
to specifications. 

There is another aspect of this sub- 
ject which merits consideration. As 
internal conditions improve, the Chi- 
nese capitalist and merchant should 
find increasingly larger and more 
favorable opportunities for the invest- 
ment of his capital and the employ- 
ment of his talents in domestic devel- 
opments. May not China, as did 
America during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, find it advanta- 
geous to entrust the handling of much of 
its foreign trade to those foreign houses 
which are especially equipped for this 
work, pending the country’s emergence 
into the world of trade and commerce 
on that large scale which should follow 
its internal regeneration? 


PATIENCE AND Wispom NEEDED 


It is well to bear in mind that the 
time element is a necessary factor in 
the consummation of the great changes 
which this country is undergving. To 
iron out the kinks in these readjust- 
ments is a stupendous task. It repre- 
sents one of the more interesting phe- 
nomena in the whole history of the 
human family, as it involves the welfare 
of such a large proportion of the human 
race and affects the destinies of a peo- 
ple who represent the oldest civiliza- 
tion extant. 

There is the constant danger that a 


handful of unprincipled promoters op 
inexperienced enthusiasts may launeh 
the country upon a program of recon. 
struction without first preparing proper 
foundations, with the result that the 
country may become involved in 4 
wild orgy of speculative ventures of 
disastrously inflated nature. Thus the 
factors in the present situation which 
are forcing the country to move slowly 
in its momentous transition are prob 
ably not an unmixed evil, in spite of the 
many ugly aspects which they present, 

China’s internal problems are tre 
mendous and will require for ther 
solution not only practical intelligence 
but also much time, patience, and sacri 
fice upon the part of its people. Long 
after China will have formally adopted 
certain ideas from without, which ar 
at variance with some of its age-old 
institutions, we shall see projected into 
current China the influence of these old 
customs. For instance, no executive 
mandate nor parliamentary enactment 
can speedily break down or quickly 
alter the far-reaching ramifications of 
the deeply rooted family system. An 
educated public opinion can in time 
wear these down so as to force certain 
unfavorable aspects of them to give way 
to modernizing ideas. 

There is a noticeable tendency to 
scrap in a wholesale way the ideas and 
the institutions which represent the 
fruits of the labors of noted scholars, 
able administrators, talented artists, 
and skilled artisans, over many cen- 
turies of a rich civilization, with little 
regard for their fitness or unfitness to 
the demands of the new order. Think- 
ing Chinese are now coming to realize 
that the cumulative experiences of the 
millennia of their richly unique culture 
hold much of precious value to their 
future, as also to that of the world 
generally. However, to salvage from 
the old China those things which may 
dovetail in with what Western societies 
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may advantageously offer, requires a 
high capacity for intelligent discrimina- 
tion, in order not only to give to the 
people the materials and the tools suited 
to the needs of the new edifice, but also 
to make these adaptable and accept- 


able. 


Cutna’s PoTENTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
Worup ProsPErity 


The majority of Westerners resident 
in China realize that their welfare and 
prosperity respond to the welfare and 
prosperity of the Chinese people. 
China, covering as it does great ranges 
in latitude, is a country of vast dimen- 
sions, abundant natural resources, and 
a huge population, for which reason its 
people may be expected to be big- 
visioned and big-hearted in their atti- 
tude toward their problems affecting 
their relations with outsiders. The 
great trading nations of the world will 
do well to codperate with one another 
and with young nationalistic China in 
encouraging and assisting, in every 
possible manner, China’s present sig- 
nificantly momentous struggle. The 
whole world may rejoice in a successful 
consummation of this transition into a 
modernized political, economic, and 
social state. A well-codrdinated, pros- 
perous, progressive Chinese Republic is 
far less of a potential menace to the 
world than is a disorderly, weak, pov- 
erty-stricken China. 

A thoroughly modernized Asia will 
offer a new world of opportunity in in- 
ternational trade probably surpassing 


that yet presented by any other section 
of the earth during all of human his- 
tory. In the process, the whole eco- 
nomic level of the Chinese people will 
be raised to a plane more closely ap- 
proximating that of the nations of the 
West, thereby making possible a greater 
community of interests between the 
East and the West. The Occident 
should not view with alarm China’s 
emergence into a modern industrial 
society. For every ten cents increased 
per capita earning capacity, China 
offers the world forty million dollars 
increased purchasing power. As Wu 
T’ing Fang once said, “ Add an inch to 
the shirt tail of every Chinese and you 
will keep the cotton mills of the world 
busy for a year supplying the increased 
demand occasioned thereby.” 

Trade makes trade. What one na- 
tion may do toward setting the wheels 
of commerce and industry of China in 
motion should be helpful to all others 
who would aspire to share in the greater 
prosperity created thereby. The world 
in general and China in particular have 
far more to gain from a spirit of mutual 
codperation in ushering in the new 
order than will either one or the other 
attain through a spirit of mutual mis- 
trust or bitter competition. It is in- 
conceivable that a people with the 
luxuriant cultural background and the 
splendid inherent qualities of the 
Chinese should remain in a condition 
of relative international inferiority, nor 
is it to the interest of the world at large 
that they should do so. 
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Transportation in China 


By Joun Earu BAKER 


Formerly Adviser to the Chinese Minister of Railways; Director Relief Operations, 
China International Famine Relief Commission, Peiping, China 


HE Chinese have long been noted 

as one of the great trading peoples 
of the world. What means of trans- 
port have they used and how have these 
means aided or hindered the processes 
of trade? How may the Chinese 
farmer transport his grain to a trading 
point? Americans who in their minds 
cannot reconstruct their own land 
without its railways, hard-surfaced 
highways, and airways will have equal 
difficulty in appreciating conditions in 
China. Hence it may not be a waste 
of time and printer’s ink to make some- 
thing of a résumé of elementary prin- 
ciples involved. 


HumAN CARRIERS 


The simplest method of transport is 
for a man to carry his goods upon his 
back. A strong man can carry about 
one hundred pounds between fifteen 
and twenty miles a day. But he needs 
to be a strong man. In case of special 
need or special inducement, he might 
carry a bigger load somewhat farther; 
but allowing for the effects of sickness, 
accidents, rough roads, rough weather, 
and other disadvantageous circum- 
stances, the average man’s accomplish- 
ment is something less than fifteen 
miles a day with less than thirty 
pounds of load. Army performances 
are much less than this. A strong 
man, therefore, can produce about a 
ton mile of transportation in a day. 
The average man would produce 
hardly one ton kilometer. 

A man carrying on his back the 
heavy load described above, fifteen or 
twenty kilometers a day, needs good, 
nourishing food. In China the experi- 


ence is that he needs about two and 
two-thirds pounds each twenty-four 
hours. If the race is to continue, this 
average man will need to feed his 
children, his wife, and his aged parents, 
The average family is assumed to com 
sist of five members, each of whom 
consumes half as much as the laborer, 
or about one and a third pounds per 
diem. Each needs also some clothing, 
a little salt, and a few other bare 
necessities. 

Thus, ten pounds of foodstuff, or the 
equivalent, are required by such @ 
porter and his family each day. He 
would consume in ten days all that he 
could carry during a journey to market 
with his grain. If the round trip re 
quired that he travel without com 
sumable load in one direction, the 
journey to market ‘could not be more 
than a five-day trip. If it be assumed 
that half the load must be reserved for 
trading purposes, the journey must be 
proportionately shortened. As a mat- 
ter of experience, farmers in China 
rarely take their grain or cattle more 
than thirty miles to market. 

Such a distance obviously does not 
admit of the exchange of any con- 
siderable variety of goods, for the 
zones of climate, the space between 
mountain and sea, and between coal 
field and city, as a rule, are mued 
greater than thirty or even seventy-five 
miles. Here we have the reason that 
the Chinese farmer lives in an almost 
heatless hovel during the winter 
months, digs every root out of the 
ground and cuts every shrub from the 
hillside to cook his food, and generally 
lives a very primitive form of life. 
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Here we have the explanation why, in 
a mountain-locked province like Kwei- 
chow, farmers find themselves obliged 
to plant poppy, the opium from which 
has a value per pound sufficient to 
leave something over for trading pur- 
poses after the high cost of transport 
over the mountain passes to the distant 
market has been paid. 

This measuring of markets by human 
consumption is not fanciful in China; 
it is real. Practically all labor wages 
are measured by the cost of the plainest 
sort of food. In times of famine, in- 
stead of wages going down on account 
of the competition of laborers for jobs, 
they goup. Why? Because the price 
of food goes up, and if one wants labor 
done, he must pay a wage sufficient to 
buy the food necessary to produce the 
energy consumed in doing the work. 


MEN veERsus ANIMALS 


The distance to market by human 
carrier is limited by three factors: (1) 
the value of the load which a man can 
carry, (2) the amount which he must 
eat in a day, and (3) the distance which 
he can travel in a day. Human in- 
genuity has brought forth, however, 
several devices for increasing the 
weight of the load. By means of a 
wheelbarrow a man can push a load 
two or three times as heavy as he can 
carry on his back, and the cost of the 
wheelbarrow exacts only a small toll 
from each load carried. But the wheel- 
barrow requires a road moderately 
level, smooth, and firm. 

Mules, horses, and donkeys similarly 
can carry much heavier loads than can 
aman. But they also eat more; pro- 
portionately to the load they carry, 
they eat fully as much asa man. Be- 
cause of their lack of intelligence, they 
are less efficient as beasts of burden 
than is a man, if they eat the grains 
upon which man usually subsists. 
But animals are able to convert into 


energy foods which men do not usually 
eat, such as grass, straw, and other 
kinds of rough fodder. Hence, in ter- 
ritory where such rough food is abun- 
dant, animals do the carrying; while in 
regions of high fertility, such as the 
rice districts of China, animals are 
rarely used as burden bearers, most of 
the overland carrying being done by 
men. 

Which of these methods of trans- 
portation would cost less was discov- 


ered long ago in every part of China. ~ 


Thus, in mountainous sections where 
rough fodder is more plentiful than 
grain, the loads are put on the backs 
of animals. In the desert where the 
rough forage is not suitable for horses 
and donkeys, camels, which eat like 
goats, are used extensively. On the 
plains and wherever trails are suffi- 
ciently level and wide, wheels are used, 
and wherever on the plains rough 
fodder is plentiful, the loads are put on 
cars drawn by animals. Similarly, 
where rough fodder is not plentiful on 
the level areas, the loads are placed 
on man-pushed barrows. 

In much of the Yellow River Plain 
the competition between man and 
animals is very keen, both forms of 
transportation existing side by side, 
wheelbarrows predominating in some 
thickly peopled parts of Shantung, and 
carts being more important in less 
populous Honan, where the standard 
of living is perhaps a little higher. In 
the conduct of famine relief work for 
the American Red Cross in Shantung 
in 1921, the writer had the experience 
of receiving the lowest bids from bar- 
row men in good weather, and from 
carters when the road was slippery 
from a light fall of snow. 


Hicguways 
For military and similar reasons, the 
various Chinese dynasties while in their 
prime built a considerable length of 
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imperial highway. All of the provin- 
cial capitals were connected with 
Peiping by what was called a highway. 
On the plain it was a broad road. 
Near Peiping this road was paved with 
large stone blocks, each weighing as 
much as a thousand pounds, and many 
weighing more than a ton. In the 
mountains the road dwindled to a 
trail, somewhat improved in the more 
difficult places, but impassable for 
carts. 

In the decadent days of such dynas- 
ties these roads and trails were not re- 
paired. The springless, two-wheeled, 
narrow-tired Chinese cart is the most 
efficient instrument known to man for 
making good roads bad and bad roads 
worse. The latest period of neglect 
began over a hundred years ago. Only 
recently has the public interest been 
aroused over the subject of improved 
highways. 

Prior to 1920, perhaps a hundred 
miles of improved road suitable for 
motor traffic had been constructed, 
principally in the neighborhood of 
Peiping, Tsingtao, and some other 
treaty ports. During 1920, the Prov- 
ince of Shansi, being disappointed in 
its expectations of a north-and-south 
railway traversing the length of the 
province, began to construct 2 high- 
way over approximately the p: jected 
railway route. During the famine 
period of 1920-1921, with funds sup- 
plied by the American Red C. _s, the 
writer employed selected, needy men 
from the famine regions of Sha ung, 
Shansi, Honan, and Chihli, and con- 
structed in those provinces a total of 
850 miles of highway, all of which was 
suitable for motor traffic when com- 
pleted. 

The magnitude of this work, the 
speed with which it was accomplished, 
and the attention which it received 
because of the novelty of this method of 
famine relief, served to quicken greatly 


the interest which had already beeg 
displayed on the subject of improved 
roads. Military leaders became inter. 
ested—in some cases merely as a bid for 
popularity, in other cases as a meang 
of improving their positions. A Ne 
tional Good Roads Association wag 
formed under the leadership of the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Honorable C. T. Wang. This 
association has conducted effective 
propaganda and distributed no little 
amount of information as to methodsof 
road construction, maintenance, and 
use. 

The China International Famine 
Relief Commission continued the pok 
icy of giving famine relief through 
labor on highways, as well as on dikes 
and irrigation works. The Provines 
of Shansi completed its north-and- 
south trunk highway and is now push- 
ing branches to strategic points, in 
both a commercial and a_ military 
sense. Other provinces have at- 
tempted to follow the example set by 
Shansi. 

Just how great a mileage has been 
built no one knows. Estimators differ 
in their mileages and in their bases of 
estimates. The China Year Book for 
1926 gives over 9,000 miles. The 
National Good Roads Association for 
the same year gives over 13,000 miles 
and for 1928 reports over 20,000 miles, 
Another authority, reporting for 1929, 
makes the mileage nearly 35,000, but 
this estimate obviously includes sev- 
eral thousand miles of mere trails upon 
which motor cars are being used. It 
may be suggestive, at least, that the 
imports of gasoline in 1928 were almost 
eight times as great as in 1920. 


Roap CoNsTRUCTION 
These roads are almost entirely 
mere embankments. A _ considerable 
portion of the Shansi roads are suf- 
faced with gravel cr with a light cover- 
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TABLE I—Esrmartes or Miteace or Motor Roaps 
Good Roads Association 
China Year 
Province or District Book padres 
1926 1928 
Hainan Island 
Heilungkiang 
Hopei (Chihli) ‘sad 755 1,249 1,742 
Hupeh.... 777 1,251 808 
Jehol...... 733 
Kansu.... 70 232 1,787 
Kiangsi. . . 13 80 312 
Kwangchow. . ae, 
Kwangtung 1,160 1,095 2,440 
Kweichow . 890 
Manchuria. 300 25 ee 
1,822 2,494 250 
575 821 1,807 
Shantung 50 2,001 1,535 
Szechwan . 167 412 735 
9,188 13,189 20,973 
ing of broken stone. A small per- for mere earthen roads similarly situ- 
centage of the mileage has been ated. In North China, soil and cli- 
macadamized. mate lend themselves to the earthen 
‘ On the whole, the experience with road rather than to macadam. The 
macadam has not been encouraging. loess and the clay contain a small per- 
In the first place, it is very expensive; centage of lime. If the roadway be 
the hauling of the rock, the breaking given drainage and a good crown, the 
of it, and the rolling costs upwards of water soon runs off. A few hours of 
$14,000 a mile, compared with costs sunshine then serves to turn the 
ranging from a few hundreds to $2,000 surface into a sun-dried brick, upon 
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which rubber tires soon produce a 
sheen comparable to that on asphalt. 
In time, traffic wears a trail which will 
collect water and produce a rut; but an 
inexpensive maintenance soon repairs 
the damage. 

Macadam, on the other hand, suffers 
its worse deterioration during the long, 
dry winters. Wind and the suction of 
tires remove the binder materia! be- 
tween the cobbles; the latter soon be- 
come loose and the resulting pits are 
repaired only at considerable expense. 
If not repaired, the road becomes in- 
finitely more rough than the dirt high- 
way. For the time being at least, 
Chinese conditions do not lend them- 
selves to dependable maintenance. 
Until that form of progress has been 
achieved, China will do well not to 
waste much money on macadam roads. 

In South China, where the soil is 
different, over the sandy beds of old 
rivers and similar places, some form 
of macadam will probably be neces- 
sary. On city streets and wherever 
traffic is so heavy that earthen surfaces 
will not hold up, macadam must be 
used. But in such places, the problem 
is to find a binder which is not pro- 
hibitively expensive. 


PassENGER TRANSPORTATION 


But the motor road is not a complete 
solution of China’s transport problem. 
So far, motor cars have been used in 
China principally for passenger trans- 
portation. Bus lines have sprung up 
in all directions. A specific example 
will explain their popularity. From 
Lintsingchow to Techow (Shantung) 
is sixty-seven miles. The bus fare is 
$4.50. The time required for the 
trip varies between three and seven 
hours, depending on the season and 
the consequent condition of the road. 
Formerly, the traveler usually spent 
two full days and part of a third on this 
journey. His cart hire was from %6 


to $8; his inn expenses required an. 
other $2. ‘Tips and incidentals raised 
the aggregate expense to at least $1§, 
and if no return trip was guaranteed 
the carter, an additional $5 or $6 wag 
exacted. 

The present busses are not comfort. 
able, judged by Occidental standards, 
but they are a luxury compared with 
the springless Chinese cart. Theg 
speed and the number of passengers 
carried give them immunity from the 
humbler form of bandit. And gay 
what you will, it is out of date to repeat 
that time means nothing to a Ching 
man. 

The amount of passenger travel by 
means of these crude busses is amazing, 
The value of travel is undoubted. A 
surprising feature is the effect which 
these bus lines have upon the popula- 
tion of the route traversed. During 
the winter of 1920-1921, the writer had 
occasion to make a reconnaissance for 
routes in several different sections, 
The impression borne in upon him by 
the yokels encountered made him re 
call over and over again the phrases, 
“vacant stare,” “loose-hung jaw,” 
“twin brother to the ox,” and similar 
characterizations from The Man with 
the Hoe. Go over those same routes 
today and you will meet men who 
greet you with a smile, with heads up, 
and a level look in the eye, with a few 
words of banter for your chauffeur, 
and the same for you if you can use 
their language. Something new and 
stimulating has come into the life of 
the countryside along these motor 
roads. 


Tue Moror Truck 


But when it comes to freight, the 
motor truck has still to prove its right 
to exist. It is competing with the 
camel in Mongolia, but it is likely that 
military necessity rather than eco- 
nomic advantage is at the bottom of 
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that. In Shansi they are beginning 
to take the bulk of the business along 
the motor road—and this in spite of a 
tax which adds perhaps fifty per cent 
to operating costs. This tax has been 
imposed principally as a means of 
deriving revenue with which to main- 
tain roads necessary for military pur- 
poses, but also with the shrewd. idea 
of avoiding a crisis with the carters’ 
guild. 

Rates are not standardized, varying 
from thirty-five to fifty-five cents a 
ton mile. Cart traffic is cheaper— 
until the incidental costs are con- 
sidered. Time is money even in the 
case of goods, when interest must be 
paid on funds tied up in stock, or when 
a given market must be reached. 
Damage to goods in transit is another 


important factor. And so, even at 


these excessively high rates, the trucks 
are taking the business in hides, wool, 
cotton, peanuts, and similar articles of 
high value. 

But the capacity of the motor truck 
is so limited that the transport of 
bulky articles like coal and ore by this 
means is out of the question. China’s 
highways will not accomplish much 
in extending markets until they are 
utilized by some device hauling a 
heavier load and using a cheaper source 
of power than gasoline. In Shansi a 
ton of coal costs no more than a gallon 
of gasoline. A coal-burning tractor, 
dragging several trailers, so that the 
individual wheel loads are not too 
heavy for her temporary bridges, 
would seem to be the logical develop- 
ment. 


RaILways 


The cheapest form of land transpor- 
tation yet known to man is that by 
railroad.! The average charge on the 

1 This statement is true only if traffic is suf- 
ficiently dense to make the capital cost not an 
undue proportion of the total. 


railways of China, up to the period of 
military interference, was less than 
one and one-half cents (Mexican) per 
ton per kilometer. On more valuable 
goods the rate was higher; on less 
valuable goods it was lower. On some 
lines and on some classes of traffic, the 
charge was no more than one-half cent 
per ton per kilometer. The rate by 
carrier coolie or by cart varies similarly, 
according to the season, the road to be 
traveled, the weather, and the dangers 
to be encountered. This rate varies 
between fifteen and fifty cents a ton 
kilometer. On the average, it is safe to 
say that the carter’s and the barrow- 
man’s charge is ten times as high as 
that of the railway, while the pack- 
mule’s and the carrier coolie’s charge 
is twenty or thirty times as high as 
that of the railway. 

Thus by use of railways, the dis- 
tance at which markets can be sought 
is greatly increased, an _ infinitely 
greater variety of things can be trans- 
ported to a given market, the standard 
of living is improved, and wealth is 
created. 

The economic value of the railway is 
fairly well understood by the merchant 
class of China, not in a broad way, but 
as it affects each one individually. 
Traffic has had a normal increase of ten 
per cent per annum. A striking ex- 
ample of this appreciation was furnished 
in the spring of 1923, whena bridgeon the 
Shantung railway collapsed. Through 
trains were impossible for about three 
weeks and passenger traffic for the 
entire line fell off, as a consequence, 
some twenty-five per cent compared 
with the same month of the previous 
year. But in the following month, 
after through traffic was restored, pas- 
senger traffic increased thirty-five per 
cent compared with the same month of 
the previous year! 

Not only had the railway recovered 
all of the traffic lost during the month 
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of the broken bridge, but it also had 
gained the normal increase! The econ- 
omy, both in time and money, of the 
railway over other forms of transporta- 
tion was sufficient to induce those thou- 
sands of passengers to defer their 
journeys until the railway was able to 
carry them. It is not surprising that 
freight traffic would wait for a resump- 
tion of a through line, but this was the 
first instance known to the writer in 
which passenger traffic was “stored.” 


enterprise struggled with the task of 
financing this construction, but ig 
1894 it became evident that the private 
corporation was not a successful in: 
stitution in China, and the Imperial 
Government assumed responsibility, 
This step had scarcely been taken be 
fore the war with Japan brought dis. 
aster to Chinese arms, to Manchy 
prestige, and to the Imperial treasury, 
The partition of China became the 


subject of discussion in diplomatic cir- 


TABLE or Rattway Per 100,000 PopuLatTion. SELECTED COUNTRIES 
1914 data for all countries but China; China data, 1923 


Group I Group II Group III 
Australia.............. 404 | Switzerland 78 | Jape... .. i. 0+. 
$78 | France 
United States.......... 261 | Germany... i SR 
New Zealand.......... 254 | United Kingdon 52 | China (19@8).......... 2 

Spain . 48 
Italy. 31 
Russia. 28 


China began to experiment with rail- 
ways fifty years later than did England 
and America. While the latter coun- 
tries made their first trials of the rail- 
way as early as 1825 or 1826, China 
obtained her first experience in 1876. 
This was a ten-mile, narrow-gauge line 
between Shanghai and Woosung. It 
was purchased by the Chinese authori- 
ties from the builders soon after it was 
completed, not because its phenomena! 
success made it a desirable enterprise 
to own, but because they wished to tear 
it up. They did so. 


Ear.y 


In 1881 a short line was built between 
the K’ai P’ing mines andacanal. This 
began as a semisecret enterprise, but in 
a few years it won Imperial favor and 
the company was charged with the 
duty of extending its line. The Rus- 
sian menace in the North was the im- 
pelling force. For a few years, private 


cles, and the “battle of concessions” 
(railway concessions) began. 

The fruits of this short period were 
the Russian concession for the Chinese 
Eastern line through Manchuria, the 
German concession for the Kiaochow- 
Tsinan Railway in the Province of 
Shantung, and the French concession. 
for the extension of the Indo-Chinese 
line into Yunnan. To this list of 
“fruits” may be added the Boxer 
uprising. 

British and American enterprise did 
not fail to put in an appearance at this 
time. The British secured the right to 
finance the extension of the existing 
Imperial line and, in addition, future 
lines in the Yangtze Valley. The 
Americans tried to get the right to 
build a line from Peiping to Canton, 
but a Belgian syndicate bagged the 
section from Peiping to Hankow. 
Every one of these interests carried out 
the construction contracted for except 
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TABLE mw Cura CiassiFiep Accorpine To Status 
Date of 
Name of Line Tenet’ Source of Capital 
Contract | Completion 
Concessioned Lines 
896 10038 | Chimese 726 R 
1906 1910 Kowloon-Canton?................-00005- 46 Great Britain 
3,707 
Government Railways—Extensive Foreign Supervision 
1898 1904 Taokow-Tsing Hua*.................... 152 o 
1903 1907 Cheng-Tai (Shansi) 243 French ¢ 
1903 1910 Kaifeng-Honan (Pien-Lo)................ 185 Belgian 
1907 1911 Canmton-Kowloon 143 British 
4,332 
Government Rail Tech l Foreign Supervision 
1908 Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo.............. 286 British _ 
1911 ’ Hu Hunan Section, Hukuang.......... 423 Four Nations 
2,319 
Government Railways—No Foreign Supervision 
1898 1902 Chuchow-Pinghsiang.................... 90 Chinese * 
1905 1923 Peiping-Suiyuan-Paotou................. 975 vitals 
1908 1910 28 
1,141 
Private and Provincial Railways 
wangti Co 
1922 1 Tiomta 58 
2,136 
1 Original line Changchun to Port Arthur built by Russians; branches built by Japanese. 
car © Genes line between Canton and the port of Kowloon; the portion on Chinese soil is a Government 


‘Built as a private line but changed to status, 1905. 


‘Contract was made with 


See note 2. 


a Russian 


ced by French capital. 


* This line remains uncompleted, a distance of some 150 kilometers separating the Ningpo from the Hangchow 


section. A part of each section was 
' This line was built only as far as 


by Chinese co 


section 
* This line reached Haichow, on the coast, during the summer of 1925; it is being extended westward whenever 
* Built to serve the Pinghsiang collieries 
Built by the American-China Development by 
0 The section beyond Tatungfu was built partly out of funds from y Mey sources and partly out of 
material bought on credit in various markets. 


2 Built as a provincial venture but taken over by the Government in 1915. 
s aes Kwangtung government built this line after the American-China 
Goal at Shiuchow due to lack of funds. 


Construction 


4 Became a Government railway in 1923. 
4 Information not complete; —_— since 1926. 


% Information not 


Chinese Government in 1903. 


Development Company was bought out. 
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the Americans. The latter sold out 
to the Belgians on the stock market, 
to the great disgust of the Chinese, who 
repurchased the American contract and 
the small amount of completed work. 


FINANCING AND MANAGEMENT OF 


Railways in China fall into three 
principal categories—concessioned, 
Government, and private. The con- 
cessioned lines were built and operated 
by private companies formed at the 
instance or with the encouragement of 
a foreign government. Government 
railways were built for the account of 
the Chinese Government, in . most 
cases out of funds raised by the sale 
abroad of special issues of Chinese 
Government bonds. On certain lines, 
the underwriting syndicate was given 
a large degree of control over the man- 


to foreign loans. Government rail 
ways constitute about two thirds of 
the total length of line. 

All told, five sixths of the railway 
construction in China has been financed 
by foreign money, principally before 
1914. The breaking out of the World 
War put a stop to the flow of European 
capital to China, except for certain 
pieces of construction then nearing 
completion. Since the World War, 
internal conditions and the resulting 
attitude in foreign financial circles 
have made construction all but im. 
possible south of the Great Wall, 
North of the Great Wall, provincial 
enterprise and Japanese capital, com- 
bined, have resulted in a slow but al 
most continuous construction, until 
the mileage in that area has become 
almost equal to that in the remainder 
of China. 


TABLE IV—Kiometers or Ramway rn Cura, CLassirrep By GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRICTS AND 


STaTus 
Class of Railway 
Geographical District ; Total 
Private and ‘ 
Government Concessioned 

Provincial 
Manchuria........... 1,265 1,373 2,845 5,483 
Central Plain......... 5,670 450 obhs 6,120 
Scattering............ 931 590 511 2,082 
7,866 2,413 8,356 13,635 


agement and the finances of the line; 
on other lines, built under later con- 
tracts, the degree of foreign control is 
very slight. In all cases, the foreign 
hold over the Government lines has 
become very weak during recent years. 
Private lines are short and inconsider- 
able in the aggregate. These have 
been built in some cases by private in- 
dividuals and in others by provincial 
governments. For the most part they 
represent patriotic but abortive at- 
tempts to build railways without resort 


Recent CHANGES 


The cessation of construction during 
the World War was not an unmixed 
evil. Opportunity was given for 
needed changes in administration. 
The syndicates which had exercised 
technical control over the various 
Government lines built each as a sepa- 
rate unit and operated it in the same 
fashion. There was no such thing asa 
railway “‘system” in China; there were 
merely railways, each as distinct as if 
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existing on separate islands. An ef- 

fort was now made to weld these lines 

jnto a system. Within ten years the 

work had been practically accom- 
ished. 

Through trains connected the im- 
portant cities, even though they trav- 
ersed several lines. Through tickets, 
through baggage arrangements, and 
through parcels service were arranged 
at the same time. Accounts and sta- 
tistics were standardized, and then 
attention was turned to freight service. 
Interline waybilling, with standard 
dassifications of goods and uniform 
shipping rules, came first. Interchange 
of rolling stock followed a little later. 
The metric system of weights and 
measures was made standard for all 
lines, and a beginning was made to- 
ward standardizing specifications for 
equipment and structures. 

At this juncture, the tradition of a 
central government at Peiping broke 
down. The struggle for existence or 
for supremacy (according to the point 
of view) between the various military 
units resulted in a practical comman- 
deering of the whole railway plant. 
The railway lines which only yesterday 
had merged their individual existence 
into a national system, today were 
again divided, but on an entirely new 
basis—a geographical one, determined 
by military occupation. 

The military occupation has been 
disastrous. The first result was inter- 
ference with commercial uses; the next, 
commandeering of railway revenues; 
the third, rapid deterioration in physi- 
cal condition of the plant, followed by 
the capture of two thirds of all the 
equipment north of the Yangtze River 
by the Mukden faction, which holds it 
north of the Great Wall as a spoil of 


war. 

Probably $100,000,000 (Mexican) 
will be necessary to recondition the 
track, the bridges, and the rolling 


stock, even if the latter be returned to 
the owning lines. But this loss is a 
pittance compared with the losses to 
commerce during the same period. An 
estimate made early in 1926 covering 
the period September 10, 1924, to De- 
cember 31, 1925, was to the effect that 
as a result of military disturbances the 
loss of tonnage on the Government 
lines represented a value of approxi- 
mately $800,000,000—a sum more than 
twice as large as the total foreign debt 
on the same lines. The cost of food 
and fuel in Peiping at the end of 1925 
was a million dollars a month higher 
than at the beginning of 1924. 

To show the results of continuous 
peace, comparison with the South 
Manchurian Railway is enlightening. 
On this railway, in 1923, ton kilometers 
per kilometer of line were four times as 
great as on the Chinese Government 
railways. Time has served to increase 
the contrast. 

The military struggle cannot stop. 
Truces may be expected, but the Chi- 
nese are only following the example of 
Europe and America when they resort 
to force as a means of establishing a 
governing power where none exists. 
When a single authority has been estab- 
lished throughout the territory served 
by railways, rehabilitation can be ex- 
pected. Certain sections may be re- 
habilitated in advance of that period 
so as to be made useful tools of advanc- 
ing supremacy. This function of a 
railway is beginning to be appreciated 
by the newer and more efficient type 
of military leader which is now suc- 


ceeding to power. 
REHABILITATION 


The outlook for rehabilitation is not 
hopeless, once a degree of stability is 
assured. Chinese railways are profit- 
able enterprises. Traffic increases ra- 
pidly wherever peaceful conditions pre- 
vail. Conditions were not perfect, by 
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any means, in the years 1918 to 1920 
and thereabouts; but in those days the 
older lines earned a net revenue 
amounting to eighteen or twenty per 
cent of the cost of the property. Dis- 
cipline left much to be desired, but 
nevertheless expenses were as low as 
thirty-three per cent of revenues on 
these older lines, and averaged only 
forty-five per cent on all lines. 

Given a year of peace, a restoration 
of merely the old discipline, and suffi- 
cient rolling stock, the Chinese Goy- 
ernment railways will earn at least 
$150,000,000 per annum. Allow $75,- 
000,000 for operating expenses (they 
might easily be reduced to %60,000,- 
000), and another $75,000,000 is left 
for interest and amortization of prin- 
cipal. Present necessities for that 
purpose are no more than $25,000,000, 
leaving $50,000,000 for improvements 
and for service on any possible loan. 

The actual method of procedure, 
however, will probably be very differ- 
ent from any general loan for rehabili- 
tation. The faction which ultimately 
prevails will undoubtedly be the one 
which handles its affairs in the most 
capable fashion. In order to make the 
railways under its control efficient in- 
struments of military transport, it wil! 
take care of physical restoration as it 
progressively occupies territory. In 
order to have the funds for this pur- 
pose it will devote as much as possible 
of the time and the equipment of these 
railways to commercial uses, thereby 
not only securing immediate revenues 
but also stimulating the growth of 
trade which in turn will yield larger 
customs and other tax returns. A\l- 
ready, certain railways are showing 
increased revenues, are again paying 
interest charges, and are buying sup- 
plies for cash. 

Probably no foreign loans will be 
needed for railway rehabilitation. ‘The 
probabilities are that when China 


again goes abroad to borrow, she wil} 
do so for new construction only. She 
will ask for loans, pledging only her 
faith, and the bargaining will concery 
only rates of interest, discounts, and 
similar financial details. She will yield 
nothing in the nature of management 
or appointment of administrative off. 
cials. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 


Though great is the increase of the 
load which a man can propel when it ig 
taken off his back and put on wheels, 
that increase is small compared with 
the increase possible if the load be put 
on water. A river current is not an 
unmixed help; on the upstream trip, 
the current must be overcome. Yet 
even the strength of an opposing cur- 
rent is generally not sufficient to force 
the burden bearer to overland methods 
of carrying. A notable example in 
point is the heavy traffic which for ages 
has been dragged up the Yangtze 
gorges, where, daily, thousands of men 
have earned their food in epic struggles 
against the surging current of this river, 

Through still water or against slug- 
gist currents, a man pulling a boat will 
not travel as far as he would walking 
overland; but the load pulled may be 
so much larger that the shorter dis- 
tance per diem becomes of relatively 
little importance. Thus, canals have 
a great effect in reducing the cost of 
transportation, and, as a consequence, 
in lengthening the distance at which 
trade can take place. Under the more 
progressive dynasties, a great network 
of canals was constructed throughout 
the plains of China, partly for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, to be sure, but also 
as a means of transport.? All over 
these watered plains one may see, 
during the summer months, naked 
men, bronzed by exposure, in threes 
and fours, in tens and scores, tugging 

2 Estimated at 40,000 miles. 
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away at a rope which at a distance of 
fifty yards is attached to a clumsy but 
effective boat loaded with grain, coal, 
or merchandise. 

Water transportation made possible 
the ancient wealth and culture of 
China. In fact, it would scarcely be 
an exaggeration to say that it has 
determined the general course of Chi- 
nese history. The bulk of China’s 
population lives close to its coast, 
measuring 2,150 miles in length,’ and to 


try quickly submits to the same dicta- 
tion; and once government in this area 
becomes weak, all China becomes dis- 
organized and impotent. 

At present the hazards of piracy on 
the open sea and the larger rivers are 
such that freight rates are not much 
less than rates on the small rivers and 
the canals. Rates differ according to 
the value of the goods and the difficul- 
ties of the journey. There is no such 


thing as a standard rate. Practically 


TABLE V—Lenecrn or Rtvers 


Manchuria Miles Central Plain Miles Canton District Miles 
2,920 || Yangtze............ 3,200 || West............... 1,118 
350 || Grand Ceniral...... 1,000 || Ching Ho.......... 100 
ct ees 600 || Hai Ho system..... 400 285 

Cassia. . 185 


the rivers which flow into the sea. 
Nearly forty million people live in the 
relatively small area drained by the 
rivers which pass to the sea near Can- 
ton. The great central plain to the 
north, with 1,400 miles of sea front, 
drained by the Yangtze, the Yellow, 
and the rivers near Tientsin, and served 
by thousands of miles of canals, con- 
tains all of two hundred million people. 

These two regions, comprising about 
one third of the total area of China, 
contain fully two thirds of the total 
population. They contain probably 
nine tenths of the literate population 
of all China, and certainly, three 
fourths of the total wealth. The 
population, wealth, and _ military 
strength of the central plain so over- 
shadows all the rest of China, that 
once this area is united under a single 
rule, the remainder of this huge coun- 

‘If indentations be measured, 5,000 miles. 


every shipment must be the occasion 
for a bargain. Yet, typical shipments 
indicate that water-borne freight in 
China costs from a half cent to ten cents 
per ton mile, depending on the class of 
goods and traffic conditions. 

Water rates are not lower than rail- 
way rates on similar classes of goods. 
For the most part, China’s rivers flow 
from west to east, while her railways ex- 
tend from north to south. Yet,inafew 
instances, rail and water courses run 
parallel, and up to the period of mili- 
tary seizure of the rails, the railroads 
were gradually attracting traffic away 
from the water. This was true alike 
as between the Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way and the Yangtze River, the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow Railway and the Grand 
Canal, and the Peiping-Mukden Rail- 
way and the Hsukuochuang Canal in- 
cluding the river to which it led. In 
the last case the traffic was coal, while 
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in the former cases it was principally 
agricultural and commercial products. 
But during this period of military 
seizure, China’s rivers and canals have 
regained their former importance in 
her economy. 


CONCLUSION 


China has an old civilization, based 
largely upon extensive water-borne 
transportation. At its height, com- 
pared with contemporaries in other 
parts of the world, this civilization cer- 
tainly was not inferior to the greatest. 
This system of water communication 
cannot be greatly extended, and in 
the meantime the rest of the world 
has developed land transportation. If 
China is to come abreast with other 
nations, she must do likewise. Her 
own experience shows that railway 
transport is far more effective than 
any other form. Civil war has vir- 
tually wrecked much of what was at 
best a very inadequate system of rail- 
ways, and it continues to prevent the 
accumulation of funds for further con- 
struction or the creation of a credit 


situation wherein they could be bor. 
rowed. 

Under such circumstances, it seems 
probable that such progress as is made 
during the immediate future will be 
accomplished through the construction 
of highways of the cheaper types, 
Highways will permit of only a limited 
progress, even if considerable improve. 
ment be made in maintenance stand. 
ards. The motor bus is effective for 
passenger traffic, but the motor truck 
makes the cost of moving a ton of coal 
equal to that of moving a ton of people, 
A more economical vehicle for freight 
than the petrol-driven truck would 
help. 

It is too much to expect that mainte- 
nance standards will in the near future 
be equal to those in Occidental coun- 
tries. But on such roads as Ching 
now has, speeds are such that a bus 
journey may cover two hundred miles 
in a day. Perhaps it is sufficient 
progress for one generation to travel at 
ten times the speed of its predecessor, 
In the meantime, railway improvement 
waits for peace and assured order. 
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‘ Obstacles to Industrial Development in China 


By Haroitp M. Vinacke 
Professor of International Law and Politics, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


URING the nineteenth century, 

China was economically self- 
suficient. There were no felt needs of 
the people—for food, for clothing, or 
for shelter—which were not satisfied 
from within the confines of the coun- 
try, out of its own resources and 
through the labor of its own people. 
Agricultural tools were primitive, but, 
given favorable weather conditions, 
they enabled the soil to be cultivated 
well enough to satisfy the requirements 
for food and raw materials. Climatic 
and soil conditions favored a wide 
variety in agricultural production. 

In the towns and villages and 
throughout the countryside, the arti- 
san, using tools as primitive as those of 
the farmer, transformed raw materials 
into pottery and chinaware and orna- 
ments, and all of the other finished 
goods to which the people had become 
accustomed through long centuries of 
use. Hand labor, of which there was 
no lack, was sufficient to satisfy the 
rather elementary needs of the large 
population of the Empire. 

To a considerable extent each com- 
munity within the country was also 
self-sufficient. Some specialized com- 
modities were produced for more than 
a local market, and there was a con- 
siderable interprovincial as well as an 
intra-provincial trade. Nevertheless, 
this was not so extensive as to do more 
than modify the dominant fact of 
localism and self-sufficiency. Just as 
agricultural and industrial tools were 
primitive, using hand rather than 
steam power, so was the transpor- 
tation system of the most primitive 
character. 


Primitive Economic ORGANIZATION 


Similarly, and to much the same ex- 
tent, the economic organization, if 
measured by Western standards, was 
that of a medieval rather than a mod- 
ern country, representing, in terms of 
European history, the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries rather than the 
nineteenth and twentieth. Business 
was an individual and family affair, the 
partnership of unlimited liability being 
the most extended relationship. In- 
stead of industry and trade being 
carried on according to the provisions 
of a commercial law established by the 


state, control was in the hands of the 


guild, and guild rules were the guid- 
ing and determining regulations for 
the existing handicrafts industry. Ex- 
change and pawn shops were to be 
found in place of banks of the Western 
kind. The currency was varied and 
local rather than uniform and na- 
tional. And in all matters, local cus- 
tom was of the greatest importance. 

It is well to remember this primitive 
state of the economic life of China, 
since it represents the condition from 
which there has been slow change only 
within the last thirty or forty years. 
But it is even more important to realize 
that it was felt to be entirely satis- 
factory, and had been so considered 
for a long time, since it enabled the 
needs of the people to be cared for. It 
has been only with the gradual culti- 
vation of new tastes and desires, and 
with the appreciation—also a gradual 
one—that old needs can be better pro- 
vided for by new methods, that this 


self-sufficiency and the complacency 
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which it engendered have been weak- 
ened. 

The self-sufficient attitude of the 
people—one out of contact with the 
rest of the world and so lacking in a 
standard by which to test and evaluate 
itself—is certainly one of the great 
obstacles which must be overcome be- 
fore there can be any extensive devel- 
opment of a modern industrial system 
in China. This feeling of satisfaction 
with the old, established methods re- 
sulted, it is true, from a philosophy and 
a training which emphasized adherence 
to the time-worn institutions and 
practices. But that it had an eco- 
nomic foundation can hardly be denied. 

In certain circles, and to a limited 
but rapidly increasing extent, the de- 
sire for economic as well as political 
change has begun to be felt and ex- 
pressed, indicating a corresponding 
change in attitude. But the existence 
of a desire for industrial development, 
no matter how marked and widespread, 
does not mean necessarily that China 
can become an industrial state com- 
parable to the United States, England, 
Germany, oreven Japan. The modern 
industrial society is built upon a foun- 
dation of coal and iron. Many other 
materials, both mineral and nonminera! 
are necessary to machine production; 
but those two are indispensable to a 
first-rate industrial state. 

Since China’s resources are being 
dealt with in other articles in this 
symposium it would be unjustified rep- 
etition to discuss them in any detail 
here.! It needs only to be pointed out 
that her mineral wealth has been 
greatly overestimated in the past, and 
that present opinion tends to the view 
that it will be impossible for the coun- 
try to develop a heavy industry com- 
parable to that of the United States. 

1 Those interested in China’s mineral resources 


should consult the important study, Ores and 
Industries of the Far East, by H. Foster Bain. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


There is an adequate supply of coal} 
for power purposes, but only a smal] 
portion of it is coking céal, and some of 
the remainder is at present commer. 
cially unavailable. Thus, China is 
handicapped in this respect. She must 
also be considered to be somewhat 
deficient in iron ore, much of the re 
serve being low in iron content. The 
total estimated reserve itself is much 
smaller than that of the United States, 
It should be added, however, that in 
both of these minerals China is more 
amply supplied than Japan, which has 
been rapidly changing to an industrial 
base in the last four decades, and she is 
better supplied than some of the more 
important European countries which 
have developed an extensive machine 
production. 

The conclusion would seem to be 
justified that, while handicapped by it, 
China can surmount the obstacle 
presented in the insufficiency of coking 
coal and of iron ore, and, if there are 
no other insurmountable obstacles, be- 
come an important manufacturing 
country? 

Of the other mineral resources of 
value to industry, it may be said that 
China, so far as her deposits are known, 
is notably deficient, in sulphur and 
petroleum. Manganese, tin, tungsten, 
antimony, and mercury are not lacking, 
and in the case of tungsten and tin she 
is able not only to supply her own 
needs but also those of a considerable 
part of the rest of the world. 

Cotton is grown so extensively in 
China that the country is second only 
to the United States as a producer of 


* The establishment of foreign control of some 
of China’s coal and iron resources further limits 
the supply available for domestic consumption. 
This and some other obstacles to industrial 
development due to foreign relations are, how- 
ever, outside the scope of this discussion. 
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the raw material so necessary to a 
textile industry. At present, eighty 
to ninety per cent of the total produc- 
tion is estimated to be from native 
varieties. The fiber, however, is short 
and coarse, suited better to the primi- 
tive domestic system than to the 
machine production which distin- 
guishes modern from medieval indus- 
try. Only the coarser yarns can be 
made from it. “Experiments con- 
ducted by the Nanking University,” 
however, “have demonstrated that 
certain strains of American cotton can 
be successfully acclimated.”* It has 
also been demonstrated that the native 
plants can be much improved by 
selection. 

The production of silk, another im- 
portant raw material, is also capable of 
much improvement. The native eggs 
show from seventy-five to eighty per 
cent disease. But the International 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Sericulture in China has been able to 
reduce the percentage of bad layings to 
twelve and even as low as eight per 
cent. This shows clearly the possi- 
bility of improvement in sericulture. 
Attention is also being given to the 
more careful selection and cultivation 
of the mulberry. As a result of the 
continuation and the broadening of 
the experimental work now going on, 
China should be able to adapt her raw 
silk production more and more fully 
to the requirements of modern machin- 
ery and, while building up a machine 
industry, regain her old position in the 
silk trade. 

Similarly, it is possible for the coun- 
try to supply itself with raw wool and 
also to enlarge its exportation of it both 
as a raw material and ultimately as a 
manufactured product. But, just as 
with cotton and silk, there is the 
necessity for improvement, which in 

* Arnold, Julean, Commercial Handbook of 
China, Washington, 1926, p. 231. 


this case can readily result from the 
introduction of new strains and from 
the exercise of greater care in the 
selection and the breeding of animals. 
There is, consequently, so far as raw 
materials alone are concerned, the 
possibility of development of a textile 
industry, machine rather than handi- 
craft in character, extensive enough to 
supply the needs of the country and 
even to engage in competition in the 
world market. The obstacle presented 
in the form of lack of care in the pro- 
duction of the raw materials can be 
readily enough overcome now that it 
is beginning to be perceived as an 
obstacle. 

Another handicap, already referred 
to, may be China’s lack of ability to 
manufacture her own machinery. But, 
if a sufficient steel industry cannot be 
developed, she may readily continue to 
import her textile machinery as she is 
now doing. The number of spindles 
and power looms now installed indi- 
cates that a native industry on the basis 
of imported machinery is not im- 
possible. 

If space permitted a more extensive 
review of the situation, it might be 
more conclusively shown that indus- 
trial development, while handicapped 
by the backwardness and primitiveness 
of production, is not precluded by 
reason of the inadequacy of raw mate- 
rials. What has been said of cotton, 
silk, and wool may be taken as broadly 
illustrative. China is rich in the po- 
tentialities of her production of many 
and varied raw materials. 


LasBor SupPiy 


But there is another type of resource 
which must be considered before we 
conclude that China will have over- 
come all obstacles to industrial devel- 
opment if she improves the raw mate- 
rials which are at her disposal, makes 
adequate use of the power resources 
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represented by her coal reserves, and 
utilizes such iron ore as she possesses, 
supplementing when and where neces- 
sary by the importation of machinery. 
The machine economy implies the 
factory system, which, in turn, neces- 
sitates the existence of a labor supply 
detached from the land. It means the 
gradual ending of the domestic system, 
within which production takes place 
in the cottage of the master, who may 
also engage, as may his journeymen, in 
farming or some other occupation. 
Industrial activity consequently may 
be seasonal and supplementary rather 
than regular and primary. 

It is a commonplace that China 
represents a tremendous labor reser- 
voir. But it must be remembered that 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the 
population are farmers by birth, by 
inclination, and by tradition. A sub- 
stantial fraction of the remaining 
twenty per cent find occupation as 
carriers because of the primitive nature 
of the transportation system, or are 
otherwise engaged in trade as distin- 
guished from industry. At present 
there is not a sufficiently large de- 
tached class of laborers to provide the 
necessary labor supply for an extensive 
industry. This, it will be said, is 
merely because there has been no 
machine production calling for men 
who will respond to the call of the 
whistle as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. Build factories and offer higher 
wages than can be earned in the shops 
and on the farm, and the demand for 
laborers will create the supply! 

There is more than a grain of truth 
in this position. -But it does not by 
any means tell the whole story. One 
would think that the impoverished 
farmer or artisan-farmer or shopkeeper 
would turn gladly and quickly to any- 
thing that would offer him a chance to 
improve his lot. China, however, is 
par excellence a land of custom and 


tradition and family. Most families, 
no matter what may be true of inde 
vidual members, are rooted in the soil, 
Their ancestors before them have been 
farmers, and that in a particular part 
of the country. Consequently, even 
those who leave the land—unless the 
whole group moves to town—are liable 
to respond to the call to help with the 
spring plowing or the autumn har. 
vesting. Work in the towns has, even 
to the present day, been somewhat, if 
not largely, seasonal in character, 
The demands of the family must be 
modified, where the group remains on 
the land, before an adequate industrial 
labor supply will develop. 

Family demands must also be modi- 
fied in another respect. For a long 
time it has been the custom for the 
successful members of the group to 
provide for all. This means, for in- 
dustry as well as politics, that unfit 
and untrained men are given jobs be- 
cause of relationship to those in re- 
sponsible positions. For the same 
reason, positions are created when 
necessary. In this way family concep- 
tions and requirements constitute a 
drag on both industry and politics, 
Thus, family presents a socio-economic 
obstacle to industrial development. 


NEED For TRAINING 


Closely related to this question of 
labor supply is that of training. It is 
undoubtedly true that the machine 
does not demand as long or as arduous 
an apprenticeship before it can be 
properly tended as is necessary before 
the apprentice can become a journey- 
man or a master workman in the domes- 
tie system. But modern industry de- 
mands a much larger group of more 
highly trained men to plan and direct 
than does the more primitive system. 
Scientific and technological training 
are indispensable to the management 
of a modern industrial system. 
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Here is presented an obstacle to the 
rapid development of a Chinese in- 
dustrial order comparable to that of 
the United States, England, Japan, or 
Germany. Technical education needs 
to be more emphasized than it is today. 
The Chinese has always looked upon 
schooling either as an end in itself or 
as a means of attainment of a posi- 
tion within the political system. The 
scholar, academically conceived as the 
holder of a literary degree, has been held 
in the highest esteem, with the farmer 
rating next in the social hierarchy. 
The artisan and the man of commerce 
have been put down towards the bot- 
tom of the scale. Consequently, until 
the recent past, students have not been 
interested so much in acquiring the 
technology of the West as in under- 
standing its political, social, philosophi- 
cal, and literary heritage. 

This attitude has even affected work 
in the engineering and other technical 
schools which have actually been es- 
tablished. The student has been tra- 
ditionally above using his hands. He 
has been willing to fill his head with the 
materials in books and to direct others 
in making application of the principles 
in the books, but he has not been willing 
to “lose face” by stepping out of his 
role of scholar long enough to learn by 
actually doing the things which, later, 
others would be expected to do under 
his direction. While this attitude is 
slowly disappearing as a result of a 
constantly enlarged contact with the 
non-Chinese world, it still remains. 
And while it exists it will be impossible 
to develop the necessary body of tech- 
nically trained men. 

There are several technical schools, 
such as: Peiyang University, founded 
in 1895, and now restricted entirely to 
engineering work; the Chiao T’ung Pu 
Nanyang University, with its course in 
electrical and mechanical engineering 
and in railway administration; Tong- 


shan University, with its four-year 
civil engineering course; the National 
Southeastern University, with its col- 
leges of agriculture, engineering, and 
commerce; Yenching, stressing, among 
other subjects, vocational courses in 
agriculture, leather manufacturing, 
and business training; Nankai Uni- 
versity, with its colleges of mines, 
commerce, and science; and some 
others. But there is still an inade- 
quacy of high-grade technical schools. 
Much money will have to be spent in 
the direction of technical education 
before China is in as good a position in 
this respect as the leading industrial 
countries. 

Even then, before the investment can 
be expected to yield the proper returns, 
the traditional conception of the réle 
of the student will have to be modified 
more fundamentally than it has been 
up to the present time. ‘‘The great- 
est problem in industrial education 
today is to show these students that 
leadership in modern industry can 
be gained only through practical ex- 
perience and the frequent soiling of 
hands.”‘ 


NEED FoR CAPITAL 


Further than this, capital is neces- 
sary for industrial development; and 
at the stage reached in China, this 
capital must come from the industrial 
nations which have, as a result of an 
earlier development, accumulated a 
surplus beyond their own needs. At 
present, while there are individual 
Chinese who are wealthy, there is not a 
domestic supply of fluid capital which 
is sufficient to finance the construction 
of railways, the opening of mines and 
the installation of machinery for work- 
ing them, the dredging of rivers and the 
improvement of port facilities, and the 
construction of many factories and 
their supply with modern machinery. 

4 China Y ear Book, 1925, p. 249. 
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It is instructive to note, in this last 
connection, that most of the existing 
establishments are small and have re- 
quired only a small capitalization. 
All of the above mentioned undertak- 
ings are necessary antecedents of ex- 
tensive industrial development. Even 
were there a supply of domestic capital 
available, it is highly improbable that 
it could be utilized under present con- 
ditions, for to draw sufficient capita! 
together it is necessary to go beyond 
the partnership and make use of the 
corporate form of organization; but the 
experience of many with the Chinese 
corporation has been highly unsatis- 
factory. The honesty of the individ- 
ual Chinese has become proverbial; but 
it must be confessed that the higher and 
rarer conception of corporate honesty 
has not yet been effectively introduced 
into the country. The misuse of some- 
one else’s funds, not unknown in other 
countries, has occurred often enough in 
China to cause a natural reluctance to 
participate in corporate enterprise. 

But, even under the best of condi- 
tions, it would still be necessary for 
China to borrow from abroad; and it 
goes almost without saying that for- 
eign capital will not flow into a country 
in the present state of China except 
under conditions which would appear 
onerous to Chinese nationalists. Until 
political stability has been attained 
and until, as a consequence, China 
commences to pay at least the interest 
on her outstanding obligations, the 
credit of the country in foreign eyes 
will not be sufficiently restored to 
enable it to make further approaches 
to the foreign money markets except on 
terms which it would not at all be to 
its interest to accept. 

It is true that China has continued 
to make payment of interest and the 
principal account on some of her 
obligations during the period of tur- 
moil of the past and present decades; 


but that does not establish sufficient 
confidence for the future, because of 
the fact that the security has beep 
under foreign administration. Other. 
wise it is probable that there would 
have been default of these as well as 
other loans. 

This is a matter of public rather than 
private credit, of course, but the basic 
undertakings will involve the public 
credit. And for the others, involving 
individual rather than state enterprise, 
there remains the question as to 
whether foreigners have enough con- 
fidence in the corporate honesty of the 
Chinese to send their capital into the 
country, under present conditions, 
without insisting on foreign super- 
vision of its expenditure and perhaps 
administration of the enterprise for 
which it is to be used. As conditions 
change, confidence will grow, and the 
obstacle presented to industrial devel- 
opment in the form of insufficient 
capital will be surmounted. ‘ 


NEED FOR COMMUNICATIONS 


From the standpoint of developing 
the industrial life of the country, 
capital is most urgently needed for the 
improvement of the system of com- 
munications. A local market can ab- 
sorb the output of the handicrafts, but 
machine production demands a na- 
tional and ultimately a world market. 
Factories also need to draw their raw 
materials from a large area rather than 
from one rigidly circumscribed on 
account of inadequate means of trans- 
portation. In the industrial country, 
agriculture becomes specialized, fol- 
lowing in the train of industry. Pro- 
duction for the market rather than for 
direct consumption becomes the rule. 
Exchange, even in the agricultural 
regions, becomes more necessary as the 
farmer finds it possible to cultivate one 
or two staples rather than to attempt 
to satisfy directly all of his needs. 
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But a system of specialized agriculture 
is impossible if there is no way to get 
the crop to a market, which may be at 
a considerable distance from the area of 
production. Consequently, from this 
point of view, as well as from that of 
enlarging the market for the manu- 
factured product, it is necessary for a 
country such as China to overcome 
the obstacle of primitive and inade- 
quate means of communication if it is 
to become industrial in character. 

The development of Manchuria well 
illustrates the effect of building rail- 
ways. Because of the creation of a 
market as a consequence of the con- 
struction of the Manchurian railways, 
especially the South Manchurian, a 
principal staple crop has come to be 
the soy bean. Along the line of the 
railways are to be found numerous 
factories for extracting the oil and for 
making bean cakes. It is also the 
railway which has made accessible the 
coal and the iron of the Manchurian 
provinces. In the same way, “the 
Shantung railway ...has been a 
main cause of the development of the 
straw-braid plaiting industry.”* But 
it is hardly necessary to illustrate 
further such an obvious relationship. 

That China is inadequately served 
from the standpoint of railways and 
good roads may be briefly shown by 
comparison with the United States. 
As against the 265,000 miles of railway 
of the latter, the former has only 6,500 
miles. The United States has 300,000 
miles of surfaced motor roads as against 
the less than 1,000 miles for China. 
The graded dirt roads of China have an 
estimated length of 10,000 miles, while 
it is a million miles in the United States. 
A similar discrepancy is shown in other 
aids to industry and intercourse. There 
are: 11,000 post offices in China as 
against 52,000 in the United States; 

5 Papers respecting Labour Conditions in China, 
China No. 1 of 1925 (Cmd. 2442), p. 55. 


100,000 telephones as contrasted with 
17,000,000; 78,000 miles of telegraph 
wires as against 1,500,000; 900 tele- 
graph offices compared with 25,000.° 
Mr. Julean Arnold says: 


It is not unreasonable to surmise that 
China will require 100,000 miles of railways 
to take care of its pressing economic trans- 
portation needs. This would involve an 
expenditure of at least five billion dollars 
gold. However, every hundred miles of 
railways constructed should not only pay 
for itself, but provide earnings sufficient to 
pay the expenses of an additional hundred 
miles.” 

If one adds to this the sums neces- 
sary to extend the existing postal, 
telegraph, and telephone systems, to 
construct adequate roads, to build up a 
wireless system and an air service, and 
to improve the inland waterways and 
the harbor facilities, the problem is 
presented in its broad form. It will 
take time and the expenditure of much 
money before China will have a system 
of communications comparable to that 
of the United States and calculated to 
serve the needs of an industrialized 
state. The backwardness of the coun- 
try in this respect cannot but be con- 
sidered a serious, although not an in- 
surmountable, obstacle to industrial 
development. 


FrNaNciAL ORGANIZATION IMPERFECT 


Some of the other obstacles are even 
more familiar than are those that have 
just been outlined. Since they are 
discussed elsewhere in this symposium 
in detail, a reference to them in this 
article will have to be sufficient. There 
is, for example, a vital relationship 
between the financial system of China 
and the development of the new indus- 
try. Banking institutions comparable 


® Arnold, Julean, op. cit., p. 268. 
7 Report of the Advisory Committee, together with 
other Documents respecting the Chinese Indemnity, 


China No. 2 of 1926 (Cmd. 2766). 
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to those of Western states are in the 
process of development, but much 
remains to be done before they can ade- 
quately serve the existing industry and 
play their part in promoting further 
development. 

The currency system also needs 
drastic reform, as has been recognized 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Currency reform, however, must 
wait on the completion of the unifica- 
tion of the country under a strong 
Central Government. The Kemmerer 
Commission, appointed a year ago, may 
be able to suggest practical steps to be 
taken,in the direction of simplification, 
and perhaps looking toward a change 
from the silver to a gold or gold-ex- 
change basis; but it will remain for the 
Government to put its recommenda- 
tions into effect. At the moment, it 
appears problematical as to whether 
unification has gone far enough to en- 
able the several varieties of tae! and 
dollar of local circulation to be replaced 
with one standard, accepted at its face 
value in all transactions throughout the 
entire country. But until the present 
fluctuating, various, and confusing cur- 
rency is made stable, simple, and uni- 
form throughout China, it will remain 
as an obstacle to industrial development. 


PoxiticaL ProBLEM 
Again, some features of the fiscal 
system retard rather than facilitate 
industrial development. The recovery 


of tariff autonomy, if the re-acquired 
control of levies on imports and ex. 
ports is wisely used, will enable the new 
industry to be protected during its 
period of infancy. But such taxes ag 
the Likin serve as obstacles to the free 
movement of goods throughout China, 
just as national tariffs impede the 
exchange of commodities within the 
European world. (The Likin is an 
internal transit tax which was origi- 
nally a contribution of a thousandth 
levied on the value of goods, but which 
has, during the three-quarters of a 
century since its institution, suffered 
notable accretions, and has become an 
intra-provincial as well as an inter. 
provincial levy.) A Central Govern- 
ment strong enough to control the 
provinces is the prerequisite to the 
elimination of such obstacles. 

In fact, the removal of many of the 
obstacles noted, together with some 
others not mentioned, awaits the defini- 
tive solution of the political problem. 
If and when the country is finally 
unified and political stability has been 
completely restored, and only then, 
will the maximum of progress be made 
in the introduction of the machine 
economy. In any event, it is clear 
that there will not be an over-night 
economic transformation effected, but 
that there will be a sufficiently gradual 
change to make possible the careful 
adaptation of old institutions to new 
needs. 
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Certain Vital Problems of China’s Industry 


By O. S. Liev, Pa.D. 
Managing Director, Shanghai Cement Company, Shanghai, China 


HINESE industries are yet in 
their infancy, but their future 
growth is beset by many thorny 
problems. The more vital ones are: 
labor unrest, continuous civil war, 
irregular taxation, and lack of trained 
personnel and experience in adminis- 
tration. Chinese labor is plentiful. 
Under normal conditions, the only 
question that needs worry the em- 
ployer is skill and efficiency. The 
workmen are satisfied with small pay 
and do not dispute much about work- 
ing hours or conditions. They are 
willing to learn and easy to manage. 
With the spread of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda during the past few years, how- 
ever, labor has become unruly and con- 
stitutes a most serious menace to the 
future of China’s industries. Collec- 
tive bargaining has come to stay. 
Practically all workers are organized. 
Misled by half-truths and conscious 
of the power of organized strikes, a 
tyranny of numbers reigns in the 
plants, and industries are at the mercy 
of a few professional agitators. 


Union Metuops 


For instance, one of the largest 
manufacturing plants in Shanghai em- 
ploys about four thousand workers 
and staff. This company is reputed 
to be paying the highest wages in 
China, and maintains many welfare 
measures, including sick benefits, ma- 
ternity allowance, free dispensary serv- 
ices, retiring bonus, profit sharing, and 
group life insurance. For the past few 
years, however, the management of 
this company has been confronted with 
a threatened strike every spring and 
fall when the peaks of the business ap- 
proach. The union raises disputes on 


questions from wage increases to the 
election of the general manager of the 
company. Wages during the past 
five years have increased from two 
hundred to three hundred per cent, 
but production and efficiency have 
decreased. The company is not able 
to fill orders on contract time, nor can 
it compete with independent open 
shops in prices. The largest Chinese-, 
owned cigarette factory, which flour- 
ished for years, had to close its doors 
some two months ago because of irrepa- 
rable losses sustained from the very . 
same conditions. 

Not only do the unions demand wage 
increases from time to time, but they 
abuse the overtime payment privilege. 
They loaf or limit production during 
the working time, and then demand 
pay for overtime work en masse in the 
evening. The management is com- 
pelled to yield for the sake of produc- 
tion. An ordinary worker can, there- 
fore, earn from a month and a half to 
two months’ wages for work that should 
have been finished in a month’s time. 
Those receiving wages on piece rate 
limit production by mutual agreement, 
so that each earns approximately the 
same wage and no one sets the pace 
for the rest. 

The management is deprived of all 
disciplinary rights over the employees, 
but the union stops, at will, its mem- 
bers from doing work. One of the 
unions was known to have suspended 
three department heads of a store 
from work for ten days to a month 
without even pretending to notify the 
management. The climax of their un- 
ruliness was reached when one union 
came out with a refusal to recognize an _ 
appointee of the management as man- 
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ager of a division, and advised the 
Board of Directors on the selection of a 
board member as general manager of 
a company. 

A peculiar feature of the movement 
for the unionization of Chinese labor is 
that not only workers and wage earners 
are organized, but the salaried staff and 
the salespeople are also organized on 
the same basis, and operate in alliance 
with the workers. This renders the 
problem of personnel management 
doubly difficult. The employees of all 
the old-style Chinese medicine shops 
in Shanghai are organized into one 
trade union. Recently, the union at- 
tempted to assign unemployed mem- 
bers to the shops without the permis- 
sion of the shop owners. When the 
owners refused to listen to the dictates 
of the union, a strike was called. This 
may be a simple way to solve the un- 
employment problem, but it is down- 
right industrial suicide. 

In a word, there seems to be no limit 
to the union’s demands for wage in- 
creases, nor do the unions realize their 
proper place in the modern industria! 
world. No matter how well a business 
may be organized, labor activities dis- 
rupt it. Neither can discipline ever be 
enforced among the employees. Bud- 
getary control is impossible. Produc- 
tion can never systematized. 
Hedged round by such unhealthful 
surroundings, China’s infant industries 
can only face ruin. How to bring 
order out of industrial chaos, to put the 
labor leaders in their proper places, and 
to turn labor’s thoughts from destruc- 
tive obstruction to constructive co- 
operation with the employer, are the 
problems that challenge all who have 
China’s industrial future at heart. 


INADEQUATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 


A second phase of Chinese industria! 
problems lies in the lack of experienced 


personnel in the administration of large 
industries. Previous to the coming of 
the factory system, Chinese industries 
were in the handicraft stage. A dozen 
persons, interrelated in one way or 
another by kinship, might work for one 
employer. They worked, rested, and 
lived together much as members of one 
family. The art and knowledge of the 
trade was passed on from one to an. 
other by a system of apprenticeship, 
Aside from making a reasonable profit, 
there were no worries. 

The introduction of the factory sys. 
tem and mass production brought in an 
entirely different situation. Manage. 
ment is no longer a haphazard affair 
but requires technical training and 
expert knowledge. Most of the em- 
ployers who are now at the helm are 
still of the older school. It may be 
easy to build a modern factory and 
equip it with up-to-date machinery, 
but the problem of directing such gigan- 
tic affairs is beyond them. For this 
reason, the history of many concerns 
in the various industries in China has 
been invariably the same. They pros- 
per and expand in the beginning, but 
start on the road to failure when a fair 
size is reached. Lack of organizing 
and administrative ability and a dearth 
of trained and experienced personnel 
are the reasons found in every case of 
industrial failure in China. Modern 
industries can no longer be run by the 
rule of thumb; it requires thorough, 
technical training to deal with the 
difficult problems. 

Division of labor and departmental- 
ization of activities are necessary to 
big business. When not properly co- 
ordinated, they often cause serious 
delays in the dispatch of busi- 
ness, and duplication of efforts and 
machinery. Few Chinese industrial 
organizations are free from the pes- 
tilence of this form of management 
malady. 
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ForEIGN COMPETITION 


A third phase of China’s industrial 
problems is foreign competition. The 
economics of mass production neces- 
sitate the seeking of world markets. 
China, although low in her per capita 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
has a quarter of the world’s population 
and no tariff wall of any kind, and she 
serves as an excellent dumping ground 
for all who may have any excess prod- 
ucts to dispose of. Foreign manu- 
facturers, with their vast resources 
and superior quality, easily capture 
the market. Chinese manufacturers, 
whose products are crude, whose costs 
are high, and whose merchandising is 
inefficient, become easy victims in the 
struggle. This is equally true in the 
field of export. Chinese silk and tea 
used to head world production. Now- 
adays, the world prefers Japanese silk 
and Ceylon tea. Chinese exports are 
decreasing. The restoration of tariff 
autonomy gives Chinese industries a 
feeble ray of hope, but the struggle 
ahead is by no means easy. 


INTERNAL DISTURBANCE 


The fourth phase of China’s indus- 
trial problem, transitory perhaps, but 


none the less vital, is the unsettled 
political condition of the country. 
Ever since the revolution of 1911, 
China has witnessed almost incessant 
internal warfare from year to year. 
Whenever a war looms, the first things 
that are invariably done are the tearing 
up of rail-lines to block enemy ad- 
vance, the commandeering of steamers 
for transport, and the imposition of 
extra taxes to enrich the war coffers. 
Means of transportation in China are 
primitive, and when available systems 
are interrupted and brigandage runs 
rampant, business is simply forced to a 
standstill. Manufacturers cannot be 
sure of either their raw material supply 
or their sales outlets. Goods in transit 
rot at the railway depot or on the 
steamer wharf awaiting transportation. 
Business becomes a gamble, and prof- 
its a matter of luck. Surely the lot of 
China’s industrialists is a hard one. 

In spite of all these impediments, 
however, China is making progress and 
some industries have prospered. Ti 
and experience will help to adjust a 
number of the problems that the pres- 
ent-day industrialists are facing. With 
vast natural resources and man power, 
China will ultimately find her proper 
place in the industrial world. 
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The Textile Industry of China 


By Evan B. ALDERFER 


Industry Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyivania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EXTILE manufacturing is one of 
the oldest and at the same time 
one of the youngest of China’s indus- 
tries. The greater part of the industry 
is still in that early stage of develop- 
ment characterized by a lack of power- 
driven machines, by the consumption 
of only local raw materials, and by the 
supply of a very limited market which 
often does not transcend the family 
unit. There is an abundance of labor 
but a scarcity of capital. There is 
sufficient geographical diversity to sup- 
ply abundantly cotton, wool, and silk 
—the most important textile raw 
materials—but their quality is inferior. 
Recent developments have resulted 
in the creation of modern textile mills 
which compare favorably with those of 
Europe and the United States, and 
there is sufficient evidence to suppose 
that in the future the productive ca- 
pacity will expand at a faster rate than 
the consumption, and that China will 
supply an increasing percentage of her 
own textile requirements. The great- 
est transformation has taken place in 
cotton manufacturing and we will 
therefore consider it first. 


MANUFACTURE oF CoTTon Goons 


The cotton branch of the textile 
industry has become the keystone 
of China’s industrialization program. 
This industry has made great prog- 
ress in recent years, largely on account 
of the adoption of Western methods 
of manufacture. The manufacture of 
cotton goods on a scale other than a 
household and cottage basis began in 
the decade of the nineties. The cessa- 
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tion of hostilities between China and 
Japan, resulting in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895, marked the rise 
of modern cotton mills. 
permitted foreigners to engage in 
manufacturing of all kinds in treaty 
ports of the country, and foreign 
machinery was allowed to be imported, 

Prior to 1895 there were only six 
native-owned cotton mills, averaging 
about thirty thousand spindles each. 
Immediately after the treaty, several 
mills were erected, and by the end of 
1896 the spindlage had more than 
doubled. In 1929 there were in exist- 
ence ten mills which were erected dur- 
ing the decade of 1890 to 1900. The 
mills of this pioneer period were not 
very successful and some of them en- 
countered financial difficulties to the 
extent that they were forced to close 
down. One of the chief causes of their 
early difficulties was the lack of skilled 
operatives. 

In 1906 there was a revival of mill 
building, many of the early technical 
difficulties having been overcome, and 
profits grew larger. Thereafter the in- 
dustry entered a period of normal 
growth, and by 1928 there were 120 
mills with a total spindlage of slightly 
over 3,500,000, and approximately 
thirty thousand looms. 

A concept of the present size and 
importance of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry may be obtained from the 
following table on page 185. 

It is apparent that the greatest mill 
development occurred since 1915, and 
that in 1927 the industry was giving 
employment to 233,000 workers. 
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1896 1915 1927 
Cotton consumed (bales)................... 2,048,000 
Yarn produced 2,102,839 
Cloth produced (pieces)...................- 8,999,370 


Shanghai and vicinity has been, from 
the very beginning, the center of the 
cotton mill industry. This city, being 
the chief commercial center of the 
country, serves also as the focal point 
for the distribution of cotton in the cen- 
tral and northern districts of China. 
China imports cotton for its mills, and 
Shanghai is one of the chief ports of 
entry. These facts, together with the 
labor supply and the electrical power 
available, have contributed to the 
development of Shanghai as the out- 
standing cotton manufacturing center. 
At the end of 1928 Shanghai had fifty- 
two per cent of the cotton spindle 
capacity of the country, and fifty per 
cent of the weaving capacity. Re- 
cently there has been a tendency for 
the industry to decentralize, as evi- 
denced by the rise of cotton mills in 
some of the outlying districts. The 
most important of the newly rising 
districts are Tsingtao, Shantung; 
Wusih, Kiangsu; and Tientsin.! 


1 Statistics of the Chinese textile industry are 
few and fragmentary and in many instances are 
estimates. The following appear to be the most 
reliable sources available: Foreign Trade of China, 
1928, Report and Abstract of Statistics, Published 
by Order of the Inspector General of Customs; 
Chinese Economic Monthly; Chinese Economic 
Journal; Commerce Reports, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce; Arnold, J., Commercial Handbook of 
China; Pearse, Arno S., Japan & China Cotton 
Industry Report, 1929; Silk Worm, Silk Asso. of 
America. 


Raw 


China is the third largest cotton pro- 
ducing country of the world, being 
superseded only by the United States 
and India, from which countries she 
imports cotton. The Chinese cotton 
farmer has to contend with two sets 
of difficulties—natural and artificial. 
Chief among the natural difficulties 
are floods and droughts, periodically 
causing crop failures. Among the 
artificial barriers are the lack of finan- 
cial aid in the movement of crops, 
caused by the undeveloped state of 
banking, and the Likin tax. The 
latter is an internal levy on the move- 
ment of goods; and cotton, in the 
course of shipment from the farm to a 
manufacturing center, is subject to one 
or more Likin charges. The burden of 
this falls upon the Chinese farmer, 
because in the manufacturing centers, 
such as Shanghai, his cotton must 
compete with the cotton imported 
from India and the United States. 

The bulk of the native cotton comes 
from the provinces of Chihli and 
Kiangsu. China imports annually 
about 300 million pounds of raw cot- 
ton, which is 100 to 150 million pounds 
more than she usually exports. Im- 
ports of raw cotton are necessary to 
supply the demands of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, on account of 
the shortage of the native supply and 
also for the purpose of blending. 
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Chinese cotton is highly irregular in 
quality and of short staple. Conse- 
quently, for spinning the higher count 
yarns, certain quantities of foreign 
cotton are mixed with the native cotton 
for the purpose of improving the 
quality. 

It is the spinning branch of the cot- 
ton industry that has undergone the 
most noticeable changes. China is 
manufacturing an ever increasing per- 
centage of her yarn requirements for 
weaving into cloth. Note the com- 
parison in the following table between 
the imports of raw cotton and cotton 
yarn since 1912. 


Imports or Cotton IN MILLIons or Pounps 


Year Raw Cotton | Cotton Yarn 
39 309 
19 360 
17 340 
25 159 
32 189 
248 162 
163 77 
240 86 
366 59 
308 39 


Imports of raw cotton have been 
increasing, while imports of cotton 
yarn have been decreasing, indicating 
the degree to which China is substitut- 
ing native-spun yarn for foreign-spun 
yarn. The yarn output of China’s 
spinning frames is considerably more 
than the requirements of her power 
looms. The ratio of spindles to looms 
is 120 to 1. In Japan, for example, 
the ratio is 80 to 1. There are two 
reasons for this large proportion of 
spindles. In the first place, China dis- 
poses of a large amount of yarn in the 
interior, where it is worked up into 
cloth on hand looms, of which there are 


still many in existence. The second 
reason is that China exports 

quantities of yarn. From 1915 %& 
1927 her exports of yarn increased 
from slightly under three million 
pounds to forty-three million pounds, 

Just as the quantity of Chinese yarn 
has been greatly increased, so has the 
quality been materially improved, 
Formerly, the output consisted largely 
of coarse yarns, 20’s? and under pre 
dominating. At present, a large pro- 
portion of the yarns spun range from 
20’s to 40’s, and a few mills are produe- 
ing 60’s. 

A similar transition is taking place 
in the weaving mills. Finer grades 
of cotton piece goods in the way of 
shirtings, sheetings, and drills are being 
produced in increasing amounts. 

The cotton mills of China are oper- 
ated primarily for the production of 
goods to supply the home market, 
Most of the mills are therefore special- 
ized, in that they make a limited va- 
riety of products, of the type that is 
demanded within the country. The 
piece goods are usually of narrow 
width, fifteen to twenty inches, which 
are best adapted for making into 
Chinese clothing. However, an analy- 
sis of Chinese exports indicates a grow- 
ing foreign demand for the products of 
Chinese cotton mills. This is par- 
ticularly true of drills, jeans, shirtings, 
sheetings, socks and stockings, towels, 
and grey yarn. China’s best foreign 
markets are Hongkong, India, Turkey, 
Russia, and the Philippine Islands, 
though in some cases the goods may be 
reshipped from these places. 


LABOR 


There is a large supply of labor 
available in China, which makes for 
low wages. In the cotton mills of 


* Twenty count yarn indicates 20 hanks of 840 
yards each per pound. 60’s are much finer, im 
that they require 60 hanks to the pound. 
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Shanghai, ring frame tenters receive 
the American equivalent of twenty-six 
cents per day. Weavers capable of 
taking care of two looms earn the 
equivalent of twenty-eight cents per 
day in American money. These are 
average wages, since wage earners are 
usually paid on a piece-work basis. 
Wages in the interior of China are 
very much lower. Weavers, for ex- 
ample, receive only nineteen cents 
per day. The working day consists 
of twelve hours and there are two 
shifts per day of twenty-four hours. 
Child labor is somewhat extensive, in 
the absence of restrictive legislation, 
though it is not so prevalent here as in 
the silk industry. 

Although wages paid are relatively 
low compared with other countries, 
it must not be assumed that labor 
costs are necessarily low. The effi- 
ciency of Chinese labor is not very 
high. Though workers are on duty 
twelve hours per day, much time is lost 
through idleness and talking among 
the workers. The presence of child 
labor is partly responsible for the 
inefficiency of the entire labor group. 

The typical Chinese weaver is ca- 
pable of attending but two looms, 
whereas the typical Japanese weaver 
takes care of five looms. In a recent 
study of Japanese and Chinese cotton 
industries, Mr. Arno Pearse* observes 
that generally, wages paid in Japanese 
cotton mills are twice the amount paid 
in Chinese mills, but that Chinese mills 
require twenty to fifty per cent more 
labor. Taking into consideration the 
ineffectiveness of Chinese labor, the 
relatively low wages paid by the mill 
operator are not as great an advantage 
as would appear to the casual observer. 

Considerable credit for the develop- 
ment of the Chinese cotton manufac- 
turing industry is due to the activities 
of foreign enterprisers. The distribu- 

* Op. cit., p. 150. 


tion of ownership of mills in 1928 was 
as follows: 


Mills} Spindles | Looms 


Chinese owned. ..... 74 | 2,087,506 | 13,907 
Japanese owned... .. 43 | 1,397,272 | 13,981 
British owned.......| 3 153,320 | 1,900 

| ee 120 | 3,638,098 | 29,788 


It will be observed from the table 
that forty-three per cent of the spindles 
are foreign owned and fifty-seven per 
cent are Chinese owned. In 1915 the 
proportion of Chinese owned spindles 
was sixty-four per cent of the total. 
The increase of foreign ownership in 
the cotton mills of China is due to the 
activity of Japanese enterprisers. In 
1915 they controlled eighteen per cent 
of the spindles in China, and by 1928 
they had increased their hold on own- 
ership to thirty-eight per cent. Dur- 

‘ing this period there was a correspond- 
ing decrease in British owned spindles 
from twenty per cent to four per cent 
of the total spindles. The change from 
British to Japanese enterprisers is 
probably due to social and geographical 
reasons. The greater racial similarity 
between the Japanese and the Chinese 
peoples and the close proximity of 
Japan give Japanese enterprisers cer- 
tain definite advantages over the 
British. 

The Japanese mill owners, in con- 
trast with the Chinese operators, can 
secure capital at lower rates of interest 
and their greater financial resources 
enable them to buy larger stocks of 
raw cotton when prices are low. The 
Japanese mills are likewise better 
staffed and they benefit by the lower 
transport charges offered by Japanese 
shippers. 

Practically all of the machinery is 
imported and the British supplied 
most of it until the World War. Dur- 
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ing the war, manufacturers turned to 
American machinery; but since 1920, 
about sixty per cent of the machinery 
imported has come from Great Britain. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE CoTTon 
InpustryY CoMPARED 


Japan’s cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is more than twice the size of 
China’s, based on the number of looms 
and spindles. At present, China is 
Japan’s best customer for cotton goods: 
but. if the Chinese industry continues 
to grow as it has in the past, less and 
less reliance will be placed upon im- 
ported goods. 

It is now forty years since the first 
modern mill was erected in China, and 
today there are in China 3,600,000 
spindles. At the end of the first forty 
years of the Japanese cotton industry, 
there were only 1,381,000 spindles in 
that country. The faster growth of 
the Chinese industry may be attributed 
in part to the fact that China, unlike 
Japan, produces the bulk of her own 
cotton and has a much larger home 
market than Japan. 

Japan produces finer grades of cotton 
yarn and cloth, and in past years she 
has been disposing of a large part of 
these products in China, inasmuch as 
China has been producing the coarser 
grades of cotton goods. Since the 
Chinese mills are constantly improving 
the quality and fineness of their prod- 
ucts, Japan will in all probability be 
obliged to find markets for her cotton 
goods elsewhere. 

From the standpoint of access to 
foreign markets, neither country has 
any particular geographical advantage 
over the other, although Japan has a 
larger merchant marine and is there- 

fore in a better position to market her 
products abroad. Foreign markets are 
of little immediate concern to the 
Chinese industry if the distributive 
system within China is improved so 


that manufacturers may have acceg 
to the large potential home market, 

Labor in China is relatively more 
abundant and wages are lower, but 
this advantage is largely offset by the 
greater productivity of Japanese labor, 
so that the labor costs in the mills of 
China are not very much lower thay 
those in the mills of Japan. Japanese 
labor is more coéperative than Chinese 
labor, for reasons that are deeply 
rooted in the social, political, and 
religious fabric of the country. Every 
Japanese citizen considers himself g 
member of the great national family of 
which the Emperor is the head. This 
makes for a high degree of solidarity, in 
contrast with China, where individual- 
ism is much stronger, resulting in little 
codperation. 

Capital is more difficult to obtain in 
China because of the greater risk in- 
volved, growing out of the political 
insecurity. Rates of eight to twelve 
per cent are not uncommon, and this 
gives Japan a definite advantage; be- 
cause there, capital can be obtained at 
rates which compare favorably with 
those prevailing in Western industrial 
centers. Inasmuch as the modernizing 
of the Chinese cotton manufacturing 
industry calls for an extension of the 
installation of power-driven machinery, 
requiring even more capital, this is a 
very real disadvantage. 

Power is not a particularly impor- 
tant element. China has ample coal 
reserves for her industries, and in 
Shanghai there is at present available 
161,000 kilowatts of installed electrical 
power. Japan is dependent upon for- 
eign sources but has the shipping 
facilities to obtain the coal necessary 
to meet her industrial requirements. 

The organization of the Japanese 
cotton industry is very definitely su- 
perior to that of the Chinese. Japan 
has four large companies which virtu- 
ally dominate her cotton manufactures 
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’ and this is a great aid in developing her 


foreign markets, upon which the success 
of her cotton industry primarily rests. 

The existence of a moderate but 
comprehensive tariff schedule in China 
seems to indicate that Chinese cotton 
manufacturers intend to preserve their 
home market for themselves. 


Tue InpustrRY 


China is the birthplace of the seri- 
cultural industry, and from 2852 B.c., 
when the silk fibre was discovered, 
down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, China held the undisputed 
leadership in the cultivation of silk. 
The silk produced up to this time was 
practically all tsatlee and tussah, 
reeled in the native form. Silk was 
being produced in small quantities for 
domestic consumption in some of the 
European countries, but soon after the 
middle of the nineteenth century China 
became an important silk exporting 
country, beginning with the opening up 
of trade relations by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with foreign countries in 1842. 
The growing prosperity in the Western 
countries was responsible for an in- 
creasing demand for this luxury, and in 
1869, China was producing half of the 
world’s raw silk. 

In 1879 the first modern steam fila- 
ture was set up in Shanghai. Two 
additional filatures followed within a 
very short time. Although these early 
filatures imported their machinery 
from France and Italy, the modern- 
ization of the silk reeling industry was 
a slow process. The pioneers experi- 
enced great difficulty in training the 
reeling girls to operate the new ma- 
chinery, and success was hampered 
also by the lack of a foreign market. 
The practice of executing transactions 
in Shanghai did not begin until about 
1895. This was an important step in 
the development of the foreign market 
for silk, but the Chinese silk producers 


were still ignorant of the nature of the 
demand in the Western markets. 
Shanghai has become the center of 
steam filature silk production. In 
1928 there were in Shanghai ninety- 
three filatures, with a total of 22,169 
reels, employing 55,363 women and 
children and about five thousand male 
workers. The industry is localized in 
Shanghai for the same reasons that 
caused the cotton industry to locate 
there. An additional cause is that 
the immediate hinterland of Shanghai 
produces the best raw silk in China. 
Unfortunately, in recent years, 
China’s best quality silk has not meas- 
ured up to the high standards de- 
manded by the Western silk consuming 
countries. In 1900 China exported 
4.7 million pounds of steam filature silk 
and Japan exported 11.2 million pounds 
of silk. In 1928 China exported 16.4 
million pounds and Japan exported 
72.4 million pounds. The Japanese 
leadership is the result of codperation 
between the Government and the silk 
growers for the purpose of eradicating 
silkworm diseases and applying scien- 
tific methods to sericulture. The qual- 
ity of Japanese silk is therefore far 
superior to Chinese silk, as a result of 
which the European and American silk 
importing countries have turned to 
Japan for their supplies of raw silk. 


ProGREss IN CHINESE SILK INDUSTRY 


Certain hopeful trends with re- 
spect to the Chinese silk industry are 
noticeable. The Chinese exports of 
cocoons, native reeled silk, and non- 
steam filature silk, have been decreas- 
ing during the last ten years for which 
statistics are available (1919 to 1928). 
During this same period her exports of 
steam filature silk have doubled. The 
sericultural schools that have been 
established in China in recent years, 
and the International Testing House 
set up in Shanghai in 1921, have done 
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good work in improving the quality of 
Chinese silk. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has taken over the Shanghai 
International House to promote the 
culture of quality silk. This is a hope- 
ful step in the direction of Government 
coéperation. 

In order to compete with Japanese 
silk in the Western markets, China wil! 
have to pursue a policy somewhat 
similar to that of the Japanese. The 
Japanese acquiescence to the demands 
of the American market is expressed in 
their production of silk that is highly 
standardized with respect to uniformity 
of texture, diameter of filament, color, 
moisture content, and degree of boil-off. 
To produce a quality silk, China faces 
three fundamental problems in seri- 
culture, namely: the eradication of 
silkworm diseases, the breeding of 
mulberry trees for greater leaf produc- 
tion, and the study of silkworm varie- 
ties with a view of selecting two or more 


varieties to be used for stock in the 
production of hybrid cocoons. 

Several universities have instituted 
sericultural research departments, 
which, together with the experiment 
stations that have recently been set 
up with the aid and coéperation of the 
Government, give promise of a revival 
of sericulture in China. 

Whether China will ever regain her 
former supremacy in silk production 
lies largely within the realm of con 
jecture and opinion, but two things 
stand out as definitely apparent, 
First, Japan has established for herself 
a reputation in the production of high- 
grade silk, from which position it will 
be difficult for any nation to dethrone 
her. Second, it is not reasonable to 
expect any noteworthy progress of 
sericulture in China until there is g 
more widespread substitution of sei- 
entific principles for the present em- 
pirical methods. 
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The Iron and Steel Industry of China 


By Water Voskutt, Px.D. 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York City 


TEEL is the framework around 

which Western civilization is built; 

and coal and iron, easily obtainable and 

in abundance, are necessary for a suc- 
cessful steel industry. 

Coal functions as a source of energy 
to release the metallic iron from its na- 
tive state, and, in turn, iron is used as a 
harness to control and direct the energy 
contained in coal. In addition to the 
existence of adequate coking coal sup- 
plies and iron ore bodies, a steel indus- 
try must have an adequate labor 
supply, a large consuming population 
to furnish a market, adequate capital, 
and technical skill to direct the under- 
taking. The industrial development 
in Western Europe and Eastern North 
America owes its dominant position to 
the existence of all of these factors. 
The development of a similar indus- 
trial organization in China depends 
upon the extent to which the factors of 
such development are present. An 
evaluation of the present importance of 
the iron industry in China can be 
gathered from a record of its pig iron 
production in comparison with that of 
the United States in recent years. 


TABLE I—Pic Iron Propuction In THE 
Untrep States AND CHINA 


The most comprehensive estimates 
of the coal reserves of China are those 
of Drake, drawn up for the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress of 1913, and 
one by W. H. Wong, Director of the 
Geological Survey of China. The 
Geological Survey estimates China’s 
coal reserves at 23,435 million tons, 
while Drake places the figure at 
996,610 million tons. The discrepancy 
between the figures is due to the fact 
that the former are conservative and 
consist of proven reserves, while 
Drake’s figures take into account an 
estimate of fields about which very 
little exact knowledge is available. 

Coal fields are widely distributed 
and occur in every province. Prob- 
ably the largest and most valuable of 
these is the one which is found in 
Shansi and extends westward across 
Shensi and Kansu. When more de- 
tailed surveys of this field are available 
it may prove to be among the richest in 
the world and a factor of first impor- 
tance to the future industrial develop- 
ment of China. 

The largest active coal enterprises in 
China are at Tongshan in Chihli, and 
the Fushun collieries of the South 


Year United States | China Manchurian Railway near Mukden. 
Both of these mining operations are on 
1918... ......... 30,653 150 coal fields less extensive than the Shansi 
field but are near to existing railway 
eta 16,506 196 lines, and, hence, accessible to a market. 
26,851 200 Iron 
1923 40,026 260 
1924 $1,077 300 The iron deposits of China, unlike 
1925 36,370 300 the coal beds, are small, widely scat- 
tered, and do not lend themselves to 
191 
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writers and travelers in their reports 
gave the impression that China pos- 
sessed enormous iron ore bodies. This 
probably resulted from observing the 
presence of small native furnaces 
widely distributed in various parts of 
the country. A more careful study of 
Chinese ores by competent engineers, 
however, discloses the fact that the 
deposits which have supported a native 
industry for many centuries have no 
significance to modern industry. ‘The 
ore bodies are many in number but 
small in extent and thickness, varying 
from a few inches to three feet. 

Another factor affecting the value of 
ore bodies is the grade of ore. With 
almost negligible exceptions, the Chi- 
nese ore is low-grade, averaging about 
thirty-five per cent iron. Such ma- 
terial is not suitable for the furnace 
in its natural condition, but requires 
beneficiation. To work such ores re- 
quires fine crushing to separate the 
silica from the iron ore, after which 
roasting is necessary. 

Although the iron reserves of China 
have been estimated at 950 million 
tons, this 


is by no means much for China and even 
if continued investigations should—which 
seems rather improbable—raise these 
known resources to the double amount, the 
general situation would not be essentially 
altered. One thing, therefore, is certain: 
China can no longer be regarded as a store- 
house of inexhaustible future reserves of 
iron ore, to be drawn upon when the sup- 
plies of other countries are beginning to 
give out. On the contrary, her iron ore 
resources must be termed very modest, or 
even scant, when her potentialities of in- 
dustrial development are taken into con- 
sideration, and the strictest economy 
would be indispensable to guard against 
future unpleasant contingencies. By way 
of illustration it may be pointed out that 
the total quantity of iron ore (both actual 
and potential) represented by the figures 
above would be consumed by the iron in- 
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dustry of the United States within less than 
nine years. And then it has to be noted 
that the bulk of these resources consist of 
low-grade Manchurian ores, the exploitg. 
bility of which is still somewhat problemat. 
ical, or which at any rate are far below the 
average standard.! 


When account is taken of the large 
population, it is clear that China cap 
not support for any long period of time 
a domestic industry consuming steel at 
a rate comparable to the Occidental 
countries,.without importing enormous 
amoun®? & pig iron. 


T® “iRon AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Iron was introduced into China at 
least as early as the eighth century 
p.c.. The earliest iron smelting seems 
to have been carried on in Northwest 
China, but by the time of the Han 
Dynasty, iron smelting was widespread 
in North China and in the Yangtze 
Valley. The industry was small-scale 
and was conducted almost as a part- 
time occupation. Since small deposits 
of iron were accessible almost any- 
where, the location of iron smelting 
was determined by the supply of fuels. 
Charcoal long remained the only fuel 
used, and the substitution of coal or 
coke came only with the disappearance 
of the woodlands. With the substitu- 
tion of coal, the iron industry became 
concentrated in the Shansi area, this 
district becoming predominant in about 
the twelfth century. The output of 
these furnaces was used for tools and 
household articles. The agricultural 
implements seem to have been manu- 
factured by local forges using pig iron 
from the smelting centers. 

The transformation of the iron in- 
dustry through contact with the Occi- 
dent naturally affected first those 
regions accessible by sea, and is at 
present restricted to North and Central 


1 Bain, H. F., Ores and Industries of the Far 
East, p. 84, 1927. 
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China and South Manchuria. The 
West and much of the South retain, al- 
most without modification, the mining 
technique of old China and this will no 
doubt continue as long as modern 
routes of transportation do not pene- 
trate these regions. 

The output of iron ore from 1920— 
1925 is given in Table II. 

The output of the Han Yeh Ping 
Company has been gradually decreas- 
ing, while that of Yufan and Paoching 
has been increasing considerably, so 
that the total output of 192. mains 


the furnaces at Hanyang can perhaps 
never go into blast again on account of 
their depreciated condition. Of the 
two furnaces in Tayeh only one is at 
present in active operation. The com- 
pany also owns a steel plant in Han- 
yang but this stopped working in 1922. 


Various Deposits 
The Hsiangpeishan deposit con- 
trolled by the Hupeh provincial mining 
bureau is also situated in the Tayeh 
district. Regular mining started in the 
spring of 1920. The ores produced are 


TABLE II—In Propucrion or Cura, 1920-1925 
(in metric tons) 

Province Company 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Hupeh............ Han Yeh Ping Co........ 824,491 345,631] 486,631] 468, 241,785 
Provincial Mining Burea 45,667) 161,57 45,43) 149, 172,11 214,272 

Paoching Co............. 44,389 8, 34,583 74,1 55, 49,900 
61,81 160,7 267, 301, 348,7 309,730 
Fengtien........... Penhsihu Co............. 25,513 65, 62,407 
Fengtien........... Chensing Co............. 151 160,1 139 188,21 155,1 140,927 
Estimated production of native small mines...| 500, 500, 500, 500, 500, 500,000 

1,868,085) 1,462,088} 1,550,416} 1,733,416} 1,768,782} 1,519,021 


not very different from the year 1919 or 
1920, which were the prosperous years 
of the iron mining industry. It is 
difficult, however, to ascertain the 
production of the great number of 
small native mines still existing in 
Shansi, Hunan, Szechwan and other 
provinces. Their total output has 
been roughly estimated at 500,000 tons 
of ore, which are smelted by native 
furnaces into about 170,000 tons of pig 
iron of inferior quality. This native 


_ industry is now gradually declining. 


The Han Yeh Ping Coal and Iron 


| Mining and Smelting Company, estab- 


lished in 1891, is one of the most 
modern organizations of China. The 
company has two smelting plants, one 
at Hanyang erected about 30 years ago, 
and the other at Yuan-chiahu in Tayeh, 
erected quite recently. Each of the 
plants contains two blast furnaces, but 


mainly exported to Japan and, since 
1924, also to supply the Yangtze Iron 
Works near Hankow. j 

Iron deposits are widely distributed 
in southern Anhwei, of which those at 
Tungkuanshan, Yehshan, Fanchang, 
and Tangtu are most important. All 
these places have been prospected or 
worked, but only the Yufan Company 
of Fanchang and the Paoching Com- 
pany of Tangtu have had any impor- 
tant output. Both of these companies 
are provided with modern equipments 
and with light railways which connect 
the mines with the river ports. The 
Yufan ore is entirely exported to 
Japan, while that of Paoching is sent 
partly to Japan and partly to supply 
the Wuhsing smelter in Shanghai. 

The Chinlingchen iron deposit, first 
worked by the Germans and afterward 
by Japanese, is now under the control 
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of the Luta Company, a Sinico- 
Japanese enterprise. 

The Anshan ore of Fengtien is mined 
by the Chensing Company, a Sinico- 
Japanese enterprise, while the smelting 
work is controlled entirely by the South 
Manchurian Railway Company. Reg- 
ular production of pig iron began in 
1919, when the first blast furnace was 
erected, and in 1920, when the second 
furnace was completed. Annual ca- 
pacity of production is expected to run 
as high as 500,000 tons or more, but the 
actual output is far less than this. 

The Yangtze Engineering Works has 
one blast furnace near Hankow. Con- 
tinuous production of pig iron was 
maintained from 1920 to 1924, but 
since then, owing to the low price of 
iron, smelting has been stopped. 

The Yangchuan Iron Works near 
Yangchuan station on the Cheng- 
ting-Taiyiian Railway is owned by 
the Paoching Company. A blast fur- 
nace of small capacity was erected 
‘in 1921, but regular working was not 
started until the autumn of 1926. In 
Shanghai is another small-scale plant 
called the Wuhsing Iron Works, pro- 
§ ducing both iron and steel. It is a 
commercial enterprise entirely under 
Chinese control. Iron ore is obtained 
chiefly from the Paoching Company of 
Anhwei and also from Tsingshan Com- 
pany of Chekiang. Annual produc- 
tion of iron and steel amounts to about 
30,000 tons. 


CONSUMPTION OF IRON IN CHINA 


The principal outlets of pig iron and 
steel in China are the railroads, the 
engineering shops, the foundries, and 
the local forges. The largest consum- 
ing center is located in the Yangtze 
Valley, where the closest contact with 
the industrial civilization of the Occi- 
dent has been made. 

The manufacture of pig iron into 
steel at Hanyang depends upon the 


demand from the railways. The dor 
mant condition of railway building iq 
the last decade has served to curtail 
this market. However, attempts t 
widen the steel market to include strug. 
tural steel and shipbuilding will enable 
the Hanyang Iron and Steel Works to 
maintain a high level of output. 

On the eastern end of the Yangtze 
Valley, the iron mines have beea 
worked by the Japanese and most of 
the ore has been exported, although an 
iron smelter has been erected at Shang- 
hai. The high-grade ores occurring 
throughout the whole region, and the 
comparative accessibility of good coke 
supplies distributed around its periph- 
ery, mark out the Yangtze Valley as 
the seat of at least one of the most im- 
portant industries of the new China, 
But the growth of the industry will not 
be large until the general iron market 
expands. It has been calculated that 
the consumption of iron per head of 
population in China is only one hun- 
dredth of that, for example, in England 
and Germany. The capacity of exist- 
ing iron works is ample to supply the 
whole of this limited demand. 

In South China, the utilization, on 
any large scale, of the iron resources has 
not yet begun. The foundries and ship- 
builders obtain their iron and steel from 
American and European sources. They 
will always perhaps remain dependent 
on iron smelting outside the region. 


THe FutTurRE 


The Chinese people seem to be will- 
ing to accept the industrialism of the 
West, and mining and metallurgical 
enterprises will go forward wherever 
economic and geographic conditions 
are favorable. The most important 
hindrance to the economic develop- 
ment of China is the inadequacy of the 
transportation system. Apart from 
the navigable rivers and the few rail- 
ways, transportation is exceedi 
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expensive and slow. This is an espe- 
cial handicap to such bulky commodi- 
ties as iron and coal. The construc- 
tion of railways in the country will not 
only create a market for railway iron 
and steel, but will also enlarge the area 
over which industrial and domestic 
iron goods can be marketed. 

Although competition with imported 


iron and steel may now be difficult or 
even impossible in times of low prices, 
the ultimate future of the iron and 
steel industry in China is not open to 
question. The demand for iron goods 
in old China was extraordinarily re- 
stricted; but with industrialization, the 
market for iron and steel goods, still 
confined, will expand. 
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Fundamentals of the Chinese Labor Movement 


By Ta Cuen, Pu.D. 
Visiting Professor to the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


HINESE conceptions of social 

progress have recently undergone 
sigaificant changes which have paved 
the way for the rise of the Chinese labor 
movement in its cultural aspects. Old 
China used to consider manual labor 
undignified, as she had an abundant 
labor supply, and only the poor people 
were constantly engaged in common 
toil. Gradually, modern ideas of de- 
mocracy, of social equality, and of edu- 
cational enlightenment for the masses, 
were introduced from the Occident, 
producing marked influence upon the 
thinking Chinese. 


CuLTuRAL Factor 


Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, certain idealists in China 
were enthusiastically advocating social 
changes, including the emancipation 
of women and the awakening of labor. 
Just then, a number of books which 
had profoundly influenced Europe were 
successively translated into Chinese. 
Thus, J. S. Mill’s On Liberty was trans- 
lated in 1899, Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations in 1902, H. Spencer’s Study of 
Sociology in 1902, and T. Huxley’s 
Essay on Evolution in 1905. These 
works furnished intellectual food for 
the Chinese intelligentsia, who were al- 
ready engaged in a daring campaign 
against the ancient customs and for 
the gradual adoption of social reforms 
in China. 

Liberal-minded Chinese were be- 
coming more and more interested in 
the welfare of the common people, 
and some became champions of the 
labor movement. At the National 
University of Peking (now Peiping), 
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then the nation’s capital, a group of 
progressive professors organized and 
published a weekly in Chinese as an 
organ to expound their modern views 
on political, educational, and _ social 
questions. La Jeunesse was a militant 
magazine which fearlessly attacked the 
antiquated social usages and frankly 
advocated radical changes relating to 
the family and the working classes. As 
many of its articles were written in 
the vernacular, the magazine reached 
thousands and thousands of the families 
of the common people. 

According to one of the editors of 
this magazine, the year 1916 should be 
considered the pivotal year for all the 
social developments of China. In that 
year, Yuan Shih Kai’s secret plots for 
reéstablishing himself as the emperor 
under the sham republic first met the 
vigorous opposition of the liberals, then 
brought about his speedy downfall and 
finally his disgraceful death. In 1916 
the same editor urged the Chinese 
woman to forsake her traditional posi- 
tion “of being conquered” by men and 
to assume her new position “to con- 
quer,” in order to gain certain social 
and civic privileges which rightly be- 
long to her. In the same year the work- 
ers were advised to organize and fight 
for a just position in Chinese society. 

In 1916 the literary renaissance be- 
gan to attract the attention of Chinese 
reformers, and an increasing volume of 
literature was published in the simpli- 
fied Chinese. The simplified language 
met the particular needs of the working 
people, as the majority of them were 
poor and could not devote much time to 
learning the classical Chinese. When, 
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in 1919, Chinese students all over the 
country started a crusade against 
the classical language and the an- 
cient customs, they especially urged the 
laborers to obtain an elementary edu- 
cation when opportunity presented it- 
self. Modernized industrial and com- 
mercial establishments in China now 
frequently provide rudimentary edu- 
cation for their employees, some trade 
unions maintain schools for adults and 
also for children, and a number of 
strikes have included the privilege of 
education among their principal de- 
mands. 

It is fair to state that the ability to 
read has increased and is increasing 
among the rank and file of labor, and 


that the workers today are relatively 


more intelligent than were many of 
their comrades at the beginning of the 
Republic about nineteen years ago. 
The level of their intelligence is some- 
what raised, with a corresponding in- 
crease of wants. The persistent desire 
to satisfy some of these wants on the 
part of the intelligent workers has been 
one cause of social unrest in recent 


years. 
PouiticaL Factor 


In addition to the cultural factor as 
above outlined, the Chinese labor 
movement gains impetus from the po- 
litical propaganda of the Kuomintang. 
Although the party has a history of 
about forty years, it was a secret or- 
ganization before 1911. Since then it 
has become an open political party, 
but it has been at times under persecu- 
tion by the government in power and 
also by military authorities. 

From the time Dr. Sun Yat Sen be- 
came party leader, he persistently 
urged the Chinese laborers and farmers 
to join the party in order to complete 
the revolution. As laborers and farm- 
ets constitute probably over eighty 
per cent of the total population, Dr. 


Sun plainly realized the importance of 
enlisting the allegiance and the assist- 
ance of these groups. If he could win a 
considerable number of them over to 
his cause, the success of the revolution 
would be assured. Therefore in his 
lectures in South China in 1923 and 
1924, he repeatedly persuaded the 
laborers and the farmers to join his 
party, and in turn he promised to im- 
prove their economic and social status. 
In 1924 his views were more system- 
atically expressed in the platform of 
the Kuomintang. Relating to domes- 
tic policies, the party, in Article 10, 
pledges to reform village organizations 
and to improve peasants’ living condi- 
tions. In Article 11, the party resolves 
to enact labor laws for the improve- 
ment of the worker’s life, to protect 
labor organizations, and to assist in 
their general development. 

Many laborers and farmers re- 
sponded enthusiastically to Dr. Sun’s 
pleas and became loyal supporters of 
the Kuomintang. Before 1925, when 
the party was powerful only in South 
China, its labor activities were limited 
to Canton and vicinity. The labor 
section of the party took charge of all 
matters affecting labor. In case of a 
dispute between capital and labor, or 
of the organization of a new union, the 
laborers often went to the labor section 
for counsel. From time to time the 
party also issued orders, which the 
workers usually obeyed. In the head- 
quarters of the Kuomintang there was 
also a special section on farm labor, 
which looked after the interests of the 
farmers. Party agents were frequently 
sent to villages nearby to organize 
farmers’ leagues. In outlying districts 
where communication with headquar- 
ters was more difficult, the local farm- 
ers enjoyed relatively more freedom in 
organizing their leagues, after they had 
received definite instructions from the 
party agents. Thus, both in the cities 
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and in the rural communities, the 
emancipation of the workers was car- 
ried on under the direction of the Kuo- 
mintang. This policy is being con- 
tinued to the present day, when the 
Kuomintang is in power and its in- 
fluence extends to the entire country. 

The farmers’ leagues, which grew 
out of a serious economic and social 
condition in rural China, are probably 
vanguards of an agrarian revolution in 
the near future. Economically, the 
Chinese farmers have long been suffer- 
ing from high rent, high taxation, and 
high rate of interest. Socially, they 
have been desperate in organizing the 
self-defense corps to protect them- 
selves from bandits. Today, city and 
rural labor is joining hands for a com- 
mon struggle against economic oppres- 
sion. In the years to come, undoubt- 
edly the farmers’ leagues will have a 
much stronger development, as the 
agrarian problems are far more funda- 
mental to China than is the labor situa- 
tion in the cities. 


Socio-Economic Factor 


But this is not all. Industrialization 
in China is also creating new oppor- 
tunities for labor. The processes of 
industriglization in some commercia! 
and industrial cities are fairly rapid, 
forcing upon the working classes a 
sense of consciousness and impelling 
them to organize and agitate. This 
is another important factor in the grow- 
ing labor movement in present-day 
China. 

Take the cotton industry for illustra- 
tion. Next to the United States and 
India, China is the largest nation in 
the world for the production of raw 
cotton. But cotton spinning and weav- 
ing as a modern industry is of relatively 
recent growth in China. In 1888 the 
first Chinese cotton mill was estab- 
lished in Shanghai. Keen competition 
has come from British merchants who 
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opened their first large cotton factory 
in Shanghai in 1895. Since 1918, Jap. 
anese cotton mills in China have algo 
increased quite rapidly. In 1929 there 
were in all China 120 cotton mills, of 
which 73 were owned by the Chinese, 
44 by the Japanese, and 3 by the Brit- 
ish. The total investment of the in 
dustry is estimated to be about $360, 
000,000 Chinese currency; and the total 
number of spindles is about 3,700,000, 

Although the cotton industry has 
recently suffered a depression, its 
growth and expansion within a short 
period of time is truly phenomenal, 
The most rapid increase of the cotton 
mills in China occurred during the 
European War, when excellent oppor- 
tunities were given to the Chinese for 
developing their industries at home, 

One major economic effect of im 
dustrialization is the increase of wages 
for the workpeople. Recently, money 
wages in some cities have shown m 
creases, but whether real wages have 
shown corresponding increases is open 
to question. As far as Peiping is con- 
cerned, the workers today seem to be 
worse off than formerly, as revealed 
by the real wage index numbers of the 
city. In 1900, the real wage index 
number for Peiping was 130, but in 
1925 it was only 102. This decrease 
has naturally worked great hardship 
upon some laboring classes in Peiping 
and its environs. 

Following the increase of wages in 
some industries is the rising standard 
of living of the workers—the desire to 
gain additional commodities for con- 
sumption and enjoyment. This strug- 
gle takes the form of a demand for 
social and occupational equality be 
tween the sexes. In the old days, 
Chinese girls and women were secluded 
in the households and were not engaged 
in gainful occupations outside of their 
homes. Strict regulations were im- 


posed upon them by the guilds and by 
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social usage. Today, however, these 
restrictions are less rigid, and fe- 

_ male laborers are increasingly common. 
They are working in the cotton mills, 
in silk filatures, in commercial pur- 
suits, and in professions such as teach- 
ing, medicine, and social work. 

In this way, the workpeople, male 
and female, are gradually increas- 
ing their usefulness in the commu- 
nity through gainful employment. In 
a sense their economic position is 
strengthened, and the desire to attain 
a higher level of living has stimulated 
some to more restless activities, as seen 
in labor demonstrations, labor organ- 
izations, and strikes. Between 1918 
and 1926 there were 1,232 important 
strikes in all parts of China, and about 
forty-seven per cent of these were due 
to economic pressure. This clearly 
shows the deplorable economic situa- 
tion in which a large number of Chinese 
workers have found themselves. The 
socio-economic situation in China there- 
fore furnishes fertile soil in which the 
seeds of labor unrest are naturally sown. 

These three factors—cultural, politi- 
cal, and socio-economic—appear to be 
the fundamental causes of the Chinese 
labor movement. 


Tue ROLE or Workers’ OrGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Active labor organizations have 
sprung up in the principal commercial 
and industrial centers, such as Hong- 
kong and Canton in South China, 
Shanghai in Southeastern China, Han- 
kow in Central China, and Tientsin 
and Tongshan in North China. It is 
not possible to sketch even briefly the 
outstanding labor organizations in 
these cities. Suffice it to say that they 
have been very influential in arousing 
the workers in other cities to a closer 
codperation among themselves for the 
_— struggle between capital and 
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The prime movers of these organiza- 
tions have come from various groups, 
including members of the Kuomintang, 
radicals, students, and leaders from the 
rank and file of labor. Some labor 
organizations are essentially modeled 
after the labor unions of the West, 
while others are reorganized from the 
guild system of old China. To illus- 
trate the growth of the labor move- 
ment as seen through the rise of labor 
unions, the labor activities of the 
Hongkong-Canton and the Wuhan 
regions are here outlined. The former 
is taken to show the conservative and 
constructive side of the movement, and 
the latter the radical aspects of the 
labor organizations in China. 


CONSERVATIVE GROUPS 


In South China, Hongkong and Can- 
ton saw the beginnings of labor or- 
ganizations towards the end of the 
Manchu Dynasty. The Mechanics 
Union in Hongkong, which is one of 
the most progressive unions in South 
China today, started as a working- 
men’s friendly society in 1909. Just 
then, the revolutionary party under 
the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
could not openly carry on revolution- 
ary activities either in China or in 
the British colony of Hongkong. But 
secretly, the party had branches in 
the colony where it quietly cojperated 
with the Chinese workers. 

In November, 1908, when a certain 
Chinese laborer at the Taikoo Dock- 
yard, a British concern, was maltreated 
by a British overseer, he reported the 
case to a secret agency of the Chinese 
revolutionists. Similar cases were soon 
reported, and the intelligent leaders 
among the Chinese mechanics felt the 
necessity of organization. Early in 
1909, the Chinese Engineers Institu- 
tion was organized. During the first 
years of its existence, this Institution 


laid special emphasis on establishing 
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evening schools for the mechanics and 
their children, on giving relief to the 
poor in Canton and neighborhood, and 
on rendering financial assistance to 
members in case of unemployment, 
sickness, or death. 

In recent years, when the cost of 
living in Hongkong was steadily rising, 
the Chinese mechanics found it impos- 
sible to live decently upon the meager 
wages they were receiving. They de- 
manded an increase of wages from the 
British employers, and upon the lat- 
ter’s refusal, the Chinese workers in 
1920 declared a strike and won it. 
Their wages were increased 32.5 per 
cent over the prevailing rates in the 
colony. 

This was the first significant strike 
in South China. It demonstrated the 
importance of organization to the 
Chinese laborers and convinced them 
of the need for a united labor move- 
ment. It brought the Chinese me- 
chanics in Hongkong and Canton closer 
together, for the strikers returned to 
Canton to live in the mat-sheds on the 
headquarters of the Mechanics Union 
in Canton, which was then under con- 
struction. For the construction of 
this building, the Hongkong mechanics 
had given financial help and had acted 
as agency for soliciting funds outside of 
China. During the shipping strike in 
1922 and the Hongkong-Canton strike 
in 1925, the Mechanics Union of Hong- 
kong also took a sympathetic and con- 
servative attitude, and codperated 
with the strikers in the most loyal 
manner. 

The General Mechanics Union of 
Kwangtung made its start in 1910, 
when representatives came from Hong- 
kong to plan the establishment of an 
organization of the mechanics in Can- 
ton so that the Chinese workers in 
these two cities might have closer co- 
operation. Largely with the financial! 


assistance of the mechanics in Hong- 


kong and in the South Seas, the head. 
quarters of the General Mechanics 
Union of Kwangtung was completed jn 
1923. 

This union has a membership of 
over twenty thousand, comprising the 
mechanics in Kwangtung and alg 
members in Hongkong and the South 
Seas. It now has a magnificent office 
building and a library. It owns § 
printing plant and a recreation center 
for the amusement of the members, 
Its dormitory provides fairly comfort. 
able accommodation to members from 
other Chinese ports or abroad who 
come to visit Canton. 

In recent years when the labor move- 
ment in Canton has shown violent 
changes and its direction has been 
somewhat uncertain, this union hag 
taken a conservative attitude and has 
thus exerted a stabilizing influence 
upon the workpeople of Canton and 
vicinity. It has adopted a definite 
policy toward improving the workers’ 
economic, social, and industrial con- 
ditions, and has been divorced as faras 
possible from politics. It has taken 
a rather firm stand against radicalism, 
It has successfully combated radical 
activities in the mint, the arsenal, 
the Canton-Samshui Railway, and the 
Canton-Kowloon Railway. During the 
Communist uprising in Canton in 
December, 1927, the mechanics of 
Canton were actually engaged in a 
two-day fight against the Reds in the 
city. The mechanics of Canton and 
Hongkong are therefore among the 
conservative labor groups in South 
China and are constructive forces 
toward the economic and social im- 
provement of their members. 


Rapicat Groups 


Manifestly different from that of 
Hongkong and Canton, organized labor 
in the Wuhan region presents one of the 
most radical situations the country has 
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ever seen. How much of this radical- 
jsm was tolerated or supported by the 
Hankow government which was in 
power in 1926-1927 is difficult to as- 
certain; but certainly their stand was 
too extreme for the right wing of the 
Kuomintang which later established 
itself in Nanking, and its split with 
the Hankow group brought about the 
downfall of the latter. 

Prior to the arrival of the Kuomin- 
tang in the Wuhan center in the Fall 
of 1926, the labor unions in that region 
were inactive and reactionary, because 
they had long been under the suppres- 
sion of the military authorities, espe- 
cially since the unsuccessful strike of 
the Peking-Hankow railway workers 
in 1923. But within three months 
after the Kuomintang government was 
established in September, 1926, about 
two hundred unions sprang up in 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang, fol- 
lowing a series of prolonged and un- 
compromising strikes in the principal 
trades and industries there. Many of 
their demands were excessive. Sabo- 
tage was in vogue. Intimidation and 
violence were fairly common. 

Radical and uncompromising, the 
Hankow General Labor Union was 
frankly the central organization of 
labor for the propagation of com- 
munistic ideas in Central China. It 
openly stood for class war between 
capital and labor. It advocated and 
practiced the dictatorship of the pro- 


letariat. It encouraged the leadership. 


of the artisan and farming groups in 
matters affecting labor and the civilian 
population. 

Between September and December, 
1926, there were thirty-six important 
strikes in the Wuhan area. Judging 
from the demands of these strikes, the 
political phase predominantly over- 
shadowed the economic and social 
phases, which latter were characteristic 
of many strikes in China prior to the 


activities of the left wing of the Kuo- 
mintang in Central China. 

Radicalism reached its climax in 
May, 1927, when representatives of 
organized labor of the most radical 
tendencies in eight countries came to 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congress 
in Hankow. They claimed to repre- 
sent about fourteen million workers in 
Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Japan, Korea, Soviet Russia, 
Java, and China. The Conference 
formulated its economic policy which 
embodied demands on modern indus- 
try and handicrafts, outlining drastic 
changes in the wage system, working 
hours, employment of women and chil- 
dren, and the system of apprentice- 
shi 


p. 

At the conclusion of these meetings, 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secre- 
tariat was created as a permanent 
organization, and the Pan-Pacific 
Worker as its official organ. Since the 
collapse of the Hankow government in 
1927, the headquarters of this organiza- 
tion have been moved to the Interna- 
tional Settlement in Shanghai and their 
activities have been carried on quite 
secretly. 


LaBor AND COMMUNISM 


From the foregoing it is clear that 
Chinese labor in recent years has been 
somewhat influenced by radical propa- 
ganda. But radicalism did not begin 
with the activities of the Soviet agents 
in China. In fact toward the end of 
the Manchu Dynasty, teachings of St. 
Simon and Louis Blanc had gradually 
found their way to China from French 
Indo-China. French utopian Social- 
ism appealed to some of the Chinese 
thinkers and furnished the idealistic 
background of certain types of revolu- 
tionary literature. The content of this 
literature was later made more practi- 
cal by insistence on the study of the 
living conditions of the poor. This 
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viewpoint was undoubtedly due to the 
influence of scientific Socialism of the 
German school, which was soon brought 
into China following the introduction 
of French Socialism. 

Although the teachings were carried 
on secretly, the Socialists in China 
were strong enough to organize the 
Socialist Party in 1911. It stood for 
the nationalization of public utilities, 
universal education, and high wages 
for labor. As these ideas were too ad- 
vanced for the new-born Republic, 
the party was soon dissolved and its 
leaders fled to foreign countries for 
their lives. During the student move- 
ment, when the country was on the 
verge of a social revolution, noted 
Japanese socialists came to visit China, 
and active codperation between Jap- 
anese and Chinese socialists resulted. 

These early efforts of socialistic 
propaganda prepared the way for 
Russian communistic activities in 
China, which began with the visit of 
Popoff to Shanghai in 1919. In 1920 
the Chinese Communist Party was 
organized, which was soon affiliated 
with the Third International. The 
left wing of the Kuomintang watched 
the growth of communism in China 
with enthusiasm, and in 1921 codper- 
ated with Soviet agents in successfully 
persuading the party to admit Com- 
munists as members of the Kuomin- 
tang. This greatly strengthened the 
position of the Chinese Communists. 

When Borodin came to Canton in 
1923, he found the social environment 
most favorable for communistic prop- 
aganda. Borodin’s chief contribution 
to the Kuomintang was his insistence 
upon organization and propaganda. 
He exerted tremendous influence in 
introducing the committee system to 
the party and to the government, in or- 
ganizing the Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy, and in organizing labor unions 
and farmers’ leagues. His methods of 


propaganda consisted principally of 
popularizing slogans for the masses and 
of publishing literature favorable to 
the revolution for readers in China and 
abroad. 

Between 1924 and 1927 the ascend- 
ancy of radicalism in parts of Ching 
was astonishingly rapid. Its influence 
was first noted in the rise of labor 
unions. In Canton, for example, there 
were only about eighty unions in 1999, 
but in 1926 they had increased to more 
than three hundred. Strikes also im 
creased. In 1923 there were in all 
China 47 recorded strikes; but the num- 
ber was increased to 56 in 1924, 318 in 
1925, and 535 in 1926. The character 
of the strikes also changed. Before 
1924, the workers’ demands were 
chiefly economic and social; but be- 
tween 1924 and 1926, the political and 
patriotic demands began to assume im- 
portance. 

Then, too, both Dr. Sun and M. 
Borodin urged the joint movement of 
laborers and farmers, giving strength 
to the further spread of radicalism. 
In the cities, radical propaganda was 
seldom carried on in the open. Butin 
Swatow and Canton, the Reds ruled 
for very short intervals. During these 
days, parades were frequent, strikes 
were common, and the proletarian die 
tatorship was in part enforced. In 
certain farming districts, land was 
forcibly taken away from the owners 
and confiscated. The wealthy were 
compelled to leave their homes and 
their land was distributed to the poor. 
The ownership of land by the poor was 
thus increased in certain sections of the 
country. But the poor could not till 
the land freely, for they had to attend 
to multifarious duties imposed upon 
them by the Communists, such as 
military drill, mass meetings, and oe- 
casional raids on the aristocrats who 
still remained on their estates. 

Red propaganda was officially sup- 
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in April, 1927, when the Man- 
churian war lord, Chang Tso Lin, with 
the consent of the foreign legations in 
Peiping, raided the premises adjoining 
the Soviet Russian Embassy in that 
city, and found a list of the names of 
Chinese Communists, the program of 
Red activities, and an account of the 
assistance which China had received 
from Soviet Russia in recent years. 
Soon afterwards, the Soviet Consulate 
in Shanghai was also put under police 
surveillance by order of the National- 
ist Government in Nanking. These 
moves helped to suppress communistic 
influence in China at least outwardly, 
and helped to check the most radical 
tendencies of the Chinese labor move- 
ment. 


LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 


The check of radicalism in China is 
the declared policy of the Nationalist 
Government in Nanking. To this 
Government due credit should also be 
given for the formulation of a definite 
policy toward labor, which, though 
necessarily experimental, is construc- 
tive and relatively more consistent 
than earlier governmental efforts in 
China. The Government’s attention 
was first drawn to labor problems when 
it seriously attempted to cope with 
the indiscriminate use of the strike as 
a weapon in the struggle between capi- 
tal and labor. The result was the Ar- 
bitration Act of April, 1928, which was 
promulgated by the Government as the 
first national legislation along modern 
lines dealing with the adjudication of 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployees. The act provides for a Board 
of Conciliation and a Board of Arbi- 
tration. If the workers on a public 
utility contemplate a strike, before the 
strike is declared the dispute must be 
submitted to the Board of Conciliation 
for investigation. If conciliation fails, 
the case must go to the Board of Arbi- 


tration, which will undertake to in- 
vestigate the dispute more thoroughly. 
While the dispute is under investiga- 
tion, neither a strike nor a lockout is 
permitted. 

In November, 1929, the Nationalist 
Government of Nanking finished the 
preparation of the Labor Union Law 
of China. By virtue of this law, male 
and female workers of the same trade or 
occupation may now organize a union 
to increase their knowledge, skill, or 
productive power, or to improve and 
maintain their standard of living. 
However, workers of the government, 
of public utilities, and of the army and 
navy, are not allowed to organize 
unions. No strike is allowed until the 
dispute is referred to arbitration. Ar- 
bitration failing, the workers concerned 
may declare a strike if two thirds of 
those present at a mass meeting vote by 
secret ballot in favor of the strike. 

Towards the end of 1929, the Fac- 
tory Law was also promulgated. This 
law provides that children under four- 
teen years of age are not allowed to 
work, that the working hours for adults 
are limited to eight hours per day as a 
principle but may be lengthened to ten 
under certain conditions, that wages 
are to be paid on the basis of the cost of 
living of the workers, that benefit and 
compensation are to be given to the 
workpeople in case of injury, sickness, 
or death and to female workers before 
and after childbirth, and that a system 
of employee representation is to be in- 
troduced into modern factories. 

Are these laws based upon the in- 
dustrial, economic, and social need in 
sufficiently large sections of the coun- 
try so that they can be enforced in the 
immediate future? Space does not al- 
low exhaustive discussion on these 
points; but these laws are frankly ex- 
perimental and China’s experience in 
industrial legislation is admittedly 
new. The territory of the country is 
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so vast and local conditions are so dif- 
ferent that the effective enforcement of 
these laws is not to be hoped for within 
a short time. 


OxssTacLEes TO ENFORCEMENT 


The major obstacles to uniform en- 
forcement are both internal and ex- 
ternal. Internally, China is unified 
only in name. Some war lords still 
ignore the orders of the Centra! Gov- 
ernment in Nanking. Local condi- 
tions sometimes prevent the provincial 
authorities from enforcing national 
laws. When the writer was traveling 
in the commercial and industria! cen- 
ters in China in 1929, he observed that 
the Arbitration Act was not enforced 
in the Provinces of Kwangtung and 
Fukien. 

External obstacles arise from extra- 
territoriality, which, as a diplomatic 
and international political issue, has 
already attracted wide attention in 
China and abroad. But the relation- 
ship between extraterritoriality and 
the enforcement of labor laws needs 
elucidation. It is clear that the exist- 
ence of concessions in China places 
foreign employers in these areas be- 
yond the reach of Chinese law and thus 
makes it impossible for the Chinese 
Government to enforce labor laws 
there. 

As an illustration, the work of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs in Shanghai 
may be cited. This is one of the effi- 
cient bureaus of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and is engaged in collecting, 
organizing, and publishing data on in- 
dustrial, economic, and social ques- 
tions. It is also in charge of the 
administration of the Arbitration Act 
so far as Shanghai is concerned. But 
in disputes arising between foreign 
employers and Chinese laborers in the 
International Settlement in Shanghai, 
the employers or their representatives 
seldom appear. In addition, when the 


Bureau seeks information on disputes 
and strikes, or on wages and cost of 
living, for compilation and _publiea- 
tion, only a small number of foreign 
employers are willing to codperate. 

Evidently, the pioneer endeavors of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs in Shang. 
hai may open up possibilities for the 
scientific study of social economics in 
China. Yet extraterritoriality is @ 
great hindrance toward the effective 
materialization of such a program. 

This explains in part the view of 
China’s delegates to the twelfth session 
of the International Labor Conference 
which was held in Geneva, 1929, when 
they urged the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality in China as a condition ante- 
cedent to the universal enforcement 
of the labor laws throughout the coun- 
try. 


CoNCLUSION 


The assemblage of facts as above 
given suggests certain tentative con- 
clusions. The significant causes of 
the Chinese labor movement are cul- 
tural, political, and socio-economic, 
But the movement is also being pushed 
ahead by the rise of the workers’ or- 
ganizations, the initiative of such or- 
ganizations having come from the mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang, from radicals, 
from students, and from leaders of the 
rank and file of labor. Radicalism in 
China is in some measure responsible 
for the radical tendencies of the labor 
movement. With the suppression of 
radical propaganda, the labor situation 
in China today becomes relatively 
more quiet. Then, too, the Kuomin- 
tang in its platform has definitely 
pledged to improve the conditions of 
city and rural labor, and it has rather 
consistently carried out its promises in 
certain directions. Under the guid- 
ance of the party, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Nanking is endeavoring to 
enact and enforce labor laws which 
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tend to stabilize economic and social 
conditions for a more wholesome in- 
dustrial development. Although the 
city workers have heretofore been the 
prime movers in causing general social 
unrest, yet the farmers today are grad- 
ually making their grievances widely 


known. As Chinese farmers far out- 
number the laborers in the cities, the 
agrarian situation will soon be more 


serious than the urban situation. 


Therefore, students of economics and 
sociology should pay more and more at- 
tention to farmers’ problems in China. 
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Chinese Money and Banking 


By Dickson H. LEAVENs 


Research Staff, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, Boston, Massachusetts; 
formerly, Treasurer, Yale in China, Changsha, China 


ROM the point of view of foreign 

trade and of large internal trans- 
actions, it usually is said that China is 
on the silver standard. This is good 
enough as a rough working assumption. 
But it must be clearly understood that 
this by no means implies all that we 
mean when we say that America is on 
the gold standard. In America, laws 
define the gold unit, provide definite 
regulations for the issuance of al! other 
forms of currency, lay down rules as to 
legal tender, provide for the free coin- 
age of all gold presented to Government 
mints, and make the Government 
responsible for the maintenance of 
parity between gold and the other 
forms of currency. What is more to 
the point, these laws are actually 
carried out. 

In China, laws covering some of 
these points have been promulgated 
from time to time in recent years, but 
there never has been a government 
strong enough to enforce them through- 
out the country. Thus, to say that 
China is on a silver standard simply 
means that for large transactions, 
silver is the medium of exchange, or at 
least the basis of the money of account. 
Silver is more and more taking the 
form of dollars coined by Government 
mints, but large quantities of it still 
circulate in other forms, and the re- 
lationship between various kinds of 
currency is determined by supply and 
demand, not by Government support. 
Moreover, for small transactions the 
standard is copper, and it fluctuates 
relatively to silver. In addition, more 
or less unregulated paper currency is 
issued by various banks and by govern- 
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mental bodies, and this circulates at a 
rate determined by the current degree 
of confidence in the issuers. 

Assuming, then, this qualified silver 
standard in China, we find that there is 
actually a large amount of silver in 
bank reserves and in _ circulation, 
Approximately 800,000,000 fine ounces 
of silver have been imported during 
the last twelve years, or nearly one 
third of the world’s production during 
that period. The banks in Shanghai 
held approximately 235,000,000 fine 
ounces in the Summer of 1930. The 
bulk of the monetary silver in circu- 
lation is in the form of Chinese 
dollars, of which several hundred 
million have been coined since 1914, 
To a large extent these have replaced 
the Mexican and other dollars which 
formerly circulated, although the name 
“Mexican dollar” still persists as a 
designation of this currency, which is 
officially referred to as “Yuan,” the 
same word as the Japanese “yen.” 
In spite of the widespread use of the 
dollar, most foreign exchange and 
wholesale transactions are carried on in 
terms of the Shanghai tael. 


Tue SHANGHAI TAEL 


Since the Shanghai tael is the most 
important currency in China from the 
point of view of foreign and wholesale 
trade, we may examine it in some de- 
tail. The Shanghai currency tael is 
based upon the Chauping weight tael, 
which is equivalent to 565.65 grains, 
and upon a fineness of 0.935,374, and it 


might therefore beexpected that it would 


be equivalent to 565.65 x 0.935,374 
= 529.094 grains of fine silver. How- 
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ever, in the case of the Shanghai cur- 

tael there is also a convention, 
or “olo custom” to be considered, by 
which it is agreed that 98 taels of the 
above weight and fineness shall be 
accepted as 100 taels of account. 
Just what was the origin of this custom 
is not certain, but it exists, and we 
have, therefore, as the actual equiva- 
lent of a Shanghai currency tael, 
529.094 x .98=518.512 grains of fine 
silver. 

This, however, is after all only a 
theoretical figure, and does not have 
the same significance as the legal 
definition of the United States dollar 
as equivalent to 23.22 grains of fine 
gold. In the United States, any one 
can exchange gold bullion for gold 
dollars at the mint on this basis, allow- 
ing time for the coining. In China, the 
tael is not a Government-ordained 
unit, but is based on conventional 
business practice. The currency tael 
of account is not represented by coins, 
but by uncoined silver bullion. This 
bullion is in the form of ingots or 
“shoes” weighing approximately fifty 
taels, shaped something like a Chinese 
woman’s small shoe, whence their 
name. Silver in this form is known as 
sycee, which literally means “fine silk.” 
Shoes of sycee are manufactured from 
imported bar silver by Chinese smelt- 
ing shops. The name of the smelting 
shop and the number of the furnace are 
stamped on the shoe with metal dies. 
Then it is examined by an expert from 
the Public Assay Office, a nonofficial 
organization sponsored by Chinese 
banks and merchants. He marks on 
it in Chinese ink the weight in taels, 
and the fineness, which he determines 
not by modern scientific methods but 
by his experience from the color and 
the appearance of the shoe. 

Scientific tests of these assays have 
shown them to be very reliable, and 


they are accepted implicitly by both 


Chinese and foreign banks. Since the 
smelting shops naturally do not work 
for nothing, they require, at latest 
reports, 521.619 grains of fine silver 
to turn out one tael which is theoreti- 
cally only 518.512 grains. 

In addition to the Shanghai tael, 
almost all large cities and some small 
ones have had their own taels, varying 
a few per cent from the Shanghai tael. 
Many of these are still used as the 
standard local money of account. 
Tael coins have not been issued except 
in rare instances, and those have never 
come into general use. Since Shanghai 
is the commercial center of China, the 
Shanghai tael is by far the most im- 
portant tael as concerns the foreign 
merchant. The only other one of 
interest is the Haikwan or customs tael, 
which is the money of account for the 
customs service. By treaty, it is 
equivalent to 1.1140 Shanghai taels. 
Trade statistics all appear in Haikwan 
taels. 


CoMPLICATIONS 


The newcomer in China chafes at the 
complications of the currency, and 
especially at the existence of the tael. 
All foreign exchange transactions take 
place via the tael; that is, American 
dollars or other foreign currencies first 
are converted into taels, and then the 
taels are converted into silver dollars if 
so desired. The rate between taels 
and silver dollars fluctuates daily, and 
in that, as in the rate between taels 
and foreign currencies, there is a spread 
between the bank’s selling and buying 
rates, so that at first sight the system 
seems to be designed chiefly to bring 
the banks an extra profit on their 
exchange transactions. 

In recent years there has been con- 
siderable desire for the abolition of the 
tael and the substitution of the silver 
dollar. There has been one funda- 
mental difficulty in the way of this. 
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i The sycee, which is the metallic basis of has been assuming an increasing im. rati 
4 the tael currency, although prepared portance, which is to be expected in par 
f and assayed by private organizations view of the fact that the United States, ten 
with no governmental control, has Canada, and Mexico produce about usu 

been found to be entirely reliable. three fourths of the total annual out- der 
4 On the other hand, the record of put. trie 
J Chinese mints has not been so good. Among gold-standard countries there var 
, In the case of provincial dollars, smal! is a par of exchange representing the on 
| silver, and copper, there have been ratio between the gold content of of : 
| many instances where the content of their respective coins. Between silver. tio 
i the coins has been reduced to the using China and gold-standard coun- Yo 
; profit of the mint officials. Naturally tries, there can be no fixed par, but cos 
there is a kind of movable par, which anc 


q there have been fears that the same 


would occur in the case of the national 
dollars. 

About ten years ago the foreign 
banks agreed that they would change 
from the tael to the dollar if the provin- 
cial mints were closed, and if al! dollars 
were coined in a national mint in 
Shanghai with a few foreign officials to 
check and certify the work. Chinese 
opposition to foreign control, and con- 
tinued civil war, prevented the carrying 
out of this plan, although a mint was 
built in Shanghai and machinery ob- 
tained. Meanwhile, however, the ex- 
perience with the national dollars 
coined at provincial mints has pleas- 
antly disappointed the prophets. The 
weight and the fineness have been very 
well maintained, except in one or two 
instances. 

AND ExcHANGE 
The exchange rates between China 


and gold-standard countries depend 


primarily upon the price of silver in the 
world market. On the other hand, 
fluctuations in the balance of payments 
between China and _ gold-standard 


fluctuates with the variation of the 
silver price in London or New York, 
This movable par, or parity as it is 
called, is the amount in gold cents or 
English pence which the silver im a 
Shanghai tael is worth at the day’s 
silver price in New York or London, 
Since, in general, the flow of silver is 
into China instead of out of it, it is 
better to take as the amount of silver 
in a Shanghai tael the 521.619 grains 
required by the smelting shops, rather 
than the theoretical 518.512 grains, 
Silver in New York is quoted in cents 
per ounce of 480 grains 0.999 fine, or 
479.520 grains 1.000 fine. In London 
the quotation is per ounce of 480 grains 
0.925 fine, or 444 grains 1.000 fine. 
Thus the corresponding parity ratios 
may be taken as 

521.619 521.619 

That is, the New York silver price 
multiplied by 1.088 and the London 
silver price multiplied by 1.175 give the 
equivalent value, or parity, of the 
Shanghai tael in gold cents and sterling 
pence respectively. 


and 


countries, and considerable speculative The New York and London silver an 
activity in Shanghai, react on the price _ prices are daily cabled to Shanghai, but, sil 
of silver. Before the war, the chief owing to the difference in time, are not th 
silver market was London, where a_ available until the opening of business i 


price is agreed upon daily by four 
firms who handle the orders of buyers 
and sellers from all over the world. 
In recent years, the New York market 


the next morning. The parity is 
computed and forms the basis on which 
the opening exchange rates are set, but 
this does not mean that the opening 
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rates will be exactly the same as 
parity. Parity merely represents a 
temporary par of exchange, but the 
usual considerations of supply and 
demand for exchange on foreign coun- 
tries enter in. Just as the extreme 
variation in New York exchange rates 
on London is determined by the cost 
of shipping gold, so the extreme varia- 
tion in Shanghai exchange rates on New 
York or London is determined by the 
cost of shipping silver. The freight 
and interest involved in gold shipments 
across the Atlantic set the gold points 
only about one half of one per cent 
above and below par; but the much 
greater freight and interest on ship- 
ments of silver between China and the 
West make the shipping points about 
two and one-half per cent on each side 
of the day’s parity. 

Thus, there is opportunity for con- 
siderable fiuctuation in exchange rates, 
even if the silver price did not vary 
from day to day. The silver price, 
however, is itself a very unstable 
variable. In the middle half of the 
nineteenth century it was about $1.30 
an ounce. In general, the trend has 
been downward since 1873, when the 
support to its price given by silver 
standards and bimetallism in some 
countries was removed. During the 
Great War—owing to decrease in 
production, to very greatly increased 
demand for coinage all over the world, 
to increased exports of raw materials 
from India and China, and to the 
general rise of all commodity prices, in 
which silver shared—the price rose to a 
level equivalent to that prior to 1870, 
and seriously threatened the token 
silver coins of many countries, because 
they thus became more valuable as 
metal than as coins. Beginning in 
1920, silver rapidly came down in price, 
production increased, India adopted a 
gold bullion standard and began to 


dispose of surplus rupees, and large 


quantities of silver were poured into 
China, until in June, 1930 the silver 
price reached an all-time minimum of 
15’/1¢5 d. in London and 3344 cents in 
New York. 

In addition to the long-time changes 
in the price of silver, the fluctuations 
from day to day, caused by changes in 
the flow of payments and by specula- 
tion, are very considerable. Even in 
prewar years, the annual range was 
often as much as twenty-five per cent 
of the average price for the year. In 
the wartime years, the range was much 
greater, as for instance a rise of about 
sixty-five per cent in 1919 and a drop 
of about fifty-five per cent in 1920. 
In some of the years since 1920, fluctua- 
tions have been small; but on the whole 
they have been about as large as before 
the war. Exchange has followed in 
sympathy with silver, but always with 
its own possible variations of about 
two and one-half per cent above or 
below parity. 


Errect oF ExcHaNGE ON TRADE 


As a result of these rapid and con- 
siderable fluctuations, all import and 
export business in China is highly 
speculative. The import trade in 
China until recent years has been 
carried on by foreign firms, acting 
either as sales agents of the foreign 
manufacturers or as_ independent 
middlemen, importing foreign goods, 
sometimes on definite orders from 
Chinese merchants, sometimes without 
such orders but with the hope of being 
able to sell the goods when they arrive. 

As a typical example, a Chinese 
merchant contracts with a foreign im- 
porter in Shanghai for a quantity of 
piece goods to be ordered and delivered 
in four months at a certain gold dollar 
price, which he must pay on arrival of 
the goods. The foreign importer the- 
oretically is perfectly safe, as he is 
buying with gold and selling for gold. 
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The Chinese merchant, on the other 
hand, is buying with gold and selling 
for silver. He may, if he wishes, make 
an exchange contract with the bank by 
which the bank agrees to sell him four 
months hence a New York draft for the 
necessary amount, at a rate which will 
be approximately that current now. 
If he does this, he knows in advance 
exactly how much his goods are going 
to cost him in silver, and he seems to be 
protected. However, if at the end of 
four months the rate then current 
would give him the gold draft for fewer 
taels, he will be sorry that he has con- 
tracted to pay a larger number of taels. 
On the other hand, if he does not settle 
exchange in advance, and the tae! cost 
of gold dollars goes up, he wil! wish 
that he had settled. 

Thus, in addition to his merchan- 
dising problems, the Chinese merchant 
must bet on what exchange is going to 
do. His success or failure in doing 
this may well be the chief element 
affecting his profit and loss account. 
The foreign importer, while seemingly 
protected by having the whole trans- 
action in gold, may find that exchange 
losses have made his Chinese customer 
bankrupt or at any rate unwilling to 
take the goods at the contract price. 
Thus, he may be forced to compromise 
on a lower price or be left with unsold 
goods on his hands. Similar problems 
confront those in the export trade. 

Theoretically, a high exchange rate, 
that is a high gold value for the tael, 
such as existed during and just after 
the war, helps imports, for the Chinese 
then can secure a greater quantity of 
foreign goods for the same amount of 
silver. At that particular time, how- 
ever, the high commodity prices in the 
West and high freights nullified this 
advantage to a considerable extent. 
On the other hand, a high exchange 
rate puts up the gold cost of exported 
Chinese products and tends to reduce 


the demand and encourage substitutes, 
and so reduce the export trade. 

Just the opposite effects are found 
from a low exchange rate, as at present, 
The cost of all imported commodities 
rises in sympathy, and the import 
trade is badly crippled, as recent re 
ports from Shanghai indicate. The 
ordinary Chinese consumer, with no 
knowledge of world economics, cannot 
see why he should pay a dollar and 
fifty cents for some imported article 
which has for many years sold at a 
dollar, and he stops buying. The 
export trade theoretically should be 
helped, but at present it is dull because 
of scarcity of commodities, due to the 
disturbed condition of the country and 
heavy taxation on the movement of 
Chinese produce from the interior. 


SPECULATION 


As in the case of an internal price 
level, trade can become adjusted to 
almost any exchange level; but the 
process of adjustment to a rapidly 
changing one is painful and wasteful, 
although it may bring profit to @ 
minority. ‘The business man perforce 
becomes a speculator in exchange; his 
thought and interest are almost in- 
evitably diverted to this and cannot 
be given whole-heartedly to problems 
of merchandising and management. 
A great deal of speculation is done by 
both foreigners and Chinese. The 
former buy or sell exchange on London 
or New York through the banks. The 
Chinese may also do this, but in addi- 
tion they speculate in actual gold bars 
on the Chinese Gold Stock Exchange, 
where the annual turnover is in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars gold. 
Comparatively little real gold changes 
hands, but transactions are nominally 
in terms of gold bars of a certain weight 
and fineness, whose price in taels 
fluctuates through the day. Settle 
ments are made monthly by paying 
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differences rather than by actual 
delivery. The speculation in exchange 
and in gold bars renders a certain 
economic service in providing means of 
hedging in mercantile transactions, but 
it also has a demoralizing influence on 
trade. 


CoInAGE 


Although the fluctuations in foreign 
exchange are of importance to the 
merchants and to wealthy Chinese who 
are using an increasing amount of 
imported goods, they affect to a much 
smaller degree the great mass of the 
people. The vagaries of the internal 
currency have much more to do with 
their daily life, for their transactions 
amount to only a small fraction of a 
silver dollar daily. The old copper 
cash—round coins with holes in them— 
have very largely disappeared from 
circulation in recent years. They have 
been melted up and replaced by ten- 
cash copper coins, which, however, do 
not contain ten times as much metal. 

The cash remains as a money of 
account, but payments are made in the 
ten-cash and twenty-cash coins, the 
latter, incidentally, containing less 
than twice as much metal as the 
former. As a result, the cash as a 
money of account has depreciated. 
While formerly, 1,000 to 1,200 actual 
cash were equivalent to a silver dollar, 
with the advent of ten-cash pieces the 
rate rose to 1,500 to 2,000. Then 
when the further depreciated twenty- 
cash pieces were coined, the rate for 
them rose to 3,000 to 3,500, and at last 
reports was over 4,000. 

These coins have largely been emit- 
ted by provincial mints, and the 
circulation of them often is not univer- 
sal. Since wages are fisually fixed in 
cash, the depreciation of the copper 
currency has been a great hardship to 
the poorer classes. Prices have risen 
proportionately to the copper-silver 


exchange rate, but wages, as usual, 
have lagged behind. 

In some places, there is no coin 
intermediate between the silver dollar 
and the copper coins. In others, silver 
ten- and twenty-cent pieces circulate, 
usually the product of provincial mints. 
These, however, pass as “small money.” 
Since the Government does not redeem 
them at face value in dollars, and since 
they contain a smaller proportion of 
silver than do dollars, their value in 
exchange depends largely upon their 
actual silver content, and to some 
extent onthe relative supply and 
demand. The most common of these 
coins in Shanghai pass at about $1.20 
small money to $1.00 big money. The 
rapacity of the mint officials has led in 
some cases to the coining of even poorer 
coins, so that one variety of twenty- 
cent pieces passed at $2.00 small money 
to the dollar. 

About fifteen years ago, the Peking 
Government coined some special ten- 
cent and twenty-cent pieces, and 
although the silver content was pro- 
portionately less than that of a dollar, 
Government redemption and a limited 
supply of them kept them at par with 
big money for a few years. Then too 
many were issued, they were not re- 
deemed, and they fell to the same level 


as ordinary small money. 


Paper Money 


Paper money was used in China in 
the ninth century A.D., and was re- 
vived in the time of the Mongol Dy- 
nasty, so that Marco Polo was much 
impressed by this wonderful way of 
making money out of paper. Ancient 
experiences with depreciated paper 
money did not, however, save the 
Chinese from similar and sad experi- 
ences in recent years. Notes issued 
by private banks, by official banks, 
and by provincial governments have 
in many cases depreciated and caused 
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great losses to the holders. Fortu- 
nately, there has been no nation-wide 
paper currency, the circulation of any 
issue being limited to one or two 
provinces, so that there has not been 
ahy universal time of depreciation. 
While one province was using de- 
preciated paper, another might be 
using notes that were still at par, and 
another might be using hard coin. 


Banks IN CHINA 


Banking in China has a long and 
interesting history, but we are here 
concerned with present conditions. 
The variety of the currency in cir- 
culation brings about a real economic 
need for places where one kind can be 
exchanged for another. In every city, 
there are many small exchange shops 
where dollars can be exchanged to 
small money or coppers, and where 
bank notes and coins not locally cur- 
rent are bought and sold. ‘There are 
larger cash shops, which in addition to 
exchange transactions receive deposits 
and make loans. Still larger organiza- 
tions may be dignified by the name of 
banks, conducted on Chinese lines, and 
filling an important place in the financ- 
ing of domestic trade. 

Until about twenty years ago, foreign 
exchange and the financing of import 
and export trade were carried on by 
foreign banks of various nationalities, 
of which the most important was the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, a British bank, organized in 
Hongkong in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. America has been 
represented by branches of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and a 
few smaller organizations. With the 
increasing number of Chinese who have 
learned foreign languages and methods, 
either in China or abroad, there has 
naturally arisen a desire to share in the 
profits of foreign exchange banking, 
and to finance the foreign trade of 


Chinese merchants directly. In the 
last twenty years a large number of 
modern banks, conducted on Western 
lines, with Chinese capital and manage. 
ment, have been organized. Some of 
these engage largely in domestic busi- 
ness, others also in foreign exchange, 
‘They vary considerably in the efficiency 
and soundness of their management, 
but the best ones have established their 
reputation and are doing a successful 
business. 

Two Government banks were or 
ganized in the last years of the Mancha 
Dynasty and were continued by the 
Republic in 1912—the Bank of China 
and the Bank of Communications, 
They suffered from having to make 
loans to successive governments, and 
some of their branches have been in 
considerable difficulties at times and 
have been unable to pay their bank 
notes. However, in view of the dis- 
turbed conditions of the last twenty 
years in China they have done re 
markably well, the Shanghai branch of 
the Bank of China having been a 
strong stabilizing force in times of 
financial troubles. 

In 1928, when the Nanking Govern- 
ment had,obtained nominal control of 
the whole country, a new bank, the 
Central Bank of China, was organized 
to serve as the official Government 
bank, and the other two were relegated 
to the position of semiofficial banks. 
An elaborate plan of organization has 
been drawn up for the new bank, in- 
cluding a separation of the banking 
and issue departments, similar to that 
of the Bank of England. Its progress 
will naturally depend upon the wisdom 
and the honesty with which it is man- 
aged, and upon the political and eco- 
nomic conditiéns of the coming years. 


Currency Rerorm 


Various plans for reforming Chinese 
currency have been suggested, notably 
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those of the late Professor Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, and of Dr. G. Vissering. In 
1908, at the request of the Chinese 
Government, the American Govern- 
ment appointed a commission on inter- 
national exchange. Dr. Jenks was the 
member of the commission who visited 
China, and he recommended a gold ex- 
change standard. The Manchu Gov- 
ernment did not carry out his pro- 
posals, but in 1911 invited Dr. G. 
Vissering, President of the Java Bank, 
to make a study of the currency prob- 
lem. Just at this time, the Manchu 
Government fell in the first revolution, 
but Dr. Vissering’s appointment was 
continued by the Republican Govern- 
ment. He recommended an eventual 
gold exchange standard, with certain in- 
termediate transition measures. With 
the succession of civil wars in China, 
no currency reform was undertaken by 
any of the short-lived governments. 

In 1928, Mr. T. V. Soong, Minister 
of Finance of the new Nanking Na- 
tionalist Government, invited Pro- 
fessor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, 
who had organized currency and 
financial reforms in many countries, 
to make a thorough study and rec- 
ommendations. Professor Kemmerer, 
with a staff of economic specialists, 


spent the whole of 1929 in China, and 
at, the end of the year presented his 
report to the Chinese Government. 
He recommends the adoption of a gold 
exchange standard, with a unit, the 
“Sun,” equivalent to forty cents in 
American money. This would be rep- 
resented in circulation by silver token 
coins, which would be redeemable in 
exchange on New York or London 
through a gold standard trust fund, to 
be administered by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The report recommends the gradual 
adoption of the system, beginning in 
the more advanced centers and grad- 
ually extending throughout the coun- 
try. Thus, for a time Shanghai would 
be on the new gold exchange standard, 
and Szechwan on the old silver stand- 
ard. The report also provides for reor- 
ganization of bank-note and subsidiary 
currency. 

The proposed plan is the work of 
experts, and probably represents the 
best ideal solution for China’s mone- 
tary problems. Whether it can be 
carried out will depend upon the 
strength and the stability of the 
Government and upon the skill and 
the integrity of the men who are 
entrusted with its management. 
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The Political History of China Under the Republis 


By Hariey Farnsworta MacNair 
Department of History, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HAT the intelligentsia of China in 

general and many of the common 
people never ceased to consider the 
Manchus who ruled them from 1644 to 
1912 as aliens, is a fact which many 
Westerners failed to perceive during 
the nineteenth century, but which is of 
importance in understanding develop- 
ments in that country for many years 
before the outbreak of revolution in 
1911. The Southern provinces were 
the last to be conquered by the Man- 
chus, and trouble might always be 
expected from them. Kwangtung in 
particular was ever in a state of revolu- 
tionary fermentation. This province 
has always been more affected by alien 
thought and alien blood than any other 
in China, for the reasons that Canton 
has long been the center of foreign 
trade, and that from that city thou- 
sands of Chinese have gone to foreign 
lands, many of these having returned 
with the ideas and the funds gained 
from residence abroad. 


TRANSITION FROM MoNarcHuy TO 
REPUBLIC 


For more than fifteen years before 
the outbreak of the revolt of 1911, Sun 
Yat Sen had been plotting in Kwang- 
tung, in Japan, in Hawaii, in the United 
States, and in Europe, the overthrow 
of the Manchus and the setting up of a 
republic instead of a monarchy. In 
December, 1911, Sun was elected 
“President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces of 
China”; from London he hurried 
thither to assume office. Before he 
could arrive, it had been agreed that he 
should shortly retire in favor of Yuan 
Shih Kai, the conservative strong man 


of North China. In general, Sun stood 
for democracy based on a generous 
franchise, a parliament with broad 
powers, and a weak executive. Yuan 
was the exponent of conservatism, a 
centralized government with a power- 
ful executive and a weak—or no— 
parliament. Broadly speaking, the 
two men represented the respective 
attitudes of South and North China, 

On February 15, 1912, three days 
after the abdication of the Manchu 
baby-emperor, Yuan was elected Pro- 
visional President of the Republie. 
This ended the first phase of the revo- 
lution as a fait accompli; the second 
quickly began. Dr. Sun soon lost any 
illusions he may have had with refer- 
ence to Yuan’s republican and demo- 
cratic principles. In the summer of 
1913 he and his revolutionary party, 
the Kuomintang, involved themselves 
in a rebellion against the Northern 
President in Peking. This was 
crushed with little difficulty and several 
of the Kuomintang leaders were pro- 
scribed as traitors, although the party 
itself escaped indictment and con- 
tinued to work vigorously for the ap- 
pointment of a responsible ministry. 
On November 4, less than a month 
after the convocation of Parliament, 
Yuan expelled the Kuomintang from 
that body, which then lacked a quorum 
and was dissolved two months later. 
Despite protests and plots, Yuan re- 
mained in control until the summer of 
1916. An attempt to establish a 
constitutional monarchy and_  en- 
throne himself ended in failure and 
the President died in June of that 
year. 

The death of Yuan, taken in con- 
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junction with the conditions which pre- 
yailed in China at that time, let loose 
forces which have controlled the coun- 
try to the present day. The dictator’s 
disloyalty to the republican ideal as 
demonstrated by his attempt to make 
himself emperor, the wasting of public 
funds raised in China and borrowed 
abroad, the growth of the power and 
the numbers of provincial military gov- 
ernors (tuchuns, tupans, tutuhs) and 
their satellites, the determination of 
Dr. Sun and his followers to rule South 
China—and the North if possible—and 
to establish a real republic and new 
social institutions, all united to render 
confusion worse confounded. As to 
the wisdom of attempting to change 
suddenly the form of government (as 
distinct from ending the pseudo-rule 
of an effete dynasty), whole volumes 
might be written. In addition to the 
problems of an essentially domestic na- 
ture were those of foreign or interna- 
tional relations—some new, others of 
old standing. 

On the death of Yuan, General Li 
Yuan Hung succeeded to the presi- 
dency. He had taken a leading part in 
the revolutionary movement in Wu- 
chang in 1911 and had been elected 
Vice-President at the time of Yuan’s 
election as President in October, 1912. 
Li reassembled Parliament and ap- 
pointed a Northern militarist, General 
Tuan Chi Jui, as Premier. As a be- 
liever in the Republic the new Presi- 
dent had considerable respect for 
Parliament; in this he differed from his 
militaristic Premier, who considered 
himself the source of power and had 
small use for parliamentarians and 
their methods, vocal and venal. Strug- 
gles shortly followed between Presi- 
dent Li, Premier Tuan (backed by a 
group of Northern military governors), 
and Parliament; between Peking and 
the provinces; and between North 
and South China. The cause of these 


struggles was mainly domestic, but into 
them entered the question of China’s 
breaking relations with Germany— 
which the American Government in 
February, 1917, had invited her to do— 
and later declaring war upon Germany 
—which the American Government 
had not invited China to do. 

To aid him in his difficulties, Presi- 
dent Li called upon a reactionary 
general, Chang Hsun, who is reported 
to have acted as the Empress Dowa- 
ger’s cart driver on her flight to Sianfu 
in 1900. Chang came quickly from 
northern Kiangsu with his army; on 
reaching the capital he demanded the 
dissolution of Parliament, to which 
President Li reluctantly consented. 
He next proceeded to restore the Man- 
chu emperor to the throne on July 1, 
1917. Within a fortnight the restored 
empire was overthrown and the king- 
maker was himself a refugee in the 
Dutch legation. 

The President then declined to con- 
tinue to function, and another general, 
Vice-President Feng Kuo Chang, on 
August 1 took over the acting presi- 
dency. This he held for the unexpired 
term of Yuan Shih Kai, until October, 
1918. Feng and Tuan belonged to 
rival cliques of the Northern militarists 
and did not coéperate any ‘more 
smoothly than had Li and Tuan. To 
prevent the election of Feng as presi- 
dent in his own right, Tuan convened a 
packed parliament known as the 
“Tuchuns’ Parliament,” which elected 
to the presidency Hsu Shih Chang, a 
former viceroy of Manchuria, who had 
been a friend of the late President 
Yuan. 


ForMATION OF CLIQUES 
During Hsu’s administration there 
were three outstanding cliques in the 
North, viz: the Anfu Club, headed by 
Premier Tuan; the Fengtien clique, 
headed by Chang Tso Lin, the ruler of 
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Manchuria; and the Chihli clique, con- 
trolled by Tsao Kun, the tuchun of the 
metropolitan Province of Chihli, and 
his chief supporter, General Wu Pei Fu. 
During the summer of 1920 the Feng- 
tien and the Chihli cliques determined 
upon the overthrow of the Anfu group. 
This was accomplished mainly by the 
army and the generalship of Wu Pei 
Fu. The result was the temporary re- 
tirement from public life of Premier 
Tuan (who now solaced himself by the 
study of Buddhist philosophy in Tient- 
sin) and the establishment of a Chihli- 
Fengtien government, over which 
Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria gradually 
gained control. 

In the division of the spoils by Tsao 
Kun and Chang Tso Lin after the over- 
throw of the Anfu clique, General Wu 
Pei Fu was left out; in consequence, 
there was little love lost between him 
and Chang. By 1922, the latter de- 
cided to eliminate Wu, and war be- 
tween the two generals broke out in 
April of that year. To his aid, Wu 
called from Shensi General Feng Yu 
Hsiang, whose star had been gradually 
revealing itself as one of the first mag- 
nitude. Chang Tso Lin was now 
forced to take refuge in Manchuria, the 
independence of which he shortly de- 
clared. 

Robbed of Chang’s support and that 
of other of his friends, and of course not 
recognized by the South, President Hsu 
Shih Chang resigned office early in 
June, 1922, at the suggestion of Wu 
Pei Fu, and retired to Tientsin to pur- 
sue Buddhist studies. Li Yuan Hung, 
who had been living in that haven of 
retired, resigned, or ousted officials for 
almost five years, was now persuaded, 
apparently much against his will, to 
resume the burdens of the presidency. 
Wu Pei Fu hoped that the restoration 
of Li might bring unity to the country 
by winning the support of the Southern 


provinces, The Parliament which he 


had been forced to dissolve in 1917, Ij 
now reconvened on August 1. 

Meanwhile, the war lord of Chihli, 
Marshal Tsao Kun, another of the late 
President Yuan’s friends, was harbors 
ing not very well-concealed ambitions 
to occupy the presidential chair in 
Peking. ‘Tsao’s adherents were able 
shortly to bring about strained relations 
between President Li and Generals Wu 
and Feng. As a result, the President 
filed from Peking to Tientsin on June 
13, 1923—one year and two days after 
his resumption of office. Tsao’s men 
assumed control of the Northern capi- 
tal until their master could purchase 
from Parliament (for $15,000,000 silver, 
it is reported) an election to the presi- 
dency. This office Tsao assumed on 
October 10, 1923. 


Forcerut Tactics 


The expulsion of Chang Tso Lin from 
China proper in 1922 did not end the 
quarrel between him and Wu Pei Fu. 
The latter, while keeping an eye on 
Chang, set to work to unify the coun- 
try by force rather than by diplomacy. 
By the summer of 1924, Wu was mili- 
tary overlord of most of China with the 
exception of the three southernmost 
provinces (Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and 
Yunnan), and of Chekiang, over which 
Tuchun Lu Yung Hsiang, an ally of 
Chang Tso Lin and the sole survivor of 
the Anfu clique, still remained in con- 
trol. In August, 1924, war broke out 
between Tuchun Lu of Chekiang and 
Tuchun Chi of Kiangsu—the latter an 
ally of Wu Pei Fu. In the following 
month, the super-Tuchuns Wu and 
Chang renewed their struggle directly 
in the North, while their respective 
allies fought around Shanghai. In 
both battle areas, the most conspicuous 
factors were disloyalty and treachery. 
By them, mainly, Lu was forced to flee 
from Chekiang to Manchuria; Chang’s 


Fengtien troops passed through the 
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Great Wall to threaten Peking; and a 
collapse of Wu Pei Fu occurred which 
forced the latter to flee southward by 
sea. Be it remarked to Wu’s credit 
that on this occasion he took refuge 
neither in Japan nor in a foreign treaty 
port, but in Central China. 

Dispatched by Wu to stop the army 
of Chang at Jehol (Chengtehfu) north- 
east of Peking, Feng Yu Hsiang sud- 
denly returned late in October to seize 
the capital. He imprisoned President 
Tsao, expelled the -Manchu emperor 
from his palace in the Forbidden City,' 
and—with the aid of Chang Tso Lin— 
proceeded to restore Marshal Tuan to 
power as Provisional Chief Executive. 
Dr. Sun was invited to go to the North 
to confer with Feng, Chang, and Tuan 
over the reorganization of the govern- 
ment. The Southern leader arrived in 
Peking on December 31, 1924, too ill 
to participate in further plans, and died 
there in the following March. 

A study of the political changes in 
North China from the death of Yuan in 
1916 to that of Sun in 1925 leads to the 
conclusion that the successors of the 
first substantive President, Yuan, were 
rather more than less fainéant rulers. 
Often they were able to force obedience 
to their orders hardly beyond the walls 
of Peking itself. Nevertheless, the 
fiction that he who held Peking was 
the de jure ruler of China, was main- 
tained by the powers down to 1927; and 
all attempts on the part of the South- 
ern Government to gain formal recog- 
nition ended in failure. 


MovemMEnts IN Sout CHINA 


Let us turn now to political changes 
and trends in South China. When 
Yuan unseated the Kuomintang mem- 
bers of Parliament in the Autumn of 
1918, many of them repaired to Can- 

!The Manchu emperor shortly took refuge in 
the Japanese legation and fled thence to Tientsin 
a few weeks later. 


ton. After the death of Yuan in 1916, 
Parliament was, as mentioned above, 
reconvened by President Li. The 
Kuomintang immediately renewed its 
struggles, and for this and other rea- 
sons, that potentially influential body 
accomplished nothing constructive. 
Then came its dissolution in June of 
1917, and again the Kuomintang par- 
liamentarians took refuge in Canton. 

The party now definitely broke with 

the Northern Government. In Janu- 
ary of the following year, a Southern 
Constitutionalist Government was es- 
tablished in Canton with a Directorate 
of seven members, of whom Dr. Sun 
was one. The new Government re- 
ceived the adherence of a considerable 
part of China south of the Yangtze and 
of Szechwan Province. The latter 
has, throughout the period under con- 
sideration, remained for all practical 
purposes independent of either North 
or South. 
._ It will be observed that though China 
became a participant in the World War 
in 1917, she remained at war within 
herself. When the time came to ap- 
point delegates to the Peace Congress 
at Paris, however, the rival govern- 
ments did agree upon delegates who 
represented their respective govern- 
ments. While the Chinese delegation 
at Paris presented a united front, the 
fact that it did not represent a united 
country greatly weakened its position 
and usefulness. The result was bitter 
disappointment to the Chinese people 
and their friends, who felt that the 
truth of K’ang Yu Wei’s dictum of 
1917, “there is no such thing as an 
army of righteousness which will come 
to the assistance of weak nations,” had 
been demonstrated. 

At this time was organized the pow- 
erful Student Movement, to which 
much of good and some ill must be 
attributed during the past decade. 
Encouraged by merchants and bankers. 
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students of all ages and both sexes 
staged demonstrations through a con- 
siderable part of the country. Early 
in March, 1919, they attacked three 
Anfu officials in Peking who, accused 
of being Japanophiles, were dubbed 
“national traitors”; the students forced 
their dismissal. They preached to 
the peasants and the proletarians in 
country and town; they translated, 
wrote, and scattered liberal, radical, 
and communistic literature among the 
people; they opened free schools for the 
poor; they organized a powerful and 
widespread anti-Japanese boycott. 

In these stirring times, the position of 
Dr. Sun and the Kuomintang left a 
good deal to be desired. Attempts 
made in February, June, and Septem- 
ber, 1919, to heal the breach between 
Peking and Canton by the conference 
method failed. On neither side of the 
Yangtze could unity be maintained; in 
the South as well as in the North, there 
were rival factions. At Canton, Dr. 
Sun was alternately in and out of 
power; when he was out he generally 
took refuge in his home in the French 
Concession at Shanghai. This was the 
case in the Autumn of 1919 after a de- 
feat by the Kwangsi military party, 
and again after a split in the Kuomin- 
tang itself in April, 1920. In Shanghai 
the Student Movement was most ac- 
tive and influential, and there, to the 
benefit of both, its forces and those of 
Dr. Sun linked up in 1919-1920. Dr. 
Sun’s aims and political philosophy 
were now studied by the students with 
renewed zeal and expounded by them 
to the common people. The Kuomin- 
tang derived new strength from the 
students and, reorganized, became in- 
creasingly nationalistic and opposed to 
the militarists with their belief in pro- 
vincial autonomy and feudal ideas and 
methods of government. 

In the Autumn of 1920, Dr. Sun’s 
faction in the Kuomintang was again in 


control of Canton and thither he re 
turned in November. During the 
preceding summer he had communi 
cated with the Peking Government 
and expressed his approval of a plan 
whereby both Northern and Southern 
Parliaments would dissolve, a new 
Parliament and a new President for all 
China be elected, and the old Northern 
and Southern Governments disappear, 
The fall of Tuan and his Anfu support- 
ers in July, 1920, the failure of Chang 
Tso Lin to approve the call for a na 
tional convention, and the restoration 
to power of Dr. Sun in Canton com- 
bined to prevent the carrying out of a 
really constructive measure. Regard- 
less of his devotion to constitutional- 
ism, Dr. Sun accepted an election as 
“President of the Chinese Republic” 
by a minority group of the old 1918 
parliamentarians, whose terms, how- 
ever elastic, could scarcely have been 
stretched to 1921. There were but 
222 votes cast, of which 213 were for 
Dr. Sun; inasmuch as a legal quorum of 
Parliament had been 580 and three 
fourths of these must have voted for 
the successful candidate, it is clear that 
his election was doubly lacking in 
validity. Nevertheless it served its 
purpose, and Dr. Sun was enabled 
again to raise his standard. 


Dr. Sun AGatn DEFEATED 

The Kwangsi military party which 
had ousted the Kuomintang from 
Canton in 1919 was still an obsta- 
cle, but in 1921 Dr. Sun was able to 
overcome it and bring Kwangsi into his 
fold. For a time it appeared possible 
that the neighboring provinces of 
Kiangsi and Fukien might be brought 
over to the Southerners. Before this 
could be carried out, however, General 
Chen Chiung Ming, who had been 
largely responsible for the overthrow of 
the Kwangsi forces which had made 
possible Dr. Sun’s latest return, re 
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yolted against the Government and, 
after a campaign during the summer of 
1922, overthrew Dr. Sun. During the 
struggle, and after Chen had captured 
Canton, Dr. Sun bombarded the city 
but was forced ultimately to retire to 
Hongkong on a British gunboat. 
Thence he returned to his residence in 
Shanghai. 

Expelled again from Canton, Dr. 
Sun made various attempts to obtain 
help from Canada, England, Hong- 
kong, the United States, Germany, and 
Soviet Russia. From the last-men- 
tioned only, was he able to obtain any 
satisfaction. Since early 1919, ap- 
peals to China and offers of assistance 
had been coming in from Russia, from 
the Russians themselves and from 
Chinese in that country. An appeal 
sent to Canton in March of that year 
praised Dr. Sun for his perseverance in 
marching “at the head of Chinese 
democracy against the Northern Chi- 
nese and foreign imperialistic govern- 
ments of oppression.”” The Govern- 
ment in the North was described as 
“the puppet of foreign bankers.”” The 
disappointment of China at Versailles 
was followed by sweeping and flattering 
offers from Moscow to return to China 
what had been taken from her by 
“the former Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment.” These were followed by sev- 
eral special missions. 

If not entirely deaf to the siren 
singers, both North and South China 
were extremely watchful of them. 
Until 1924, little progress was made by 
Russia in the North; but in mid- 
January, 1923, Mr. A. Joffe, head of 
one of the Russian missions, went from 
Peking to Shanghai to confer person- 
ally with Dr. Sun. After several 
conferences, the two issued a statement 
in which they declared that while both 
agreed that ‘‘the Communistic order or 
even the Soviet system cannot actually 
be introduced into China, because there 


do not exist here the conditions for the 
successful establishment of either Com- 
munism or Sovietism,” nevertheless 
“most cordial and friendly” relations 
existed between them. 

In February, 1923, Dr. Sun was able 
to return again to Canton to head a 
South China Government. To that 
city repaired Michael Borodin in the 
following August, on behalf of Soviet 
Russia, to act as adviser to Dr. Sun and 
the Kuomintang. A reorganization of 
the party was now undertaken. The 
model chosen was the Communist 
Party of Russia. Party lines were 
drawn tighter and re-registration was 
required, with the result that many of 
the earlier members of the party 
dropped out and authority became 
more than ever centralized in the hands 
of Dr. Sun and his personal followers 
and advisers. At the Party Congress 
held in January, 1924, admission into 
the party of Communists, which had 
been growing in numbers during the 
past five years, was permitted, with the 
proviso that the members were to 
accept Kuomintang principles and that 
the party did not accept Communist 
principles. 

The entrance of the Communists into 
the Kuomintang greatly enhanced 
their power; it was not they, but the 
Kuomintang who were changed in 
principle. Many of the members of 
the earlier Kuomintang would have 
nothing to do with the organization, as 
its complexion changed from yellow to 
red. In September, 1924, Dr. Sun’s 
son withdrew with his followers from 
the party as then administered; he 
later returned, however. Meanwhile, 
the struggle between Dr. Sun and Gen- 
eral Chen Chiung Ming for control of 
the province continued. Dr. Sun was 
forced to depend upon mercenaries 
from Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Hunan, 
who conducted themselves as con- 
querors rather than as fellow country- 
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men of the Cantonese. To maintain 
hirnself and pay his troops, Dr. Sun, 
the devotee of liberty, was forced to 
foster an arbitrary and tyrannical 
government which mulcted the prov- 
ince of enormous sums. 

The measures taken caused great 
dissatisfaction among the merchants in 
particular. Through their volunteer 
corps in various towns throughout the 
province, the merchants decided to 
overturn the Kuomintang government 
and restore General Chen to power. 
In mid-October, 1924, Dr. Sun crushed 
the merchants’ volunteer corps, many 
lives being lost and a considerable part 
of the city of Canton being destroyed. 
It was shortly after this event, which 
discredited Dr. Sun amongst a power- 
ful element in Kwangtung, that he was 
invited to go to the North to confer on 
the reorganization of the government 
with Generals Feng Yu Hsiang, Chang 
Tso Lin, and Tuan Chi Jui, after the 
overthrow of Wu Pei Fu. 


Dr. Sun’s Deatu 


Not the least ironic and romantic as- 
pect of Dr. Sun’s career was his death 
on March 12, 1925, in Peking—the 
base of power and conservatism against 
which he had struggled throughout 
his adult life. He died calling on his 
followers to fight on for the solution of 
the problems of China along the lines 
laid down by him by word and pen 
during the preceding quarter of a 
century. In death, Dr. Sun was in- 
finitely more powerful than he had ever 
been in life. Although a believer in 
Christianity, his apotheosis began at 
once, and what was practically a re- 
ligious movement got under way for 
which his Three Principles of the 
People (Nationalism, Sovereignty or 
Democracy, and the People’s Liveli- 
hood, that is, economic equality for the 
people) served as the main foundation. 

While agreeing upon the sanctity of 


their late leader, Dr. Sun’s followers 
were agreed upon little else. Imme 
diately there began a struggle over the 
succession to leadership of the Kuomin. 
tang. In Peking itself there was g 
conservative anti-Communist section 
of the party known as the Westem 
Hills Group, in opposition to the more 
radical groups there and elsewhere, 
In Canton, the Central Executive 
Committee of the party was controlled 
by a radical, pro-Russian, pro-Com- 
munist group known sometimes as the 
Elder Statesmen. Among these were 
Hu Han Min, Liao Chung Kai, and 
Wang Ching Wei. Generally opposed 
to these were Sun Fo, the late leader's 
son, and his followers, designated by 
some the Prince Faction. Hopeful of 
seizing control of the party was the 
Yunnanese General Tang Chi Yao, 
upon whom Dr. Sun had recently 
leaned. In less than two months 
after Dr. Sun’s death, the Kuomintang 
was struggling against the Yunnan and 
Kwangsi troops for control of Canton; 
the latter were defeated after several 
weeks of fighting. 

On May 23, 1925, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee passed a resolution 
announcing their inability to cojperate 
with the Northerners in the reorganiza- 
tion of the country, and calling for 
codperation between the Kuomintang 
and Soviet Russia. The Nanking 
Road shootings in Shanghai on May 30, 
the Shameen affair at Canton on June 
23, and other brushes between na- 
tionals of the treaty powers and Chi- 
nese students and laborers, strength- 
ened the position of the communistie 
wing of the Kuomintang in Canton and 
elsewhere. 

In June, 1924, a military academy 
had been established by Dr. Sun at 
Whampoa, a few miles from Canton. 
Russian military experts aided greatly 
in the organization and the manage- 
ment of this institution, which had for 
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its ultimate aim the education of 
officers for a national army. To head 
the school, Dr. Sun had appointed 
General Chiang Kai Shek, a native of 
Chekiang, who had once been chief of 
staff to General Chen Chiung Ming and 
had later turned against him. Follow- 
ing the assassination in August, 1925, 
of Liao Chung Kai and the arrest of Hu 
Han Min—both members of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee—General 
Chiang and Dr. Sun’s Russian adviser, 
Michael Borodin, rose to power in 
Canton, and the Communists became 
for the nonce supreme. During the 
next few months all military opposition 
to the Kuomintang-Communist group 
was overcome and preparations were 
undertaken for the northern campaign 
which Dr. Sun had long planned but 
had never been able to execute. 

By January, 1926, a split had taken 
place between Chiang and Borodin; the 
latter left Canton in the following 
month to visit Feng Yu Hsiang in the 
North. In March, Chiang conducted 
an anti-Communist purge of the Gov- 
ernment. Early in May, however, 
Borodin returned with means to win 
back Chiang temporarily, whereupon 
Chiang’s anti-Communist aids were 
As during the 
period of his headship of the Whampoa 
Military Academy, Chiang displayed 
remarkable ability in running with the 
Communist hare while hunting with 
the anti-Communist hounds. 

After bringing Kwangtung under his 
control, Chiang succeeded in obtaining 
Kwangsi. Part of Hunan was next 
won over by a union with Tang Sheng 
Chi, who rebelled against the governor 
of that province. By June, 1926, 
Chiang was able to send troops into 
Hunan to the aid of Tang, and the 
combined forces shortly moved into 
Hupeh. On September 6, Hankow fell 
to the Nationalists, as the Southerners 
were now called. Then Hanyang and 


Wuchang fell—the latter after a thirty- 
eight day siege. In November and 
December respectively, Kiangsi and 
Fukien went over to the Southerners. 
In January, 1927, Chekiang, General 
Chiang’s native province, joined the 
winning side; in March Kiangsu was 
captured. By the end of that month 
all of China proper except Shantung 
and Chihli, which were still controlled 
by Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria, was 
under either Nationalist control or that 
of generals who claimed to be friendly 
to the Nationalists. 


ComMuNIsM Causes CONFLICT 


But what appeared for a moment to 
be the dawn of victory for national 
unification, the application of Dr. 
Sun’s principles, and the making of 
China into a modern state qualified to 
take its place in the family of nations, 
proved to be a false dawn. The 
marriage of convenience between the 
Communist and Kuomintang Parties 
served mainly to show the incompati- 
bility of their temperaments. The 
arrival of the Nationalists in mid-China 
and the establishment of their power 
in the Wuhan cities of Hankow, 
Hanyang and Wuchang was followed 
in December, 1926, by the transfer of 
the seat of government from Canton to 
Hankow. The group in control here 
was under the dictation of Borodin and 
the Communists. At Nanchang, in 
Kiangsi, Chiang Kai Shek viewed with 
jealousy and alarm the developments 
at Hankow, and worked vainly for a 
transfer of the government to the base 
of his power in Nanchang. By the 
following March—approximately a 
year after Chiang had ousted the Com- 
munists from Canton—the split be- 
tween Borodin and Chiang and their 
respective henchmen came to a head. 
The Hankow Communists declared the 
deposition of Chiang as the command- 
er in chief of the Nationalist armies. 
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It was mainly as a result of this split, 
and in an attempt to discredit Chiang, 
that the outrages of March 24, 1927, 
upon the foreign community of Nanking 
were perpetrated by an advance guard 
under the control of a Communist 
general from Hunan. 

Chiang nevertheless shortly estab- 
lished a government of his own at Nan- 
king, and mutual recriminations be- 
tween Nanking and Hankow became 
the order of the day. In April, 1927, a 
raid upon the Russian Embassy in 
Peking, directed by Chang Tso Lin, 
now in control of the Northern capital, 
gave documentary evidence of the part 
being played in Chinese domestic and 
foreign relations by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In June, evidence was pre- 
sented at Hankow to Messrs. Sun Fo 
and Wang Ching Wei indicating that 
Borodin, by order of the Third Inter- 
national of Moscow, was planning the 
overturn of the Kuomintang and the 
institution of a completely commu- 
nistic government in China. As a re- 
sult, a number of Russian and Chinese 
Communists were forced to leave the 
country in July by the overland route 
through Northwestern China and Mon- 
golia for Russia. Among these were: 
Borodin; Eugene Chen (born a British 
subject), the fiery foreign minister of 
the Wuhan government; and General! 
Galens, who had been chief military 
adviser and strategist in the National- 
ist move to the Yangtze Valley. 
Madame Sun Yat Sen also shortly 
withdrew to Moscow. 

As a means of healing the breach 
between the radical Wuhan, the more 
moderate Nanking, and the almost con- 
servative Western Hills groups of the 
Kuomintang, General Chiang Kai Shek 
resigned his offices and retired to pri- 
vate life on August 12. Shortly after- 
ward he went to Japan. His absence, 
however, did not have the desired 
effect; accordingly he returned to China 


early in November. On December } 
he married Miss Soong, a sister of 
Madame Sun, of Madame H. H. Kung; 
and of T. V. Soong. This alliance 
enhanced Chiang’s position and that of 
what has come to be known in China ag 
the “Soong Dynasty.” In less than 
ten days after his marriage he was re 
quested to become generalissimo of the 
Nationalists—a request to which he 
was pleased shortly to accede. 

A Communist coup in Canton, con- 
temporaneous with the setting up of a 
“Red” government, was followed. by 
the fall of the city to a general who 
supported Nanking. Then occurred 
a wholesale purging of the city of 
Russian and communistic influence, 
accompanied by the arrest and severe 
treatment of the Russian consul 
general and the execution without 
trial of the Russian vice-consul and a 
number of other Russians suspected of 
communism. On December 15, Nan- 
king broke diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. Shortly afterward, Mr, 
WangChing Wei, the radical opponentof 
Chiang Kai Shek and thestormy petrelof 
the Kuomintang, withdrew from China, 

Early in February, 1928, the Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Kuomintang 


was held in Nanking. Dr. Sun’s Three — 


Principles were reaffirmed, communism 
and coéperation with Russia were de- 
nounced, and an attempt was made to 
limit or break the power of the peasant 
and labor unions which had wrought 
such damage to both foreign and na- 
tive property and caused such great 
confusion during the previous eighteen 
months. General Chiang was now re- 
appointed Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the party as 
well as of the Military Council, and 
commander in chief of the armies. 


Turmort Norta CHIna 


In the meantime, what of Peking 
and North China? The entente be 
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tween Marshals Feng Yu Hsiang and 
Chang Tso Lin following the seizure of 
Peking by Feng in October, 1924, and 
the setting up of Marshal Tuan as 
Provisional Chief Executive, were not 
of long duration. In slightly over a 

, Feng and Chang were at war. 
For a time it appeared that the Man- 
ehurian war lord would be crushed, but 
with the aid of Japan he recovered. 
Feng was forced to give up Peking in 
April, 1926, and Chief Executive Tuan 
again took refuge in Tientsin. For a 
time Peking was without a govern- 
ment. Then, in December, 1926, 
Chang appeared in the “capital.” On 
June 17, 1927, he announced himself 
as dictator and declared his opposition 
to Bolshevism. West of Peking, in 
the Province of Shansi, the “model 
governor,” Yen Hsi Shan, continued to 
rule independently. The Northwest- 
ern provinces were held by Feng Yu 
Hsiang. 

The attempts of the Nationalists to 
seize Peking and control the country 
north of the Yangtze during the sum- 
mer of 1927 failed. This was owing to 
their own divisions and to the sending 
of troops into Shantung by Japan in 
May and June. With the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nanking government in 
February, 1928, preparations were 
undertaken for another attempt with 
the aid of Feng and Yen. The latter 
dispatched troops along the Peking- 
Hankow railway, while Chiang ad- 
vanced by way of the Tientsin-Pukow 
line to the east. Again Japan inter- 
vened in Shantung, from Tsingtao to 
Tsinan, for the purpose of taking 
“adequate self-defense measures in case 
peace and order in districts where 
Japanese are residing is disturbed . . .” 
The result was a serious clash between 
the Japanese and the Nanking troops at 
Tsinan in May, which prevented 
Chiang from reaching Peking. Yen 
and Feng, however, continued their ad- 


vance, and on June 8, 1928, Yen’s 
Shansi troops were in the old capital; 
within a week the Peking-Tientsin 
area was controlled by the allies of the 
Nationalists, Chang Tso Lin having 
withdrawn to Manchuria, where, as he 
was entering Mukden, he was assassi- 
nated by a bomb explosion. 

October 10, 1928, the seventeenth 
anniversary of the outbreak of revolu- 
tion in Wuchang in 1911, was celebrated 
by the inauguration of the National 
Government in Nanking with Chiang 
Kai Shek as “President of the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of 
China.” Six days earlier, the rules 
regulating the organization of the 
government had been promulgated. 
The government is distinctly and 
frankly a party government—that of 
the Kuomintang—the party and the 
government being inextricably inter- 
locked by committees and councils, as 
in the case of Soviet Russia. Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen outlined the development of 
government in the country in three 
stages, viz.: Revolution or the Military 
phase, Tutelage or the Disciplinary 
phase, and finally that of the Constitu- 
tion, when the government shall be 
handed over to the “People” by the 
party.2, The ceremonies of October, 
1928, were considered to mark the end 
of the first phase and the opening of the 
second, which it is announced will 
continue to the year 1935. Subsequent 
events have caused doubt as to whether 
the first phase has actually ended. 


KvuoMINTANG ORGANIZATION 


Briefly, the organization of the 
Kuomintang is as follows. The su- 
preme organ of the party is the Na- 
tional Congress, which is theoretically 
elected by local units. It may be, and 

2 Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary. This, 
in the main, constitutes Part I of Dr. Sun’s 
“Plans for National Reconstruction,’ namely, 
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has been on one occasion—February, 
1928—according to common report, 
“packed.” The Congress meets bien- 
nially and elects the Centra! Executive 
Committee. The latter has thirty-six 
members, who meet quarterly and elect 
from among themselves a Standing 
Committee, which is the repository of 
power when the Executive Committee 
and the Congress are not in session. 
The Central Political Council (forty- 
nine to ninety-nine members) includes 
the Executive Committee and the 
Central State Council, and is largely an 
administrative body for the party, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. A Central Supervisory 
Council cojperates with the three 
governing bodies of the party by taking 
oversight of party matters at the will of 
the Executive Committee. 

The Government itself, known as the 
Five-Power Government, is composed 
of the Central State Council, which 
codrdinates the work of the five yiian— 
hence the term “Five-Power Govern- 
ment”—and codperates with the Cen- 
tral Military Council and the Centra! 
Research Council. The State Council 
has from twelve to sixteen members, 
who are appointed by the Central 
Executive Committee of the party. 
The Chairman of this Council (at 
present Chiang Kai Shek) is President 
of the National Government and 
commander in chief of the army and 
navy. The five yiian (councils or 
boards)—executive (under which are 
the ten ministries), legislative, judicial, 
examination, and control—are the 
highest organs for work in their re- 
spective spheres; but their deeds are 
subject to approval of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Central 
Political Council of the party. The 
latter appoints the yiian chiefs from the 
membership of the Central Political 
Council. The five to nine members of 
the Standing Committee of the Centra! 


Executive Committee constitute ig 
reality an oligarchy against whose will 
there is no appeal. There is no Billo 
Rights in the Organic Law promulgated 
in October, 1928, and if there were it 
would not affect the committee just 
mentioned, since that group is above 
the law itself. This accounts in part 
for the numerous arbitrary acts which 
have characterized the Nanking Goys 
ernment during the past two years. 


Program OvuTLINED 


At an Extraordinary Kuomintang 
Congress held at Canton in October, 
1926, a party program was adopted in 
considerable detail, to which, in the 
main, the Nanking Government still 
adheres. Lack of space precludes the 
mention of more than the outstanding 
features. Under the heading of do 
mestic policy, the aim was declared to 
be the bringing in of a uniform policy 
and economy for the whole country, 
with abolition of military governors 
and their system of regional military 
rule, and the establishment of an honest 
and effective government. 

With reference to foreign policy, the 
annulment of the so-called unequal 
treaties, the abolition of extraterritori- 
ality and consular jurisdiction, and the 
negotiation of new treaties which shall 
guarantee the complete independence 
of China as a sovereign power, are to be 
sought; also the prevention of foreign 
investments having “colonial-political 
exploitation” for their aim. Tariff 
autonomy was to be achieved and 
Likin (internal taxation) was to be 
abolished. The former was accom 
plished in 1929, but the latter has not 
yet been carried out. 

All illegal and arbitrarily imposed 
taxes were to be abolished and a uni- 
form control of the national finances, 
including a uniform system of legal 
tender, was to follow, with the imposi- 
tion of a progressive income tax and 
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reform of the land taxes. The im- 
provement of means of land and water 
communication and _ transportation, 
including the building of roads and rail- 
roads and the regulation of rivers, was 
to be undertaken; also the develop- 
ment of new ports—especially that of 
Whampoa, which would weaken the 
position of Hongkong nearby. 

The educational system was to be 
reformed; mission and private schools 
were to be required to register with the 
Government and to be brought thereby 
under the control of the national sys- 
tem. ‘Teachers were to be paid regu- 
larly and protected by insurance and 
pensions. Popular education was to 
be fostered by teaching the masses, in- 
cluding the officers and soldiers of the 
army, to read at least simplified Chi- 
nese characters. 

Banditry was to be exterminated and 
the culture and smoking of opium 
prohibited. All armies were to be 
brought under Kuomintang control and 
the military were to be subject to the 
Political Committee of the party. Mil- 
itary-political academies of the type of 
the Whampoa Military Academy were 
to be established. The civil and the 
military were to bestrictly differentiated 
and the civil authorities were to be 
subordinate to the military in time of 
war. 
Women were to have the same po- 
litical, social, and economic rights as 
men. Chinese industries were to be 
encouraged and protected, and aided by 
subsidies and reduction of taxes. Any 
special privileges which foreign manu- 
facturers might be enjoying which gave 
them an advantage over native manu- 
facturers were to be abolished. Tech- 
nical industrial schools were to be es- 
tablished. Farmers were to be aided 
by reductions in rent, the imposition of 
uniform land taxes, improvements in 
irrigation, afforestation, and the estab- 
lishment of agricultural banks, farm- 


ers’ codperative societies, and village 
self-government. They were to be 
protected from depredations by sol- 
diers and were to be allowed to form 
unions. 

China was declared to be in a semi- 
colonial condition, which was responsi- 
ble for the general backwardness of the 
country. To overcome this, labor was 
to be especially protected by new 
laws, by the shortening of the hours of 
labor—the maximum to be fifty-four 
hours per week—by recognition of the 
right of the workers to strike and to 
form unions, by insurance, by the for- 
mation of codperative stores and by 
the establishment of schools for the 
children of employees. The welfare of 
the army was to be brought about by 
education, by regular pay, by retirement 
allowances, by pensions for families of 
those killed in action, and by the 
training of soldiers in civilian profes- 
sions so that on retirement from the 
army they might be qualified to func- 
tion as good citizens. 

The interest of the Kuomintang in 
the Chinese living abroad, who con- 
tributed in no small degree to the rise 
and the development of Dr. Sun and 
his party, was shown in a special sec- 
tion of the party program. It was 
declared that the Government must in- 
sure to such Chinese equal treatment 
with the natives of the countries to 
which they had emigrated; that chil- 
dren of Chinese emigrants who desired 
to return to China for educational pur- 
poses should receive “special considera- 
tion by the Government”; and that 
Chinese who returned to China from 
foreign lands for the purpose of aiding 
the country should receive “special 
support and assistance from the Gov- 
ernment.” 

A fair degree of progress in carrying 
out parts of this program is to be noted, 
although it is so broad as to require 
several decades even under the most 
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favorable conditions—and such cannot 
truthfully be said to have prevailed in 
China during the past few years. The 
charge is commonly made that the 
present Nanking Government is more 
interested in gaining and holding the 
support of the bourgeois merchants and 

ers than in aiding the farmers and 
the laborers of the country. The 
attempts of the Government to cen- 
tralize civil and military authority in 
itself, have caused it to come into both 
active and passive collision with the 
age-old forces of familism, particular- 
ism, sectionalism, and tuchunism. As 
mentioned earlier, the Government is 
that of a party; but the party itself is 
divided and the Nanking rulers belong 
mainly to one faction. A considerable 
degree of unity characterizes all fac- 
tions when it comes to the facing of 
foreign problems, but is conspicuously 
lacking in domestic affairs. As a wart 
on a man’s nose is more noticeable than 
an internal cancer, so it is with refer- 
ence to the foreign and the domestic 
problems of China; the foreign wart re- 
ceives considerably more attention than 
the domestic cancer. 


A Periop or Miirary Peace 


_ From the taking of Peking by the 
Nationalist allies in June, 1928, until 
March of the following year, there was 
peace in China from a military point of 
view, although internal political strife 
between the Central Government and 
five regional areas went on almost un- 
interruptedly, as was also the case 
between conflicting forces in the Gov- 
ernment itself. In Manchuria, Chang 
Hsueh Liang succeeded his father, 
Chang Tso Lin, as ruler of the Three 
Eastern Provinces. In December, 
1928, young Chang raised the Nation- 
alist flag in Mukden, thus recognizing 
Nanking as his superior. He himself 
had been appointed a member of the 
State Council of the Nationalist Gov- 


ernment two months earlier. The 
chief significance of the union of Man. 
churia and China proper was that, 
theoretically at least, Nanking became 
the director of Manchuria’s foreign 
relations. In Shansi and Chihli, Yen 
Hsi Shan wasin control. Over Kangy, 
Shensi, and Honan, Feng Yu Hsiang 
ruled with little or no supervision from 
Nanking. In the Wuhan area, includ- 
ing the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, 
Li Tsung Jen was in control. His 
attitude in 1927 had been a factor in 
the retirement of Chiang Kai Shek. 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung were more or 
less under the control of Li Chih Shen, 
who at times was an adherent of Chiang 
and Nanking. 

President Chiang addressed a meg- 
sage to the Chinese people on New 
Year’s Day, 1929, in which he directed 
the attention of the country to the 
strength of Japan and the weakness of 
China. The differences between the 
two countries he attributed largely to 
the unselfishness of the Samurai of 


Japan during the revolutionary period | 


of the nineteenth century, and to the 
selfishness of Chinese militarists im 
thetwentiethcentury. Hecalledonthe 
latter to disband their armies and work 
unitedly for the country. Less thana 
week later a disbandment conference 
opened in Nanking which was attended 
by Chiang, Yen, Feng, Li Chih Shen, 
Li Tsung Jen, and Ho Ying Ching— 
the last-named of whom had protested 
against Chiang’s retirement in August, 
1927. For the first time since the fall 
of the Manchus in 1912, the outstand- 
ing military leaders of the country met 
in conference. It was agreed that the 
armed forces should be reduced to 
sixty-five divisions of eleven thousand 
each. It was estimated that such @ 
force could be maintained at a cost of 
$192,000,000 silver per annum. A dis- 
bandment loan of $50,000,000 silver 
was undertaken. 
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Regionalism, provincialism, jealousy, 
and suspicion were too strong to permit 
disbandment and actual unity to be 
brought about. In March, the Kwangsi 
faction of the Left Wing of the Kuo- 
mintang, under the dictation of General 
Li and General Pei Tsung Hsi, defied 
Nanking from the Wuhan area. With 
the aid. of Colonel Max Bauer, some- 
time chief of staff to General Luden- 
dorff, at this time military adviser to 
Chiang Kai Shek, the last named was 
able early in April to crush the rebel- 
lion temporarily and seize Hankow. 
Between February and May, Nanking 
was engaged also in putting down an 
insurrection in Shantung of Chang 
Chung Chang, one of the late Chang 
Tso Lin’s old adherents, who had re- 
turned from Dairen, where he had 
lived for some time under Japanese 
protection. 

Searcely had Wuhan and Shantung 
been squelched when a break between 
Feng Yu Hsiang and Nanking occurred 
in May. In the following month Feng 
was bought off by the Government. 
So uncertain was the situation that 
Nanking was forced in April to request 
Japan to postpone for a short time the 
removal of her troops from Shantung, 
until the Nanking forces could take 
over the evacuated area which had been 
held by Japan since the Spring of 1928. 


- The Central Government had no in- 


tention of allowing Feng to control 
Shantung. 


FurtHer Revoits AGAINST 
NANKING GOVERNMENT 


By mid-September, General Chang 
Fa Kwei, of the Kwangsi faction, left 
Ichang on the Yangtze to march south- 
east to capture Canton. His aim was 
to establish a radical government with 
the aid of the Left Wing of the Kuo- 
mintang, now known as the Reorgani- 
zationist group. Wang Ching Wei, 
Chiang’s old radical rival, gave the 


revolt his blessing, as was to be ex- 
pected. In spite of this, the move- 
ment collapsed early in December and 
Canton continued under the control of 
Nanking. In the meantime, during 
October and November, another serious 
break occurred between Nanking and 
the Northern generals, Feng and Yen. 
Either on account of the trouble with 
Russia over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way or because of additional payment 
of funds to Feng and Yen, or possibly 
both; a truce was arranged between the 
warring groups. 

But China was not yet ready to 
settle down. On November 3, 1929, 
General Shih Yu San rebelled at Pu- 
kow, directly across the river from 
Nanking, and cut railway communica- 
tions with the North. A month later, 
General Tang Sheng Chi, an ally of 
the Kuomintang in its advance to the 
Yangtze in 1926, rebelled in Central — 
China against the Government and 
issued a manifesto signed by a con- 
siderable group of Northern generals, 
in which President Chiang was bitterly 
denounced. Wang Ching Wei and the 
Reorganizationists now gave this move- 
ment their blessing. For a time it 
appeared that the Right Wing Kuo- 
mintang Government of Chiang Kai 
Shek at Nanking must fall. Foreign- 
ers were evacuated from the capital in 
considerable numbers, as they had been 
in the Spring of 1927. But again the 
Government was saved, partly by the 
loyalty of certain of its subordinates, 
partly by the defection of some of 
Tang’s supporters who had no wish to 
aid in the formation of a radical 
Reorganizationist government under 
Wang Ching Wei, and partly by the 
announcement of Yen Hsi Shan and 
Chang Hsueh Liang that they were on 
the side of Nanking. On December 
12, Wang Ching Wei was solemnly ex- 
pelled from membership in the Kuo- 
mintang by Nanking, and the Gov- 
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ernment was able to finish the year 
1929 with an uncertain degree of equa- 
nimity. 

Recent events have shown that the 
struggle is not finished between Nan- 
king and either the North or the South. 
The most ardent friend of China can 
searcely claim that the Government of 
Nanking is either ideal or stable. He 


can say, however, that it has accom- 
plished more than any other govern. 
ment that has held sway in the coun- 
try since 1911, and that there is little to 
indicate that any group which may 
overturn the existing Government will 
be able to establish one which will 
accomplish more for the country along 
either domestic or foreign lines. 
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Communist Policy and the Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution 


By Maurice T. Pricz, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


HE recent nationalist movement in 

China, as depicted in contempo- 
rary accounts, brings before the his- 
torian and the social scientist an 
intriguing problem, viz., how far a 
dominantly agricultural people, ex- 
tremely decentralized in its political 
and social controls, may be able to 
mobilize the integrated organization 
and the psychological attitudes neces- 
sary for a highly complex representa- 
tive nationalist movement, such as the 
Chinese Nationalist Revolution of 1923 
to 1927 claimed to be. 

That a military leader with a su- 
perior army may annihilate opposing 
forces and develop a unified machinery 
for governing such a people, is a his- 
torical commonplace. An oligarchy of 
strategists—whether native or im- 
ported—may have similar success so 
long as they remain unified, remain 
master of their armies, and institute 
civil policies not so tyrannical as to 
cause mass rebellion or the ascendancy 
of a rival government. But when a 
prospective oligarchy attempts to in- 
clude “representatives of the people” 
and to organize a mass revolution 
through coéperation with such repre- 
sentatives—and, note, in a dominantly 
agricultural people accustomed to very 
decentralized social and political con- 
trols—we are interested in observing 
how the organization and the attitudes 
necessary for such a “national” enter- 
prise may be developed. 

The question is, Was the Chinese 
Nationalist Revolution such a move- 
ment? If so, just how did it become 
such, and what are the prospects that 
it will continue to be such? The pres- 


ent paper treats of one factor in that 
movement which seems to have con- 
centrated for some time on a unifying 
policy: it is an introduction to com- 
munism’s purpose, policy, program, 
and more general tactics in that move- 
ment.! - 


Moscow THE INSTIGATOR OF 
CoMMUNISM 


Whether overrated or underrated, 
the trails to Moscow lead to the most 
consistent perspective of communism’s 
aim and activity in China. This is 
inevitably so, for no party can remain 
communist except as an integral unit of 
the Communist International, whose 
headquarters are at Moscow. From 
the Kremlin, revolutionary socialism 
throughout the world draws its philos- 
ophy, its objectives, its technique, its 
backing, and its support. To the 
Kremlin it must report its activities 
and take its experience for criticism, 
advice, and final command. Under 
the eye of the Kremlin’s officially com- 
missioned messengers and secret ob- 
servers, it carries on. 

The key principle in any national 
communist movement, therefore, is the 
Communist International’s philosophy, 
objectives, and methods. These cen- 
ter about world revolution, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat over the 
corpse of “capitalism,” and the in- 
auguration of international communis- 
tic socialism. Current ethical stand- 


1 Such limitations are at present necessary in 
view of the dearth of documents from China. 
The writer has been still further confined to ma- 
terials at the University of Washington and ob- 
tainable through interlibrary loans. 
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ards are held to be capitalism’s 
defensive lies, and religion is the opiate 
with which capitalism deadens its 
conscience. As capitalism uses force 
to maintain its wrongs, revolution must 
use force to overcome capitalism and 
uproot the wrongs.? Obviously, the 
seizure of power is practicable only 
after the mobilization of the masses 
through educational propaganda and 
through providing them with organiza- 
tional experience. 


Empnasis Upon THE ORIENT 


The place of the Orient in this world 
revolution, indicated in earlier years by 
Lenin, came out afresh in the closing 
days of the Soviet Russian Revolution 
of 1917. An article on November 19th 
in Pravda, the official organ of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, stated: 


The army of the Russian Revolution de- 
rives its strength from countless reserves. 
The oppressed nations of Asia (China, 
India, Persia) are just as eager for the fall of 
the régime of capitalistic oppression as are 
the oppressed proletarian masses of Europe. 
To fuse these forces in a world revolution 
against the imperialistic bourgeoisie is the 
historical mission of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Russia. 


In July, .1920, at the time of the Sec- 
ond Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, Kamenev declared that it 
was under the general staff of the Third 
International that the world army was 
starting this victorious campaign. A\l- 
ready the Orient was moving: declared 
Lenin in 1913, “Following the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905, the democratic 
revolution rapidly spread over the 
whole of Asia—in Turkey, Persia, 
China, etc.” 


* “Revolution,” says Trotsky in his Defense of 
Terrorism, “‘is founded on intimidation—it kills 
individuals, it intimidates thousands. Thus a 
conscious minority dynamically converts itself 
into a majority by slaying its main opponents 
and terrorizing the rest.” 


As the years 1917 to 1920 showed the 
fiber of European capitalism to be 
tougher than had been anticipated, 
more importance was attached to the 
Eastern “reserves.” The movement 
in the “colonies and semicolonies” 
became necessary to the weakening and 
the defeat of the European countries, 
for the capitalist powers—chiefly Great 
Britain—were dependent for their very 
existence upon “exploiting” the Orient, 
As events in China developed, Lenin 
declared that they would affect the 
entire international balance of power— 
indeed, were bound to destroy that 
balance. And finally, in May, 1925, as 
the “Imperialists” saw their hold upon 
China being threatened by the spread- 
ing revolutionary spirit there, the 
plenum of the E.C.C.I. (Executive 
Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional) officially declared that the 
questions of supreme moment at that 
time were the situations in China and 
England, and the approaching war of 
the whole capitalist world against 
revolutionary China and the Soviet 
Union—in which England of course 
was the prime leader. 


Causes or New EmpuHasis 


The change in the emphasis upon the 
Orient and upon China in particular 
during these years grew out of two 
things—the changing policy of the 
U.S.S.R. and the developing situation 
in China. Although at the end of 1917 
two million gold rubles had been voted 
for propaganda in Western Europe to 
set the revolutionary tinder aflame, by 
1920 and 1921 the resisting power of 
European capitalism and the urgency 
of industrial and financial reconstrue- 
tion in Russia itself had compelled 
those at the helm to establish diplo- 
matic relations, seek recognition, and 
adopt a “New Economic Policy” of 
codperation with capitalist states, sym- 
bolized in the Anglo-Russian trade 
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agreement of March, 1921. Obvi- 
ously, now, the Soviet’s Foreign Office 
policies demanded a certain circum- 
spection and appearance of innocence 
of all subversive intentions, and hence 
propaganda for world revolution went 
underground. The slogan of “World 
Revolution” did not even appear on 
Moscow’s placarded walls on May 1, 
1922. The fact is that belief in its 
imminence had been displaced by 
resignation to more gradual and ap- 
parently necessary processes. In an 
article published early in 1923, Lenin 
declared : 


In order to safeguard our existence until 
the next military collision between the 
counterrevolutionary imperialist West and 
the revolutionary and nationalist East, 
between the most civilized states of the 
world and states backward in an Eastern 
fashion, but nevertheless constituting a 
majority—this majority must be given time 
and opportunity to become civilized. We, 
too, are not sufficiently civilized... . 
[i.e., industrialized]. 

Thus the pendulum had swung from 
belief in an imminent and almost 
spontaneous world revolution to a 
program of detailed reconstruction. 
With its swing, the leaders of the Com- 
munist International settled down to a 
careful systematizing of their revolu- 
tionary experience and a_ thorough 
“concretisation”’ of a full technique of 
organization and propaganda, as dis- 
closed by the reports of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth World Congresses of 
the International. It is true that after 
Lenin died and the nationalist move- 
ment in China got under way, in 1925, 
the prediction of an imminent attack of 
the capitalist West upon Russia and the 
East was substituted for the prediction 
of imminent world revolution. This 
became a powerful incentive and seems 
to have speeded up tactics in China; 
but meanwhile the organization of 
activities had gone on. 


Soviet ANALYsIS OF CHINA 


In view of the increasing impo rtance 
attached to the Orient, and in the light 
of the elaborate systematizing of revo- 
lutionary ideology and technique, we 
find the Moscow strategists, with the 
aid of specific research, making a very 
definite analysis of the Chinese situa- 
tion, and, after testing the susceptibili- 
ties of various groups, drawing up a 
very definite scheme of procedure. 
First of all, in their analysis, they had 
noted China as an or “back- 
ward” country with a comparatively 
small number of “proletarians”—.e., 
wage-earners without either individual 
capital or shares in family property. 

Here might have been an obstacle to 
early Marxians. But by the Second 
Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, in July, 1920, in spite of the fact 
that modern industrial organization 
and wealth was beginning to appear 
necessary to enable Russia herself to 
fight the West, Lenin proclaimed pub- 
licly: “One must abandon scientific 
prejudices that each country must pass 
through capitalistic exploitation; the 
power of Soviets . . . can be estab- 
lished in those countries in which 
capitalist development has not at- 
tained any serious proportions.” If 
his 1923 statement, quoted above, 
seems to contradict this declaration, at 
least the 1920 proposition indicates the 
direction actually taken in the Com- 
munists’ policy for China. 

The next point in the analysis was 
that China presented a hierarchy of 
exploitation resting largely upon the 
backs of the workers and the peasants, 
but also restricting the freedom and the 
profits of the shopkeepers or “petty 
bourgeoisie,” the industrialists, and 
some of the merchant class—though 
many of the last group were profiting 
chiefly through foreign trade with 


“imperialists.” The wages, the hours, 
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and the general conditions of the pro- 
letariat—the city workers as wel! as the 
rural laborers, estimated at thirty- 
seven million by Tang Ping Shan— 
were pitiful. Half the farm population 
of the country were tenants or semi- 
tenants, exploited unbearably by the 
landlords and the usurers. The em- 
ployers and the landlords were upheld 
in their exploitation of the masses by 
militariats, who, as masters of their 
politically and militarily separate ter- 
ritories, moreover, taxed the people 
outrageously and allowed their soldiers 
to live upon them and ravage them 
practically at will. The militarists in 
turn were kept in power by subsidies, 
munitions, advisers, and general sup- 
port, from the imperialist powers, who 
furthermore, when necessary, throttled 
efforts of the workers and the indepen- 
dent revolutionaries to throw off mili- 
tarism’s yoke by the direct use of 
gunboats and soldiers—as in the case of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai strikes, 
and Sun Yat Sen’s attempt to secure 
Canton customs revenue. The im- 
perialists meantime were reaping enor- 
mous profits by dumping goods on 
China’s markets which she, bound by 
“unequal treaties,” could not oppose 
so long as sleek lucrative militarism 
kept her divided, helpless, and chaotic. 
What more ideal conditions could be 
found for the hatching of revolution? 


Workine Various Groups 


The problem of the Russian strate- 
gists now became one of personnel, of a 
unifying ideology, and of organization. 
There were guilds of employers and 
employees; but, presumably, since 
these crossed class lines, they would 
prove useless or soon die out. ‘There 
were no labor unions as such. This 
provided a really unique opportunity, 
for unions in the West had proved 
“yellow” and “black,” preémpting the 
field of proletariat organization and yet 


opposing genuine revolutionary social. 
ism. There were peasant societies, 
which, opportunely, were already im 
censed over the excesses of bandit 
soldiery. The bourgeoisie, particu. 
larly the industrialists and the “upper 
strata of the commercial bourgeoisie,” 
while its interests were “still to a large 
extent confined to the spheres of 
influence held by the various im 
perialist countries,” and itself had 
“not matured far enough to make its 
aspirations for the unity of the country 
the dominant factor in the political 
life of China,” was nevertheless “not 
interested in the wars between the 
militarists.” 

The most country-conscious Chinese 
were those abroad, the older Western 
returned students, the “intelligentsia,” 
and the rising generation of students, 
Had not these groups, even though with 
the help of scheming military and politi- 
cal leaders, organized the 1911 revolu- 
tion and destroyed the Manchu régime, 
and were there not now scattered indi- 
viduals and groups, including Sun Yat 
Sen, the leader of 1911, eager to have 
a unified country with international 
status on a level with their ambitions 
and self-prestige? There was even 8 
Socialist Party claiming to have had 
four hundred branches a couple of 
years after the revolution. 

If, now, these self-conscious groups 
could be made to accept enough of the 
Communist diagnosis of the country, 
not merely to make them join a move- 
ment for the unification of the country 
but also to accept the imperialist-ex- 
ploitation ideology, it should be possi- 
ble to swing them behind a “national 
emancipation” revolution that would 
embrace workers, peasants, and many 
bourgeoisie. The workers’ attention 
could be centered upon their immediate 
exploiters, upon imperialist employers 
(as in foreign-owned factories) oF 
imperialist communities (as Hongkong) 
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whenever possible, and upon imperial- 
jsm as the power fostering and making 

ible all other forms of exploitation. 
A “united front”’ could be maintained 
to bind together all classes of society 
into a national movement. The big 
commercial bourgeoisie now associated 
with the imperialist trade would aban- 
don the revolution as soon as they 
dared, for their profits would be lost 
under self-determination : this desertion 
would turn the national emancipation 
movement into a “ bourgeois-democrat- 
ic” one. The landlords, the industri- 
alists, and the petty bourgeoisie might 
desert if the laborers’ and peasants’ 
demands entailed too severe losses for 


them 


Great care should be taken not to 
estrange each successive strata of the 
bourgeoisie until it could be dispensed 
with by the enlarging mass of prole- 
tarian and peasant constituency. At 
the same time, the severest criticism 
must constantly be made of all bour- 
geois exploitation; the bourgeois and 
their régime must be increasingly 
denounced; and the ultimate objectives 
of the revolution must be gradually 
advanced among the masses. Along 
with this unfolding ideological pro- 
gram, the workers and the peasants 
must be led to take a larger and larger 
part in actual fighting and organization. 

Finally, all this while, those found 
susceptible to communism’s complete 
program must be worked into a 
coherent, independent, ideologically 
unified Communist Party and its con- 
stituency. Thus, while the whole 
united bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion would be defeating the Chinese 
militarists, there would be growing up 
within the revolutionary forces a 
solidly integrated communist organiza- 
tion which, at the peak of the victory, 
would resolve itself into “Soviets of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies” 
which would seize control of the coun- 


try, do away with their chief opponents 
and intimidate the rest, and establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat of 
China. By pressure and by dock- 
men’s, seamen’s, army, and other 
strikes, meanwhile, the European and 
American proletariat, through their 
“Hands-Off-China” movement would 
have to prevent the imperialist powers 
from supporting Chinese militarism— 
and this would probably result in the 
world war and conflagration antici- 
pated by the E.C.C.I. of May, 1925.* 


Metuops ADAPTED TO OPPORTUNITIES 


The precise efforts made to enlist the 
various groups behind this revolution- 
ary program became a matter of tactics 
that developed as the groups proved 
susceptible and as tactical opportuni- 
ties arose. Before the October, 1917, 
revolution, the Russian revolutionary 
socialists seem to have been ingratiat- 
ing themselves with Chinese students in 
Europe and Russia. Shortly after it, 
in 1918, they enthusiastically com- 
mended and courted Sun Yat Sen for 
his exploits against the militarists and 
the imperialists. Before April 11, 
1919, they had sent at least one envoy 
with messages to student and revolu- 
tionary groups. And in 1919, at the 
time Japan’s secret Shantung treaties 
were sanctioned by Wilson and the 
Versailles Peace Conference, they her- 
alded far and wide, as well as inten- 
sively among student and intellectual 
groups, the claim that Russia alone of 
all the powers, now victorious, was 
ready to practice genuine fraternal 
internationalism in place of the im- 
perialistic exploitation of the professed 
self-determinists. Thus it went on. 


*From the documents covered, the writer 
would not say just how much of this detailed 
policy was outlined long in advance and how 
much was dictated from time to time by circum- 
stances as the International noted the changing 
pulse of the revolution. 
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One of the most consistent lines of 
approach was that “from above,’’ to 
use Communists’ organizational ter- 
minology, through official govern- 
mental agencies. Official messages of 
a most fraternal and idealistic inter- 
nationalism were spread throughout 
China by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and were communicated to 
various groups by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s representatives in Peiping. 
Diplomatic overtures of apparent mag- 
nanimity, buttressed by apologetics 
for Russia’s Mongolian and Chinese 
Eastern Railway policy, were broad- 
casted by the freshly installed press 
bureau of A. A. Joffe. By it the other 
powers’ policies were castigated and 
Russia’s eulogized. Finally, Karakhan 
took his seat at the head of the diplo- 
matic body for the simple reason that 
Russia called him an Ambassador, 
while other countries sent only Minis- 
ters-—and the prestige of the U.S.S.R. 
rose still higher. 

Parallel with such diplomacy by the 
Soviet Foreign Office, by Tashkent’s 
representative, Yourin, Paikes, Joffe, 
and Karakhan (described by Dennis, 
MacNair, and others), went the ap- 
proach “from below,” viz., attempts to 
form a rapprochement with the prole- 
tariat. According to the official and 
open tactics laid down by Moscow's 
R.1.T.U. (Red International of Trade 
Unions), representing the labor or- 
ganization wing of communism, specia! 
attention was supposed to be paid to 
disgruntled individual workers and 
groups and to “branches of industry 
likely to play a decisive réle in the 
working class struggle for power (trans- 
port, the mining, metal, and chemical! 
industries, electricity, gas, etc.),”’ and 
to the army. 

As to what was actually done in 
China, Heller, in speaking of the birth 
of the Chinese proletariat “at the end 
of the imperialist war and the October 


[1917] Revolution,” claims that “the 
leadership of the trade union movement 
in such important branches as trang 
port and mining, got into the hands of 
the Communists from the very first, ag 
(cf. our analysis above] there were not 
any serious competitors in the Labour 
movement.” Yu Ang Li shows in ¢@ 
little more detail how this propaganda 
and organizing activity were developed 
in and after 1920, upon the arrival of 
a representative of the Far Eastern 
Secretariat of the Commintern in 
Shanghai, and the organization of the 
Communist Party of China. 

Early in 1926 Heller claimed that 
“2,000,000 industrial workers firmly 
led by the Chinese Communist Party 
and the revolutionary trade unions, 
have become the mainstay of the entire 
revolutionary movement, and have 
acquired leadership”; and a little later 
Tang Ping Shan asserted that “in the 
last three years the workers and peas- 
ants have participated in every rev- 
olutionary movement, and have done 
so under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China.” Following 
the Congress of Peasant Unions of 
Kwangtung Province in May, 1925, 
at which 150 delegates represented 
twenty-two unions (claims a writer in 
the official organ of the E.C.C.1), 
200,000 peasants affiliated en masse 
with the Peasant International, repre- 
senting the peasant organization wing 
of communism, parallel to the revolu- 
tionary or Red International of Trade 
Unions. 


INTELLECTUAL LEADERS - 


How was this work “from below” 
carried on? Directly by Russian in- 
stigation of the masses? No one who 
has had experience with the masses of 
any relatively homogeneous people and 
knows the suspicion with which the 
outsider is greeted, would suggest it. 
As a matter of history, it has been the 
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intellectuals who have led the masses 
in China, just as it has been in the 
“proictarian” movement in Russia. 

Chinese who were visiting Russia or 
could be induced to do so—such as the 
Kuomintang leader who returned in 
1916 and established the Federation of 
Laborers and Farmers in Shanghai, the 
Communist Teng Yen Ta who returned 
and helped Chiang Kai Shek organize 
the Whampoa Cadet School for train- 
ing military officers, and the Com- 
munist Li Li Hsing who so ably led the 
Shanghai general strike after May 30, 
1925—-were instruments of develop- 
ing Russian policy. Chinese edu- 
cated in Europe, such as the son of 
Cheng Du Shu, “young Cheng,” who 
returned to Canton and in his noted 
labor organizing activities pulled a 
ricksha in order to get influence over 
the ricksha pullers, and the young 
Communist Chai Ke Shang, were 
leaders of communism. 

Chinese professors and students at 
the Peking National University were 
influenced from the Russian head- 
quarters. Among these were: Profes- 
sor Li Da Chao—chief liaison officer 


‘between Karakhan and the Chinese, 


original leader of the Peking Commu- 
nist group, and inspirer of many lead- 
ers, including the Communist Mao 
Tze Tung from the early Hunan group, 
who now controls a considerable “Com- 
munist army”; Professor Koo Meng 
Yu, the Communist who worked close 
to Borodin at the other end of the 
country and was very antagonistic to 
Chiang Kai Shek’s ascendancy to 
Napoleonic prestige and power; Pro- 
fessor Cheng Du Shu, editor of New 
Youth since 1915, head of the first 
Communist Party of China, and editor 
of the Communist Guide Weekly, in 
Chinese; and the student Chen Kung 
Po, who returned to Canton, there 
started the newspaper The Social, and 
later proved influential in labor or- 


ganization in Wuchang. The Com- 
munist Tang Ping Shan of Canton and 
Moscow was also the kind of man 
through whom the Communist Inter- 
national worked. 

There is no question in the minds of 
the Russians that the revolutionary 
and communist activities in China 
were under the leadership of intel- 
ligentsia. 

Aside from the inner circle of com- 
munist intelligentsia who acted in the 
role of military trainers, labor leaders, 
left wing organizers for the Kuomin- 
tang party, government executives, 
and so forth, there were a large number 
of intelligentsia and students who, 
from the communist viewpoint, were 
utilized in stirring up a formidable 
sentiment for emancipation and unifi- 
cation and in generating the anti- 
foreignism necessary to sustain it. 

This seemed to be the easiest part of 
the communist program. It was stim- 
ulated at first directly. Russian agita- 
tors and inspired Chinese carried on 
widespread anti-Japanese agitation on 
the occasion of the 1919 student 
strikes, helped to stimulate the or- 
ganization of student “unions,” (sic/) 
and spread various sorts of communist 
literature as opportunity afforded. 
From 1920 on, individual students 
were selected and sent to Russia in 
batches of at least sixty per year to 
receive a condensed six months’ train- 
ing, with expenses paid. By January 
1, 1922, the university of agitation for 
the East in Moscow had 587 students 
enrolled, says Dennis; and in 1926, 
writes Roots, three hundred Chinese 
were thus being trained and a thousand 
were expected the following year. 

In China itself, three universities 
were centered upon, in Peiping, Shang- 
hai, and Canton respectively, for the 
thorough expounding of communist 
ideas and the initiation of tactical 
moves. In 1921 and following, with 
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the formal adoption by the Communist 
International of the obligatory prin- 
ciple of communist nuclei, such “cells” 
were apparently developed in Chinese 
schools until we find a network of 
them covering the country. Although 
twenty or even thirty dollars per month 
Chinese currency was given to student 
after student about whom testimony 
was secured, frequently it was not easy 
to get the better class students into the 
underground part of the work. Still, 
the student class as a whole, freest 
from tradition, dynamic with the surge 
of adolescent idealism, prone to wel- 
come parades and public activity that 
would release them from arduous 
studies with a clear conscience, made a 
powerful and effective appeal to the 
vocal public against Japan and her 
Shantung policy in 1919; and a less 
outstanding appeal in connection with 
the 1925 incidents, only because the 
workers and the bourgeoisie were then 
brought behind the movement. 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 


Parenthetically, the Russian leaders 
put enormous stress also upon the 
organization of the Young Communist 
League in China, in which it is said 
there were about 100,000 members by 
1927. Testimony also indicates that 
millions of dollars were spent by Rus- 
sian agents’ intermediates in trying to 
win militarists over to the revolution- 
ary cause, in a manner characteristic of 
contemporary China; but the mili- 
tarists proved too unreliable. 

Difficult as it may be for some time 
to come to unravel communist from 
non-communist influences in the work- 
ers’ and student movements and in the 
nationalist cause in general, the at- 
tempt to do so should be clarified by 
the activities of Moscow and of the 
Communist Party of China. It was 
in 1919; for instance, that Stalin de- 
clared before the university for orienta! 


nationalities in Moscow, “You mugt 
create in China a yearning for national 
aspirations.” At the Second Congress, 
in July, 1920, Lenin insisted, “Not only 
must you speak of revolution in the 
colonies but you must assist by action 
every colonial revolutionary move 
ment.” 

In 1921 occurred the First Congress 
of the Revolutionary Organizations of 
the Far East in Soviet Russia, repre- 
sented by the Communist Party of 
China, the revolutionary trade union 
organizations, and the Kuomintang, 
Here the Communist International's 
policy for China, described earlier, was 
launched. The Communist Party was 
definitely switched “from propaganda 
work and the organization of trade 
unions, to active participation in the 
political struggle . . . for hegemony 
in the national bourgeois-democratie 
revolution.” 

At its own Second Congress back in 
China the next year, 1922, the shift to 
the united front tactics and hence to 
“the enormous importance of the anti- 
imperialist struggle, the struggle for 
national emancipation,” was reduced 
to a working program. During the 
following year under the further defi- 
nite instructions from the Commintern, 
the entire ideology of the relative 
functions of the Kuomintang, the 
agrarian revolution, and the working 
class and its directing réle, were care- 
fully defined in Chinese Communist 
Party tactics. 

This was the year that Sun Yat Sen 
came to Shanghai, had the whole 
scheme put up to him by A. A. Joffe for 
getting the working class and the 
peasants back of his movement, and, 
jointly with Joffe, issued a statement in 
which Joffe assured Dr. Sun that im 
securing their national unification and 
independence, China could count on 
the warmest sympathy and the sup- 
port of Russia. Twice previously, Sun 
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Yat Sen had set out on his long- 
planned expedition against the North, 
and once his subordinate General Tang 
Yen Kai had done so, but without 
success. In fact Sun’s own position 
was being constantly threatened by 
certain rival military leaders. 

The truth was, as any one knows who 
was in China at that time, there was an 
atmosphere of hopelessness and fatal- 
ism among the Chinese generally about 
Dr. Sun’s movement. As one of the 
leading statesmen of China put it to me 
at the time, somehow or other things 
would have to work out for it was not 
“natural” and right that militarists 
should have their way very long! It 
was therefore argued by Left Wing 
Kuomintang leaders and Communists 
that Dr. Sun must adopt entirely dif- 
ferent procedure and tactics if he were 
to succeed, and that since the Russians 
had become experts in these methods 
and offered to help in the movement, 
their aid should be taken; and it was. 
Michael Borodin turned to Canton in 
August, 1923, to be followed at first by 
thirty Russian military experts and 
tacticians and later by scores more. 
The revolution was now in sight. 


PROPAGANDA 

The immediate country-wide task 
was the inculcation of a-unified ideol- 
ogy and of tactical slogans around the 
sentiment of anti-imperialism, vital 
enough to win over the general intel- 
ligentsia, students, and bourgeoisie, 
and at least to stimulate the peasants 
and the laborers. The immediate 
local tasks were: first, the extensive 
organization of the proletariat urban 
workers, of the peasants, and of unions 
of petty bourgeoisie such as “street 
unions”’; second, the extensive training 
of officers in the Whampoa military 
academy, who would serve the army in 
its future campaigns; third, the devel- 
opment of the proper governmental 


organs (e.g., the “political bureau’”’) 
necessary in the propagandic campaign 
of “‘agitational slogans,” “propagandic 
slogans,” “action slogans,” and so 
forth, and in the administration of a 
revolution developing so far as possible 
according to the Communist Interna- 
tional’s program. 

Later, preliminary to the actual 
military campaign, was the task of 
preparation for sending literally thou- 
sands of political workers into the 
enemies’ territory (as had been done in 
the Reds’ Siberian Campaign in Rus- 
sia) to turn opinion against the enemy, 
to win over enemy armies with prop- 
aganda—a method which Leninists 
claimed had been the peoples’ chief 
weapon in every great revolution— 
and to prepare an organization which, 
at the critical moment when attack 
was being made, could seize arms and 
cripple the enemy’s rear. For all of 
these types of activity, detailed schemes 
had been evolved out of the revolu- 
tionary experience of 1905 to 1919 in 
Russia and in earlier revolutionary 
experiences in Europe. And finally, 
from 1922 on, the principle of interna- 
tional codperation and proletarian 
solidarity was applied through the 
development in Europe, England, and 
America, of the “Hands Off China” 
movement. 

Practical problems centered around 
each phase of these tactics. Without 
the engendering of fierce anti-imperial- 
ism and hence inevitably of antifor- 
eignism, as Communist leaders fully 
admit, there would never have been 
built up the tremendous emotional 
solidarity attained. The hierarchical 
exploitation ideology capped with anti- 
foreignism would probably not have 
gone over as it did, however, if certain 
clashes between the foreign port town 
police and marines and the Chinese 
demonstrators, where a number of 
Chinese were killed, had not been 
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played up with utmost skill and terrific 
emotion superlatively out of propor- 
tion to the fact that the murders and 
massacres of literally thousands of 
Chinese by bandits and militarists 
were passed by with relatively no 
agitation. Obviously it was in line 
with the urgent and avowed Commu- 
nist policy of utilizing and if necessary 
“creating incidents” which could be 
used for solidifying the revolutionary 
sentiment, although in some cases the 
attempts to create them failed. 


INDUCEMENTS AND SOLIDARITY 


Inasmuch, however, as the prole- 
tarians were unacquainted with world 
geography, with distinctions between 
foreign nations, and with imperialists’ 
devious relations with their immediate 
interests, the incentives for proletarian 
participation in the movement had to 
be largely of a more immediate, prac- 
tical nature. Workers and peasants 
had to be aroused against employers 
and landlords and substantial benefits 
had to be held out before them, only 
tastes being given them at present. 
The story of the Hongkong strike and 
the strikes of the entire period illus- 
trate this. As one Communist writer 
put it in regard to the Kwangtung 
peasants: 

They have rendered most energetic sup- 
port to Canton, but they have not done 
this for the sake of the charms of the Can- 
ton Government. The peasantry seeks 
relief in its economic conditions, it is fight- 
ing against the rural gentry, the usurers, 
and the landlords. 


In the terminology of the tactician, 
this supplying of inducements to win 
over the different classes of the bour- 
geoisie and’ the proletariat to the 
revolutionary movement is the problem 
of “partial demands and partial ac- 
tivities” and of “appropriate concre- 
tisation of partial demands.” It is 
absolutely necessary to the policies 


both of attaining a united front with 
the classes that the Communists later 
expect to antagonize, and of getting the 
proletariat within their influence, where 
they can win it over to the fundamental 
revolutionary program. The partial- 
demands method of winning the “petty 
bourgeoisie” of shopkeepers, and so 
forth, was often a more difficult prob- 
lem. In the case of Shanghai and in 
the Canton-Hongkong situation, how- 
ever, where it could be linked with 
anti-imperialism, it was comparatively 
easy. In Shanghai, for instance, as an 
article on the’ tactics of the Chinese 
Communist Party indicates, the result 
was achieved by temporarily backing 
up such “bourgeois-democratic” de- 
mands as equal representation of 
Chinese upon the municipal council in 
the foreign settlement, the rendition of 
the Mixed Court, and other planks. 

The partial demands of the “big 
bourgeoisie” were of course the most 
difficult; they were retained to some 
extent in the Canton and Shanghai 
period, and by pressure of the other 
groups were at least forced to contrib- 
ute heavily on the plea of patriotism, 
to the national emancipation move- 
ment. Occasionally, where a strong 
Chinese industry was competing in 
China with a strong imported industry, 
large amounts of money were given, 
apparently with the hope, confidently 
expressed among vocal Chinese almost 
everywhere in Shanghai and Canton- 
Hongkong at times, that “every for- 
eigner would be driven out of the 
country” and thus their competitors 
would be eliminated. 

It is interesting to note that the en- 
largement of inducements held out to 
urban workers was constantly threat- 
ening to estrange the urban petty 
bourgeoisie—giving rise to excessive 
demands criticised by Martynov and 
others, to arbitration boards sanc- 


tioned by Moscow, and so forth. On 
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the other hand, the enlargement of the 
inducements held out to rural workers 
and the peasants grew from lower 

rentals and taxes to confiscation of the 
property of those “ opposing the revolu- 
tion” and of churches, on up toward 
nationalization of all lands—that plank 


‘ being withheld until 1927. At this 


time the hope of longer retaining the 
rural bourgeoisie was definitely given 
up, and every effort was made from 
Moscow to use the “tens of millions” 
of peasants supposedly committed to 
the revolution, for converting the 
“national” revolution into a domi- 
nantly agrarian revolution. 

But there was another difficulty. 
While the early propaganda in the 
cadet school and within Chiang Kai 
Shek’s Nationalist army seemed to 
have turned out satisfactory patriots, 
the inclusion of other armies within the 
Nationalist one in Central China 
brought in thousands, it was claimed, 
who had been insufficiently inoculated 
with the Nationalist doctrines and who 
therefore were not really revolutionary. 
Furthermore, the leaders of the three 
main Nationalist armies codperating 
with Chiang Kai Shek in Central 
China, chief among whom was Feng 
Yu Hsiang, did not appreciate, accord- 
ing to Voitinsky, the necessity of politi- 
cal agitation nor the way in which it had 
brought victory to a comparatively 
small army against great numerical 
odds. Thus the basic campaign method 
of the revolution was neglected. 

And finally, the “Hands Off China” 
movements in the various countries in 
the world did not materialize sufficiently 
to prevent imperialist assistance to the 
expanding right wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, both through money and through 
direct action by warships and troops. 


DISSENSION IN THE RANKS 


What was the result? Within the 
Nationalist group there developed op- 


position to the assumption of political 
authority by economic groups—in the 
1924 Hongkong strike there had been 
practically a dual government—and to 
the arming of workers and peasants; 
and Chiang Kai Shek’s coup d’état 
against the extreme left in March, 1926, 
had been followed by occasional ar- 
rests and summary shooting of Com- 
munist leaders in different regions, and 
a later order by himself for disarming 
workers. 

The aid which might come to the 
Nationalist cause if international rec- 
ognition could be secured, and the 
value this might be in the further 
prosecution of the national unification 
movement against the Northern mili- 
tarists, prompted- others in the Kuo- 
mintang to relax the Communist slogan 
of anti-foreignism. At a special con- 
ference of Right Kuomintangists, it was 
decided to form a Right Wing Kuomin- 
tang organization. These Right Wing 
tendencies, the Communists ascribe 
not only to bourgeois objections to the 
economic concessions granted labor, 
but also to the pressure of imperial- 
ists upon the big bourgeoisie profiting 
by imperialism’s exploitation of the 
country. 

The left wing’s reply came in Canton 
at the October, 1926, plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Kuomintang. 
Dominantly left, the Committee called 
for the expulsion of the right conferees, 
and drew up a program of further 
measures in favor of the peasants and 
the workers. However, where vigor- 
ous pressure was not brought to bear 
by representatives of workers and 
peasants, the tendency of the political 
and military leaders seemed to be 
simply to ignore the decisions, the Can- 
ton government itself putting very 
pronounced limitations upon the pre- 
vious police rights of the workers and 
the political activity of the peasants. 
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left wing, who kept expanding their 
propaganda and organization activities 
among the masses. 

By December, 1926, Moscow was 
bombarded with messages from city 
after city of China, telling that, in 
Stalin’s words, “the development of 
the workers’ struggle was leading to a 
crisis, to unemployment, and to the 
closing down of factories and shops.” 
Moscow held out to the last possible 
moment for remaining with the petty 
and middle bourgeoisie in a united 
bourgeois-democratic front, and at the 
same time letting the workers hold 
meetings, call strikes, and demand 
further material and legal advances. 
The Communist International urged 
also the democratization of the Kuo- 
mintang “from below” by flooding it 
with proletarian members until it 
should be a thoroughly revolutionary 
organization. 

On December 20th, Borodin, Sun Fo, 
and various Communist leaders took to 
the rostrum before a huge mass meet- 
ing in Chinese Hankow, and asked the 
workers rhetorically if they had put 
their lives into the revolution only to be 
thrust backward as the Cantonese 
workers had been, and urged them for- 
ward against imperialism, Great Brit- 
ain, and exploitation. On January 
8rd the crowds “occupied” British 
Hankow, the “Tommies” holding 
their formation for hours and retiring 
under command without firing a shot, to 
prevent another “incident”’ for propa- 
gandic use. 


Reaction AGAtnst COMMUNISM 


On March 24th a National army unit 
under Communist orders attacked for- 
eign consulates and foreign citizens in 
Nanking. That was the last straw. 
_ The rights and lefts separated further. 


General Chiang and his followers took 
steps to set up a government at Nan- 
king separate from the one in Hankoyw, 
It was made known to the powers that 
this new group did not stand for that 
kind of conduct, and severe measures 
began to be taken against the Com- 


munists. On May 27th instructions * 


were sent from Moscow “to increase 
the activity in the rear and among the 
troops of Chiang Kai Shek to demoral- 
ize them.” Another message of the 
same date read: 


Mobilize 20,000 Communists, add to 
them 50,000 revolutionary workers and 
peasants from Hunan and Hupeh, form 
several new corps, utilize the graduates from 
the military academies, and organize, 
before it is too late, your own reliable army, 


As Trotsky and the opposition in 
Russia so bitterly charged, it was too 
late. Whether the reason lay in “the 
correlation of class forces” as Stalin 
puts it; in the betrayal of the Commu- 
nist objectives during the previous six 
and more months by Cheng Du Shu, 
chairman of the Party, as Martynoy 
avers in his “Farewell” to Professor 
Cheng; in the attempt of the Com- 
munists to work with the Kuomintang 
and the petty bourgeoisie long after 
actual revolutionary soviets should 
have been set up, as Trotsky and the 
opposition claim; or in a number of 
factors variously weighted by different 
Communists—is not for us to say at 
present. The fact is that Chiang Kai 
Shek stifled the movement among his 
troops and launched a terrific cam- 
paign of extermination and repression 
against the Communists. The plan 
for a Central China army failed. Rus- 
sian and leading Chinese Communists 
fled to Moscow. Chinese communism 
went underground. 
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Public Administration of Salt in China: A Historical 
Survey 


By Esson M. 
of the Chinese Government Salt Revenue Administration, Central China and Manchuria 
(1914-1927); Lecturer in Oriental Languages and Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


5 public administration of salt 
as a primary source of revenue has 
engaged the special attention of states- 
men and financiers throughout the en- 
tire course of China’s political develop- 
ment. A vast literature in native 
sources serves to expose the progres- 
sively important part played by this 
universal necessity in the public finance 
of the ancient Middle Kingdom. 


Foreign INTEREST IN SALT REVENUE 


While some occasional notices by 
Western students appeared in the late 
nineteenth century in regard to a field 
hitherto largely unknown to Europeans 
it was not until the advent of the so- 


‘called era of “foreign financial control” 


in China that more intensive examina- 
tions by Western financial experts were 
made, aided by Chinese economists 
and industrial leaders. These inves- 
tigations began to bear fruit with the 
assignment of foreign officers of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs to the 
service of the Anglo-German loan of 
1898, for which China was obliged to 
pledge revenues from salt in six col- 
lectorates in the Yangtze River Valley. 
The character of the salt administration 
became still more evident during the 
negotiation of the Hukuang Railway 
loans for the construction with foreign 
capital of railways in Central China, 
and with the formation of the Six 
Power Banking Syndicate in 1912. 
Unlike the earlier scholarly researches 
of such Sinologists as Hirth and Par- 
ker, inquiries into the gabelle in China 
were now made by European and Japa- 


nese experts for the very practical 
purposes of determining the burden 
which the salt revenue might be ex- 
pected to carry for the service and the 
amortization of financial advances to 
the Chinese Government by foreign 
bankers against the flotation of bonds 
on the world’s bourses. But even 
here the conclusions reached were of 
the most approximate nature, based as 
they were upon the very incomplete 
and often misleading records of the 
Chinese treasury. Estimates as to the 
annual gross collections varied from 
forty-eight to sixty-four millions of 
taels ! of silver. Only the net amount 
remitted to the Central Government 
was agreed upon by various authori- 
ties as in the neighborhood of thirteen 
million taels. 

This enormous discrepancy between 
gross and net collection could be ac- 
counted for only by the method of 
allocation of the revenue. For some 
time prior to 1909, the salt revenue 
administration had come to be con- 
ducted by the provinces. The Impe- 
rial Government merely laid down the 
lines upon which rates of duty were to 
be levied and the general procedure of 
control of manufacture and transpor- 
tation of salt. The governor or vice- 
roy of a province, through the provin- 
cial salt commissioner, supervised the 
salt impost in his jurisdiction, referring 
only special administrative questions 
to the central authorities for approval. 

From revenues thus collected, the 

1 The treasury, or k’up’ing, tael contains 575.8 
grains of silver. 
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provincial governments retained the 
expenses of administration and certain 
special levies for local purposes, such 
as education, dike repairs, and the like. 
Consequently, only a portion was re- 
mitted to Peking as revenue free of all 
charges, so accounting for the variation. 
In fact, the item of salt revenue in the 
accounts of the provincial governments 
was never ascertainable. The best the 
central authorities could do was to fix 
each province’s minimum quota re- 
mittable to the Imperial treasury. 


An ANCIENT INSTITUTION 


With the reorganization of the Chi- 
nese salt revenue administration under 
the provisions of the Five Power Bank- 
ing Group loan of 1913, the uncertainty 
as to the enormous outturn of the 
gabelle was set at rest. The assign- 
ment of foreign officers, for the most 
part nationals of the banking groups, 
to the central finance department at 
the capital and to the production and 
consumption districts, disclosed prac- 
tices and procedures enjoying the sanc- 
tion of centuries. The Chinese system 
of the public control of salt, as it exists 
today, can now be identified as a de- 
velopment of methods devised from 
time to time under certain historical 
exigencies. 

Particularly in the populous prov- 
inces of Central China, traversed by 
that great artery of water-borne traffic 
the Yangtze River, the various stereo- 
typed forms of Government control 
have been found in operation, involv- 
ing monopoly rights of transportation, 
with constant official supervision. 
Here the Government scrutinizes each 
consignment of salt known as a piao 
(of four thousand piculs)? from the 
time of manufacture on the seacoast to 
the moment of sale in some remote sub- 
transportation office of the far interior. 
This unique administration may be 

2 The salt picul contains 140 lbs. 


viewed as a cross section of the entire 
course of Chinese public finance, 

As in almost every aspect of their 
societal development, the Chinese ag. 
cribe to a definite epoch the origins of 
the Government control of salt. The 
hero in this instance is Kuan Yi Wu, 
who lived in the seventh century 
p.c. He is the celebrated economist: 
statesman of the feudal state of Chi, 
situated of old in the northeast of the 
present province of Shantung, site of 
modern salt production. By explain. 
ing through statistical calculations the 
necessary per capita consumption of 
salt, he demonstrated to his prince the 
certain profits to be derived by. the 
state from a monopoly system. His 
proposals were adopted and the little 
principality of Chi became rich and 
powerful through the sale of salt, not 
only to its own population but also to 
neighboring inland states. 

But even before this time, salt is 
mentioned, not as a subject for publie 
exploitation through monopoly or taxa- 
tion, but as a form of tribute due to the 
Imperial household. Such notices ap- 
pear in one of the earliest literary 
monuments of China, the Canon of 
History, which covers traditionally the 
era from 2400 to 619 B.c. 

In China of antiquity, when the race 
was still gathered in the valley of the 
Yellow River and the eastern plains 
sloping toward the sea, salt was ob- 
tained from the present Shantung 
coast. At that time the great moder 
producing centers of the Yangtze delta 
area, as well as Fukien and Kwangtung, 
were remote, uncivilized regions; and 
there is no record of the production of 
salt and its control south of the Shan- 
tung promontory. 

It was not until just prior to the be 
ginning of the Christian era that salt 
of the Hwai River district, north of the 
Yangtze delta, came within Chinese 
cognizance. With the T’ang period 
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(618-907 a.p.) salt produced here came 
jnto special prominence; and the official 
records of the salt administration in 
this district, destined to prove one of 
the largest reservoirs of the universal 
necessity for the alimentation of a 
population of well over a hundred mil- 
lion souls, date from this time. 


LirERATURE CONCERNING 


Doubt has been cast upon the 
authenticity of the earliest accounts of 
salt control in China. That salt was a 
subject for Government attention in 
ancient times is, however, certain, 
whatever form this may have taken. 
The first historiographer of China, Sse- 
ma Ch’ien, writing in the second cen- 
tury B.c., records the fiscal importance 
of salt to the reigning dynasty of his 
time, the Han, contemporary of the 
Roman Empire. The development of 
Government control is fully docu- 
mented in the section of his Records 
of an Historian, designated “Balance 
of Trade.” 

The History of the Early Han Dynasty 
compiled by members of the Pan fam- 
ily, gifted writers of the first century 
A.D., repeats much of Sse-ma Ch’ien’s 
account to the time of Wu Ti (140-87 
B.c.), the Warrior Emperor, sixth of 
the great Han line. After this reign 
the record of the Pan family forms an 
independent source for the Govern- 
ment control of salt. 

The growing literature on salt and 
its relation to the state is now enriched 
by a unique economic-philosophical 
work, A Debate on Salt and Iron. This 
celebrated treatise, compiled in 73 B.c. 
is a valuable contribution to early 
Chinese fiscal literature. It purports 
to record a remarkable public forum 
conducted by the Government spokes- 
men—advocates of the monopoly 
of the salt and iron industries— 
on the one side, and the Confucian 


literati in doctrinaire opposition, on 
the other. 

Already as early as 119 B.c., on ac- 
count of the needs of the Imperial 
treasury, impoverished by the far- 


flung campaigns of the Warrior Em- 


peror, officers in control of salt and 
iron had been established throughout 
the empire. These commodities were 
chosen as state monopolies, first, be- 
cause they were in such universal de- 
mand that they were uniquely adapted 
to public control, and second, from the 
revenue standpoint, it was believed (a 
fallacy persisting to recent times in 
Chinese public finance) that Govern- 
ment monopoly could of course yield 
much more than either direct or in- 
direct taxation. The two commodi- 
ties were associated, in that iron was 
employed in the production of salt, 
viz., boilers, rakes, mattocks, and so 
forth. The control of the monopolies 
was vested in the Imperial treasury, 
foreshadowing the centralization of the 
salt revenue in the early republican era 
of two thousand years later. 

The early Han dynastic period (206 
B.c.—9 A.D.) was remarkable for a 
variety of fiscal innovations which in- 
volved an intricate system of complete 
nationalization of commerce. As a 
part of this régime, official salt and 
iron controllers were established in 68 
out of the 110 districts of the thir- 
teen provinces then comprising China. 
This reveals the extensiveness of state 
control which affected even such out- 
lying regions as Szechwan in the far 
west, Kwangtung in the southeast, and 
Liaotung, the modern South Mar- 
churia—all important salt producing 
areas of the present time. 


An Important FINANCIAL FEATURE 


State control, whatever its detailed 
application, evidently extended over 
the manufacture, the transportation, 
and the sale of salt, and now went far- 
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ther than ever before, crystallizing the 
tendencies of earlier times into a defini- 
tive regimen. Henceforth for two mil- 
lennia, with only negligible periods of in- 
terruption, salt has formed an essential 
in Chinese public finance. As such, it 
serves as does no other single commod- 
ity, not even excepting grain, as a 
barometer of Chinese national! life in 
the course of the ensuing centuries. 
In China the history of salt taxation 
may be said to represent the principal! 
features in the history of public finance 
and political economy generally. 

With the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of Government control of salt, it 
only remained to elaborate the details 
of administration, suiting local appli- 
cation to particular circumstances of 
the trade. This development went 
forward in the succession of dynasties 
following the Han, from the beginning 
of the Christian era down to the close 
of the Imperial period in 1912. Com- 


‘ mencing with the republican era, the 


administration of salt assumed an en- 
tirely different complexion through the 
adoption of Western methods. 
Following the breakup of the Han, 
in the period of civil strife and internal 
disorder known as the Three Kingdoms 
(221-280 a.p.), the warring chieftains 
recognized the value of contro! of salt 
supplies as a means of maintaining 
their power. The Tatar Wei Dynasty 
(386-532), occupying northwest China, 
extended public control over the salt 
lakes of Inner Mongolia. In 561, the 
record states that taxes were imposed 
upon salt obtained by boiling sea 
water. In succeeding years, the levy 
upon sea salt of the northeast provinces 
was earmarked for military expendi- 
tures. Control took on various forms, 
state monopoly or taxation, depending 
on whether the salt was produced from 
sea water and hence transported into 


the interior, or obtained from inland 
lakes. As late as 581 the salt tax is 
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mentioned. But with the restoration 
of order under the Sui Dynasty (689- 
618), free trade in salt was again per. 
mitted, “to the joy of the people.” 

Coincident with that period of great 
national activity and attainment, the 
T’ang (618-907), a further significant 
innovation in the public administra. 
tion of salt was made. Under a new 
method, the Government obtained its 
profit by buying up all salt produced 
and selling it at an enhanced price to 
private distributors. It was a combi 
nation of the Government monopoly 
system of Han times and the occasional 
laissez faire policy of succeeding cen- 
turies. As the distributors might sell 
the salt at any price or anywhere, 
provided they bought their supplies 
from the Government, all the vexa- 
tious tax barriers on trade routes could 
be done away with, economizing on 
Government expenditure and freeing 
the trade from extortion. 

This system, curiously enough, 
closely paralleled one of the principal 
reforms of the present salt administra- 
tion—the taxation, once for all, of salt 
at the place of production, with com- 
plete free trade thereafter. One im- 
portant safeguard, however, was pro- 
vided. By establishing Government 
stores at strategic centers, private 
“corners” were prevented by the re 
lease of Government salt whenever 
scarcity of supplies or excessively high 
prices threatened. 


Various DEVELOPMENTS 


This simplified arrangement, for 
which the eminent statesman and 
economist Liu Yen is given credit, 
shortly underwent, however, a less 
propitious modification, whereby the 
Government also undertook distribu- 
tion and direct sale to consumefs. 
Much of the benefit of Liu Yen’s origi- 
nal scheme was thereby lost, for again 
a horde of petty officials was required 
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to administer the system, and the 
revenue was actually reduced, as 
Government servants lacked the inter- 
est of private entrepreneurs in pro- 
moting sales of salt. The T’ang re- 
forms, nevertheless, appear to have 
proven extraordinarily effective, the 
income from salt amounting to one 
half of the total state revenue, and 
reaching fifteen times that of the period 
preceding the innovations. The pro- 
portions are given as a rise from 
400,000 mien (ounces of silver) to 
6,000,000 in the yearly collections. 

The historic success of this system 
doubtless induced the great Chinese 
statesman of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, Marquis Tseng Kuo Fan, to ar- 
range its introduction into the 
Yangtze Valley after the havoc created 
by the Taiping rebellion. Here it has 
remained in effect, with only minor 
modifications after 1914; but as in the 
tenth century, it fell, for a time, 
under the control of local military 
leaders. 

In the years succeeding the T’ang 
era and embracing the period of the 
Five Dynasties—ephemeral reigns bor- 
rowing prestige by assuming dynastic 
titles made glorious in the preceding 
eras—a further development appeared 
out of the fiscal exigencies of depleted 
state treasuries. Regulation fluctu- 
ated from a complete laissez faire pol- 
icy of free trade on the part of the 
Government, through various systems 
of official monopoly and taxation, to 
the imposition of an ingenious “family 
levy.” The quantity of salt presumed 
to be required by each family, classified 
according to its economic standard, 
formed the basis for calculating a tax. 
Each family was then obliged to deliver 
to the Government rice equal to the 
value at current prices of the salt so 
consumable. 

The abuse of this system lay in the 
artificial quantity of salt assessed upon 


families, thus augmenting what had 
been substantially an income tax. It 
is interesting to note the parallel with 
medieval France, where the gabelle 
was equally unpopular when each per- 
son over seven years of age had to buy 
seven pounds of salt a year. The tax 
in China known as the “salt consump- 
tion tax” soon became consolidated 
into a fixed money levy at varying 
rates. Later, in the Posterior Chin 
period (937 a.p.), this tax was imposed 
twice annually, based upon an appor- 
tionment of salt relative to the size of 
houses occupied. Thus a combined 
salt and house tax developed. 

With the Sung dynasty (960-1279), 
despite the shadow of invading barbar- 
ism, the Chinese mind made further 
contributions to fiscal practices. 
Among these the salt administration 
did not escape attention. It was the 
time when the unpopular innovator, 
Wang An Shih, tenth century proto- 
type of Karl Marx, introduced what 
has been termed a system of state 
socialism. North China now gradu- 
ally came to be overrun by Tatar in- 
vaders, Khitan (907-1119) and Chin 
(1115-1209), while the native Sung 
rulers were ultimately driven south of 
the Yangtze. 

Stubborn though unavailing defense 
against the invincible nomads from 
Mongolia and Manchuria made the 
heaviest inroads on the Imperial treas- 
ury, reflected in constant attempts to 
secure a greater revenue from salt. 
The government, it would appear, 
exercised a strict monopoly over the 
commodity; and soldiers and civilians 
alike were impressed to transport salt 
throughout the empire. Salt could be 
obtained only in exchange for grain de- 
livered at the capital. With the ex- 
haustion of its own salt reserves, the 
Government was obliged to take up 
grain, required for the supply of the 
capital and the forces in the field, 
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against cash payments, thus exhausting 
the resources of the treasury. 


Tue “CERTIFICATE” SysTEM 


But an able and experienced ad- 
ministrator, Fan Hsiang, “wel! ac- 
quainted with salt affairs,” now offered 
a plan which would restore Govern- 
ment finances (1048). The old monop- 
oly areas were opened to free trade, to 
be supplied by such merchants as pur- 
chased “certificates” from the Govern- 
ment entitling them to delivery of salt 
at the production centers. The salt 
transportation corvée was thereafter 
discontinued, as well as purchase of 
Government salt in exchange for rice 
or other commodities. The system in- 
troduced by Fan Hsiang appears to 
have been highly successful. His origi- 
nal estimate was for an income of 
2,300,000 mien (ounces of silver) an- 
nually. Actual receipts are recorded 
as 2,210,000 mien in 1049, and in 1052, 
2,150,000. 

The revenue raised by means of the 
“certificate” system fluctuated from 
year to year but was finally set at 
1,690,000 mien per annum in the budget 
estimates. Salt supplied eight tenths 
of the expenses of the defense of the 
frontier. In a period noted for the 
bitterness of party strife, Fan Hsiang 
was removed from office and the old 
system‘restored, whereby the frontier 
requirements were permitted again to 
be met by payments in grain and fod- 
der against the issue of salt delivery 
certificates. But these, frequently is- 
sued against nonexistent stocks of 
salt, rapidly depreciated in value, and 
the Government’s income from salt 
dwindled. In 1058 the financier was 
recalled to office and the situation was 
promptly rectified. 

At the beginning of the Mongol 
domination of China (1280-1367), six 
special fiscal resources were utilized: 
taxes on wine and vinegar, salt, ship- 


The salt 
laws were rigorously enforced, Govern. 
ment control characterizing the § 

period being retained. A standand 
unit for salt, the yin, was fixed at four 
hundred catties (about 533 pounds) at 


ping, gold, silver, and iron. 


a price of ten taels of silver. Late: 
the price was lowered to seven taels, 
Despite such high prices, the consump. 
tion of salt greatly increased under the 
early Mongol emperors, due doubtless 
to the restoration of peace, and the 
state again came to rely largely upon 
salt for its revenue. 

The trade was regulated with great 
severity. Forgery of salt “certificates” 
involved the death penalty, while the 
guilty person’s property went to the 
informant. Smuggling was punishable 
by two years of penal servitude and 
seventy blows of the bamboo. Half of 
the smuggler’s property was confiscated 
and half of this given to the informant. 
Sales areas were strictly demarcated 
and allotted to certain merchants for 
the sale of salt from specified production 
districts. Any transgression of these 
rules was punished by a grade lighter 
than that for the crime of smuggling. 


Tue Mine Récme 


The special contribution to the 
method of administering salt for the 
benefit of the Government in China of 
the Ming period (1868-1644) was as- 
sociated with the transport of grain to 
the northwest frontiers for the supply 
of the garrisons. The first Ming em- 
peror began by promulgating salt laws 
and by creating functionaries to con 
trol the trade in all salt producing dis- 
tricts. Sales of salt were in the hands 
of merchants, while the Government 
was content to levy a five per cent 
price tax, at one time increased to ten 
per cent or 0.8 of a tael per yin, to sup- 
ply military funds. 

In 1370 the supply of grain to the 
armies on the frontier was 
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The cost of grain transport was high. 
Merchants were invited, accordingly, 
to deliver rice to certain specified 
Jocalities on the northern border in 
return, for which they would receive 

“certificates” at the rate of 1.3 piculs 
of grain for 1 yin of salt (perhaps about 
173 pounds of grain for 533 pounds of 
salt). The certificate could then be 
presented at the designated works for 
delivery of salt. 

This system was soon adopted not 
only for the border districts, where the 
armies were quartered, but for the 
provinces generally. The delivery of 
rice to various storehouses in the north- 
west and, from 1403, to the restored 
capital at Peking, became customary 
and highly convenient. Abuses were 
carefully guarded against, and the 
death penalty was prescribed for smug- 
glers of salt and forgers of certificates. 
The procedure resulted in effect in a 
currency system with salt as a standard 
of value and as a reserve. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Ming régime was the use of salt as an 
exchange medium for Mongol horses for 
the border cavalry divisions. Rates of 
exchange were fixed—a hundred yin of 
salt for a first-rate horse, eighty yin 
for a second-rate animal, and so forth. 


Later on, as in other cases, the salt ex- — 


change “horse” became a fixed com- 
mutation sum in silver, which generally 
went to the enrichment of court 
favorites. 

The Ming period is also notable for 
the emergence of the item technically 
known in Government circles as “sur- 
plus salt,” z.e., salt in excess of the 
quantities ordinarily stipulated by the 
Government for manufacture. Its pro- 
duction was permitted as an act of 
grace, theoretically at least, for the 
relief of impoverished salt manu- 
facturers. 

Again a complex twofold system of 
release of salt to dealers was devised: 


(1) release of salt “in rotation,” i.e., in 
the order of its seasonal production; 
(2) release of “emergency” salt, issu- 
able at a higher price, but in principle 
only when an endangered frontier re- 
quired rapid augmentation of the 
state’sresources. The “rotation” salt, 
while cheaper, had to be awaited in 
turn of issue. Hence, demand was dis- 
couraged and it accumulated in enor- 
mous quantities, offering great tempta- 
tion to influential court favorites. 

In time, frontier grain deliveries 
could be commuted into money pay- 
ments for salt certificates, and the ex- 
cellent system of provisioning the fron- 
tier garrisons fell into desuetude, with 
an accompanying impairment of de- 
fense against the inroads of the Man- 
chus. Towards the close of the Ming 
period the salt administration lapsed 
into extreme confusion, and reform 
became impossible, because of huge 
military expenditures incident to wars 
with the Manchus and the rebellion of 
Li Tzu Cheng. 


Mancuus ApprovepD 
SystEM 


By the advent of the Manchu Dy- 
nasty (1644-1912), the unique public 
administration of salt in China, devel- 
oped over so many centuries, had come 
to assume its definitive form. As in 
other fields of national activity, the 
Manchus were content to exploit the 
system as already devised by their 
subjects, the conquered Chinese. So 
proud, indeed, were the Manchu sov- 
ereigns of this admirable institution, 
as they conceived it, that Imperial 
compositions were included in the 
prologues of the compendia of the salt 
laws of the various districts. 

These works, especially the one for 
Lianghuai, comprising sixty volumes, 
appear in numerous editions, edited 
under Imperial patronage. Among 
them are the Yen Fa Chih or Record of 
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Salt Production and Control for the im- 
portant district already mentioned 
comprising the territory north of the 
Yangtze delta and the consumption 
districts of the four Central China 
provinces, for Szechwan, for the Two 
Kwang (Kwangtung and Kwangsi), 
for Hotung (Shansi), Chekiang, and 
the Eastern Three Provinces (Man- 
churia). They are voluminous com- 
pilations of all that pertains to the 
history and the management of salt 
matters in the districts dealt with, 
from earliest times. 

Following the tradition set in the 
Sung period, the country continued to 
be divided into eleven salt producing 
and consumption districts: Fengtien 
(South Manchuria), Changlu (Chihli), 
Shantung (earliest recorded producing 
district); Hotung (in Shansi, north and 
east of the great bend of the Yellow 
River), Lianghuai (the coastal region 
north of the Yangtze River estuary) 
Huating (Mongolia, Kansu and most 
of Shensi), the Chekiang, Fukien and 
Kwangtung littorals, and the inland 
provinces of Szechwan and Yunnan. 

Aside from Szechwan, Hotung, Huat- 
ing, and Yunnan, salt is produced from 
sea water in all the districts named, 
either by solar evaporation or by boiling 
over fires of reeds, coal, or other fuel. 
In Hotung, salt is derived from a 
natural lake; in Szechwan (where the 
brine is boiled in places over natural 
gas) from deep, artificially bored wells; 
and in ,Yunnan from mines and salt 
springs. In addition to these sources 
of supply—producing on the basis of 
taxed salt alone in 1919 no less than 
two and a quarter million tons— 
there are salt lakes on the Mongolian 
border (Huating), salt producing gyp- 
sum pits in Hupeh, and salt springs on 
the banks of the upper Yangtze. 

The devastating civil wars of China 
of the mid-nineteenth century served 
completely to dislocate the supply of 


salt for a numerous population spread 
over vast inland areas. When the 
Taiping rebels occupied Nanking ig 
1853, the closure of the Yangtze to the 
movement of salt from the seacoast 
threatened to deprive at least a hun 
dred million people of this necessity of 
life. Great readjustments followed, 
Salt from the brine wells of West 
China, hitherto forbidden to proceed 
down the Yangtze, now entered Hupeh, 
transported by great flotillas of boats 
escorted by bands of heavily armed 
and desperate men. The Nienfei re 
bellion in Shantung and Honan, the 
Panthay uprising in Yunnan, and the 
Mohammedan revolt in the North 
west, all served to disturb the age 
old administration in its accustomed 
channels. 


PRESENT SystEM INSTALLED 

Displaying equal ability as a civil 
administrator, Marquis Tseng Kuo 
Fan, conqueror of the Taipings, now 
addressed himself to the restoration of 
equilibrium in the official salt control. 
His most notable accomplishment was 
the introduction of the present remark- 
able system for the supply of salt to 
Central China, a system which even 
Western administrators were willing 
to leave little changed. By it, licensed 
monopoly merchants transport salt 
from the seacoast to Government- 
supervised stores in the four central 
provinces, where it is sold under joint 
official and merchant supervision. An 
“advance duty” is collected at the 
time of original release at the producing 
centers on the seacoast, and a “de 
ferred duty” at time of sale. 

Generally, however, the salt control 
continued to be conducted according to 
one or other of the methods devised in 
previous centuries, but always with a 
greater degree of complexity and con- 
fusion. The temptation to raise the 
rates, an abuse to which the indirect 
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salt tax is particularly susceptible, led 
to heavier impositions upon the people. 
These developments can be traced year 
by year in the detailed records of the 
salt administration of each district. 
Toward the end of the Manchu ré- 
gime, the demand for funds on the part 
of the Imperial Government of China 
led to measures for a restoration of the 
age-old nationalization of the salt 
revenue. A Central Salt Bureau was 
formed in 1910—to be placed at the 
end of 1911 under the control of a spe- 
cial department of the Ministry of 
Finance—to supervise the collection of 
taxes on salt, tea, and opium. By 
1912 the salt revenue came under the 
direct cognizance of the Minister of 
Finance, thus completing the central- 


ization of control. The provincial 


governments thus lost in large measure 
this important fiscal resource. 

As early as 1898 the revenue derived 
from salt had been designated as secu- 


_rity in part or in whole for loans con- 


tracted by the Chinese Government 
with foreign bankers. It was not, 
however, until the conclusion of the 
Reorganization Loan Agreement of 
April 26, 1913, that China “engaged to 
take immediate steps for the reorgani- 
zation of the system of collection of the 
salt revenues.” For this purpose a 
Central Salt Administration was cre- 
ated as a bureau of the Finance Minis- 
try. This, the Yen Wu Shu, comprised 
departments for the regulation of the 
production, the transportation, and the 
consumption of salt. 

In the provinces the central admin- 
istration was represented by “directly 
appointed” salt commissioners to regu- 
late the manufacture, the distribution, 
and the sale of the commodity and to 
control the salt police. The adminis- 
tration fixed a maximum price at 
which salt was to be sold to the people. 
In nonproducing areas, such as in the 
four central provinces, the system of 


control bureaus known as “transporta- 
tion offices,” originated by Marquis 
Tseng Kuo Fan after the Taiping rebel- 
lion, was retained to regulate the dis- 
tribution of salt and to provide for the 
collection of the “deferred duty.” 
This was a reversion, in a measure, to 
the system of the statesman Liu Yen 
of the T’ang period. 
INSPECTORATES 


Sweeping changes, the most far- 
reaching in the two thousand years of 


the recorded history of China’s salt ad- 
ministration, were now carried out 
with the assistance of foreign experts. 
A Chief Inspectorate of Salt Revenue, 
represented in the provinces by District 
Inspectorates, and in the Yangtze 
transportation offices by the Chief Au- 
ditors of the Salt Revenue, was accora- 
ingly created as an integral part of the 
Central Salt Administration. A Chi- 
nese Chief Inspector, with a foreign 
associate, constituted the chief author- 
ity for the issuance of licenses authoriz- 
ing the release of salt on payment of the 
prescribed duty. In each salt produc- 
ing district, the Chinese and foreign 
District Inspectors, who were of equal 
rank and authority, became jointly re- 
sponsible for the collection and the 
deposit of the salt revenue, and for the 
issuance of permits for the release of 
salt from the Government-supervised 
stores. 

The introduction of the new régime 
under the experienced advice of Sir 
Richard M. Dane, K.C.L.E., first As- 
sociate Chief Inspector, sometime In- 
spector General of Excise and Salt in 
India, early led to an enormous in- 
crease in the collections. That the 
foreign branch of the salt adminis- 
tration service should be truly interna- 
tional in its personnel was guaranteed 
by a declaration subscribed to by the 
ministers of the interested powers, to 
the effect that appointments would not 
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exclude persons of nationalities other 
than those participating in the loan of 
1913. 

The amount of thirteen million taels 
(silver dollars * twenty million, approxi- 
mately) generally agreed upon as the 
net sum obtained by the Central Gov- 
ernment, prior to the reorganization, 
now swelled rapidly to $60,409,676 in 
1914, and by 1922 reached as high as 
$85,789,049. These results were at- 
tained through the centralized control 
which the strong military authority of 
President Yuan Shih Kai made possi- 
ble, and by consolidating the hetero- 
geneous taxes, dues, and “voluntary” 
contributions into specific duties. ‘The 
rate of taxation was, it is true, some- 
what increased in time, but the aboli- 
tion of the numerous petty levies went 
far to compensate the public for the 
nominal extra outlay.‘ 

Another important reform was the 
restoration of the T’ang principle of 
requiring that the salt tax should be 
paid in full at the place of production, a 
procedure now borrowed from the In- 
dian salt administration. Some neces- 
sary exceptions to this rule continued, 
however. Measures were taken to 
abolish official and private salt monopo- 
lies, found to be the most expensive and 
unsatisfactory method of raising reve- 
nue that could be devised; but for 
important reasons the privileged 
merchants who supplied the central 
Yangtze provinces were left undis- 
turbed. The salt works in the various 
producing districts were brought under 
effective control and the smuggling of 
untaxed salt was greatly curtailed. 


3 Figures in dollars represent silver, or Mexican, 
dollars. 

4In 1916 the actual rates levied might be cal- 
culated as the equivalent of from 3 to 9 mills, 
U. S. currency, per pound of sali. The reor- 
ganization contemplated ultimately a uniform 
rate of about 7.5 mills per pound for the entire 
country. 


LarGE REVENUES 

A standard weight for salt, the 
ssuma picul of 140 pounds, was a fur- 
ther useful innovation in a trade involv- 
ing as many standards of weight as 
there were districts. Administrative 
economies were introduced wherever 
possible. The fruits of the reorgani- 
zation became at once apparent in the 
production of large surpluses of salt 
revenue over the amounts required for 
the service of loans, and at the free dis- 
posal of the Chinese Government, viz.: 
1913, nil; 1914, $31,304,818; 1915, 
$27,523,066; 1916, $52,226,185; and 
reaching as high as $78,861,682 in 1922. 

The new administrative régime 
reached its highest success in 1922. 
Salt became China’s national pillar of 
finance. After this year a serious de- 
cline in income ensued, due not to any 
inherent defect in the administration, 
but accounted for by the increasing 
political chaos of the succeeding years. 
By 1926 a sum of only $8,868,828 was 
actually remitted into the central 
treasury. Province after province, as 
in the petty states of the tenth cen- 
tury, resumed local control over salt. 

Regional governors, many of them 
former officers of Yuan Shih Kai’s pre- 
torian guard, the original model army, 
were quick to turn the attention which 
in other countries in similar situations 
is given to banks, to the salt revenue 
collectorates, whose ready funds served 
to perpetuate civil war. The result 
was, by 1926, a virtual collapse of the 
administration. At the end of that 
year, the then Associate Chief Inspec- 
tor, in a note to the banks which still 
retained an interest in the Reorganiza- 
tion Loan, pointed out that practically 
no fresh funds were being received for 
the maintenance of the service. 

The consolidation of the Nationalist 
Government in 1927 and its subsequent 
recognition by the powers have enabled 
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the salt administration to enter upon a 
new phase. Mr. T. V. Soong, in his 
capacity as Nationalist Minister of 
Finance, announced through the press 
in November, 1927 that the entire Salt 
Inspectorate personnel would be re- 
stored to their former functions, save 
in the matter of administering salt 
funds for the service of loans. Such 
payments would be made from general 
funds of the treasury by the Ministry 
itself. 

To this arrangement the Associate 
Chief Inspector, representative as he is 
of the foreign banking interests as well, 
gave his agreement. This he felt 
obliged to do, despite the obvious con- 
travention of the provisions of earlier 
loan contracts, on the grounds that the 
arrangements originally specified in the 
loan terms had become inoperative, 
and that the new proposals originating 
with the Minister of Finance offered a 
reasonably certain solution in the inter- 
ests of holders of bonds secured on the 
salt revenue. It may be noted that 
for some years the service of the Re- 
organization Loan has been cared for 
by surplus revenue of the maritime 
customs. 


OBJECTION OF FoREIGN Powers 


Orders were duly issued to each of 
the salt producing districts to begin 
immediately the contribution of a 
specified quota towards a sum of silver 
$10,000,000 annually, calculated to 
cover the service of all loans provided 
for from salt revenue. This unilateral 
modification of the terms of the inter- 
national loan agreement of 1913 did not 
pass unnoticed by the governments of 
the banking groups concerned in the 
loan. Nanking was informed by the 
representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Japan, the powers still 
represented in the original transaction, 
that their governments did not accept 
the new scheme as a satisfactory alter- 
native to the arrangement prescribed 
in the basic loan agreements. 

The proposals of the Minister of 
Finance nevertheless remain in effect, 
restoring once more to Chinese control 
the hoary administration of two thou- 
sand years, thus reducing the “for- 
eign control” surrendered by the dis- 
credited Government of 1913 to mere 
administrative functions in a subordi- 
nate branch of the Ministry of Finance. 
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China’s Use of the Boycott as a Political Weapon' 


By Dorotny J. ORCHARD 
New York City 


HINA, long impotent and the easy 
prey of other nations, is throwing 
off the yoke imposed upon her by the 
' foreign powers. In the past decade 
and especially in the last few years, 
China has recovered to a considerable 
degree her surrendered sovereignty. 
Shantung has been regained from Ja- 
pan. The two concessions of Hankow 
and Kiukiang have been surrendered by 
Great Britain. The return of Weibai- 
wei, a British possession for many years, 
has been accomplished. Tariff autono- 
my has been proclaimed by China and 
recognized by the other nations. For- 
eign powers have been compelled to 
withdraw their troops from Chinese 
soil without resort to military force by 
China. And considerable progress has 
been made toward the final abolition of 
extraterritoriality. 
All this progress toward independ- 
' This paper is a part of a study on the In- 
dustrialization of the Far East being made under 
the direction of John E. Orchard, Associate 
Professor of Economic Geography, School of 
Business, Columbia University, and under the 
auspices of the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. It is based 
upon material collected during a trip to the 
Orient in 1926 and 1927 and upon the following 
published sources: The official trade returns of 
China, Hongkong, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, and Straits Settlements; The 
Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, 1919 to date; The North 
China Herald, Shanghai, 1905 to date; Far 
Eastern Review, 1927 and 1928; The Chinese 
Economic Monthly, October and December, 1925, 
December, 1926; Hong Kong General Chamber of 
Commerce Reports, 1925 and 1927; China Year 
Book, 1926 to 1930; Hong Kong Administrative 
Reports, 1926 and 1927; Japan Weekly Chronicle, 
Kobe, 1920; Chinese Affairs, International Rela- 
tions Committee, Shanghai, 1928; American 
Chamber of Commerce (Shanghai) Bulletin, 1928. 
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ence has been accomplished in a period 
of political chaos. There have been 
civil wars and dual government almost 
continually. Every spring has seen 
the renewal of hostilities by rival mili- 
tary leaders. Bandit gangs ravage the 
countryside. There is no army or 
navy capable of keeping the peace or of 
defending the nation against foreign 
aggression. 


Curna’s Economic WEAPON 


Politically powerless, China has 
discovered and put to effective use an 
economic weapon, the boycott. Al- 
most continually since 1919, China has 
been boycotting some foreign power in 
defense of her sovereignty. The pres- 
sure of economic resistance has proved 
powerful—more powerful for a weak 
nation like China than resort to arms. 
Trade has been cut off, shipping dis- 
located, manufacturing depressed, and 
the economic life of the boycotted 
nation severely disturbed. The story 
of the use of the boycott by the Chinese 
people is one of the most revealing 
chapters in modern economic history. 

The first boycott by China in the 
present century occurred in 1905 and 
was a protest against the stringent im- 
migration rulings of the American 
Government. It had no apparent 
influence upon the trade of the United 
States but did express the objection 
of the Chinese people to the discrimina- 
tion. President Roosevelt directed 
American immigration officers to place 
more liberal construction on the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws, and the American 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor ap- 
proved a report providing for radical 
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revision of the regulations under which 
Chinese were permitted to enter and 
live in the United States. 


Tue ANTI-JAPANESE Boycotts 


In 1908, the first anti-Japanese 
boycott occurred. The “Tatsu 
Maru,” a Japanese steamer bound for 
Macao, a Portuguese colony on the 
China coast, was seized by Chinese 
officials for attempting to smuggle a 
quantity of arms and ammunition into 
the hands of Chinese revolutionists by 
way of this bit of foreign territory. 
The Japanese Government claimed 
that the ship had been overhauled in 
Portuguese waters—not in Chinese. 
Because of this technicality, Peking 
was forced to apologize, to pay an 
indemnity, and to punish the Chinese 
customs officials who captured the 
vessel. 

South China, where the arms had 
been seized, was incensed over the af- 
fair. Commercial interests and guilds 
in Canton declared a boycott on all 
Japanese products, to continue until 
the damage done to Japanese trade 
should amount to $10,000 for every one 
dollar indemnity exacted from Peking. 
The boycott spread to Peking, Han- 
kow, Shanghai, and other large cities, 
and into the South Seas, and the loss to 
Japanese trade was very considerable. 
In the nine months, April through 
December, 1908, Japanese exports to 
the China market, which includes the 
trade to Hongkong and Kwantung, 
declined in value, compared with the 
same period of 1907, by $13,300,000 
gold, or more than six per cent of the 
total Japanese export trade in 1907. 
While the whole of this decline cannot 
be attributed to the boycott, since the 
total Chinese import trade for 1908 
also declined, imports from Japan 
declined relatively four and one-half 
times as much as imports from the rest 
of the world. 
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The second anti-Japanese boycott 
occurred in September and October of 
1909 as a protest against Japan’s 
insistence upon China’s agreement to 
the extension of her railways in Man- 
churia. Peking’s capitulation to Ja- 
pan’s demands was bitterly opposed all 
over China. But because the impetus 
of the movement was spent in boycott- 
ing and destroying goods on hand, the 
1909 boycott did not cause Japan any 
serious loss. It did, however, register 
on world consciousness China’s op- 
position to Japan’s aggression in 
Manchuria. 


Boycott AGAINST THE TWENTY-ONE 
DEMANDS 


In 1915, the Japanese, under cover 
of the European War and with the 
backing of a large army and navy, 
made their now famous Twenty-one 
Demands upon China. The boycott of 
all Japanese trade that was immedi- 
ately declared has been followed by a 
series of anti-Japanese boycotts that 
have disrupted Sino-Japanese trade 
relations very seriously from that day 
to this. It is now very doubtful if 
the gains that Japan secured through 
her Twenty-one Demands have been 
worth the losses she has since incurred 
from the ever recurring boycotts on 
her trade. 

The 1915 boycott itself was effective 
for only the six months from January 
to June. By July there were official 
mandates from Peking, under pressure 
from Japan, forbidding the boycotting 
of Japanese goods; but more effective 
in bringing the movement to an end at 
this time was the shortage of European 
goods, due to the World War. The 
European merchants who had hitherto 
supplied China with all manner of 
goods were unable to send supplies to 
the Asiatic market, and Japan sud- 
denly became the only source of a great 
many manufactured articles. For that 
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reason, the trade in the second half of 
the year showed an increase over the 
same period of 1914 and continued to 
increase very rapidly throughout the 
war period. In the six months that 
the boycott was effective, the volume 
of exports from Japan to China, Hong- 
kong, and Kwantung was decreased 
by $17,900,000 gold, or thirty-two per 
cent of the China trade in the first 
half of 1914, and six per cent of the 
total export trade of Japan in the 
whole of 1914. 

Throughout the war years, the 
Chinese were forced to buy in large 
quantities from Japan, but the humilia- 
tion and resentment of the Twenty-one 
Demands continued to rankle; and in 
1919, when the other nations at the 
peace conference accepted Japan's 
claim on Shantung, obtained through 
the Twenty-one Demands, and _in- 
corporated it into the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Chinese people 
were again roused to an economic war 
on Japan. 


Tue SHANTUNG IssvuE 


The 1919 boycott began in May, 
before the peace treaty was signed, and 
had the immediate objective of pre- 
venting the Chinese delegates from 
signing the treaty, as well as the ulti- 
mate aim of securing the return of 
Shantung from Japan. The first evi- 
dences of the movement were the 
almost general refusal to accept the 
bank notes issued by Japanese banks 
in China and the withdrawal of Chinese 
funds from those banks. 

From banking, the boycott spread to 
all Japanese goods. It was taken up 
by the student class, and student 
unions were organized in practically 
every college and university in the 
country. These unions became an 
active and important factor in spread- 
ing the boycott propaganda. They 
held demonstrations and drew up rules 
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for the boycott which they dissemi- 
nated throughout the land pledging the 
people: (1) not to do business with any 
Japanese; (2) not to transport cargo on 
any Japanese ship; and (3) not to ac- 
cept or honor any Japanese bank notes. 
They did police duty for the move- 
ment, inspected shops and hawkers’ 
wares, destroyed Japanese advertise- 
ments, gave lectures, and took up 
collections for the movement. They 
conducted a straw hat war. Bulletin 
boards were decorated with straw hats, 
umbrellas, thermos flasks, and other 
Japanese goods taken from pedestrians 
and destroyed by students. There was 
very little rowdyism. The student un- 
ions and boycott leaders saw to that, 
and though large bonfires were made 
in all the cities of China to destroy 
confiscated Japanese goods, the demon- 
strations were orderly. 

Boycott activities were not confined 
to the student groups. Merchant 
guilds, chambers of commerce, artisans 
and craftsmen, labor unions and coolies 
joined in the movement. A general 
strike and stoppage of all business 
activity by all classes was staged in 
Shanghai for four days in June to pro- 
test against the signing of the peace 
treaty by the Chinese delegates. Other 
cities followed the example of Shanghai, 
and by July it became known that the 
Chinese delegates had declined to sign. 

The burning and destroying of Jap- 
anese goods, while it registered China’s 
objection to Japan’s aggression, did 
not actually affect the Japanese trade, 
and large quantities of goods continued 
to come in from Japan. During the 
height of the agitation, in the first ten 
days of July, imports from Japan were 
almost completely stopped; but world 
trade conditions did not permit this 
state of affairs to continue long. For 
the period from June to September, the 
exports from Japan to China declined 
very sharply, but the trade for the 
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entire year 1919 was well above the 
1913 level. Though the increase in 
imports from Japan amounted to about 
three per cent, it was evident that 
China was placing her orders outside 
Japan whenever possible, since imports 
from other nations increased 26.6 per 
cent, or relatively 7.6 times as much as 
the Japanese imports. Also, the boy- 
cott did not end with 1919. It con- 
tinued into 1920 and 1921, and its 
effect in those years was much more 
evident. In 1920, China’s imports 
from Japan decreased 7.2 per cent com- 
pared with 1919, while the rest of the 
Chinese import trade increased by 3314 
per cent. Japan lost in that year 
about $29,155,000 in her trade to the 
China market. 

In 1921, anti-Japanese boycott agi- 
tation was renewed by the reopening of 
the Shantung controversy and by 
China’s desire to have the matter 
settled under the auspices of the 
Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments, in connection with 
which Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions were discussed, and by Japan’s 
insistence on direct negotiations with 
China. The matter was settled in 
Washington outside the Conference and 
by direct negotiations between Japan 
and China, but in the presence of 
friendly nations. The agreement was 
finally concluded in February, 1922, 
and Shantung was returned to China. 

Throughout 1921 and into 1922 
until the matter was settled, the boy- 
cott continued. Japan’s export trade 
to the China market in 1921 declined 
by $86,961,000 gold as compared with 
1920, or nine per cent of the total ex- 
port trade of Japan for 1920. In the 
meantime, Chinese imports from other 
nations increased over thirty per cent 
in the same period. It cannot be 
denied that the 1919-1921 boycotts, 
whatever they cost China, also resulted 
m considerable success. They pre- 


vented the signing of the peace treaty; 
they brought about the return of 
Shantung; and they inflicted consider- 
able financial loss on Japanese trade, 
shipping, and industry. 


Tue Boycort or 1923 


The original lease of the Kwantung 
Peninsula would have expired in 1923, 
but under compulsion of the Twenty- 
one Demands, China was forced to 
amend the term of the lease to ninety- 
nine years—an extension to 1997. In 
the early part of 1923, as the original 
date for the return of the territory to 
China drew near, the Chinese Govern- 
ment sought to persuade Japan to 
cancel the 1915 treaty and to surrender 
Kwantung under the original agree- 
ment. Japan’s refusal was the occa- 
sion for another anti-Japanese boycott. 
It began in April and was marked by 
demonstrations very similar to pre- 
vious boycotts. Students, merchants, 
chambers of commerce, tradespeople, 
and laborers were again united in a 
patriotic movement against Japan. 
Japanese bank notes were again refused 
and deposits withdrawn from Japanese 
banks. Wharf coolies refused to han- 
dle cargo for Japanese ships. And Japa- 
nese troops were again landed and en- 
gaged in skirmishes with the students. 

In May, all over the country, “Hu- 
miliation Day” was observed. News- 
papers reproduced, inclosed within 
heavy black borders, the full text of 
Japan’s ultimatum to China of May 7, 
1915. Students paraded with banners 
inscribed in large characters: “Don’t 
Forget the National Humiliation”’; 
“Don’t Recognize the Twenty-one 
Demands”; “Recover Port Arthur and 
Dairen at the Risk of Death”; “Boy- 
cott Japanese Goods.” 

The boycott continued actively until 
October, in spite of official mandates 
from Peking under pressure from 
Japan, and finally wore itself out by the 
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end of the year, but not without first 
inflicting heavy loss upon Japan. 
From April to December, Japanese 
exports to the China market declined 
by $34,498,500 (United States cur- 
rency), or nineteen per cent of the trade 
to China in the same months of the 
previous year. The decline undoubt- 
edly was due to the boycott, for al- 
though the entire Chinese import trade 
decreased slightly in 1923, the decrease 
in imports from Japan was relatively 
fifty times as great. It amounted to 
over four per cent of the total Japanese 
export trade for 1922. 

In 1925, a boycott that began against 
the Japanese and the British was very 
soon centered entirely on the British, 
and it was not until 1927 that the anti- 
Japanese feeling again broke out in 
another serious boycott. 


TsINGTAO AND TSINAN INCIDENTS 


During the disturbed conditions and 
civil warfare of 1927, the Japanese 
Government landed troops in Tsingtao, 
ostensibly to protect Japanese na- 
tionals and property; but the move 
unfortunately brought about a clash 
between the Japanese troops and Chi- 
nese citizens and resulted in the death 
and the wounding of a number of 
Chinese. Again the people were roused 
to intense resentment and another anti- 
Japanese boycott was started which 
continued through the year. In 1928, 
resentment against Japan was intensi- 
fied by the landing of more troops. 
Chinese citizens and Japanese troops 
again came into conflict in Tsinan, 
Hankow, and Nanking with fatal 
results. The boycott agitation was 
renewed and continued into 1929, 
effectively influencing the diplomatic 
negotiations for the settlement of the 
Tsinan, Hankow, and Nanking inci- 
dents. Finally, upon Japan’s agree- 
ment to withdraw her troops from those 
cities, the boycott came to an end by 


official proclamation from Nanking in 
May, 1929. 

From May, 1927, to May, 1999, 
Japanese trade in China was under 
almost continuous boycott. In 1997, 
it suffered a loss of $2,735,000 (United 
States currency) in seven months com- 
pared with the trade of 1926. In 1998, 
the decrease in trade amounted to 
$17,453,000, and in the first five months 
of 1929, it was $19,137,000 (United 
States currency) compared with 1926, 
The longer the boycott continued the 
more effective it became; and by May, 
1929, the Japanese were very anxious 
to bring it to a close. 

The effect of the anti-Japanese boy- 
cotts has been very far-reaching. 
Japanese shipping, Japanese trade, and 
Japanese industries have all suffered 
heavily from the various boycotts. Not 
only has loss resulted from the decline of 
trade, but many of the goods that were 
shipped to China during the boycott 
periods were tied up in warehouses in 
the port cities and not permitted to 
move to the interior for long periods. 
To some extent the loss in trade was 
made permanent by the establishment 
of factories in China to replace the 
Japanese goods. Japanese matches 
and Japanese cotton yarns have been 
practically eliminated from the China 
trade by the mills now producing in 
China, and the boycott committees 
have made definite attempts to do the 
same thing for other industries. 

It is impossible to measure the 
lingering effect of the boycott and the 
permanent loss of good will, but move- 
ments of this nature, that reach the 
mass of the people and recur again and 
again, cannot fail to leave a permanent 
impress to the detriment of the export- 
ing nation. 


Boycorr AGAINST THE BRITISH 


The most effective of all the boycotts 
was the one against the British in 
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1925-1926. It occurred, in reality, 
from causes of many years’ standing— 
the status of the Mixed Courts, the 
exclusion of Chinese taxpayers from 
direct representation in the Municipal 
Councils of the international settle- 
ments, extraterritoriality, racial dis- 
crimination in the concessions, and 
many other points of disagreement; but 
it was set going at the time by several 
unfortunate incidents that centered 
resentment upon the British more than 
upon the other foreign powers. 

The first incident occurred in Shang- 
hai on May 30, 1925. A Chinese 
worker had been killed some days 
earlier in a strike in one of the Japanese 
mills in the city, and student groups 
organized a demonstration and memo- 
rial services for the dead striker for 
May 30. The demonstration was car- 
ried into the foreign settlement and 
ended in a serious clash with the police 
that resulted in the death of a number 
of Chinese at the hands of the police 
under the command of an English 
oficer who ordered the police to fire 
upon an unarmed crowd when the 
situation had got out of hand. 

Resentment ran high against the 
British and the Japanese. The next 
day a general strike and cessation of all 
business was called in Shanghai, which 
reached serious proportions before it 
was called off twenty-five days later. 
Mills, offices, banks, newspapers, shops, 
and public utilities were closed and the 
life of the city was disrupted for many 
days. At one time, 145,000 workers 
were on strike. From Shanghai, the 
antiforeign feeling spread all over the 
country, and strikes were called in 
many cities. 

In Hongkong and Canton, a general 
strike was called simultaneously be- 
ginning on June 20. In Hongkong it 
took the form of a tremendous exodus 
of Chinese workers to Canton, espe- 
cially those employed by foreigners. In 


one week, it is said, 150,000 Chinese 
men, women, and children left Hong- 
kong. It became a huge demonstra- 
tion of . noncodperation and passive 
resistance. The strikers made no de- 
mands concerning wages or hours. 
They simply walked out. The boy- 
cott committees passed resolutions 
pledging all Chinese citizens in Hong- 
kong: (1) to refuse to buy foreign goods; 
(2) to refuse to use foreign bank notes; 
(3) to refuse to work for foreigners; 
(4) to refuse to teach or attend foreign 
schools; and (5) to refuse to sell goods 
to foreigners. 

The government of Hongkong be- 
came alarmed at the strike activities 
and especially at the completeness of 
the shipping strike. A series of emer- 
gency regulations were passed, among 
them one prohibiting the export of 
flour, food stuffs, gold and silver coin, 
and bank notes from the colony, ex- 
cept under special license. 

In the meantime, the general strike 
in Canton had drawn all the Chinese 
servants and employees from Shameen, 
the foreign settlement, and a huge 
demonstration of thousands of citizens, 
workmen, students, and student cadets 
was staged on June 23. The demon- 
strators marched to a position opposite 
Shameen, and almost immediately, 
firing began. A few foreigners were 
injured and one Frenchman was killed, 
but a great many Chinese were killed 
and wounded by the firing of the 
French and British troops. There has 
been much futile controversy over who 
fired the first shot. 


Tue CANTON-HONGKONG 
CONTROVERSY 


The incident roused the Chinese 
people to intense resentment, and in 
the midst of the excitement, news of the 
action of the government of Hongkong 
in prohibiting the export of rice, food- 
stuffs, and money from the colony 
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reached Canton and was interpreted by 
the Cantonese, rightly or wrongly, as a 
financial and economic blockade of 
Canton and the rest of the province 
which had hitherto depended on Hong- 
kong for supplies. The government of 
Hongkong has insisted that the regula- 
tions were issued only as a precaution- 
ary measure for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the food and money supplies of the 
colony. Nevertheless, they had the 
practical effect of a blockade of Canton 
and according to the Chinese were “a 
powerful predisposing and, later, con- 
tinuing factor in the maintenance and 
enforcement of the anti-British boy- 
cott” and in “the intensification and 
extension of the Hongkong strike.” 

Following the Shanghai incident, 
the Japanese had suffered equally with 
the British at the hands of the boy- 
cotters, and in the Shameen incident, 
the French had also taken part in the 
firing; but the antagonism between 
Hongkong and Canton had _ been 
smoldering for a long time. Because 
of the hostility of the British press in 
Hongkong toward Sun Yat Sen’s 
régime, Canton was distrustful of 
Hongkong. Previous to June 12, Can- 
ton had been in the hands of counter- 
revolutionaries who were overturned 
by the Nationalists on that date. 
Hongkong was suspected of having 
harbored the enemies of the National- 
ists and given them aid and encourage- 
ment, and the unfortunate action of 
the Hongkong government in prohibit- 
ing the export of foodstuffs set the 
smoldering antagonism into flame. 
It diverted attention from the other 
nations and centered the entire force 
of the boycott upon the British and 
Hongkong. 


THE BLocKADE oF HONGKONG 


A blockade was immediately in- 
stituted against Hongkong, and the 
following regulations were promulgated 


by the chambers of commerce and the 
All China General Labour Union jn 
association with the Canton-Hongkong 
Strike Committee: 


Goods via Hong Kong or Macao, of what- 
ever country, shall not be permitted to 
come to Kwangtung. And goods exported 
from Kwangtung, to whatever country 
consigned, shall not be allowed to go to 
Hong Kong or Macao. 

Any British vessel, and vessels of any 
country passing through Hong Kong or 
Macao, shall not be allowed intercourse 
with inland Kwangtung for discharge of 
cargo. 

All non-British merchandise, and non- 
British vessels, which do not pass through 
Hong Kong or Macao, shall have freedom to 
trade. 


For a few weeks following this 
blockade of the port of Hongkong, 
the trade between Canton and ports 
overseas was at a standstill; but by 
September, non-British ocean liners 
decided to accept the ruling of the 
boycott committees and to send ships 
to Canton without touching at Hong- 
kong or Macao, and throughout the 
boycott the Canton harbor was crowded 
with overseas vessels, many of them 
unable to obtain a berth and lying at 
anchor outside until they could be ae- 
commodated. 

Prior to the boycott, export goods 
normally were shipped from Canton or 
Swatow in river boats to Hongkong 
and were there reshipped for the over- 
seas trade. Following the blockade of 
the port, goods were conveyed to 
Shanghai instead and there reshipped 
abroad; or they were shipped to For- 
mosa where they were picked up by 
Japanese ocean carriers. Because the 
loading at Canton and Swatow was 
arranged by non-British firms working 
in conjunction with non-British ocean 
carriers, it generally followed that the 
on-carrying steamers were also non- 
British, so that the boycott policy had 
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a very far-reaching effect upon British 
shipping. 

Before the enforcement of these 
regulations against British ships, the 

ing trade between the various 
points on the China coast and Canton 
and Swatow was largely in the hands of 
British steamship companies. This 
trade also shifted to non-British car- 
riers, and the value of cargoes carried 
under the British flag to and from Chi- 
nese ports in both foreign and coastwise 
trade declined nineteen per cent in 
1925 compared with the average for 
1921-1924. 

Many attempts were made to settle 
the differences between Canton and 
Hongkong. The Canton government 
repeatedly denied any responsibility 
for the boycott. In the end, a settle- 
ment was reached between representa- 
tives of the two governments and the 
boycott was ended on October 10, 1926, 
by proclamation from the Canton 
government. At the same time, official 
announcement was made of a system 
of additional taxes on all imports and 
exports into and out of the region un- 
der Canton administration. While it 
was not specified that the lifting of the 
boycott was conditional upon Hong- 
kong’s acceptance of the new taxes, 
the implication was strengthened by a 
subsequent statement of Canton offi- 
cials that the revenue derived from the 
additional taxes was to be given as 
compensation to Canton and Hong- 
kong strikers. 


Errect oN HONGKONG 


The boycott lasted for a little more 
than fifteen months and in that period 
the effect upon the business life of 
Hongkong was disastrous. Hongkong 
as a British colony is peculiarly vul- 
nerable to attack by boycott from 
China. It is an entrepét dependent 
entirely upon the business of pass- 
ing goods to and from China. Over 


sixty-five per cent of its export trade 
is with China and nearly sixteen per 
cent of its imports are from there. 
That means that the colony is depend- 
ent upon China for forty-one per cent 
of the business that passes through the 
port. Under these circumstances, a 
boycott by China becomes a very 
serious matter for the isolated British 
colony. 

Unfortunately, the Hongkong gov- 
ernment in September, 1925, discon- 
tinued the collection and publication 
of the trade statistics of the colony, on 
the grounds of economy made necessary 
by the exceptional conditions due to 
the boycott; but it is openly asserted 
by many people that the statistics of 
imports and exports were discontinued 
because of the fear of the colonial 
authorities that their publication would 
give too clear an indication of the severe 
effect of the boycott upon the colony. 

Some idea of the loss in trade suf- 
fered by Hongkong is obtained from 
the trade returns of the seven most 
important countries trading with that 
colony in the period before the boy- 
cott from January, 1921, through 
June, 1925. These countries—China, 
Japan, Indo-China, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Dutch East 
Indies, and Siam—contributed in that 
period 86.9 per cent of the total trade 
of the colony. In the fifteen months 
of the boycott, their trade with Hong- 
kong declined altogether $260,853,000 
gold compared with the average trade 
of 1921 to 1924. The trade with the 
United States declined on the average 
32 per cent during the boycott; with 
the United Kingdom it declined 48 
per cent; with China, 33 per cent; and 
with the whole group, an average of 
36.2 per cent. On the basis of these 
returns, the total loss in the trade of 
Hongkong with all countries must have 
amounted to at least $300,000,000 gold 
in the fifteen months. 
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In addition to the loss in trade han- 
dled by the colony, there was the loss 
in shipping, both coastwise and foreign, 
and a very severe depreciation in all 
property values in the colony. An 
estimate made by a large and impor- 
tant British firm of importers and ex- 
porters in Hongkong places the de- 
preciation in property values and shares 
in Hongkong industrials at $500,000,- 
000 gold by September, 1926. 

Certainly, in October, 1926, even 
after the boycott had ended, Hongkong 
had all the appearances of a deserted 
village. Business was dead. Build- 
ings were empty, offices were closed, 
and there was very little activity of any 
kind. The affairs of the colony were 
in such a state at one time during the 
boycott that the British government 
felt constrained to come forward with a 
loan of 3,000,000 pounds sterling (about 
$14,580,000 gold) to assist the com- 
munity in tiding over the most critical 
period. 


Loss to Britisu TRADE 


Though the boycott had its greatest 
intensity in and around Canton and 
Hongkong, it spread over all China, 
and the loss suffered by industrial and 
shipping interests in Great Britain 
was very considerable. In the fifteen 
months of the boycott, the British 
export trade to China and Hongkong 
dropped $57,878,000 gold compared 
with the average trade of 1921 to 1924. 
The decrease amounted to 32.6 per 
cent of the normal trade and repre- 
sented not merely a decline in com- 
missions to commercial interests, but a 
direct loss to the industries of Great 
Britain averaging $3,858,000 gold a 
month. That most of this decrease in 
trade was due to the boycott, and not 
to other causes depressing the import 
trade of China, is indicated by the 
fact that exports from the United 
Kingdom to China declined relatively 
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nine times as much as the exports 
from the United States to China during 
the boycott period. 

Although the boycott was officially 
ended on October 10, 1926, it had gone 
too far to be stopped immediately by 
official order. It dragged on for some 
months with sporadic outbursts here 
and there, and in the early part of 1997 
it was in serious danger of being re- 
newed because of the incidents that 
finally led to the return of the Hankow 
and Kiukiang concessions by the 
British. Partly because of the linger- 
ing effects of the boycott and partly 
because the entire Chinese trade was 
disturbed by the renewal of civil war- 
fare, the British trade continued to 
decline in 1927. In that year, the 
decrease was fifty-six per cent of 
the normal export to China, while the 
American trade, also disturbed by the 
civil warfare, declined only twenty- 
two per cent. 

The British industry that suffered 
most from the boycott was the piece- 
goods industry. In actual quantity, 
the amount of cotton piece goods ex- 
ported to China and Hongkong de- 
clined on the average 36.8 per cent 
during the boycott period. In value, 
the decline amounted to 42.5 per cent, 
or an average of $1,128,700 gold a 
month. It represented over fifty- 
five per cent of Great Britain’s total 
loss in trade to the China market during 
the boycott. 


EFFECTS OF THE Boycott 

The foreign press in China has al- 
ways taken issue with the Chinese on 
the use of the boycott as an effective 
economic weapon. It points to the 
loss of customs revenue from curtailed 
imports, to the decline in exports 
to the boycotted nation, to the loss 
to Chinese merchants in the de- 
struction and burning of boycotted 
goods on hand, to the loss to strikers in 
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wages, to the general disruption of 
business and the loss of good will by 
the nation, and to the danger of the 
movement degenerating into a form 
of racketeering. 

The Chinese answer is that the boy- 
cott, like war, is a patriotic movement 
in which the people are prepared to 
take some loss for the sake of the losses 
inflicted. Also, China does not appear 
to have suffered as much from the boy- 
cotts as have Japan and Great Britain. 
The loss in import customs revenue has 
not been a significant item in any of the 
boycotts, because the goods were 
merely imported from other sources. 
The total value of the export trade 
has increased steadily through all the 
boycott years excepting the postwar 
years 1920 and 1921. There has been 
no great loss of life and no great expense 
in maintaining the boycott army. 
And certainly, China’s political gains 
more than compensate for any losses 
she may have suffered. Shantung has 
been recovered, tariff autonomy has 
been obtained, two British concessions 
have been surrendered, Weihaiwei has 
been returned, and progress is being 
made toward the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 

The success of the boycott maneuvers 
has rested upon the economic depend- 


ence of the boycotted nations upon 
China, and China’s relative independ- 
ence of them. Japan is vitally depend- 
ent upon the China market for the 
disposal of her export goods. Twenty- 
eight per cent of her total export 
trade in the years 1921-1927 went to 
China, Hongkong and Kwantung. 
Great Britain is not so dependent on 
the China market, for only four per 
cent of her enormous export trade is 
absorbed in that market; but Hong- 
kong is essentially dependent upon 
China for its commercial life. It has 
been, in reality, the southern port of 
China in the international trade. 
That the Chinese city of Canton could 
take over the greater part of the func- 
tions of this port during the boycott 
made the blockade of Hongkong a very 
serious matter. 

China, on the other hand, is not yet 
seriously dependent upon any other 
one nation either as an export market 
or as a source of imports. The use of 
the boycott could not be made effective 
against any and every nation, but 
against Japan and Great Britain, the 
two largest exporters to China, it has 
proved a powerful defensive weapon, 
less costly than war, and for a 
weak nation like China, far more effec- 
tive. 
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The Three Principles of the Kuomintang 


By Epwarp LEE 
Secretary, International Section of the Publicity Department of the Kuomintang, Nanking, China 


HE world is watching events in 

China with intense interest, more 
especially so when the Kuomintang is 
ushering in a new era of political and 
economic reconstruction after unifying 
the whole of China under one flag. 
The secret of the Kuomintang lies in 
the Three Principles or the San Min 
Chu I and it is due to their force of 
appeal that the Kuomintang owes its 
dominant position in China today. 
The Three Principles of Nationalism, 
Democracy, and Livelihood were enun- 
ciated by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
who declared that they coincide with 
the principles of Abraham Lincoln of 
“a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people”; or in a 
nutshell, the San Min Chu I stands for 
racial democracy, political democracy, 
and economic democracy. The follow- 
ing is a gist of the San Min Chu I: 


NATIONALISM FOR THE PEOPLE 


The Chinese nation is composed of 
five racial stocks: Hans (or Chinese), 
Manchus, Mongols, Tartars, and Ti- 
betans. Compared to the four hun- 
dred million Chinese, there are only 
several million Tibetans, less than a 
million Mongols, about ten million 
Tartars, and the most insignificant 
number of Manchus. The outlying 


1 This article gives a gist of the platform of the 
Kuomintang and is an extract from Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen’s book, the San Min Chu I, which is now 
being taught in all the schools of China, and 
which must be known by all candidates for 
official positions. This article can be regarded 
as the official version, because it was carefully 
checked over by a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Central Executive Committee, 
which is the highest Committee in the Republic 
of China. 
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territories of Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Tibet are in constant danger of 
foreign invasion, for the inhabitants 
there do not have sufficient strength 
for self-protection; but a united re- 
public composed of Chinese, Manchus, 
Mongols, Tartars, and Tibetans con- 
stitutes a powerful combination. 

Political and economic forces have a 
greater influence upon the rise and fall 
of nations than natural forces, and 
China is now being caught in the cur- 
rent of modern world movements. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the 
climax to the struggle among the 
Powers for territorial aggrandizement, 
and China was brought under the iron 
heel of foreign aggression. The loss of 
dependencies was followed by the 
partition of China into “spheres of 
influence” wherein the Powers possess- 
ing those regions gathered into their 
hands basic industries, railway con- 
cessions, mining concessions, and other 
exclusive rights. When Germany 
forcibly occupied Kiaochow during 
1898, the Powers began to vie with 
each other for the seizure of Dairen, 
Kwangchow, Kowloon, Weihaiwei, and 
other strategic points. 

Dr. Sun expressed his opinion thus: 
“China is the colony of every nation 


that has made treaties with her, and the’ 


treaty-making nations are her masters. 
China is not the colony of one nation, 
but of all; she is not a semicolony, but 
a hypocolony.” 

It is imperative that the four hun- 
dred million people in China should be 
awakened and the perilous situation 
impressed upon them. China for- 
merly declined because she did not 
know that she was declining, so to 
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revive the lost spirit of nationalism is 
a matter of life and death to her. The 
only nation that can save China is 
China herself, and the first step 
towards securing real independence is to 
abolish the unequal treaties which have 
contributed in no small measure to the 
economic and political enslavement of 
China. Nationalist China is now de- 
termined to get rid of the unequal 
treaties in order that she may deal 
with the Powers on terms of equality 
and reciprocity. 

It is essential, however, that China 
should endeavor to preserve her ancient 
morality. The Great Powers have 
always attempted to destroy other 
nations, and China should not copy 
the imperialism of the rapacious Powers 
and attempt to crush the smaller 
nations by force, but should follow the 
ancient morality and teachings of the 
sages in her international dealings. 
When China becomes a_ powerful 
nation, she should endeavor to lift up 
the weak and rescue the fallen. 


DEMOCRACY FOR THE PEOPLE 


Considering the great advance in 
science and industry, the Occident has 
made very slow progress in the field of 
government and there is not much 
difference between the democracy of 
today and that of a century ago. 
Despite all its advantages, the Occident 
has not yet reached true democracy, 
because its political machinery (ac- 
cording to Dr. Sun) is just like a single- 
acting engine, whose piston can move 
forward but not backward. With the 
power of election the people may place 
the officials in power, but without the 
right of recall, the people cannot con- 
trol the officials after they are elected. 
An all-powerful government is de- 
sirable, but an all-powerful government 
which the people cannot control is to 
be feared. 

Dr. Sun did not want to copy the 


Occident and adopt machinery which 
would soon be out of date, so he advo- 
cated bestowing upon the people the 
four rights of suffrage, recall, initiative, 
and referendum. The powers of the 
government and the powers of the 
people are to be clearly divided. For 
many years Dr. Sun proposed the - 
adoption of the Fivefold Constitution, 
and the National Government is 
conscientiously carrying out his wishes 
by establishing the five yiians for 
administering the affairs of the country, 
the order being as follows: (1) Execu- 
tive Yiian, (2) Legislative Yiian, (3) 
Judicial Yiian, (4) Examination Yiian, 
and (5) Control Yiian. 

Dr. Sun compared a government to 
a piece of machinery. When engines 
were first constructed in the West, 
the piston was single-acting and in- 
capable of reversing, but later it was 
made double-acting by means of a 
reverse gear. Dr. Sun pointed out 
that when the people have only the 
right of voting, it may be compared to 
a single-acting piston; but when the 
right of recall is added, it is analogous 
to a double-acting machine, because 
the officials may be recalled after they 
are elected if they do not prove worthy 
of their charge. When the four powers 
of the people and the five powers of the 
government are put into operation, 
there will be no fear of an all-powerful 
uncontrollable government, for the 
people will be in the position of an 
engineer who can control the machinery 
of the government at will. 

A diagram of the system proposed 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen is on the fol- 
lowing page. 

When the three Western powers, 
the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial, are combined with the 
Chinese powers of censorship and 
examination, and when the four powers 
of suffrage, recall, initiative, and 
referendum are enjoyed by the people, 
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Power OF THE PEOPLE 


Recall 
~ 


Initiative 


ADMINISTRATIVE PowER OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Legislative Judicial Executive 
then the Chinese Republic may really 
be called a government of the people, 


by the people, and for the people. 


LIVELIHOOD FOR THE PEOPLE 
The Min Sheng Chu I, or the Prin- 


ciple of the People’s Livelihood, as 
enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, is a 
scientific attempt to solve the problem 
of enabling the people of China to 
elevate their standards of living so that 
they may be better fed and _ better 
clothed. 

The policy of the Kuomintang is to 
limit the power of capitalism and pre- 
vent the monopoly of land and capital 
by a few individuals; and Dr. Sun 
proposed that enterprises which are 
monopolistic in character, such as 
banks and railways, should be regu- 
lated by the state. Government con- 
trol is nothing new in the Occident, 
because Germany, Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, and other coun- 
tries have experienced state control 
of communications and other large en- 
terprises. The principle of nationali- 
zation was interpreted by the First 
Kuomintang National Congress as fol- 
lows: “By equalization of the right 
to hold land is meant the aboli- 
tion of monopoly of land by a few, 
and by regulation of capital is meant 
the taking over by the state of such 


| 
Civil flervien Examinations Censorship 
monopolies as the banking and shipping 
industries.” 

The greater part of the misfortunes 
of Europe and America arise from a 
disproportionate distribution of wealth 
and products of industry. But the 
capitalists in China are poor in com- 
parison with the foreign capitalists, 
so everyone is comparatively poor, 
and extreme poverty exists among the 
masses. The absence of large capi- 
talists does not mean that a method 
for equalizing the distribution of 
wealth should not be found, but in 
direct contrast to the forcible revolu- 
tionary methods of Soviet Russia, Dr. 
Sun proposed to solve the problem by 
evolutionary methods. These meth- 
ods are: social and economic reform, 
nationalization of transportation and 
communications, direct taxation on 
incomes, and socialized distribution or 
codperative societies. 

As the greater part of China’s popu- 
lation is agricultural, the land question 
is very important. In England the 
feudal system of landholding has sur- 
vived up to the present day, and in the 
United States all the land is private 
property; but in China the distribution 
of land partially conforms to the 
principle of proportionalization. Dr. 
Sun, however, evolved a plan which 
would provide against future evils, 
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and he called attention to the fact 
thus: 

In China up till this day the so-called 
three-grade system of collection of land 
taxes has been preserved; but, owing to the 
slow development of transport and in- 
dustry, land values were not so high in the 
past as they are today. Well-developed 
means of communication and industry have 
led, owing to the maintenance of the old 
system, to an extremely unequal rise in the 
value of the land. ...We must... 
collect one per cent of the value of the land. 
For example, if a given piece of land is 
worth $2,000, its owner pays $20. 


The fear that the landowner would 
attempt to cheat the Government was 


dispelled by Dr. Sun, who declared: 


If the landowner makes a low assessment 
he will be afraid that the Government will 
buy back his land at that value and make 
him lose his property; if he makes too high 
an assessment he will be afraid of losing 
money through the Government taxing 
him according to this declared value. 
Comparing these two serious possibilities, 
he will not want to report the value of his 
land too high or too low, and will report 
the true value to the government. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA’s RESOURCES 


Another important problem is the 
question of food supply and distribu- 
tion, for in China there is not enough 
food for the masses. This deplorable 
condition is due to the lack of scientific 
agricultural methods and to foreign 
economic imperialism. The seven 
methods of increasing food production 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
utilization of agricultural machinery, 
(2) the use of fertilizers, (3) rotation of 
crops, (4) eradication of pests, (5) 
manufacture of food products, (6) im- 
provement of transportation facilities, 
and (7) prevention of natural disasters 
through river conservancy and refor- 
estation. 


The people must be well clothed and 
well fed. At atime when the Occident 
was still in a primitive stage, China 
exported large quantities of silk. But 
today Chinese silk is gradually being 
driven from the world market and it is 
imperative that she improve the silk- 
worm eggs and the mulberry leaves 
and utilize the latest scientific methods 
of manufacturing. As the majority of 
the people wear clothing made of 
cotton it is necessary to make a 
scientific study of the cultivation of 
hemp and the production of fine linen 
thread by machinery. 

In order to carry out fully the 
Principle of Livelihood it is necessary 
to eliminate foreign economic oppres- 
sion by abolishing the unequal treaties 
which have prevented China from 
making that advancement which is 
desired by all her well-wishers. Rail- 
ways, canals, motor roads, and other 
means of communication must be de- 
veloped toallow people and merchandise 
to travel quickly and freely through- 
out the country. The vast spaces of 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Sinkiang must 
be irrigated, and immigration en- 
couraged into those regions. The 
tremendous wealth lying underground 
in the form of minerals should be 
tapped to supply the needs of the 
nation. Every encouragement should 
be given to allow factories and manu- 
facturing plants of all descriptions to 
spring up, so that commercially and 
industrially China may rank with any 
other power. 

When all the projects as planned by 
Dr. Sun in his Outline of Reconstruction 
and the Programme of National Re- 
construction are carried out, the people 
of China will be better fed and better 
clothed, and will be able to enjoy many 
of the things which are now regarded 
as luxuries. 
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How China Recovered Tariff Autonomy 
By Curinc-Cuun Wana, M.A., Pa.D., LL.D. 


Chinese Educational Mission in the United States of America, Boulder, Colorado 


T was by the 1842 Treaty of Nan- 

king, concluded with Great Britain 
as a result of China’s defeat in the 
“Opium War,” that China for the 
first time signed away her right of 
tariff autonomy. Article 7 of that 
treaty stipulated that a fair and regu- 
lar tariff should be provided, which 
might not be altered except with the 
consent of both parties. The terms of 
this treaty were rounded out by an- 
other treaty with Great Britain the 
next year, in connection with which a 
tariff and general trade regulations were 
promulgated, amplifying more clearly 
the basic rights contained in the pre- 
vious treaty. A year later, the United 
States, by the Treaty of Wanghia, se- 
cured all the special rights granted to 
Great Britain. Then came the French 
treaty of the same year and the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian treaties of 1847, all 
three of which closely followed the 
American model. Thereafter, all Eu- 
ropean nations, one by one, secured 
treaties from China, which contained 
substantially the same fiscal provisions 
as the British treaty in restricting 
China to a fixed schedule of five per 
cent ad valorem import and export 
duties. 


Way Dip UNEQUAL 
TREATIES? 


Thus, without knowing what it was 
doing, the Manchu Dynasty concluded, 
one after another, these one-sided 
treaties and signed away China’s 
birthrights without getting any ade- 
quate advantage in return. No won- 
der the world in general and young 
China in particular are now asking with 
amazement why China signed all these 
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unequal treaties. The present Foreign 
Minister of Nanking would prefer, as 
he recently declared, to have his hands 
cut off rather than to attach his signa- 
ture to such papers. 

Reasons for these “unbelievable” 
commitments are not difficult to find 
when we recall the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time. To begin with, 
the Manchu Government was then on 
its downhill course of dissolution as a 
result of its latent impotence, besides 
being threatened by a_ widespread 
movement of unrest and revolution. 
To limit itself to a five per cent tariff, 
which was not much lower than that 
already in force, was considered not too 
high a price to pay for being let alone 
by the European nations at a time 
when it had its hands full with internal 
disruptions. In those days the whole 
purpose of Chinese statesmanship, in 
relation to the outside world, was to 
maintain the isolation of the country 
and have as little as possible to do with 
the foreigner. 

Moreover, Chinese officials were 
trained only in the classical school of 
Confucian philosophy and had no 
clear idea of the outside world. Not 
only were the consequences unrealized, 
but the meaning of the very phrase 
“tariff autonomy” was, perhaps, not 
properly understood, because it was 
not expounded in the Analects of Con- 
fucius. As the fiscal provisions were 
adopted to govern the bartering of a 
handful of foreigners at a few spots on 
the fringes of the sea, no one dreamed 
that such provisions could or would be 
used in future years to curb the domes- 
tic and foreign policy and handicap the 
development of the nation. Further- 
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How Curna REcovERED TARIFF AUTONOMY 


more, the ancient teachings of the sages 
and the practice of centuries both dis- 
approved the idea of levying high duties 
on goods carried from one state to an- 
other. On the contrary, the degree of 
good government was measured by the 
“number of traders that happily walk 
its markets.” 

This was the condition of the coun- 
try and the state of mentality of the 
leaders under which China faced the 
impact of the onrushing Europe. On 
the one hand there was the ill-informed, 
philosophical Mandarin under the im- 
potent, decaying Manchu Dynasty, 
while on the other hand there was the 
ambitious, adventuring seafarer backed 
by a regenerated, overflowing Europe. 
When the new wine of the West was 
thus poured into the old vessel of 
China, what else but the consequent 
cataclysm could be fermented? There- 
fore, the Chinese believe that in their 
troubled waters, external influences 
found their opportunity to seek their 
own profits out of the misfortunes of 
China. 

The West, however, says that Chi- 
na’s troubles were entirely due to her 
own fault. “All the system of unequal 
treaties was not of our own choosing,” 
said Foreign Secretary Austen Cham- 
berlain. ‘‘We did not desire it; it was 
the minimum which we could ask of a 
China that repelled the foreigner and 
would not give him justice in its own 
courts or secure for him the ordinary 
advantages of a civilized and orderly 
government.”! The truth, however, 
seems to be that China’s incompetence 
and foreign aggression combined, in the 
old days, to deprive China of her 
numerous privileges. 


Most-FavoreD-NATION CLAUSE 
What made China’s position worse 
was the insertion, without proper safe- 


1Speech made in London as reported in the 
New York Times, Sept. 19, 1925. 
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guard, of the most-favored-nation 
clause in the early treaties. By this 
clause it was understood by many that 
should “‘ His Majesty the Emperor from 
any cause whatever be pleased to grant 
any additional privileges to any foreign 
power, the same privileges and immu- 
nities will be extended to, and enjoyed 
by” all the other powers having this 
clause in their treaties with China. 

Besides other effects, this clause at 
once induced the treaty powers to form 
a bloc in facing China, which has played 
an important réle in China’s inter- 
national relations and has accounted 
for much of China’s loss of tariff and 
other privileges. Whenever any na- 
tion raised a cry for some special privi- 
lege, there usually echoed in chorus, 
either vociferous or moral, the support 
of a number of other nations. This 
explains why so many nations, large 
and small, weak and strong, obtained 
tariff and other privileges from China 
that no nation in the world would have 
given up without a fight. 

Moreover, the most-favored-nation 
clause, as applied in China, had the 
effect of a sword with two edges, 
which, however, cut not both ways but 
only in one direction—that against 
China. When it came to demanding 
privileges, there was always a sufficient 
number to combine in getting them, 
because a majority was usually enough 
for the purpose. The fact that any 
nation might feel disinclined to make 
such a demand, or to enjoy the privilege 
so obtained, made little difference with 
the rest. The result was that, many 
times, no nation could afford to refrain 
from joining the chorus in making de- 
mands on China, once it had been 
started, even though she disliked such 
tactics. 

Turning to the other edge of the 
sword, we fine that when it came to 
doing some good turn to China by 
relinquishing some of the acquired 
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privileges, any little nation in the bloc 
could prevent it from being done, 
simply by standing pat; for the spirit 
of the most-favored-nation clause re- 
quired that such relinquishment could 
be made only by unanimous consent of 
all concerned. Ironical as this may 
seem, this was exactly what often 
happened in China during the last 
hundred years. 


How It WorkKED 


If the treaty provisions were lop- 
sided, their actual operation seemed to 
be farther out of balance. Whenever 
it was to the advantage of the foreign 
powers, the provisions of the treaties 
were immediately invoked; but when it 
seemed to the disadvantage of the for- 
eign powers, there were always suffi- 
cient excuses to ignore these provisions 
in spite of China’s protest. Here are 
the facts: 

In the years preceding 1858, prices 
began to drop, and the five per cent 
duty was considered by the powers to 
be in excess of the prescribed five per 
cent limit. A revision downward of 
the schedules was therefore requested 
by the treaty powers and was promptly 
effected in 1858.” 

From 1858 until 1902, however, as 
prices mounted and therefore the 
Chinese Government was receiving less 
than the stipulated five per cent rate, 
the treaty powers said nothing about 
revising the tariff upwards. China did 
not press for a revision, first, because 
the needs of the Government at that 
time were comparatively few and the 
revenue collected, though small, was 
adequate to meet the requirements; and 
second, because the Chinese officials in 
those days would prefer doing any- 
thing else to bothering with the foreign 
powers. Experience taught the Man- 


darin that the best policy vis-a-vis the 


2 Willoughby, W. W., China at the Conference, 
pp. 55-56. 


foreign powers was to let them alone. 
Therefore, the Mandarin was wise 
enough not to venture to demand any 
upward revision of the tariff schedule 
during the forty-odd years when prices 
mounted by leaps and bounds, because 
he felt that such a demand would only 
result in the loss of “face.” 

It was not until 1902, forty-four 
years after the downward revision of 
1858, that another revision was made, 
and this was done because the treaty 
powers demanded such a huge indem- 
nity to punish China for the Boxer up- 
rising that there was no other way for 
China to pay it. Even then, the tariff 
rates were raised on the basis of the 
average prices of 1897-1899, while 
those prevailing in 1901, the year im- 
mediately preceding the revision, were 
not taken into account. The result 
was that the revenue so increased was 
barely sufficient to meet the indemnity 
payments, while leaving nothing for 
China. 

It was in 1912, the first year of the 
Republic, that China made the first 
serious attempt to revise the tariff in 
order to meet increased Government 
expenses and to bring it more in accord 
with actual prices. This demand, it 
must be noticed, was quite in accord 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
treaties. It proved, however, to be a 
failure, because among the sixteen na- 
tions concerned, Italy, Russia, and 
Japan withheld their consent. Italy 
would not agree to the revision unless 
China granted an extension of the 
Italian concession at Hankow; Russia 
would dissent unless China withdrew 
her claim to the right of taxation in 
Mongolia; Japan objected to the re- 
vision for equally extraneous reasons 
too numerous to specify.* 


’Japan demanded: (1) that imported goods 
should not be treated less favorably than ma- 
chine-made goods manufactured in China; (2) 
that trade-mark laws should be enacted; (3) that 
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TariFF REVISIONS 


It was only after six years of negotia- 
tion, and as a reward of China’s risking 
war against the Central Empires, that 
the Allies, in 1918, agreed to China’s 
demand for an upward revision of the 
tariff schedules to an effective five per 
cent based on the current, instead of the 
1858, prices. On account of bargain- 
ing and more diplomacy, however, that 
grant of the Allies was only partially 
carried out; for the revision, as made by 
an international commission, yielded 
only three and one-half per cent in- 
stead of the promised five per cent.‘ 
This revised schedule, moreover, was 
not put into operation until 1923, be- 
cause Italy withheld her ratification as 
a result of China’s refusal to recognize 
the Italian claim to three Austrian 
Lloyd steamers seized by China at 
Shanghai in 1917, when China de- 
clared war against the Central Em- 
pires. 

The Washington Conference of 1922 
called for another revision and a spe- 
cial conference to be held in China for 
considering the whole tariff and Likin 
questions. ‘The revision of the sched- 
ule was duly made, but the special 
tariff conference could not be con- 
vened as planned, because France with- 
held ratification of the Washington 
Treaty on account of China’s refusal to 
pay France promptly in gold what, in 
accordance with an agreement, could 
have been paid by the universal method 
of “telegraph-transfer,”” which would 
have been in paper francs. Therefore, 
the special tariff conference, which 
should have met within three months 


no excise taxes should be imposed on goods which 
had paid import duties and transit dues; and (4) 
that regulations governing internal dues should 
be modified. China Year Book, 1925, p. 460. 

‘Rich, R. T., Extraterritoriality and Tariff 
Autonomy in China, p. 38. For details of the 
1922 revision, see China Year Book, 1925, pp. 
460-487. 


after the ratification of the Washington 
Treaty, could not be called until 1925. 
This Peking Conference lasted nine 
months, and the amount of bargaining 
and counterbargaining was as extensive 
as the conference was long. Finally, 
because of China’s political changes 
and for other reasons, the conference 
faded away. The only accomplish- 
ment of the nine months’ work was the 
adoption of a resolution recognizing en 
principe China’s right to tariff auton- 
omy. 

It may be noted that under the early 
treaty obligations as well as the thesis of 
the Washington agreements, China was 
not only bound to a fixed five per cent ad 
valorem tariff, but she was also forbidden 
to raise or lower her import and export 
duties within that limit. The author- 
ity to determine what should be done 
by way of tariff revision even within 
that low limit must and did rest with 
the treaty powers. The basis of that 
idea was that China should take what 
might be given to her by the foreign 
powers within that limit, and ought to 
be thankful for the favor. Although a 
resolution of the Peking Conference 
recognized China’s right to enjoy tariff 
autonomy, the question as to when she 
might begin to exercise that right re- 
mained undecided. 


PorpuLaR AWAKENING 


So long as His Majesty the Manchu 
Emperor held on to the dragon throne 
at Peking, the “foreign devil” had no 
difficulty in holding on to His Majesty 
for special privileges. Indeed, the 
snowball of foreign privileges kept on 
rolling, increasing in size and momen- 
tum, to the last days of the Manchu 
Dynasty, without any prospect of a 
stop. But once the dragon throne was 
overturned, that ominous accident not 
only spoiled the Feng Shui (magic) of 
His Majesty but also brought bad luck 
to the “foreign devil” who constantly 
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tormented His Majesty for privileges. 
As if by the irony of fate, the fortunes 
of the two, who politely hated each 
other, were mutually dependent. 

From the time of the revolution of 
1911, the Chinese people—no longer 
His Majesty or a few mandarins— 
began to take an interest in China’s 
affairs. They felt with an increasing 
sense of bitterness the injustice of what 
they called the unequal treaties, of 
which tariff autonomy formed an im- 
portant part, and sought in every way 
to free China from the shackles of the 
restrictions of these unequal treaties, 
even to the extent of forgetting China’s 
own fault in the matter. They took 
every opportunity to air their griev- 
ances. At the end of the World War, 
they appealed to Versailles. In 1922, 
they pounded at the door of the Wash- 
ington Conference. They flooded the 
Assembly of the League of Nations with 
their pleas. The failure of their efforts 
only increased their persistence and 
brought solidarity to their aspirations, 
which, indeed, have lately grown al- 
most to the proportion of a nation-wide 
revolt against the so-called unequal 
treaties. 

The crux of the situation hinged on 
two facts. The first was extraterri- 
toriality, by means of which foreigners 
living in China have a status that re- 
moves them from the control of the 
laws and the tribunals of China, and 
the second fact was that China was 
deprived of the right to regulate her 
own tariff. Aside from the extraterri- 
toriality question, what China wanted 
was her full, immediate, and complete 
tariff autonomy, which simply means 
that she wanted the right to fix the 
duties upon goods coming into China 
from foreign countries just as these 
foreign countries had the right to fix 
their duties upon Chinese goods going 
into their ports. In a word, China 
wanted equality and reciprocity, so far 


as import and export duties were con- 
cerned.® 


Cutna’s REASONS FoR TARIFF 
AUTONOMY 


The first reason why China de- 
manded tariff autonomy was that she 
needed money. ‘The revolution of 1911 
taught China that to try to set up a re- 
public cost more money than to con- 
tinue the old monarchy. Every item of 
Government expense has increased. 
This has become especially pronounced 
since the unification of the country; 
disbandment of surplus troops, rehabil- 
itation of the damages of civil war, the 
inauguration of a new government, and 
the spread of education, all require 
money. For practical reasons, in- 
creased revenue from other sources 
seemed inadvisable, if not impossible. 
The only way to meet the increased 
expenses was to increase the tariff. 

It was here that the tariff question 
started another of the vicious circles 
around which China and the foreign 
powers rode their merry-go-round. 
The foreign powers said that they 
would not relinquish their acquired 
rights until China reformed her judi- 
cial and police systems; China said that 
she could not make the reforms unless 
the powers relinquished their acquired 
rights and permitted her to increase her 
tariff. ‘Thus the parties argued around 
the vicious circle for years, until finally 
China began to feel that the restrictions 
were seriously menacing her independ- 
ence. She began to say that she could 
no longer afford to have her key to 
progress placed in the merciless hands 
of the foreign powers, and that some- 
body must take the lead to break the 
vicious circle somewhere. 

The second reason was that China 
began to realize that tariff autonomy 

5 These sentiments were fully voiced by Minis- 


ter Sze and others in Johns Hopkins University, 
New York Times, Sept. 17-19, 1925. 
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was her inherent right and she wanted 
it simply for the sake of having it. 
She felt that it was unjust on the part 
of the foreign powers to keep it away 
from her and that it was humiliating 
for her to be without it. Every other 
nation had it, including Turkey and 
Russia, Guatemala and Ireland—why 
not China? The more the Chinese 
thought about it, the more resentful 
they became against the one-sided re- 
strictions. China said tariff autonomy 
was something which was rightly hers, 
and not something to be granted by, or 
asked of, others. 

The third reason was that, with the 
increasing problem of her unemployed 
millions, China needed the tariff to 
help start her own industries. In spite 
of the abundance of labor, China found 
that the foreign nations had obtained 
such a start on her in the modern 
methods of manufacture that she could 
not hope to catch up without some 
protection against the inflow of foreign 
products. Both labor and the con- 
sumer agreed on this point and com- 
bined to demand such a change, even 
though the immediate interests of the 
two classes do not coincide in this re- 


On the other hand, young China 
sometimes fails to realize that an agree- 
ment is an agreement, once it is signed, 
especially when it is done in a bona fide 
manner. ‘The fact that it is later found 
to be one-sided does not excuse either 
party from its obligations. It is true 
that China’s tariff autonomy was 
originally hers, but it is equally true 
that once she signed it away, it could 
not be recovered without the other 
party’s consent. 


OpposiTION TO AUTONOMY 


Then again, there were the vested 
interests and the “die-hard” seaport 
gentlemen, who had long enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges in China. 


They op- 


posed any measure that tampered with 
such privileges. If possession forms 
ninety per cent of right to ownership, 
then, they claimed, their possession of 
the special advantages in China for so 
long a time should remove any doubt as 
to whom these benefits belonged. In 
short, these seaport gentlemen felt that 
the special prerogatives were part and 
parcel of their property, and it ap- 
peared to them to be near robbery 
when China wanted to take them away. 
They could not “believe that China 
is suffering under foreign treaty rights,” 
and deplored any modification of these 
rights, except it be in their favor. 

In voicing the sentiment of the for- 
eign business men in China concerning 
China’s efforts to regain tariff au- 
tonomy and abolish extraterritoriality, 
an American business man, who had 
lived twenty years in Shanghai, said in 
Johns Hopkins University: ® “We are 
like soldiers out in listening posts be- 
yond the first line trenches, who get a 
general idea that something is happen- 
ing near them which they are fearful of, 
but are puzzled as to why headquarters 
does not act with more speed . . .” in 
stopping the oncoming attack. “They 
opposed any change of the status quo. 

The general reason for withholding 
tariff autonomy and other privileges 
from China was that conditions in China 
were such that the foreign powers felt 
that they could not relinquish such 
rights with justice to China and safety 
to themselves. As the late Senator 
Underwood remarked during the Wash- 
ington Conference, many friends of 
China felt that if China at that time 
“had the unlimited control of levying 
taxes at the customs houses... it 
would work in the end to China’s det- 
riment and to the injury of the 
world.”’? 

6 New York Times, p. 7, Sept. 19, 1925. 


7 Willoughby, W. W., China at the Conference, 
pp. 79-80. 
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That feeling seems to have had much 
to do with the decision of the confer- 
ence to refuse China’s request for tariff 
autonomy at the time. There is 
hardly any question as to the justifica- 
tion and truth of the “enator’s state- 
ment so far as America and a number of 
other nations were concerned; but the 
behavior of some treaty powers unfor- 
tunately created such an impression in 
the mind of young China that the 
latter even hesitated to accept the 
accuracy of the Senator’s moderate 
views per se. 


EFFECTS UPON THE CHINESE 


Whatever may have been the reasons 
for the delay in granting China’s de- 
mand for tariff autonomy, one of the 
unfortunate effects of that delay was 
that the Chinese were led to question 
the sincerity of the foreign powers in all 
their dealings with China. The Chi- 
nese said that while there might be 
some justification for maintaining ex- 
traterritoriality for the personal con- 
venience of the foreign people in China 
pending China’s reform of her judicial 
system, there was no such justification 
for depriving China of her tariff auton- 
omy. Foreign manufacturers should 
not be so sensitive as to require special 
environments wherever they went. 

As tariff autonomy was so closely 
linked up with extraterritoriality by the 
foreign powers, and was always dealt 
with in the same manner and at the 
same time, the Chinese began to 
question even the alleged justification 
for maintaining extraterritoriality and 
other privileges which might have more 
raison d’étre than tariff restrictions. 

Another effect was to lead the Chi- 
nese to pay undue attention to the way 
‘Turkey and Russia got their freedom 
from such shackles. The laws of 
Russia and their application under the 
communistic régime did not appear to 
the Chinese to be much more agreeable 


to the nationals of the foreign powers 
than were those of China, if the criti- 
cisms of the press of these nations had 
any foundation, and yet not a word 
was heard from those nations in de- 
manding of Russia either extraterri- 
toriality or special tariff privileges, 
Young China began to puzzle over this 
glaring difference in the attitude of the 
foreign powers towards Russia and 
China, and to ask if this difference was 
due to racial prejudice or to the pres- 
ence of the Red army, or both. Any 
conclusion from such meditating in- 
quiry is not wholesome. 

The case of Turkey was no less glar- 
ing. For years, nationals of the for- 
eign powers enjoyed extraterritoriality 
and other privileges in that country, 
obviously for similar reasons as in 
China. For years, we heard the 
reasons and arguments advanced for 
not relinquishing such special privileges 
in Turkey, identical with those ad- 
vanced for the same purpose in regard 
to China. But soon after the young 
Turks drove the Greeks into the gean 
these objections of foreigners in Turkey 
against Turkish control suddenly disap- 
peared; indicating, as it seems, that the 
Turkish laws and law courts had been 
reformed and raised, over night by 
magic, to the level of those of all mod- 
ern nations. These mental sugges- 
tions were neither healthy for young 
China nor complimentary to the for- 
eign powers. 

Therefore, observers concluded that 
the bold settlement of the Chinese 
question by restoring, without delay or 
condition, her tariff autonomy and 
other rights would deprive Soviet 
Russia of the strongest weapon she 
holds to stir up trouble against the 
West. Indeed, the Soviet made a 
great impression upon young China 
when it relinquished extraterritoriality 
and tariff rights by the treaty with 
China in 1924. That gesture, plus 
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Soviet propaganda, at once put the 
other nations into a position of signal 
relief, which constantly attracted un- 
precedented attention. 

The Shanghai shooting of May, 1925, 
together with the general antagonistic 
atmosphere then existing between 
China and a number of the so-called 
imperialistic powers, drove young 
China, so to speak, into the arms of the 
Soviet. Were it not for the Soviet’s 
behavior in Mongolia and the stupidity 
of its agents in going too far in meddling 
with China’s internal affairs, Russia 
would have won the permanent friend- 
ship of China by her stroke of states- 
manship of 1924. For today China is 
disposed to be friendly to all nations, 
including Russia, her nearest neighbor. 
It was only the Soviet’s blindness to 
China’s utter apathy toward commu- 
nistic doctrines and world revolutionary 
ideas that made a closer rapprochement 
between the two great neighbors im- 
possible. 


Licut BREAKS ON THE SITUATION 


For years, the disinclination on the 
part of the powers to relinquish their 
acquired rights, and the political 
instability in China, made _ progress 
toward recovering tariff autonomy 
impossible. The first God-sent op- 
portunity came when the Central Em- 
pires approached China to negotiate 
new treaties to replace the former ones 
that were abrogated in 1917 upon 
China’s declaration of war. Another 
opportunity came when Russia, as 
stated before, approached China for a 
similar purpose, because her treaties 
with China had become null and void 
on account of the dissolution of the 
Russian Government. As these na- 
tions realized unmistakably China’s 
attitude in such matters, they did not 
waste any time in asking for the special 
tariff and other privileges which they 
had previously enjoyed. So treaties 


on the general principle of equality and 
reciprocity were soon concluded. Then 
followed the treaties with a number of 
South American nations and new-born 
countries of Europe, which were all 
modeled, as a matter of course, after 
the German and other postwar treaties. 

The significance of these treaties 
went far beyond the fact that China 
had at last recovered her tariff and 
other hypothecated rights from these 
nations. What was of greater impor- 
tance was that it broke the interna- 
tional bloc into two camps. Besides 
the concrete gain of her lost rights as 
measured by the number of these na- 
tions, China obtained their moral 
support in her struggle against the other 
nations for the recovery of similar 
rights. 

Nations, like individuals, seem to 
have the same human weaknesses and 
characteristics. If a number of them 
are segregated from the group and pre- 
vented from enjoying certain privileges, 
they will either try to break that seg- 
regation or, failing that, to prevent the 
rest of the group from enjoying their 
advantages comfortably. Either a lev- 
eling up or a leveling down for the 
sharing of benefits becomes inevitable 
among nations as it is among men. 
So the attitudes and the whispers, if 
nothing else, of the nations without 
any hope of acquiring the special 
prerogatives in China, all went to help 
China in pushing her struggle for her 
lost rights. As the number of these 
nations with equal treaties increased, 
so the position of those nations with un- 
equal treaties became less comfortable 
if not untenable. 

A further opportunity arose in the 
fact that, by coincidence, a number of 
the old treaties were soon to expire or 
were shortly due for revision. By this 
time it became quite unmistakable on 
what basis China would insist on re- 
placing or revising the old treaties. 
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Matters would have been easy for 
China if the revision and expiration 
clauses in the old treaties had been 
what they should have been from our 
modern point of view. That, how- 
ever, was not the case. Some of the 
old treaties contained no provision 
governing revision or expiration, while 
others contained clauses of such obso- 
lete phraseology as to make the treaties 
' practically perpetual. The Belgian 
treaty of 1857 and the Japanese treaty 
of 1896 are two striking examples. 


THE BELGIAN ARGUMENT 


Article 46 of the Belgian treaty 
provided that modifications could only 
be asked for by Belgium, when the 
Government of “‘His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians judges it necessary in 
the future ...”; and this Belgian 
treaty remained in its original text up 
to the end of last year, because the 
Belgian Government had never judged 
it necessary to change it. 

China, however, felt differently and 
requested a revision early in 1926. 
The reason, as set forth in a note of the 
Chinese Foreign Office,* was that dur- 
ing the long period of sixty years 


so many momentous political, social and 
commercial changes have taken place in 
both countries that, taking all into consider- 
ation, it is not only desirable but also essen- 
tial to the mutual interest of both parties 
concerned, to have the said treaty revised 
and replaced by a new one to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

The note adds, “As conditions and 
circumstances in human society are 
constantly changing, it is impossible to 
have any treaty which can indefinitely 
remain good for all times without 
modification.” It is apparent that 
China’s note, as quoted above, is full of 
truth, except that the claim that the 
revision will be “to the mutual interest 


8 American Journal of International Law, 
p. 289, April, 1927. 


of both parties concerned” has nothing 
more in it than diplomatic courtesy. 

It goes without saying that Belgium 
did not agree with China’s point of 
view. Every diplomatic device was 
resorted to for arriving at a settlement. 
Among other schemes, Belgium pro- 
posed that a modus vivendi should be 
agreed to, pending the conclusion of a 
formal treaty. China readily agreed 
to the proposal, but insisted that a time 
limit should be put to the modus 
vivendi, so as not to make the arrange- 
ment look like a farce in view of the 
fact that the modus vivendi, as proposed 
by Belgium, closely resembled the old 
treaty. Belgium could not accept any 
time limit, because she feared that 
when that limit was reached, she might 
be without either a treaty or a modus 
vivendi. China consoled Belgium that 
there was no need for such fear, be- 
cause with a sincere desire for mutual 
interest, a treaty could easily be negoti- 
ated within six months, especially in 
view of the new treaties which could 
serve as models. 

Belgium could not fully appreciate 
China’s consolation, and proposed to 
submit the dispute to The Hague 
Court; China, on the other hand, 
wanted to appeal to the Council of 
the League of Nations. Thus a pro- 
tracted negotiation followed, which, in 
spite of the ingenious proposals and 
counter-proposals, led to nothing but 
a final deadlock and to China’s declara- 
tion of October 27, 1926, to the effect 
that in view of the position taken by 
Belgium, “the Chinese Government 
felt that there was no other course 
open to them but to declare that 
the Sino-Belgian treaty of 1865 was 
terminated.” 


THE JAPANESE CASE 


The Japanese case is no less interest- 
ing than it is complicated. Besides 
the usual fiscal provisions restricting 
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China’s tariff, Article 26 of the Sino- 
Japanese treaty of 1896 reads: 


It is agreed that either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties may demand a revision of 
the Tariffs and of the Commercial Articles 
of this Treaty at the end of ten years from 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications; 
but if no such demand be made on either 
side and no such revision be effected, 
within six months after the end of the first 
ten years, then the Treaty and Tariffs, in 
their present form, shall remain in force for 
ten years more, reckoned from the end of 
the preceding ten years, and so it shall be at 
the end of each successive period of ten 
years. 


As one of the ten-year periods 
approached its end, China requested a 
revision of the treaty in 1926. Since 
China wanted equality and reciprocity 
as the basis of revision, while Japan de- 
sired to maintain as much as possible 
the status quo, their zigzag negotiations 
of over two years led to no results. 
Finally, on July 19, 1928, the Chinese 
Government informed Japan that it 
considered the treaty expired on July 
20th of that year, and proposed the 
conclusion of a new treaty. 

Japan at once replied that she could 
not accept China’s proposal and called 
attention to the fact that there was no 
stipulation in the treaty providing for 
abrogation or expiration. She main- 
tained that, as it was expressly stipu- 
lated in Article 26, “if the negotiations 
for the revision were not completed 
within six months then the treaty and 
tariffs should remain in force for an- 
other ten years” as of July 29, 1928.9 

China, by a note, disagreed with 
Japan’s interpretation of that clause of 
the treaty and held that 


the validity of the treaty is extended ten 
years only in case the two countries do not 
declare its revision within six months after 


*Full text of the Japanese memorandum ap- 
Peared in the Peking Leader, weekly edition, 
Aug. 11, 1928. 


its expiration. In other words, if either 
party proposes its revision within six 
months after the expiration of the treaty, 
and negotiations have not been concluded 
within the stipulated period, the said treaty 
and tariff regulations shall cease to be 


The note further stated that during the 
thirty years of the treaty, economic, 
business, and national relations as well 
as political conditions of the two coun- 
tries had undergone many changes, so 
that much was found in the treaty that 
did not conform to the prevailing state 
of affairs in the two countries. The 
note added frankly: “Should the treaty 
be enforced, many difficulties would 
arise and misunderstanding between 
the peoples would ensue.” Therefore, 
the Chinese Government proposed “to 
revise the treaty fundamentally at once 
on the principle of equality and reci- 
procity, in order that amity between 
China and Japan can be promoted.” 

It may be seen that Japan empha- 
sized the technical interpretation of the 
treaty which seemed to be in favor of 
her position that the treaty remained 
perpetual unless altered by mutual 
consent; while China stressed the 
changed conditions and urged a broad 
moral construction of the instrument, 
which seemed to support China’s con- 
tention that as conditions alter, no 
treaty can hold good for all time. 
Notes and memoranda were exchanged 
and parleys took place at Nanking and 
Shanghai; but for a long time the two 
parties could not find a common 
formula for agreement. 


AMERICA BREAKS THE DEADLOCK 


While China and Japan were arguing 
along parallel lines as to whether the 
moral or the technical interpretation of 
the treaty of 1896 should prevail, and 
other powers were marking time, 


10 Substance of text of Chinese note appeared in 
the Peking Leader, weekly edition, Sept. 1, 1928. 
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suddenly, like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky, the Sino-American treaty 
was signed on July 25, 1928, by which 
America recognized, without price or 
compensatory benefits, China’s full 
right to complete tariff autonomy and 
agreed that China should henceforth 
have the right to raise her tariff beyond 
the five per cent limit against American 
goods as soon as all other treaty powers 
with similar rights against China 
should come to a like agreement." 
So far as the United States was con- 
cerned, China at last was freed from the 
old tariff restrictions. 

The Sino-American treaty was not 
only universally approved by public 
opinion of the two countries, but was 
most enthusiastically acclaimed by all 
Chinese. The world at large also 
seemed to be pleased with the Ameri- 
can initiative in breaking the ice of 
a situation which had long demanded 
a change. 

The liberal, far-sighted action of 
America, however, brought nothing 
but a shower of universal criticism, 
mixed with bitterness, from the Japa- 
nese-controlled press in China as well 
as from the Japanese press at home. 
That the treaty was an “empty ges- 
ture which costs the United States 
nothing and profits China as little,” ” 
that it was a “mean trick,” that it 
was negotiated behind the back of the 
other powers and was calculated to 
embarrass Japan in connection with 
China’s recent action in terminating 
her treaty with Japan “—these were a 
few of the numerous comments. In 
short, the general opinion of the Japa- 
nese press was that the effect of the 


"For a thorough, lucid discussion of the 
Sino-American treaty, see American Journal of 
International Law, Oct., 1928. 

2 North China Standard, Peiping: July 27, 
1928. 

18 Hochi, Tokyo: July 28, 1928. 

4 North China Standard, Peiping: July 29, 
1928. 


Sino-American treaty was to deceive 
China and to embarrass Japan. The 
Tokyo Asahi, the Osaka Asahi, the 
Tokyo Nichi-nichi, the Kobe Asahi, 
and so forth, devoted most of ther 
editorials of July 28th to 30th to voice. 
ing similar opinion. 

The immediate effect of America’s 
initiative was that it smashed the old 
international bloc to pieces and re 
moved all doubt from those nations 
which had been marking time. It im 
fluenced many to make up their minds 
much sooner to relinquish tariff privi- 
leges. With America joining the 
group of nations with equal treaties, 
many at once felt disinclined to remain 
with the group of nations with unequal 
treaties. The influence of America’s 
action proved tremendous! 

Another most important event since 
the fall of Peiping was the signing of the 
tariff-autonomy treaty with Great Brit- 
ain and the latter’s formal salute of 
the Nationalist flag with twenty-one 
guns. Of deeper significance than the 
restoration of tariff autonomy to 
China, is the clear manifestation of the 
change in British policy toward China 
which has been in evidence for the last 
five years. Great Britain has beea 
the leader of Europe in the Far East, 
and was the first to secure special 
tariff and other privileges from China. 
She has been denounced by the Chinese 
extremists as the wicked Machiavelli 
among Occidental nations, bent solely 
upon oppressing and exploiting China. 
Therefore, her magnanimous action is 
all the more significant. 


Victorious aT Last! 


Following the lead of America and 
Great Britain, all other European na- 
tions virtually rushed to Nanking to 
sign treaties restoring tariff autonomy 
to China. Italy, Holland, France, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden all 
came. Belgium also readily gave up 
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her claim of having the sole right to re- 
vise the Sino-Belgian treaties. By the 
end of December, 1928, all treaty pow- 
ers, with the single exception of Japan, 
concluded new tariff treaties with 
China, for the first time on equality 
and reciprocity basis, thus making 
1928 a most significant year in China’s 
diplomatic history.” 

In the meantime, China issued her 
new tariff schedules which were to be- 
come effective on February 1, 1929. 
Instead of slapping on a fifty per cent 
import duty, as it was generally feared, 
the new tariff calls for an average of 
about eighteen per cent. Even to the 
last day, however, it was not certain 
whether or not China’s new tariff 


% The American treaty was signed on July 25, 
the German treaty on Aug. 17, the Norwegian 
treaty on Nov. 12, the Belgian treaty on Nov. 22, 
the Italian treaty on Nov. 27, the Danish treaty 
on Dec. 12, the Portuguese and the Dutch treaties 
on Dec. 19, the British and the Swedish treaties 
on Dec. 20, the French treaty on Dec. 22, and the 
Spanish treaty on Dec. 27, 1928. 

6 Time, Dec. 24, 1928. 


could be enforced, because Japan, in 
the absence of a new tariff treaty, re- 
fused to recognize it by returning 
China’s note of notification. The 
parleys concerning the tariff and other 
outstanding questions between the two 
countries, which had been at a stand- 
still for over three months, were re- 
sumed on January 24th, but only to 
break down again three days later.!’ 
It was not until the eve of the day 
when the new tariff was to be enforced 
that the Japanese Consul at Nanking 
notified the Chinese Government of 
Japan’s acceptance.'* Late, however, 
is indeed better than never. China 
thus recovered in 1929 at Nanking her 
tariff autonomy which she lost in 1842 
at the same place, and performed a 
diplomatic miracle in such a short time 
that few had thought it possible.” 


17 New York Times, Jan. 26 and 29, 1929. 

18 New York Times, Feb. 1, 1929. 

On May 6, 1930, a formal treaty between 
China and Japan was signed, in which the latter 
agrees to China’s tariff autonomy. 
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The Geography of Manchuria 


By Rosert Burnett 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HE term “Manchuria” is applied of middle latitude grassland still un- 
in a more or less vague way to the developed. Its soils are of great fertil- 
northeasternmost territories of China, ity and the long, dry, severe winters 
and embraces all lands lying east of and hot, rainy summers are admirably 
Mongolia and northeast of the Great suited to spring-sown cereals and 
Wall. Manchuria, as here used, ap- legumes. 
plies to the Eastern Three Provinces 
(Tungsanshin) of Heilungkiang (Amur), Tue Cuimate or MANCHURIA 
Kirin (Chilin) and Fengtien (Mukden The climate of Manchuria has often 
or Liaoning), and the Japanese leased been described as continental in its sea- 
territory of Kwantung and the specia! sonal fluctuations of temperature, and 
Barga (Hulunpeierh) District on the monsoonal in its régime of rainfall. 
northwest frontier. Itformsaroughly According to the Képpen system, 
triangular area of about 380,000 square three types of climate may be rec- 
miles.! ognized, i.e., Dwa, Dwb and BSkw. 
The border lands of Manchuria, ex- ‘The first occupies approximately the 
cept where the broad valley of the Liao southern two-thirds of Manchuria, and 
River reaches the sea and in the north-_ is a cold, dry, winter type, with the 
west, where the extensive steppe lands summer hot and sufficiently rainy to 
of the Great Khingan piedmont make permit forest growth. The mean tem- 
up the Barga District, are composed of _ perature of the coldest month is below 
broad mountain masses. Thesearefor 3° C., and of the warmest month, over 
the most part densely clad in virgin 22°C. The Dwhb varies from the 
forest and contain the bulk of all Chi- preceding only in that the warmest 
nese timber reserves. Here are found month is below 22°C. Tt occurs in 
minerals of several kinds and the Heilungkiang and eastern Kirin. These 
broader valleys offer excellent agricul- Dw types are found in no other part of 
tural and grazing lands. Enclosed by the world. The southern part of the 
these mountain barriers is the great Barga District has the BSkw, or cold 
Manchurian Plain, originally a grass- steppe-dry winter climate. Here pre- 
land, where agricultural production cipitation is very low, and the mean 
and potentialities, coupled with a annual temperature is below 18°C., 
sparse population, have earned for the but the warmest month is over 18°C. 
area the titles of the “Grain basket of Winter is the dry period.’ 
Asia” and the “Land of the Bean.” 
de Martonne, Emm., Traité de Géographie 


1 The exact area of Manchuria is not known. Physique, 4 ed., pp. 229-261, 1925, recognizes @ 
Between the maximum and minimum estimates Manchurian type (D6) which has a mean annual 
there is a difference of 119,838 square miles. temperature under 10° C. with the rainy season 
Chu Hsiao, in Manchuria, pp. 2-4, 1929, makesa during summer: 
comprehensive consideration and the figure of Sion, Jules, Asie des Moussons, Tome 9%, 
$80,000 square miles is accepted as approxi- (éographie Universelle, Chap. 1, 1928, also ree- 
mately correct. ognizes a Manchurian type for all of Manchuria 
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Manchuria lies between the great 
continental interior, with its extremes 
of pressure, and the sea. In summer, 
there is a well-developed low pressure 
area over inner Asia, and moisture- 
laden winds flow inland. These are 
best developed in July and August, and 
bring precipitation in the form of rain. 
In south Manchuria, all stations indi- 
cate an annual average precipitation of 
over 600 mm.,‘ with over fifty per 
cent occurring in July and August, and 
at least seventy per cent falling during 
the growing season. Much the same 
condition is indicated in central Man- 
churia.- In general, precipitation de- 
creases northward. The northern edge 
of the plain receives less than 600 mm. 
The eastern slopes of the Changpai 
Range, near Korea, receive over 800 
mm. The steppe land of Barga, due to 
its lying in the rain shadow of the Great 
Khingan, and the eastern slopes of the 
southern Great Khingan, due to the 
barrier presented by the hill land of 
Jehol, receive under 400 mm. The 
remaining mountain country all re- 


east of the Great Khingans. This he describes 
as very cold winter (Jan. mean temp. at Mukden 
—13° C.) but quite warm in summer (July mean 
at Mukden—24° .2 C.) with precipitation suf- 
ficient to grow wheat. Chu Coching, Climatic 
Provinces of China, Memoir 1, p. 10, Inst. of 
Meteorology, Nanking, 1929, similarly rec- 
ognizes a Manchurian type. In this he includes 
all of Manchuria except the extreme western 
part. The criteria are as follows: At least five 
months with a mean temperature below 0° C., 
and mean annual below 10°C. The growing sea- 
son is limited to five or six months; winter is ex- 
tremely cold. Annual precipitation varies from 
40 to 60 cm. Half of it falls in July and Au- 
gust. The 40 cm isohyetal marks the western 
boundary of this region. 

‘Climatic Tables of the Japanese Empire, 
Tokyo: Central Meteorological Station, 1924. 
Records for 18 years or more, for Dairen, Ryojun, 
Yingkow, Mukden, and Changchun. 

5 Statistical Y earbook, Harbin: Chinese Eastern 
Railway, 1929, Appendix. Records for Man- 
chouli, Buhedu, Anta, Harbin, Jaomen, Imienpo, 
Taipingling, and Sansing. 


ceives in excess of 600 mm. and is 
forest clad.° 

In winter, pressure and wind direc- 
tion are reversed, and exceedingly dry, 
cold winds sweep over Manchuria from 
the north and northwest. Precipita- 
tion is in the form of snow, but the 
amount is small. 

The temperature régime is typically 
continental, as is to be expected from 
the location on the east coast of a 
continent in the northern hemisphere. 
The mean annual temperature does not 
exceed 10°C. except at the extreme 
southern tip of the Liaotung Peninsula. 
A relatively steady decrease takes place 
northward until, for a small section 
bordering the Amur, it is 2° C. High 
elevations in the mountain country 
may well show a smaller figure. 

The coldest month everywhere in 
Manchuria is January. At Dairen, 
the warmest station recorded, the 
January mean is —5.1°C. This drops 
steadily to —27° C. near the middle 
Amur. In the middle section of the 
plain, Changchun shows — 17.3° C. and 
Mukden, — 13°C. The warmest month 
is July. At Dairen 23° C. is recorded, 
and along the middle Amur, 20° C. 
In the Barga District, July means are 
between 17° and 18° C. 

The temperature gradient is from 
south to north at all seasons, but is 
steeper and more regular in winter 
than in summer. : 


SEASONS 


All of Manchuria has at least five 
months with a mean temperature be- 
low 0°C.”? In November, frost settles 


® Generalized data on rainfall conditions may 
be secured from N. Murakoshi’s “Rainfall Map 
of Manchuria and Mongolia,” in Chu Coching, 
op. cit. Similar data on annual mean averages 
and means of maximum and minimum monthly 
temperatures may be had in Gauthier, H., La 
Température en Chine, 8 vols., 1918. 

7 Hann, J., Handbuch der Klimatologie, Vol. 3, 
pp. 303-3138. Contains an excellent description 
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in the ground and remains until March. 
The Liao River in the south is frozen 
over for four months, the Sungari in 
the central plain is frozen for five 
months, and the Amur in the far north 
is ice-bound for at least six months. 
During this winter period, cold, dry 
winds blow strongly from the north- 
west. ‘The skies are extremely clear. 
Vigorous radiation takes place at night 
and strong insolation by day. What 
precipitation occurs falls as snow, and 
an accumulation of as much as one foot 
is exceedingly rare. The country 
roads are frozen hard and favor traffic. 
The severe, snow-free winter prohibits 
fall-sown crops, but limits rodent and 
insect pests. 

In March the cold northwesters 
cease and warm, humid winds from the 
southwest set in. Wheat is planted in 
early April, although the subsoil is still 
frozen. Later in the same month, In- 
dian corn and tobacco are planted. 
April is the only spring month, for in 
May summer begins. Beans, kaoliang 
and millet are planted the last days of 
April or in early May—the exact date 
varying from south to north. Until 
the end of June, only occasional light 
showers occur. This is far from ideal, 
and in some years the seeds fail to 
germinate because of excessive drought. 
In the last days of June and early July, 
the heavy rains begin. ‘This is a time 
of violent storms. Often it pours con- 
tinuously for several days. The rivers 
flood. The roads become quagmires. 
This lasts through August. ‘Tempera- 
tures are then at the highest and al! 
vegetation makes rapid growth. In 
September the rains cease and the 
warm, dry weather encourages rapid 
ripening. Beans are harvested be- 
tween the 25th and the 30th of Sep- 
tember; kaoliang and corn between the 


of Manchurian weather but one which can be 
somewhat altered on the basis of more recent 
weather data. 
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20th and the 30th; and millet about the 
15th. 

October is a month of nearly perfect 
weather—warm, dry, and sunny. To. 
ward the end of the month the winds 
have completely shifted, and by No 
vember the first frosts tell the coming of 
another winter. 


SurFAcE DIvIsIons 


Morphologically, Manchuria may be 
divided into: (1) the mountainous 
lands of ancient rocks that surround the 
plain; (2) the plain lands of alluvial, 
low-lying flats and higher gravelly 
terraces which are drained by the 
Sungari and Liao rivers and their 
tributary streams; and (3) the con- 
tinuation of the high Mongolian pla- 
teau which makes up the Barga Dis- 
trict in the northwest. 


EasteRN Mountain LAND OF 
CHANGPAI 


Stretching from the northeastern 
corner of Manchuria, where the River 
Ussuri joins with the Amur, southeast- 
ward to the tip of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula is a continuous mountain land 
known as the Changpai Range. This 
mountain mass, the length of which is 
over sixteen hundred kilometers and 
the maximum width of which near the 
center is six hundred kilometers, is 
composed chiefly of ancient rocks— 
gneiss, granite, quartzite, mica schist, 
clay slate, porphyry, and _ diorite.® 
These rocks are considered as older 
than Paleozoic, although their exact 
chronology is not known, because of 
the lack of detailed field work. Coal- 
bearing tertiary formations are some- 
times found resting unconformably 
upon these ancient rocks. While the 
tertiary beds everywhere show a tend- 
ency to folding parallel to the major 
trend of the range, the strike of 

® Seuss, E., The Face of the Earth, Vol. 8, p. 128, 
1909. 
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(1) Manchurian Plain; (2) Plain of Interior Drainage; (83) Worn-down mountains ( 
and Little Khingan); (4) Dissected escarpment of Mongolian Plateau (Great Khingan); (5) Hill 
country of Jehol; (6) Plateau district of Barga; (7) Forests; (8) Areas of forest exploitation. 


the older core rocks is somewhat de- 
viated. 

The culminative point of the Chang- 
pai Mountains is the giant volcano of 
Peik-tu-shan (2400 m.). Nine months 
of the year its peak is snow clad, and 
during midsummer it stands forth bare 
and pumice covered. A picturesque 


crater lake occupies its summit. Both 
north and south of this peak are found 
remnants of smaller volcanoes,’ several 
of which contain crater lakes. Rather 
recent basaltic flows are found near 
Ringuta, just south of where the 

®Sowerby, A. de C., “The Exploration of 
Manchuria,” Geographical Journal, p. 180, 1919. 
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Chinese Eastern Railway crosses the 
Changpai.'® One of these flows, block- 
ing a valley, formed Lake Bertanwas. 

In general, the Changpai is a sub- 
dued mountain land or one in the stage 
of late maturity. The northern por- 
tion has a general elevation of 600-700 
m., and wide, old age valleys separate 
this section into several minor ranges." 
Both in width and elevation, the 
Changpai reaches its major propor- 
tions in its central portion. As this is 
also the rainiest part as well, many 
large streams find their headwaters 
here. Here, too, are excellent timber 
lands, and the production of timber is 
an important industry. Probably the 
world’s finest ginseng is gathered here 
as well. 

Southward, the Changpai decreases 
both in width and relief. Wide valleys 
between subdued uplands furnish good 
agricultural land and are densely 
populated. The valley slopes are gen- 
tle and concave. A gradual decrease in 
relief takes place southward until at 
the southern tip of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, only a rolling upland in old 
age is found.” The average elevation 
of this extreme southern portion does 
not exceed 200 m., but several promi- 
nent peaks protrude well above the 
general level. These are composed of 
quartzite and metamorphic limestone, 
and are regarded as monadnocks.” 
Many of the Russian fortifications 
were built upon these prominences, 
and about them is the most famous 
battle field of the Russo-Japanese War. 

The coast line of the Liaotung 
Peninsula is richly indented and shows 
recent submergence. A number of 
good harbors are found there, which 


10 Seuss, op. cit., p. 124. 

11 Seuss, op. cit. 

1 Hanai, S., “Some Characteristic Features of 
the low-lying Peneplain of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula,” Geog. Rev. of Japan, Vol. 3, p. 650, 1928. 

138 Hanai, op. cit. 
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first attracted Russia and later, Japan, 
Progradation is vigorous, and a num- 
ber of ancient harbors have beep 
abandoned as ports.“ Many small, 
off-shore islands are found separated 
from the mainland by submergence 
and probably in part by wave action, 
Some show definite peneplanation, but 
others are doubtlessly monadnocks 
protruding above the submerged level, 
The southeastern continuation of this 
peneplain accounts for the shallow 
waters off-shore in the Yellow Sea. 


Tue Karncan Mountains 


The Little Khingans lie between the 
plains of Manchuria and _ Siberia, 
Their general trend is N.N.W. to 
S.S.E. They are composed chiefly of 
gneiss and granite, but the north- 
western portion is characterized by 
porphyry and basalt.“ Between the 
Little Khingans and the northern 
Changpai lies a_ saddle-like level, 
through which the Sungari cuts a 
narrow gorge. 

In form, these mountains are quite 
similar to the northern half of the 
Changpai, in that they are generally 
subdued to late maturity, with wide 
valleys and gentle concave slopes.” 
In the vicinity of Mergen, several small 
voleanoes containing distinct craters 
are found. Among them, Ujun Khal- 
dongi is said to have erupted in 1712." 
Several recent lava flows are reported 
on both the south and the Amur sides. 

Several large streams, tributaries of 
the Sungari, of which the Nonni and 
the Hulen Rivers are the largest, rise in 
the Little Khingans. This mountain 
land is forest clad throughout, but ex- 
ploitation has been retarded on ac- 
count of its isolation. 


“4 Willis, B., and Blackwelder, E., Research in 
China, Vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 86-87, 1907. 

16 Seuss, op. cit., p. 122. 

16 Seuss, op. cit. 

17 Seuss, op. cit., p. 120. 
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The Great Khingan is not a moun- 
tain range or system in the true sense 
of the word, but rather the highly dis- 
sected and gigantic meridional scarp 
which separates the Mongolian plateau 
from the low-lying plains of Manchuria. 
The eastern slopes are high and rugged, 
but the western side merges gradually 
into the elevated peneplain of Mongolia. 
In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Muschketon pronounced these 
mountains to be the result of profound 

~ faulting, marking the first step of the 
many descents in eastern Asia which 
culminate in the deeps of the Pacific. 
Richthofen took the same view.’ 
The southern end of the Great Khingan 
is supposed to be continuous with the 
outer border of the fault and flexure 
scarp of Shansi. Thus a great arc is 
drawn which presents its convex side 
to the southeast. 

The northern past of the system re- 
ceives adequate precipitation and is 
forest clad. The southern portion in 

‘ Manchuria is generally treeless be- 
cause of a lack of rainfall. Bad land 
topography is developed in some 
places. 


Tue LumsBer INDUSTRY 


Unlike most of China proper, where 
three thousand years of exploitation 
has left barren slopes and.a dire timber 
shortage, the mountain lands of Man- 
churia are still largely untouched. In 
spite of local and international interest, 
however, these timber resources are a 
wealth of unknown magnitude. Many 
sections, especially in the Great Khin- 
gans, are not well enough known to al- 
low a reasonable estimate. One fact is 
certain—the area in forest is vast, and 
each new estimate places a higher 
acreage and timber reserve than has 
been previously made.2® The Chang- 


18 Seuss, op. cit., p. 120. 
9 Richthofen, F., China. 


* Chu Hsiao, op. cit., p. 14, shows the esti- 


pai and the Little Khingans are natu- 
ral forest lands and have not been 
exploited to any appreciable extent, as 
is true also of the northern portion of 
the Great Khingans. 

The hill country in Fengtien Prov- 
ince and the valleys and lower slopes of 
the Changpai have been ruthlessly cut 
out. The Chinese came as farmers and 
burned away the forest where it inter- 
fered with agriculture. In many 
places im south Manchuria, the peas- 
ants are already relying upon the stalks 
of kaoliang and corn for fuel. Both 
Russian and Japanese have entered 
into the wholesale cutting of the Man- 
churian forests. Exploitation is con- 
fined to areas where transport is rel- 
atively easy. Such areas are found 
where the Chinese Eastern Railway 
crosses the Great Khingans and the 
Changpai, and where streams are large 
enough for logging. The Yalu, the 
upper Tumen, the Sungari, and the 
Hun are at present active transporters 
of log rafts. The cutting takes place 
chiefly in winter, and the logs are 
rafted out during the high water of the 
summer rains. The laborers enter the 
forests in late September, after the 
harvest is over on the plains. 

Over three hundred species of trees 
have been identified, comprising eight 
coniferous and twenty-one broadleaf 
varieties. It is generally estimated 
that about forty per cent of the re- 
serves are in conifers and sixty per cent 
in broadleaf trees. The Korean Pine 
is the finest of the conifers and is most 
abundant in eastern and northeastern 
Manchuria. Larch, fir, and spruce are 
widespread. The Siberian pine is com- 
mon in the Great Khingan. Oaks, 
maple, elm, and poplar are important 


mates from Chinese sources to have steadily in- 
creased from 3.7 mil. acres in 1914 to 30.5 mil. 


acres in 1927. A Japanese’estimate in Report on - 


Progress in Manchuria, pp. 124-125, 1929, is 88.8 
million acres. 
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broadleaf trees. Birch forests occur 
north of Tsitsihar and throughout the 
northern Great Khingans. 
Thefollowing table, although possibly 
exaggerated, is as reliable as any and 
will give some notion of distribution.” 


TABLE I 
Million 
Areas in | Cubic 
Forest District Millions | pp... 
eet of 
of Acres Timber 
Right bank of Yalu and 
basin of Hun River.. 2.40 3.6 
Upper Sungari......... $.52. 8.7 
Tumen Valley......... 2.04 4.2 
Horka Valley.......... 1.55 4.2 
Lalin Valley........... 1.55 3.0 
Eastern section of Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway} 5.96 8.98 
12.94 26.15 
Great Khingan........ 34.30 56.00 
Little Khingan .. 24.50 35.00 
88 .79 149.91 


The location of Manchuria between 
China and Japan, both countries 
deficient in timber, promises an active 
future trade. The commercial signifi- 
cance of timber is at present far in- 
ferior to that of agriculture. In 1927, 
forest products amounted to but 1.7 per 
cent of the total exports. The average 
annual estimated production of timber 
in Manchuria for the years 1923-1926 
inclusive was 45 million cubic feet. 
The average import of timber for the 
same period was 7.4 million. Average 
export for the same period was 21.6 
million, leaving a balance on home 
consumption of 30.8 million cubic feet. 


Orner of THE Mountain 
Lanpbs 

Coal, iron, and gold are the chief 

minerals occurring in Manchuria, al- 

though.. very extensive deposits of 


% Report on Progress in Manchuria, pp. 124- 
125. 
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brown coal are found in north Map. 
churia. The best coals and the great. 
est development of coal mining occur 
in the southern half of the Changpaj 
mountains. A little copper is also 
produced there. Over one half of the 
iron reserves known to exist in Ching 
are found in this same mountain area, 
Gold is found chiefly in the Little 
Khingan region, although some oceurs 
in the Changpai. All is alluvial. 

The following table indicates the 
production of important minerals for 
Manchuria on the basis of 1925 data” 


TABLE II 
Mineral Value in U. S. 
ar Dollars 

4,325,000 
Ceramic 7.9 and kaolin....... 761,833 
Lead, pig. y 163,641 
Tale... 151,276 

Est. total of all production...| 57,823,625 


* Derived from the evaporation of sea water 
off the shores of southern Manchuria. A large 
percentage from the Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory. 

+ Derived from soil accumulations in the 
Nonni Valley of north Manchuria. 


A word should be said here regarding 
the production of tussah or pongee silk 
and ginseng, both of which are confined 
to the southern part of the Changpai 
mountain country. The former is 
produced in the valley and lower slope 
areas, chiefly along the lower Yalu. 
Its production depends not upon the 
mulberry leaf, but rather upon the 


® Torgasheff, B. P., “The Mineral Wealth of 
North and South Manchuria,” Chinese Economic 


Journal, Vol. 4, No. 1,\pp. 28-30, Jan., 1924. 
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foliage of various oaks. Most of this 
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Tue Liao 
The Liao or Southern Plain stretches 


silk goes to Chefoo, on the north coast 
of the Shantung Peninsula, where it is 
made into the famous Shantung pon- 
gee. The annual value of production 
is about $4,000,000, at least ninety per 
cent of the output being exported. 


Ginseng, prized by the people of the 


Far East as a cure-all, was one of the 
magnets which drew the first Chinese 
settlers, and was for a long time one 
of the chief sources of income of the 
Manchu Dynasty. Purely an exploi- 
tative industry, it has almost dis- 


Tue or MANCHURIA 


The plain of Manchuria forms a 
roughly oval shaped area, inclosed, ex- 
cept at the mouth of the Liao, by the 
mountain masses just discussed. This 
plain, originally a grassland, was oc- 
cupied for centuries by nomadic tribes 
of herders. Today, it is the scene of 
possibly the greatest migration in 
human history. Its vast agricultural 
possibilities are finally being realized 
by the famished millions of Chinese to 
the south. Manchuria contains the 
last great area of middle latitude grass- 
lands still untouched by the plow. 

Morphologically, it is composed of 
gravelly terrace land (diluvium) ex- 
cavated by valleys with wide alluvial 
plains. About two thirds of the Man- 
churian plain lies in the drainage basin 
of the River Sungari and its tributaries; 
something less than one third is drained 
by the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Great Liao; and the balance belongs to 
the endoreic domain. 

The entire plain land may be roughly 
divided into three main natural divi- 
sions: (1) The Plain of the River Liao, 
(2) The Plain of the River Sungari 
and its tributaries, and (3) the West- 


~—~ern—Plain of interior drainage (part 


of inner Gobi or Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia). 


northeast-southwest, from the Gulf of 
Liaotung to about the latitude of Kirin 
and Changchun, between the foothills 
of Changpai and the hill country 
Jehol. This area lies in the sphere of 
the South Manchuria Railway and 
Japanese influence. Two subdivisions 
may be recognized; i.e., the south Liao 
Plain and the north Liao Plain, arbi- 
trarily separated from each other at 
about Tungkiangkou. 

The Southern Liao Plain is a broad 
alluvial plain bordered by terraces on 
the extreme margins. Over this area 
a thin covering of loess has been de- 
posited. The best soils are the fresh 
alluvium of the delta, but periodic floods 
in places prohibit their use. The cli- 
mate here is the mildest of the plain 
country, and crops such as tobacco and 
cotton do well. Paddy rice is of in- 
creasing importance. 

For at least two centuries, Chinese 
coolies have been pouring into this 
region, until the density of population 
is now so great that it, too, has become 
a center of migration northward. * The 
Liao River is navigable up to Cheng- 
chiatun, 550 miles from its mouth, and 
including portions of its tributaries 
there is a total navigable distance of 
833 miles. However, it is very shallow 
in places, and only junks can be used. 
It is frozen, too, for about four months. 
Until the completion of the South Man- 
churia Railway it was the only gateway 
to the interior. Yingkow was then the 
one great port. Some twenty thousand 
junks are said to have plied the waters 
of the Liao in 1899. Today, but three 
thousand junks are employed, and 
Dairen, the terminal of the railroad, far 
surpasses Yingkow. The early settle- 
ment naturally followed up the Liao 
River, while the immigrants of today 
go inland from Dairen by rail. 
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The Southern Liao Plain is today the 

most densely populated portion of 
Manchuria and is in many ways a 
detached remnant of the Plain of North 
China. Practically all arable land is 
intensively cultivated in a variety of 
crops. Kaoliang occupies more than 
fifty per cent of the cultivated land. 
Indian corn, too, is important. Smal! 
walled villages of mud houses are 
densely and evenly scattered over the 
plain. Kaoliang and corn stalks con- 
stitute the chief source of fuel and 
thatch. 
- The great majority of farmers are 
land owners in this section, but the 
average farm is exceedingly small. 
At least one fourth of the farms are 
not more than an acre in size, and not 
more than one fifth exceed ten acres. 
The value of good land is about $110 
per acre.” 

The Northern Liao Plain is an ex- 


tensive area of undulating land broken 


near the margins by higher terrace 
lands. It is a region of highly fertile 
black soils, but unlike the lands to the 
south, some of the natural grassland is 
left and the grazing industries are stil! 
significant. The settlement of this 
area has been exceedingly rapid in re- 
cent years, and population may soon 
exceed the saturation point. Kaoliang 
and corn are still important, but the 
soy bean and millet compete for pri- 
mary place. Spring-sown wheat and 
barley are of increasing importance. 
The average size of farms has increased 
ten to thirty acres and tenantry is more 
common than along the lower Liao. 
The value of good land here is about 
$60." 


Tue SuNGARI PLAIN 
The Plain of the River Sungari and 
its tributaries is an area of extensive 


*% Adachi, K., Manchuria: A Survey, p. 149, 
1925. 
™ Adachi, op. cit. 


terrace land into which the many 
streams of north Manchuria have sunk 
their channels and built wide alluvial 
plains. This is the real frontier of 
Manchuria and the scene of the most 
active immigration. Its climate js 
distinctly continental, and long, severe 
winters occur. 

The soy bean is all-important, 
Spring wheat reaches its major signifi- 
cance here. Much of the land is stil] 
uncultivated and supports a thriving 
grazing industry. 

This is the land of Russian domi- 
nance and is served by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. ‘The Sungari, which 
is navigable for about six hundred 
miles, and its larger tributaries, which 
offer wide stretches of navigable water, 
are also important arteries of transport 
and communication. Two divisions 
may be recognized—eastern or Sungari, 
and western or Nonni. 

The eastern or Sungari division lies 
eastward of about the longitude of 
Anta. This area is dominated by the 
main course of the Sungari River, 
Broad alluvial plains lie on either side 
of the river, but the most extensive 
ones occur to the north. Three forces 
can be recognized as affecting settle- 
ment and the present distribution of 
population. First, the direction of 
Chinese migration has been from the 
south; and as a result the oldest settle- 
ments and the densest population are 
found along the southern border, 
where rural density runs about eighty 
per square kilometer. 

Second, the rivers furnish access to 
the interior and transportation for sur- 
plus products. In addition, the best 
soils are often found adjacent to the 
streams. As a result, settlement has 
pushed far along the immediate valleys 
of the Sungari and its tributaries. 

Finally, the railroad gives many ad- 
vantages to the settler, and relatively 
dense population is found near- it. 
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Agriculture is most important where 
population is densest and where trans- 
portation is best developed. Grazing 
is of greater relative importance else- 
where. The soy bean occupies about 
thirty-five per cent of all cultivated 
land, wheat twelve per cent, and millets 
sixteen per cent.” Kaoliang and corn 
occupy thirteen per cent and seven per 
cent respectively, but are found chiefly 
along the southern border. Good farm 
lands sell at five to ten dollars per acre. 

The western or Nonni section is 
dominated by the Nonni River and its 
tributaries and is the least settled of the 
fertile lands of Manchuria. It was 
until rather recently under the rule of 
Mongol chieftains and is today the 
most bandit-infested part of Manchu- 
ria. It has also the most severe cli- 
mate and as a result it is but sparsely 
populated. Soy beans occupy about 
twenty-seven per cent of the cultivated 

% Statistical Y earbook, Appendix and Economic 
Bureau, C. E. R.; The C. E. R. and its Zone, 
1928, maps and statistical data. An interesting 
discussion of Manchurian agriculture from the 
Japanese point of view is found in Tanaka, H., 
“Agriculture in Manchuria and Mongolia,” 
Chikyu—The Globe, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 42-48, 
1924. An excellent set of agricultural maps and 
a résumé of agricultural conditions are given by 
Murakoshi, N., and Trewartha, G., “Land Util- 
ization Maps of Manchuria,” Geographical Re- 
view, Vol. 20, No. 3, pp. 480-494, 1930. 


land, millets twenty-one per cent, and 
wheat ten per cent. Cattle and horses 
are very numerous. Much of the land 
is still virgin grassland and is valued at 
one to three dollars an acre. Ranches 
of a thousand acres are not unknown. 

The Western Plain of Interior Drain- 
age lies at the foot of the Great Khingan 
and constitutes part of the area known 
as Inner Gobi or Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia. It has recently come under the 
political control of Manchuria. This 
is a sandy basin plain containing sev- 
eral saline lakes and extensive saline 
flats. The extraction of soda from 
these lands is an ancient and important 
industry. A few nomadic herders 
tend their flocks as well. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture affords by far the chief 
income and the future wealth of Man- 
churia. Its application is and will be 
confined almost exclusively to the 
Manchurian plain, although valleys of 
the Changpai and the Little Khingan 
Mountains allow some development. 

The following tables give fairly reli- 
able estimates on present agricultural 
development by provinces and totals. 
Fengtien and southern Kirin contain 
the Plain of the River Liao, while 
northern Kirin and Heilungkiang con- 


TABLE IlI—1927 * 


Area of 
Total Area | Cultivable | Cultivable | Cultivated] Cultivatea| CUtivable 

po in Millions Land in | Per Cent | Landin | Per Cent pare 

Millions | of Total | Millions | of Total vated ie 

of Acres Area of Acres Area Millions 

of Acres 
57.7 19.1 36.0 12.7 23.8 6.5 
Heilungkiang 135.2 20.5 15.7 7.2 5.6 13.2 
Manchuria............. 243 .2 54.9 22.6 28.5 11.7 26.5 


* From Diagrams of Current Statistics, Vol. II, pt. 3, Table 17, Statistical Soc. of Japan: 1928. 
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TABLE IV—1927 


| Total of 

Soy Seven 

Area Barley Scene Corn Millets | Rice | Kaoliang| Wheat Main 
Crops 

Fengtien..... . 200 | 2,064 | 1,380 | 1,688 | 215 | 3,249 210 8,956 
| Se 226 | 2,993 666 | 2,095 | 286 | 2,056 | 1,000 9,259 
Heilungkiang..| 256 | 2,633 $73 | 1,040 87 849 946 6,134 
Manchuria....| 682 | 7,620 | 2419 | 4,772 | 588 | 6,155 | 2156 | 24,34 


# In thousands of acres. Yearbook of Manchuria—Mongolia, p. 490f, Manchuria Enlightening 


Society : 1928. 


tain the plain of the River Sungari and 
its tributaries. 

The total arable land of Manchuria 
is estimated at about fifty-five million 
acres, or about 22.6 per cent of the total 
area. Of this cultivable area, twenty- 
eight million acres or about one half is 
now under cultivation. The per cent 
of arable land utilized for agriculture 
decreases from south to north. In 
Fengtien Province about two thirds is 
cultivated, in Kirin about one half, and 
in Heilungkiang about one third. As 
Heilungkiang also has the greatest area 
of arable land, as well, the greatest 
future development can be expected 
there. Likewise, the intensity of culti- 
vation increases southward and so the 
greatest increases per unit of area can 
be expected in the north. 

The most important crop of Man- 
churia is the soy bean. In fact, over 
one half of the world’s soy bean produc- 
tion occurs in the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces. The average yield per acre is 
likewise outstanding, being twenty 
bushels to the acre, as compared with 
fifteen in the United States and four- 
teen in China proper. In commercial! 
significance the soy bean far surpasses 
kaoliang, which has nearly the same 
acreage, for it furnishes the bulk of 
Manchurian export. The production 
of soy beans is gaining rapidly, both 
absolutely and relatively in regard to 


other crops. In 1914, it occupied 
4,165,000 acres, or twenty per cent of 
the cultivated land. By 1927, there 
was an almost two-time increase, or an 
acreage of 7,620,000 acres, which oe- 
cupied $1.3 per cent of the crop land, 
Until 1917, Fengtien Province was the 
largest producer, but has since been 
passed by the other two provinces. 

Kaoliang is almost entirely a suste- 
nance crop and is confined to the south- 
ern half of the Manchurian plain, 
Corn is also chiefly found in the south- 
ern half, but it has been losing in recent 
years to kutze and the other millets. 

Barga is a special district in north- 
west Mefthuria, lying beyond the 
crest of the Great Khingans. It is in 
reality a part of the high Mongolian 
plateau and is extremely arid. Agri- 
culture is but slightly developed and 
nearly impossible. Grazing, especially 
sheep, is the important industry. 
Deposits of brown coal occur and are 
mined for the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Barga straddles the Chinese Eastern 
Railway where it enters Manchuria, 
and is the meeting place of many peo- 
ples. Its population includes Mongols, 
refugee Cossacks, Russians, Chinese, 
and Manchus. The great annual fair 
at Ganjur about a hundred miles from 
Hailar, is a picturesque institution and 
serves, commercially, a large area im 
adjacent Mongolia. 
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CoMPOSITION OF PoPpULATION 

The total population of Manchuria 
js a matter of conjecture. Estimates 
vary widely, but the more reliable ones 
of recent date would indicate a figure of 
about 25,000,000. The racial composi- 
tion of this population is about as 
follows :* 


TABLE V 

771,189 
Russians......... 80,000 
Other Europeans............. 5,000 

Total population........... 25,706,307 


The Chinese constitute the majority 
of rural population everywhere in 
Manchuria, except possibly in limited 
areas near the Korean border and in 
the northern mountain country. Chi- 
nese are the most numerous in all of the 
urban centers also. There, they con- 
stitute the majority of the farmers, 
laborers, and merchants, as well as 
contributing heavily to the profes- 
sional classes. 

The Koreans are most numerous in 
eastern Kirin Province, where they 
have extended paddy culture and 
where in places they exceed the Chinese 
innumber. Koreans have been filter- 
ing into Manchuria for centuries and 
many have amalgamated with the 
Chinese. In all probability, the Sgure 
given above is too small. 

The Japanese are found chiefly in 
the Kwantung leased territory and the 
zone of the South Manchuria Railway. 
About 51,000 are employed in agricul- 
ture, 75,000 in commerce and trans- 
portation, and 55,500 in manufacturing 
and mining, and 38,198 are classed as 
professional. 

* Chu Hsiao, op. cit., p. 40. 


The Tungus, chiefly the last remnants 
of the Manchu peoples, are found still 
pursuing their primitive grazing in- 
dustries in the Amur region, the north- 
ern mountain country, and the drier 
steppe lands. 

The Russians prior to the war were 
employed chiefly in commerce and 
transportation centering about the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. This group 
has been supplemented by refugee 
White Russians. In Barga, refugee 
Cossacks are also found in considerable 
numbers. Russian reports usually give 
a figure in excess of 100,000, and the 
figure of 80,000 may well be too small. 

Europeans other than Russians are 
confined to the cities in which their 
commercial activities are allowed by 
treaty. 


Russian, AND JAPANESE 
SETTLEMENT 

The completeness of Russian rural 
economy, which is essentially that of 
Northern Europe, allowed the spectac- 
ular advance of the Russian settler 
across the world’s widest land mass, 
finally reaching even to Alaska. Rus- 
sian settlers reached north Manchuria 
from Europe in less time than Chinese 
settlement was able to penetrate be- 
yond the lower Liao Valley. Chinese 
settlement, which is illustrative of the 
Far East, spreads as does a drop of oil. 
The rural economy demands the pres- 
ence of markets and small-town in- 
dustries. It involves tremendous num- 
bers to occupy any appreciable area. 
Russian settlement, like that of the 
Anglo-Saxon in North America, moves 
forward by establishing detached bits 
far ahead of the urban frontier. How- 
ever, the sparse and disseminated popu- 
lation established under the Russian 
system cannot persist before the on- 
slaught of the massive tide of Chinese 
settlement. It will probably not be 
long before the last vestiges of the Rus- 
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sian dream of Manchurian empire will 
pass into oblivion. 

The Japanese attempt at rural set- 
tlement failed largely for two reasons. 
First, the semitropical material culture 
of the Japanese is not suited to Man- 
ehuria. The flimsy house without 
adequate heating facilities is not fitted 
to the long, severe, Manchurian win- 
ters. Rice cultivation is the heritage 
of the Japanese farmer and he is seldom 
happy in other types of farming. His 
general economy, too, has many of the 
characteristics of the Chinese and is 
not adapted to the frontier. Finally, 
the Japanese will not attempt to com- 
pete on the lower Chinese standard of 
living. 

The rural Chinese are village dwell- 
ers where possible. In Manchuria, the 
need for protection from bandits makes 
village life most desirable. A low mud 
wall, with gates corresponding to the 
cardinal points of the compass and oc- 
casionally surmounted with turrets, 
surrounds most villages in the agricul- 
tural areas. Another common settle- 
ment form is the walled and strongly 
fortified estate of a large land owner 
surrounded by the dwellings of tenants 
and small farmers. The ordinary 
country house of the plains is a low 
rectangular hut of mud, thatched with 
kaoliang or corn stalks. 

The rural population of the moun- 
tains is confined to the valleys and 
lower slopes, and tends to be dissemi- 
nated. Here, the rural house is built 
of stone and timber. 


UrBAN SETTLEMENTS 


Prior to the building of the rail- 
roads, the rivers afforded almost the 
only means of travel. The earlier 
towns then, with few exceptions, grew 
up along the rivers. The broad allu- 
vial plains of the valley bottoms are 
often subject to flood, and in conse- 
quence the commonest urban site was 


on the valley bluff at a point where the 
river swung against it. 

Two types of early town may be ree. 
ognized. First, the towns which lie 
away from the present lines and haye 
maintained a dominant oriental char. 
acter. These towns are surrounded 
by mud and brick walls. The streets 
are narrow and unpaved. On eithe 
side of the streets are almost conting- 
ous lines of small shops. The buildings 
have tiled roofs and are of typically 
Chinese architecture. Second, many 
ancient towns have undergone great 
changes since the coming of the rail- 
road. Rapid growth has characterized 
most of them. In some cases, the old 
town has grown first within the wall 
and finally burst beyond it. In other 
cases, the new town has grown up 
adjacent to the old. Harbin affords an 
excellent example. 

The new developments in these 
ancient towns, as well as in the new 
towns which have grown up since the 
advent of the railroad, are of two 
types. Northern Manchuria is domi- 
nated by the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and Russian culture. The new towns 
in this district are characterized by a 
rectangular pattern of wide, unpaved 
streets and Russian architecture. One 
dominating feature always present is 
the half-oriental Orthodox church. 

The more recent developments in 
south Manchuria are dominated by 
the Japanized Western elements. 
Dairen affords the best example. The 
streets are largely paved, better than 
in any city in Japan proper, and lie in 
a radial pattern with concentric connec- 
tions. ‘The buildings are straight-lined 
and largely of red brick. The Shinto 
shrine, an ever-present symbol of Jap- 
anese influence, is not missing here. 


MANUFACTURING 
Manchuria is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, and manufacturing in- 
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dustries are but slightly developed. 
Those that do exist are of recent estab- 
lishment and are chiefly confined to 
south Manchuria, where the densest 
populations and the oldest settlements 
occur. All important developments 
are found in the towns and cities 
adjacent to the railroads. The most 
highly developed are simple industries 


dependent upon local raw materials, 


chiefly agricultural. Mines and for- 
ests also contribute to some extent. 
The pressing of oil from soy beans is 
by far the most important industry. 
The chief centers are Dairen, Harbin, 
Antung, and Newchwang, although 
many secondary towns located on the 
main-line railroads contribute to the 
production of these valuable export 
commodities. Flour milling is second 
in importance. Harbin is of first 
importance and contains twenty-three 
of Manchuria’s fifty mills. At least 
half of the remaining mills are on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. This is 
natural, as most of the wheat is grown 
in north Manchuria. The bulk of the 
flour produced is for local consumption. 
Distilling, beet sugar refining, tobacco 
manufacture, saw milling, coke and gas 


production, and a number of other 


industries, although of secondary im- 
portance, are none the less showing 
growth and promise for the future. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The river systems of the Yalu and 
the Sungari, as has been previously 
noted, dominated traffic and commu- 
nication prior to the coming of the 
railroad. They are still important as 
subsidiaries to the railroad. Especially 
is this true in the lumber industry. 
The settlements away from the rail- 
roads must depend entirely upon the 
rivers during the rainy season. For- 
tunately, when the rivers are frozen 
e country roads are hard and pass- 


The first railroad construction dates 
to the end of the nineteenth century 
with a contract between the Russo- 
Chinese Bank and the Government 
of China for the construction and the 
maintenance of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Within the following thirty 
years, 3,500 miles of railroad were con- 
structed; and Manchuria has today 
the best equipment, in this respect, 
of any part of China. Further con- 
struction is under way and projects 
indicate a possible future total of 
about six thousand miles. 

The railroad is today the primary 
agent of settlement and trade, and, 
more than any other factor, has 
stimulated the extraordinary increase 
in production which has characterized 
Manchuria in recent years. The main 
line of the Chinese Eastern Railway is 
really a branch and short-cut of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad which enters 
Manchuria at Manchouli and reaches 
the sea at Vladivostok. The South 
Manchurian Railway dominates south 
Manchuria and terminates in the 
Japanese leased territory of Kwantung. 

The Chinese Peiping-Mukden line 
ties the Manchurian system with that 
of North China, while at Antung the 
railroads of Korea are tied to the 
South Manchurian Railway. Thechief 
ocean ports serving Manchurian rail- 
ways are the Japanese concession port 
of Dairen, the Russian port of Vladivos- 
tok, and the Chinese port of Yingkow. 


TRADE 


Manchuria is a new and fertile 
land, and as such, has a relatively 
high per capita production. It is 
better served by railroads than is 
China proper. Its trade development 
has been rapid, and is characteristic 
and most illustrative of trade develop- 
ment in “exterior China.”** Although 

2° Remer, C. F., The Foreign Trade of China, 
p. 239, Shanghai: 1926. 
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Manchuria contains but one twelfth 
of the area of the Chinese Republic 
and but one sixteenth of its population, 
it accounts for nearly one third of 
China’s total trade. In 1927, the per 
capita trade of all China was 4.8 taels; 
that of Manchuria was 23.8 taels, or 
more than five times greater.’ The 
development of Manchurian trade has 
been spectacular. From 1907 to 1927 
the increase was from 51 million taels 
to 616.3 million, or over twelve times. 
During the same period, the tota! trade 
of all China increased but three times. 
Manchurian exports increased seven- 
teen times and imports but 8.5 times 
from 1907 to 1927, and a favorable 
trade balance is regularly maintained. 
The exports, as is to be expected, are 
chiefly agricultural. Soy beans (26.9 
per cent), bean cake (22.3 per cent), 
and bean oil (8 per cent), give to this 
important product 57.2 per cent of the 
total exports. Millet and skaoliang 
comprise 11.9 percent. Other exports 
are: coal, 9.8 per cent; tussah silk, 
2.7 per cent; timber, 1.7 per cent; 
pig iron, 1.6 per cent; and seeds, 1.1 
per cent. No other product contrib- 
utes over 1 per cent of the exports. 
The imports are typical of those of 
new, nonindustrialized countries. ‘hey 
are chiefly manufactured goods. Cot- 


*° Trade data drawn from The Chinese Mari- 
time Customs Reports, 1907 to 1927 inclusive, and 
the statistical yearbooks of the Chinese Hastern 
and South Manchurian Railways. Al! per- 
centages are given in value and for the year of 
1927, unless otherwise stated. 


ton textiles comprise 20.7 per cents grain 
bags, 13.1 per cent; iron and stegl, 
6.4 per cent; and sugar, tobacg 
products, machinery, and so forth, all 
fall below 5 per cent. 

Among the ports of Manchuria, 
Dairen ranks preéminent and accom. 
modates 54.6 per cent of the total 
foreign trade. Antung holds a poor 


second place with 17.1 per cent. Both ° 


ports have shown large absolute and 
relative gains. Harbin was very pros 
perous before the revolution, but 
suffered considerable loss during it, 
In recent years it has regained some of 
its older importance and now handles 
14.6 per cent of Manchuria’s trade, 
Newchwang or Yingkow, the oldest 
port, now handles but 11.6 per cent, 
Aigun is credited with 2 per cent, and 
all other ports accommodate less than 
2 per cent. 

Japan ranks first among Manchuria’s 
customers. This grows out of the 
Japanese control of south Manchuria 
and the complementary nature of the 
two countries. Japan’s share of the 
total trade in 1927 was 39.3 per cent. 
Food, fertilizer, and coal were impor- 
tant items. China accounted for 30 
per cent. Propinquity and the need 
for Manchurian foodstuffs in China 
account for most of the exports, while 
the desire for Chinese products among 
the new settlers accounts for most of 
the visible imports. Russia claimed 
13.1 per cent, the United States 4.1 
per cent, and all other countries less 
than 3 per cent. 
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Economic Factors in Manchurian Diplomacy 


By C. Water Youne 
Research Staff, Department of Political Science, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


WO great wars have been fought 
on the plains of Manchuria, for 
reasons and with results that require 


_ the services of the historian who is not 


immune to psychology to evaluate. 
These are the wars of China against 
Japan in 1894-1895 and of Japan 
against Russia in 1904-1905. Deep 
sentiment values, fundamental race 
attitudes—the Japanese feeling toward 
their soldier dead whose ashes are 
buried at 2038 Metre Hill at Port 
Arthur; the Chinese feeling that the 
way of force and not the kingly way of 
justice dictated the resulting treaty 
adjustments—these are as much the 
stuff of Manchurian diplomacy as 
Japan’s dependence upon the raw ma- 
terials of Manchuria, or China’s need 
for an outlet for the teeming millions of 
Shantung. 

And yet, so much has been written 
of the “strategic” factors in Man- 
churia to the neglect of an interpreta- 
tion of Manchurian diplomacy which 
takes account of essential economic 
facts,| that attention may well be 


1 Essential economic facts about Manchuria— 
not necessarily statistics contained in official 
publications—are difficult to obtain. There 
are reasons for concealment. For example, it 
is as difficult to be assured of the accuracy of 
Chinese figures describing the extra funds given 
the late Marshal Chang Tso Lin for two contracts 
given to the Japanese for railways as it is to con- 
clude whether any real business profit has ever 
been obtained from the operation by the Jap- 
anese of the Anshan Iron and Steel Works—or, 
for that matter, as difficult as to obtain total 
estimates of railway materials sold in Manchuria 
during the last five years by American firms. 
Often there are fine figures—but they lie, or 
assist in the process. 

Customs figures are frequently inadequate, 
and in the absence of any real census in Man- 
churia, or of soil surveys, of local consumption 


drawn to the less colorful but equally 
fundamental facts of Manchurian ag- 
riculture, trade, raw materials, mar- 
kets, railways, and other economic 
rivalries. It should not be difficult, 
even for the specialist in politics, to 
accept the truth in Dr. Edwin M. 
Borchard’s (Yale University) state- 
ment: “The intelligent appreciation of 
economic facts and an understanding 
of the forces at work in shaping inter- 
national relations is my interpretation 
of common sense in foreign policy.” * 


MAncuouriA As A PIONEER BELT 


Manchuria is one of the half dozen 
great pioneer belts of the world—an 
area, including Liaoning, Kirin, and 
Heilungkiang Provinces, totaling some 
380,000 square miles, or approximately 
half the size of Mexico. This is con- 
siderably larger than the whole Japan- 
ese Empire, and about equal to the 
combined areas of the American States 
of Montana, the Dakotas, and Minne- 
sota, which Manchuria somewhat re- 
sembles as to climate and topography. 
Here is a very considerable geographi- 
cal area in the agricultural stage of de- 
velopment, with a population of per- 
haps twenty-five millions, of which 
seventy-five per cent are engaged in ag- 
riculture, and of which ninety per cent 
are Chinese. 

A broad, flat plain (the Central 
Manchurian), fertile river valleys, nav- 


figures, of thorough studies of the mineral re- 
sources and of capital investment of various for- 
eign states there, the tentative conclusions which 
are drawn in the following essay must occa- 
sionally be but trial answers. 

2 Mexico and the Caribbean, p. 166, Clark Univ. 
Press, 1920. 
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igable rivers—especially the Sungari— 
and mountains highly mineralized and 
forest covered, make this a geographi- 
cal area* of present and potential food 
and mineral production that is of vital 
importance in any economic interpre- 
tation of Manchurian politics. 

The economic characteristics of 
Manchuria which give it importance in 
the food and population problems of 
Japan and China justify the appella- 
tions “pioneer belt” and “granary of 
North China.” Densely populated, 
even to saturation in the southern por- 
tions, Manchuria, north of Changchun 
and of the Chinese Eastern Railway, is, 
however, capable of absorbing from 
two to three times its present twenty- 
five millions. In north Manchuria 
about twenty million acres are now 
under cultivation (two per capita), or 
ten per cent of the area, to which at 
least an equivalent amount of unculti- 
vated land may be added. 

Vast virgin tracts of exceptionally 
rich ‘soil lie untouched in the Hulan 
Valley north of Harbin, and in the 
lower Sungari Valley. I have visited 
individual holdings on which the cul- 
tivable, but idle land was often more 
than a thousand acres, some of these 
being within twenty-five miles of 
Harbin—a section which, from usually 
accepted figures, is thought to be en- 
tirely under cultivation. These areas 
are potential producers of even greater 
crops of cereals and beans, even of rice, 
than are the lands now cultivated. 
There has been a steady increase 
in grain cargoes transported by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, accounted 
for in part by the fact that five per cent 
is annually added to the cultivated 
area in north Manchuria, principally 
through Chinese immigration from 
across the Gulf of Pechili, especially 
from Shantung. 

* See paper in this issue on “The Geography of 


Soy beans (from which bean oil and 
bean cake are derived), wheat, millet, 
kaoliang (a kind of sorghum), and rics 
are the principal agricultural crops of 
Manchuria, all of which are widely dig. 
tributed. Beans are the most impor 
tant money crop and export, though 
it is possible that wheat may some 
day overcome the numerous obstacles 
which the Manchurian farmers are now 
compelled to face. As a pioneer area, 
then, Manchuria is important in the 
Far East for its bearing on the food 
and population problems of China and 
Japan. 


PopuLATION PROBLEMS 


Turning from this general description 
to specific economic situations which 
affect the course of national policy and 
diplomacy, that which deserves pri- 
mary attention is the population prob- 
lem of China and Japan. For China, 
this territory has been a natural outlet 
for the surplus population of such 
provinces as Shantung, where the 
population density is eight times that 
of Manchuria. Shantung is the prinei- 
pal source of the unparalleled migra- 
tion of Chinese to Manchuria, number- 
ing about four million since 1924.4 

In general, this migration has been 
entirely natural, due to economic 
causes reénforced by political disorders, 
and only incidentally affected by offi- 
cial inducements, or remotely asso- 
ciated with the governmental policies 
of the local Chinese authorities or with 
the diplomacy of Japan. No doubt 
there has been an awakening, since 
1925, of a distinct recognition of the 
bearing of this migration on the ulti- 

‘For an extensive study of this subject, ref- 
erence may be made to the author’s brochure 
prepared for the Kyoto Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1929, titled Chinese 
Colonization and the Development of Manchuria, 
53 pp., Honolulu: 1929. Published also im 
Problems of the Pacific, 1929, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 
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mate political future of Manchuria. 
The Chinese at Mukden look upor it as 
a factor tending to increase production 
and thus to create new sources of taxa- 
ble wealth, but more, as an infiltration 
of Chinese influence in outlying areas, 
such as Barga, the Amur watershed, 
the Ussuri country, and southeastern 
Manchuria, which will prevent ethnic 
absorption by foreign elements, Rus- 
sian or Korean. . 

It is not evident, however, that 
Chinese foreign policy has been ma- 
terially affected, except in relation to 
the Korean problem in Manchuria, by 
this migration of Chinese. The future 
will probably see some official attempts 
to regulate this flow of life to Man- 
churia, and more attention to the bear- 
ing on China’s food problems may 
cause the emergence of foreign policies 
or programs conditioned upon the 
saturation of Manchuria by Chinese 
colonists. 

Generally speaking, the Japanese 
appear to hold two distinct views on 
Chinese colonization in Manchuria. 
The one group welcomes it as a factor 
tending to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and the cargoes carried by the 
Japanese-operated South Manchuria 
Railway. There are large profits in 
the passenger traffic from this migra- 
tion. This broader-minded group iden- 
tifies Japanese economic success in 
Manchuria with closer codperation 
with the Chinese in agriculture and in- 
dustry, and sees in population increase 
an improved market for Japanese man- 
ufactures, especially cotton goods and 
railway equipment. 

The other Japanese group is skeptical 
and pessimistic. It sees in this infiltra- 
tion the final blow to Japanese agricul- 
tural colonization in Manchuria—a 
hope which, granted free settlement 
without legal obstacles to land acquisi- 
tion, has ever been blind to more funda- 
mental economic facts making any large 


emigration of Japanese to Manchuria 
impossible. This group visions politi- 
cal dangers in the future when Man- 
churian agriculture and industry be- 
come less dependent on Japan. It sees 
in the present Chinese attitude toward 
Koreans in Manchuria a blow to the 
whole Japanese policy which is behind 
that emigration. 

As for these two groups of opinion, 
both have elements of truth, but the 
first is less likely to result in political 
friction with China. How that friction 
can be entirely eliminated, however, is 
a problem, unless the much-talked-of 
Sino-Japanese economic codperation in 
Manchuria is less mouthed for foreign 
consumption and more sincerely con- 
ceived as the only way out of the 
quicksand into which Japanese indus- 
try and commerce is likely to fall. 
Old and deep and irritated are the 
sores of grievance which China has 
against Japan in Manchuria. 

JAPANESE PROBLEM 

Manchuria offers an interesting side- 
light on Japan’s population problem. 
Compared with that of China proper, 
as of Shantung Province, for example, 
the Japanese problem appears mild, to 
say the least. Manchuria is now, and 
is destined to remain, a territory popu- 
lated ninety per cent by Chinese— 
which suggests that ultimately only a 
Chinese political régime can survive in 
Manchuria. 

For a quarter century there have 
been ample opportunities for many 
more than the present 250,000 Japan- 
ese (excluding Koreans) to migrate to 
Manchuria. If there is a pressing pop- 
ulation problem in Japan, Manchuria 
does not show it. Too much has been 
said of the impossibility of Japanese 
competition with Chinese, who are 
presumed to have a much lower stand- 
ard of living than Japanese farmers in 
Manchuria. Too much emphasis has 
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likewise been placed on the legal ob- 
stacles to Japanese land acquisition in 
Manchuria, by purchase or lease, as an 
explanation of their colonization fail- 
ures. These factors have acted as 
deterrents to Japanese emigration to 
Manchuria, but the more fundamental! 
factors are these: the disinclination of 
the Japanese to migrate unless under 
artificial stimulus; the doubtful exist- 
ence of circumstances in Japan com- 
pelling migration; and finally the 
futility, granted the existence of a 
population problem, of attempting to 
solve it by emigration. Japan has a 
food problem of growing seriousness, 
but this should not be confused with a 
population problem or with maladjust- 
ments in industrial life, the like of 
which may be found in such countries 
as Great Britain and Belgium and em- 
phatically in China.’ 

It is indeed noticeable that in the 
last few years the Japanese Govern- 
ment has at least tacitly admitted the 
lack of any definite relationship be- 
tween its policies in Manchuria and the 
need for colonizing Japanese farmers 
there. To secure the right to lease or 
purchase land in the interior of Man- 
churia is a very important object of 
Japanese diplomacy, but it is doubtful 
if it has any relationship to hopes, long 
since blighted, of populating Man- 
churia with Japanese farmers. The 
lease of land for commercial purposes, 


5 Japan has not so much to fear from lack of 
arable land for food production as is commonly 
thought to be the case. The pessimistic conclu- 
sions of Professor S. Nasu (Tokyo Imperial 
University) as to Japan’s future food and 
population problems are based on land utiliza- 
tion alone, and should be tempered by the 
experience of Great Britain and Belgium. Cf. 
his Land Utilization in Japan, Tokyo: Japanese 
Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1929. An excellent scientific ap- 
proach to Japan’s food problem may be found in: 
Penrose, E. F., Agricultural and Mineral Pro- 
duction in Japan. Honolulu: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1929. 
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MANcuHuRIAN CoAL 


The world struggle for raw materials 
essential to modern industrialization 
has its Manchurian phase. Here the 
story is one of coal and iron, and tog 
less degree of fertilizers in the form of 
soy bean cake, and, still less important, 
of shale oil, mineral fertilizers, and 
timber. Japan, however, dominates 
the Manchurian field so completely, 
especially in south Manchuria, that the 
struggle is obscured and the potential 
of the Chinese themselves fre 
quently forgotten. 

From a political point of view no 
Manchurian mineral products are more 
important than coal and iron, and it is 
significant that since Japan acquired 
the Russian-controlled mines at Fu- 
shun, with additional mines otherwise 
acquired, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company, a government-con- 
trolled enterprise which operates the 
Fushun collieries and the Anshan Iron 
and Steel Works, has spared no effort to 
exploit them. The Fushun collieries, 
near Mukden, are the most important 
in China, production during the last 
twenty-five years having exceeded that 
from any other area in China, or, for 
that matter, east of Suez. The known 
reserves, estimated at approximately a 
billion tons, are unequaled in a similar 
area (twenty to forty square miles) 
perhaps in the world. 

Here at the Fushun collieries the 
South Manchuria Railway values its 
investment at over a hundred million 
yen. Seven million tons were taken 
from the Fushun mines in 1927-1928, 
an average of six million for the last 
few years, or 26,000 tons per day. 
These collieries presumably will be 
controlled by Japan until the expira- 
tion of the ninety-nine-year lease (in 
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2002) when the mines and the South 
Manchuria Railway are to revert to 
China. Second only to the railway 
itself, the Fushun colliery is the most 
important Japanese enterprise in Man- 
churia, and the fact of its existence goes 
along way to explain the tenacity with 
which Japanese diplomacy undertakes 
to protect its vested interests in Man- 
churia.® 

How far Manchurian coal is essen- 
tial to the economic life of Japan, that 
is, to the normal progress of her in- 
dustrialization, is very problematic. 
How far the Fushun collieries with the 
other Japanese-controlled mines at 
Penhsihu and Yentai in south Man- 
churia could supply this need, is also 
somewhat problematic, because, ex- 
cept for the smaller collieries, they pro- 
duce a bituminous coal not usable for 
coking purposes. The Fushun col- 
lieries will probably produce about 
seven to eight million tons of coal an- 
nually in the near future, with a maxi- 
mum of ten million by 1935. At pres- 
ent much of the Fushun coal is easily ac- 
cessible, but another ten years of exploi- 
tation will increase mining difficulties. 

Moreover, only about a third of the 
Fushun coal is now exported to Japan. 
Local demands far exceed the Japanese 
foreign demand, and within five years, 
to accept the expert opinion of Mr. 
Torgasheff, “this mine will only be 
able to give 2.5 million tons annually 
to Japan owing to the increasing de- 
mands of local industries and rail- 
ways.’ The export of Fushun coal 
to Japan is even now restricted by an 


‘Cf. Young, The International Relations of 
Manchuria, pp. 138-139, University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 

™Torgasheff, Boris P., Coal, Iron and Oil in 
the Far East, p. 24, Honolulu: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1929. Dr. E. E. Ahnert, in 
Mineral Reserves of Manchuria, p. 112, Peiping, 
1929, accepts one billion tons as the coal reserve 
of Fushun. He estimates that this reserve will 
not be exhausted in a hundred years. 


agreement with the Japanese coal pro- 
ducers limiting the amount which can 
be sold in Japan proper, and produc- 
tion next year may actually be reduced. 
This indicates that the dependence on 
Manchurian coal is somewhat artificial, 
and that the foreign product is actually 
in competition with Japanese nativecoal. 


JAPANESE CoAL RESOURCES 


But the real dependence of Japan on 
Manchurian coal can be evaluated only 
when the production and the reserves 
in Japan proper are known. Contrary 
to a widespread impression, Japan has a 
darge annual home production, ranking 
among the first ten countries of the 
world. Japan is, in fact, an exporter, 
as well as an importer, of coal, the ex- 
cess of imports being frequently caused 
by artificial factors in the coal industry 
and not by a dearth of the home 
product, or lack of reserves. Japan 
imports only a small part of the total 
coal consumed in the country. This 
might justify the anxiety of the many 
writers who predict an early exhaustion 
of the native supply were it not for the 
fact that neither is the native reserve 
small nor is it at all certain that in 
future coal will not be relegated to an 
inferior position when the hydromotive 
power and the electrical industry attain 
their maximum development. 

For our purposes, however, it is suffi- 
cient to emphasize that coal is the most 
important mineral produced in Japan, 
that the production is annually far in 
excess of imports, that Japan exports 
coal to foreign territories, that the 
known proved reserves in Japan proper 
are not small, and that Japan today 
produces over eighty per cent of her 
electrical energy by water power which 
has already been developed to rival 
such countries as Sweden and Swit- 
zerland.® 

* Official Japanese estimates of the coal re- 
serves in Japan proper place the known workable 
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Manchurian coal is important to 
Japan principally for its support of 
the industrial structure in Manchuria, 
the Anshan Iron and Steel Works, 
which depends entirely on loca! coal. 
The productive value, especially of 
Fushun, is sufficiently important to 
explain the Japanese desire to retain 
these collieries. Under agreement with 
China only coal produced by the South 
Manchuria Railway Company can be 
sold within their railway areas. | find 
no evidence that the company is ex- 
ploiting the Fushun mines “with a 
view to exhausting the supply within 
the shortest period of time,” or that it 
is planned “‘to ship it all to Japan to be 
kept as reserve under sea water.’’® 

The importance to China of this 
Japanese exploitation of Manchurian 


reserves at 620 to 1,000 million metric tons; 
known reserves workable with greater difficulty 
at another 3,000 million tons; and the probable 
but unproved reserves at another 5,000 million 
tons. Dr. Kinosuke Inouyé, director of the Im- 
perial Geological Survey of Japan, has placed the 
“actual reserve’’ (i.e., definitely proved) at 
nearly 1,000 million metric tons. The Coal Re- 
sources of the World, Vol. 1, p. 296, Toronto: 1913. 
In Hokkaido, according to Dr. Inouyé, the actual! 
known reserves are 300 million tons, with a 
“probable” 1,000 million tons additional, un- 
proved. 

Mr. Boris V. Torgasheff, the Russian geolo- 
gist, who accepts 1,738 million tons as the Jap- 
anese reserve readily workable, concludes, how- 
ever, that Japan is poor in coal reserves, and that 
in 30 or 40 years at the present rate of consump- 
tion this will be exhausted. Japan consumed $1 
million tons in 1925, and the annual increase is 
from 2 to 2.5 million tons. The official Japanese 
estimates quoted above as to potential reserves 
of coal in Japan show how impossible it is to ac- 
cept the view that Japan’s coal will be exhausted 
in 40 years. In view of the likely development 
of electrical utilization in Japan and the re- 
sourcefulness of science and invention, I can ex- 
press no judgment except to venture the view 
that Japan has no cause for alarm for another 
century at least. 

*Quoted from Wang, Dr. C. F. (director of 
the Fengtien Mining Administration, Mukden), 
A Syllabus of Mining Conditions in the Three 
Eastern Provinces, p. 10. 


coal is worthy of greater attention 
than can be given here. Suffice it t 
quote from Dr. Wang’s brochure on 
mining conditions in Manchuria: “The 
policy of the South Manchuria Railway 
is not only to work against mines op. 
erated by Chinese to eliminate compe. 
tition with Fushun, but also to obstruct 
mines operated jointly by Sino-Japan- 
ese corporations along the South 
Manchuria Railway line.” 

China’s own general coal situation ig 
as important for study as that of Japan, 
Recognizing that the opinions of ex 
perts vary widely on this subject,con- 
clusions must be guarded, but two 
facts are quite clear: (1) that China’s 
annual production is somewhat greater 
than that of Japan, and that this is 
more than sufficient for the present to 
provide for local needs and to supply 
an excess of exports; and (2) that 
China’s coal reserves are possibly im- 
mense, and certainly five times those of 
Japan." 


Tue Iron SitTuATION 


Turning to the iron situation in 
Manchuria we are presented with a 


10 Wang, op. cit., p. 10. 

“In 1925 China imported 2.8 million tons of 
coal, and exported 6.1 million. Mr. Torga- 
sheff’s estimate of the ratio of Chinese and Jap- 
anese coal reserves is 217 to 5 (one billion metric 
tons). He admits the possible accuracy of the 
new figures of Fuller and Clapp which revive 
the old estimates of the immense reserves in 
Shansi, Shensi Kansu, and Ordos, placing the to- 
tal of China’s reserves at two million million met- 
ric tons, or about ten times the estimate used for 
the 217-5 ratio above. If the estimates of Fuller 
and Clapp are correct, that would place China 
next in rank to the United States for coal wealth. 
Torgasheff adds an informative conclusion: 
“China has large coal reserves but few fields are 
suitable for metallurgy or for immediate utiliza- 
tion. Her coking coal is of good quality but de- 
posits are not numerous and some are located in 
such a way as to be unavailable for a long time. 
It must be remembered that a number of im- 
portant mines producing coking coal are con- 
trolled by foreign capital and most of the iron 
mines are similarly controlled, mainly by Japan.” 
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problem which for Japan is truly vital, 
for China no less so, but for Man- 
churia naturally of paramount impor- 
tance. Of the mines which are of 
present importance in production of 
jron ore, the great majority are in the 
hands of the Japanese. The future 
may see exploitation of iron deposits 
known to exist in north Manchuria, 
but, for the present, the deposits in 
south Manchuria, especially about 
Anshan, are the most important. The 
Anshan and Penhsihu mines com- 
bined produce nine tenths of all the 
jron ore obtained from Manchuria, 
and both of them are under Japanese 
control. 

The Anshan iron works, under the 
control of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, produced about 200,000 tons of 
pig iron in 1927-1928, a new maximum, 
and, upon the completion and opera- 
tion of the new smelting plants now 
under construction there, it is planned 
to increase this to 300,000 to 400,000 
tons of pig iron annually. The iron 
ore reserves at Anshan are large, but 
the quality is generally poor and the 
ore pockets vary widely in iron content, 
most of it being unworkable under 
present conditions. The Japanese, 
however, are constantly endeavoring 
to perfect processes for utilizing the 
low-grade ores. They have had con- 
siderable success already, the 400 mil- 
lion metric tons of presumed thirty- 
six per cent ore being sufficient to 
justify the effort. 

The South Manchuria Railway 
operated the Anshan iron works 
heavy financial losses which have been 
met by subsidies from the government, 
and it is doubtful if the published 
profit of 1928 is anything but paper 
profit. The so-called hematite reduc- 
ing process has now been evolved by 
the Japanese with foreign assistance. 
This and the prospect for the establish- 
ment of the new Showa Iron and Steel 


Works, either in Korea near Antung, 
or in the Kwantung leased territory, 
are very important new developments 
in Manchuria. 

Japan’s known home reserves of iron 
ore are modest, to say the least, and 
the present output for Japan proper 
is only about a tenth of the value of all 
iron and steel imports, both crude and 
manufactured. For the whole empire, 
over sixty per cent of the iron ore, 
thirty per cent of the pig iron, and 
thirty per cent of the steel annually 
consumed are imported. Only about 
200,000 tons of ore are mined in Japan, 
an amount about equivalent to the out- 
put from the Anshan works in Man- 
churia. But Japan’s greatest depend- 
ence for imported pig iron and steel is 
not upon Manchuria but upon the 
Yangtze Valley, especially the Han 
Yeh Ping Iron and Steel Works near 
Hankow, which are under Japanese 
control, and, for steel imports, es- 
pecially upon the United States. 
The Han Yeh Ping works furnish 
Japan with twice as much of iron 
and steel products as the Anshan 
and the Penhsihu works in Manchuria 
combined. 

Japanese-controlled iron mines in 
China actually have produced ninety 
per cent of the whole of China’s output 
in the last few years, a fact which per- 
mits of two important conclusions from 
the point of view of Sino-Japanese 
diplomacy: (1) Japan is actually de- 
pendent on Chinese iron both from the 
Yangtze Valley and Manchuria for a 
very large part of her necessary im- 
port; and (2) the result is that China is 
compelled, for the present, to face a 
situation where almost her whole iron 
industry is in the hands of the Japanese. 
So far as is known, the iron reserves of 
both China and Japan are very lim- 
ited; with probable further industrial- 
ization in China there is apparently 
no more iron than is necessary for her 
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own use.” Here is a vital economic 
situation which is bound to affect 
diplomacy for years to come. 


Tue 


The petroleum situation of the Far 
East has its Manchurian phase—but 
in world perspective an unimportant 
one. So far as is known, Manchuria, 
like China proper, has an insignificant 
supply of free crude petroleum and is 
a large importer of kerosene and pe- 
troleum products. Japanese enter- 
prise in Manchuria has for many years 
struggled, with literally the Scots’ 
perseverance and methods, to perfect a 
process by which crude oil might be 
profitably extracted from the oi! shale 
which overlays the coal at Fushun. 
This shale covers a surface area of ten 
square miles with an oil content averag- 
ing six per cent but in places running 
from ten to twelve per cent. The re- 
serve of oil shale is placed by the South 
Manchuria Railway Company at 5,300 
million tons. After years of persistent 
effort, during which the Japanese have 
shipped quantities of the shale to 
Sweden and Scotland for experimenta- 
tion, a plan has been launched for the 
establishment of an oil shale plant at 
the Fushun collieries. With a capi- 
talization of 8.5 million yen, the South 
Manchuria Railway Company plans 
to manufacture 70,000 tons of crude 


12 Torgasheff writes that, considering her in- 
dustrial development, “Japan has only mod- 
erate reserves of iron.” Op. cit., p. 42. Dr. 
Kinosuke Inouyé, cited above, estimates that 
Japan possesses about 29 million tons of iron 
ore—iron content from 30 to 60 per cent. The 
Tron Resources of the World, p. 933, Stockholm: 
Eleventh International Geological Congress, 
1910. Of China’s iron ore reserves, Torgasheff 
writes that they are so modest that “these 
would be consumed by the iron industry of the 
United States in less than nine years,” p. 87. 
Torgasheff is inclined to believe that Manchurian 
iron reserves are of greatest importance, which, 
he writes, is “a fact of great moment to Japan 
with its own scanty iron supplies.” 
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oil and by-products, 18,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate, and 7,000 tons of 
crude paraffin annually.“ 

Granted a reasonably economical 
extraction process, there are good 
reasons for this expenditure of effort 
and capital at Fushun in Manchuria 
by the Japanese. Much of this of 
shale must be removed in the normal 
process of mining the coal, and the pos- 
sibility of utilizing several by-products, 
such as ammonium sulphate and paraf- 
fin, may go a long way to encourage 
exploitation even in the face of tem- 
porary financial losses. Here, again, 
the Japanese Government, especially 
the Navy Ministry, has manifested a 
keen interest. This is not surprising 
when one realizes the dependence of 
Japan upon foreign imports for pe 
troleum, and especially when one con- 
siders what recent revolutionary de- 
velopments in the use of Diesel engines 
for ships and even airplanes are doing 
to the demand for crude oil. 

The increasing dependence of Japan 
upon foreign crude petroleum to sat- 
isfy both her industrial needs and the 
requirements of her navy has given just 
cause for alarm among Japanese, 
Japan’s home production—and there 
are a score of oil plants in operation in 
Japan proper, as well as in Formosa— 
has been almost stationary for ten 
years, while her imports from abroad 
have increased steadily at a rapidly 
rising ratio. The ratio of foreign 
crude oil imports to home production 
hag increased, for example, from ten to 
fifty-five per cent from 1921 to 1925. 
In 1927 Japan imported about six mil- 
lion barrels of crude petroleum, prin- 
cipally from Borneo and California, of 
which perhaps two thirds were for the 
use of the Japanese Navy. A propor- 
tionately large import of petroleum 
products is evident. 


18 Report of Progress in Manchuria: 1907-1928, 
p. 88, Dairen: S. M. R. publication, 1929 
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World supply factors, prices, and 
technically superior methods of pro- 
duction abroad may account for much 
of the recent remarkable increase in 
Japan’s imports from abroad, but 
Japan’s problem is none the less per- 
manent. The new Saghalien oil con- 
cessions obtained from*the Soviet Gov- 
ernment under permanent license have 
not yet produced for Japan very large 
quantities of crude petroleum, though 
this supply may be expected to increase 
sharply. Faced with this situation, it 
is but natural that the Japanese should 
seek to exploit the Fushun oil shale in 
Manchuria for all it is worth, even in 
the face of economically unprofitable 
results, at least during the next ten 
years of experimentation. 

China, on the other hand, has an 
equally acute petroleum problem, es- 
pecially if regard be had for her future 
requirements. Her possible oil re- 
serves, like her coal reserves, especially 
in. Shensi, Shansi, and Kansu, are 
problematic; but the hopes of one of 
China’s leading geologists, Dr. W. H. 
Wong, have not altered the fact that 
the Standard Oil Company, after enor- 
mous expenditures in prospecting in 
those areas, concluded that the oil 
quantities were not sufficient for com- 
mercial exploitation. China is the 
world’s greatest importer of kerosene 
oil. Kerosene, with oil products, 
formed 8.2 per cent of her foreign im- 
ports in 1925. The Chinese, there- 
fore, look to Manchuria not only for 
exploitation of the oil shale found in 
south Manchuria but also for discov- 
eries of workable free oil deposits, es- 
pecially in north Manchuria, though 
they display less energy and scientific 
directness than do the Japanese. Such 
oil deposits as China possesses, except 
for the oil shale in south Manchuria, 
are not, however, in Japanese hands. 
Japan’s legal rights to exploit the 
Fushun oil shale are identical with her 


rights to exploit the coal there. Chi- 
nese diplomacy and science may well 
be directed to possible development of 
other Manchurian fields, but more 
especially of the interior Chinese fields 
far to the south, in which Japan has 
no vested interests.“ 


Tue Fertitizer 


Among the raw materials of Man- 
churia available for export, fertilizers, 
both vegetable and mineral, are not 
unimportant, especially for Japan. 
Japan and especially China are still 
heavily dependent on agriculture, and, 
generally speaking, long utilization of 
the land, localized population con- 
gestion with small landholdings, and 
the necessity to cultivate the poorer 
soils, require enormous amounts of 
fertilizers. Japan, unlike China, has 
made mighty strides in the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, especially in the 
development of a home production of 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate 
of lime, and nitrogen fertilizers. For 
a quarter century Japan has imported 
by far the greatest percentage (fre- 
quently over three fourths) of all the 
soy bean cake exported from Man- 
churia—this for use as fertilizer, es- 
pecially for rice paddy fields. 

How important Manchurian fertiliz- 
ers may become to Japan is suggested 
by the Japanese estimate that about 
one million tons of sulphate of ammonia 
will be required by 1935, and that its 
maximum production by the subsidiary 
enterprises of the South Manchuria 


4 Many of the statistical data used in this con- 
sideration of the petroleum problem have been 
taken from Mr. Torgasheff’s brochure—Coal, 
Tron and Oil in the Far East. An interesting 
article on “‘ Petroleum in Japan,” by J. Morgan 
Clements, may be found in Economie Geology 
(semiquarterly journal), Nov., 1919. Numerous 
sources are cited by Mr. Torgasheff. A recent 
brief article on “The Oil Industry” in Japan ap- 
peared in “Present-Day Japan,” published by 
the Osaka Asahi for 1929. 
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Railway will not then exceed 100,000 
tons. This is, of course, a very small 
part of Japan’s requirement of non- 
vegetable fertilizers. Japan’s depend- 
ence upon Korea for such fertilizers 
is far more important, and is likely to 
be increasingly so for the next ten years 
at least. But what is more significant 
is that the home production of sulphate 
of ammonia and other fertilizers in 
Japan is increasing very rapidly. In 
1928, for example, Japan produced 
well over half of her requirements of 
sulphate of ammonia, and by 1935 
it is calculated that Japan will produce 
over a million tons—her total require- 
ment. Inevitably this will reduce the 
dependence on Germany and Great 
Britain. The extraction of nitrogen 
from the air has already reduced 
Japan’s dependence on Chilean ni- 
trates, and there is evidence that the 
present decline in home production of 
superphosphate of lime is due to over- 
production in Japan. The home pro- 
duction capacity is at least one million 
tons annually. 

Japan has a fertilizer problem, but, 
from the point of view of alleviating it 
with mineral or chemical fertilizers 
from Manchuria, the conclusion is this: 
Such Manchurian fertilizers are but 
drops in the bucket of Japanese needs, 
and are likely to remain such. The 
dependence upon Manchuria for vege- 
table fertilizers is quite different, how- 
ever, for Japan has long imported the 
bulk of the export of soy bean cake for 
fertilizer. It is almost impossible to 
indicate the relative importance of this 
soy bean cake fertilizer and the mineral 
and chemical fertilizers for Japan. 

Dr. S. Nasu states that the quantity 
import of all fertilizers is somewhat 
less than one third the total utilization, 
and places Manchurian bean cake first 
on the list. This is true if the various 
fertilizers be measured in tonnage 
alone, but the superior concentration 


and scientific usefulness of nonvege. 
table fertilizers is a subject well worthy 
of consideration before conclusions can 
be drawn that Manchurian bean cake 
is so important for Japanese agricul 
ture. The fact is that in recent years 
there has been in Japan a decreasing 
dependence on» bean cake imports, 
because of the increased use of more 
scientific fertilizers. 

If a prediction may be hazarded ag 
to Japan’s dependence on Manchuria 
for fertilizers, it must be that this 
dependence will have a declining im- 
portance. In view of recent develop- 
ments in the production of fertilizers in 
Japan, especially of sulphate of am- 
monia, it is difficult to accept the 
statement of Dr. Nasu that “in spite 
of a very large quantity of fertilizer 
consumed in this country, domestic 
production is very limited.” Chemical 
characteristics of fertilizers are far more 
important than tonnage figures, and 
Manchurian bean cake is known to be 
an unscientific fertilizer, whatever its 
quantity value. Nevertheless, bean 
cake is also used widely in China for 
fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF 
Mancuuria 


A fair indication of the relative 
political interests of various foreign 
countries in Manchuria may be had 
from comparing their respective shares 
of the total foreign trade. But the 
importance of Manchuria to China 
cannot be measured exclusively in 
terms of trade figures. From trade 
figures alone, however, Manchuria is 
important to foreign countries and to 
China proper in the following order: 
Japan, China proper, Russia, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 
The interests of China, Japan, and 
Russia in Manchuria, however, are 

‘6 See paper in this issue on “The Geography 


of Manchuria.” 
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surcharged with historical considera- 
tions and questions of diplomacy far 
removed from economics, and trade 
figures are only illustrative where they 
represent vital dependence and show 
that economic factors are interwoven 
in the stuff of diplomacy. 

. For a quarter century Japan has 
dominated the import and export field 
in Manchuria. Since 1908 her trade 
has increased eightfold, as against a 
fivefold increase for the United States 
and Russia. Japan had ninety per 
cent of the foreign trade of Manchuria 
in 1908 and fifty-six per cent in 1927 
(Chinese customs figures). In 1927 
the ratio of Japan’s trade with Man- 
churia compared with that with all 
China was 56 to 40. The total foreign 
trade (excluding Chinese imports) of 
Manchuria in 1928 was about $443,- 
000,000. The American share of Man- 
churia’s foreign trade was about 7.5 
per cent in 1928 (approximately 
$33,000,000), including indirect trade 
not covered by the customs figures. 
The American share of the China 
trade generally is greater than her 
share of the Manchurian, due to 
factors having little or no relation to 
trade discrimination. 

Japan has an approach to a monop- 
oly of the Dairen trade, and the South 
Manchuria Railway and _ financing 
mediums are supported by a paternal- 
istic interest of their government; but 
Japan’s advance to her present para- 
mount position in Manchuria’s foreign 
trade has been due principally to nat- 
ural advantages and to a highly credit- 
able enterprise, of both commercial 
and governmental circles, which de- 
serves its reward. 

Under the leadership of Japan, Man- 
churia’s foreign trade had increased 
proportionately more rapidly than that 
of the rest of China. An unfavorable 
balance of trade has turned to a dis- 
tinctly favorable balance, for which 


the exports of bean products, cereals, 
and coal to Japan are largely responsi- 
ble. In 1927 Japan took sixty per 
cent of all Manchuria exported through 
Dairen and supplied fifty per cent of 
the imports—and the Dairen trade is 
the most important in Manchuria. 
Dairen has now passed Tientsin as 
second port to Shanghai in amount of 
foreign trade handled annually. In 
other words, Japan in 1927 took twice 
as much of Manchurian exports as 
did the rest of China, and supplied 
twenty per cent more than did China 
proper. 

The important conclusion which 
these trade ratios enable us to draw, 
however, is this: Japan is far more 
dependent upon Manchuria both for 
raw materials and as a market than is 
any other foreign state. The character 
of that dependence can be evaluated 
only in the light of considerations, 
some of which have been described 
above, concerning the vital importance 
of Manchurian raw materials and the 
nature of the market for particular 
commodities. 


MANcuHuRIAN Rartway DipLomacy 


Manchurian diplomacy has been 
called railway diplomacy, and the 
characterization is not without much 
justification. Railways, traversing a 
territory of such political importance 
to China, Japan, and Russia, naturally 
have strategic importance, however 
much their construction may be justi- 
fied on purely economic grounds. A 
few years ago it was a fashion among 
writers on Manchuria to emphasize 
those strategic considerations. They 
are colorful and of news value, and 
admittedly important, especially when 
such a line as the proposed Kirin- 
Tunghua extension to Korea is con- 
sidered. But the facility with which 
troops could be transported over such 
lines should not blind us to more subtle 
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economic-strategic considerations, to 
purely economic values, or to the fact 
that if and when a new war breaks in 
Manchuria it will be decided in the air, 
to which conclusion the recent san- 
guine hostilities (“a sort of a kind of 
war”) over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way have assisted. 

It would be quite possible, in fact, to 
write a reasonably adequate account of 
Manchurian diplomacy for the last 
thirty-five years with railways as the 
plot. The building of the southern 
branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
to Port Arthur in 1898, combined with 
the lease of the Liaotung to Russia, 
furnished a principal cause of the 
Russo-Japanese war. The treaty set- 
tlement concerned itself largely with 
railways and gave Japan the South 
Manchuria” Railway. From 1905 to 
1912 it was around railways that 
Anglo-American diplomacy was con- 
fronted with Japanese and Russian 
opposition in Manchuria. Railways 
loomed large in the Sino-Japanese 
negotiations and eventuating agree- 
ments of 1915, and Japanese railway 
loans and options in Manchuria from 
1915 to 1920 caused international 
diplomatic controversy, suggested by 


the International Banking Consortium 


negotiations of 1919-1920. The Wash- 
ington Conference had much to do 
with Manchurian railways and left 
much undone. Since 1924 the prob- 
lem of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
has emerged in a new light, and a new 
problem, little known abroad, has 
presented itself with the recent Chinese 
impetus to construct their own rail- 


16 An attempt to describe some of these eco- 
nomic considerations behind railway politics 
in Manchuria was made by the author in his 
article “Economic Bases for New Railways in 
Manchuria” in the Chinese Economic Journal, 
Peiping: April, 1927. Published in Japanese in 

Gai-kok-u-tetsudo-chosa-Shiryo, Vol. 1, No. 8, by 
the Department of Railways, Traffic Bureau, 
Tokyo: June 20, 1927. 
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ways in Manchuria, at least with non- 
Japanese capital.!” 


New In CuHIngesE Rartway 
BurILDING 


For the present, Manchurian rail- 
way politico-economics is concerned 
largely with this Chinese urge to build 
independent railways, with the Jap. 
anese effort to prevent the construc. 
tion of such lines as they contend are 
reserved for construction with Japa- 
nese capital or are alleged to be con- 
trary to a treaty right to preclude con- 
struction of railways parallel to the 
South Manchuria Railway system, and 
with questions of financing and supply- 
ing railway equipment for these lines, 
Only the last subject is given attention 
here, principally because so little hasever 
appeared to illustrate how seemingly 
innocuous economic competition hasits 
diplomatic implications in Manchuria, 

Since 1924 Japanese capitalists, espe- 
cially the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, have financed the construc- 
tion of two railways for the Chinese: 
the Taonan-Angangchi line, practically 
linking the South Manchuria Railway 
system with the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way in western Manchuria; and the 
Kirin-Tunghua line, extending the 
Changchun-Kirin line to Tunghua, 
from where it is hoped to continue it to 
the Chosen border to connect with the 
Chosen State Railways.'* Independ- 


17Some phases of this subject from 1924 to 
1927 were dealt with in the author’s article, 
“Railway Politics in Manchuria,” pub in 
the China Weekly Review, Shanghai: April 16 
and 28, 1927. A more factual discifssion may be 
found in his book, The International Relations of 
Manchuria, especially Appendix F, which ex- 
tends the period to 1929. Railways now under 
construction in Manchuria are the Taonan- 
Solun line, the Tsitsihar-Koshan line, and short 
branches of other lines. The two named are 
independent Chinese lines in west content Man- 
churia. 

8 The contract features for these two lines are 
published in the author’s book cited above. ~ 
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ently, and in spite of Japanese official 

, the Chinese have constructed 
since 1924 the Tahushan-Tungliao line 
jn southwestern Manchuria and the 
Kirin-Heilungcheng line east of Muk- 
den, as well as the Mukden-Heilung- 
cheng line to connect with the former, 
and the Hulan-Hailung line north of 
Harbin. The Taonan-Solun railway 
in western Manchuria and the Tsitsi- 
har-Koshan and its projection are now 
under construction by the Chinese 
without foreign capital. 

The principal aim of the Chinese is 
to possess a railway system in Man- 
churia, link by link, which eventually 
will have an independent port outlet, 
either Newchwang or Hulutao. It 
now seems quite certain that the plan 
is on the road to realization, especially 
with tangible contracts for construction 
of the harbor works at Hulutao, near 
Lienshan on the Peiping-Mukden line, 
north of Shanhaikwan. 

Even these facts are fairly well 
known to students of Far Eastern 
affairs. Less known are the facts and 
the diplomatic implications of the 
economic competition to supply all 
these railways with construction and 
running equipment. Generally, this 
is a highly competitive market in 
which Japanese, American, British, 
French, Belgian, German, and Czecho- 
slovakian firms are concerned. Since 
1924 these new Chinese lines have 
emerged as principal customers for 
locomotives, rolling stock, and rails in 
a@ manner which has had no parallel 
elsewhere in China for the period. 

One would look in vain in the cus- 
toms figures to find tangible data on 
this subject, because in the nature of 
the case railway equipment is fre- 
quently lost in the general category of 
“iron and steel,” and in any event 
nothing is said of specific contracts. 
From alien sources and from some in- 


timacy with special contracts of lead- 


ing firms during the last five years it 
has been possible here to present cer- 
tain suggestive data. Very little of the 
equipment for Manchurian railways of 
any character is produced in China; 
some is borrowed from other lines. 
The result is intense competition 
among foreign firms. 

One important fact, generally well 
known, is that the South Manchuria. 
Railway is the largest single purchaser 
of railway materials and most other 
steel products in Manchuria. Particu- 
larly was this true immediately after 
the Russo-Japanese war and before the 
Japanese steel works and factories be- 
gan to supply their own equipment, 
including locomotives, rolling stock, 
and rails. During the last five years 
this company has ceased to purchase 
locomotives and cars abroad, but there 
remains a long list of items, including 
occasional rail purchases, required for 
the maintenance of the seven-hundred- 
mile railway system and for its fifty- 
odd subsidiary enterprises, including 
the Fushun and Anshan mines, its 
schools, hospitals, and hotels. During 
the twenty years of the existence of the 
South Manchuria Railway under Jap- 
anese control (1907-1928), the com- 
pany purchased an estimated 504 mil- 
lion yen of railway and miscellaneous 
materials, of which something over 123 
million yen were expended for pur- 
chases in the United States. During 
the period 1923-1928 it appears that 


the American purchases totaled ap- 


proximately ten million dollars. The 
reliance of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way on American purchases has dimin- 
ished sharply during the last five years, 
especially when the figures are com- 
pared with those of the earlier years, 
or even with 1918-1919. 


Foreign Rarpway EquipMENT 
Chinese independent railways in 
Manchuria, however, have created a 
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new market for foreign railway equip- 
ment—everything from rails and loco- 
motives to Oregon sleepers. It ap- 
pears that during the last five years 
these lines have purchased something 
like seven million dollars’ worth of rail- 
way equipment in the United States 
alone, and approximately five million 
dollars’ worth in the two years 1927 and 
1928. About ten leading American 
firms are engaged in this competition. 
They include the leading locomotive 
manufacturers, the car manufacturers, 
and the United States Steel Products 
Export Company. 

One situation may be used to illus- 
trate the diplomatic implications of this 
seemingly purely economic rivalry. 
The Japanese Government officially 
protested the construction by the 
Chinese of the Kirin-Heilungcheng 
Railway, on the ground that Japanese 
capitalists had a prior option to partici- 
pate. In spite of this protest, how- 
ever, the Mukden and Kirin authorities 
went ahead with construction, now 
completed. The line is in operation, 
connecting Kirin with Heilungcheng, 
which in turn is connected with Muk- 
den by the Mukden-Heilungcheng line, 
thus linking Kirin with the Peip- 
ing-Mukden Railway. Practically the 
whole equipment for this Ki-Hei line 
came from the United States, including 
locomotives and passenger and freight 
cars. For a time there was justifiable 
doubt as to whether the Japanese would 
look with favor upon the landing of this 
imported equipment at Dairen for 
delivery over the South Manchuria 
Railway to the line. Coincident politi- 
cal questions were involved, for the 
late Marshal Chang Tso Lin had gone 
to reside in Peiping. The question 
was ironed out after diplomatic corre- 
spondence. In October, 1929, six 
American locomotives and several! pas- 
senger cars destined for delivery to this 
line were landed at Dairen, but under 


circumstances which created a pre 
sumption, for the time being at least, 
that in future such shipments had 
better be landed elsewhere for delivery 
over the Peiping-Mukden Railway, 

It is almost an axiom in Manchurig 
today that when the Japanese financeg 
railway for the Chinese in Manchuria 
there is little business for foreign firms, 
at least those dealing in locomotives 
and rolling stock. This is of course 
natural, for Japan is entitled to supply 
these lines with her equipment wher- 
ever possible. When Chinese lines are 
constructed independently, however, it 
is almost as axiomatic that there is 
little business for the Japanese firms, 
Incidentally, business with the Chinese 
railway companies, all semiofficial, is 
usually on a strictly cash basis, except 
for certain foreign firms, such as a 
Czechoslovakian firm, that consider 
the delivery of a half dozen locomo- 
tives but incidental to business in ma- 
chinery of war. 


ForeEIGn Status oF SoutH MANCHURIA 
CoMPANY 


From these economic facts as to the 
relative importance of the South Man- 
churia Railway Company and the in- 
dependently financed Chinese lines in 
Manchuria as customers for foreign 
firms which supply railway equipment, 
certain conclusions may be drawn; but 
not, to be sure, without as much atten- 
tion to other realities as to figures. 
The South Manchuria Railway is still 
the best customer for American or 
other foreign railway materials in Man- 
churia, a position which since 1924 has 
been rivaled in certain lines by the 
Chinese companies. No railway in all 
China is more efficiently managed 
than is the South Manchuria Railway 
and this company has an international 
reputation for commendable business 
methods. 


Incidentally, the South Manchuria . 
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Railway represents considerable British 
capital in the form of London loans, 
now guaranteed by the Japanese 
Government. Responsible New York 
bankers have looked with favor on a 
proposition to advance loans to the 
company, and the proposed Morgan 
loan of 1927-1928 did not fail tem- 
porarily because the financiers them- 
selves were unwilling. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company, more- 
over, maintains a New York office for 
various purposes, especially to nego- 
tiate American business contracts, and 
there is plenty of that valuable, in- 


tangible “good will” for the company 
in the United States. 

The era of bitter controversy be- 
tween the United States and Japan over 
Manchurian railways, which loomed 
large in the Far East from 1907 to 
1912, has passed. There is evidence 
that American capital may enter 
Manchuria as it has not in the past, in 
the form of loans to the Chinese for 
still more railways; and there is little 
probability that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will interpose objections where 
the Japanese rights are not covered by 
prior options. 
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International Aspects of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


By Henry Kirtrrepce Norton 
New York City 


ROBABLY no railroad in the 
world has caused so many and such 
varied international entanglements as 
has the Chinese Eastern. It was born 
in international intrigue and, from the 
day of its birth to the present, has 
consistently lived up to its heritage. 
While each of the long series of 
“incidents” centering around the Chi- 
nese Eastern may be segregated and 
examined separately, no one of them is 
understandable except in the light of 
what has gone before. It may be of 
assistance in understanding the present 
dispute between China and Russia, and 
other disputes which must almost in- 
evitably arise in the future, if we re- 
view briefly the thirty-five years which 
measure the life of this somewhat 
unique railway. 


Tue Periop or Russian AscENDANCY 


When the Cossacks led the Russian 
advance into Eastern Asia they were 
not particularly bothered by distinc- 
tions between the rights of a civilized 
nation like China and those of the more 
primitive peoples they had met farther 
west. The Manchu rulers of China 
laid claim to suzerainty over al! the 
region of the Amur valley and levied 
occasional tribute on the tribes to the 
north of that river, as well as upon 
those within the present boundaries of 
Manchuria. When it came to the 
final test of power, the Manchus were 
able to make good their claim to the 
territory south of the Amur and west 
of the Ussuri, while the Russians 
swept around to the north and then 
down the coast as far as Vladivostok. 

The boundary established in 1860, 
which still divides the Russian and the 
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Chinese states, thus left the vast areg 
of Manchuria in the direct line between 
Moscow and Vladivostok. When the 
time came to connect these two centers 
of Russian influence by rail, the ling 
was surveyed through all-Russian terri- 
tory. But the bureaucrats of St 
Petersburg kept a close watch on 
developments in Manchuria, in the 
hope that they might run a direct line 
of railway to Vladivostok and perhaps 
even secure a port in the ice-free waters 
of the Gulf of Pechili. 

The Sino-Japanese War gave them 
their opportunity. The terms of the 
peace which Japan was prepared to 
impose upon China contemplated a 
heavy indemnity and the cession of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, which containg 
some of the best harbors along the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Pechili. 
Russia, calling Germany and France to 
her aid, intervened and forced Japan 
to relinquish the Liaotung in return for 
an additional indemnity. Then Russia 
assisted China to float a loan to pay 
off the indemnity. 

Having thus laid Li Hung Chang and 
the Peking mandarinate under obliga- 
tions to Russia, and at the same time 
convinced them of the necessity of 
Russian friendship in the face of @ 
victorious and aggressive Japan, the 
Russian diplomats proceeded to claim 
their compensation. 

First, there was negotiated a secret 
military alliance between Russia and 
China against Japan. This was signed 
by Li Hung Chang in St. Petersburg 
in May of 1896. Four months later 
China granted to the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, a Russian organization financed 
by French capital, the right to con- 
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struct and operate a railway from 
Manchouli on the western border of 
Manchuria to Pogranichnaya on the 
eastern border. In March, 1898, the 
Russian Government leased the south- 
ern portion of the Liaotung Peninsula 
for twenty-five years; and in July of 
that year China granted the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company, which had 
been formed by the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russo-Chinese Bank to 
take over the Manchurian railway con- 
cession, the right to build a branch 
from Harbin on the main line to Port 
Arthur and Dalny in the newly leased 
Liaotung territory. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway Com- 
pany was supposed to be a joint Sino- 
Russian enterprise. It had five Rus- 
sian and five Chinese directors. But 
the Russians had no difficulty in 
exercising effective control and, be- 
tween the company and the govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg, Russia rapidly 
extended her activities both in the rail- 
way zone and in the surrounding coun- 
try. She sent in troops, organized 
police, established laws, and set up her 
own courts. The Russian bureaucracy 
was evidently determined to do what 
the Cossacks had failed to do—make 
Manchuria a part of the Russian 
Empire. 

The Boxer revolt in 1900 was the 
signal for a further advance. The 
Chinese attacks upon foreigners served 
as an excuse for sending large Russian 
reénforcements into Manchuria, and 
for the practical supersession of China 
by Russia as the governing power. 
Nor was the former status restored 
when the relief of the legations in 
Peking put an end to the Boxer revolt. 
Russia promised to withdraw her 
troops, but continued to put forward 
demands for new concessions in con- 
sideration of her doing so. St. Peters- 
burg would evidently not surrender 
Manchuria unless she had to. 


Japan was no less worried than 
China over the course of events. With 
growing concern, she watched Russia 
moving toward the Pacific. When it 
became evident that the Russian occu- 
pation was not only taking root in 
Manchuria, but reaching into Korea, 
Japan resolved to resort to arms. The 
struggle was short, sharp, and san- 
guinary. The declining power of Czar- 
ist Russia fell before the growing might 
of the Japanese Empire. The Treaty 
of Portsmouth in 1905 transferred to 
Japan all of Russia’s rights in the rail- 
way south of Changchun (about 150 
miles below Harbin), and transferred 
to Japan the Russian leasehold on the 
Liaotung Peninsula. Henceforth this 
territory has been known as South 
Manchuria. Dalny becomes Dairen, 
Port Arthur sinks into insignificance as 
Ryojun, and the Japanese portion of 
the railway, together with a new 
branch from Mukden to Antung on the 
Korean border, is the South Manchuria 
Railway—an empire-building enter- 
prise in which the Japanese Govern- 
ment owns fifty-one per cent of the 
stock. 


Tue Prertiop or JAPANESE Errort 

Russia’s defeat precipitated internal 
difficulties which forced a cessation of 
the Russian pressure on the Far East. 
Japan promptly took her place as the 
dominant factor in the Manchurian 
situation. The South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company bore much the same 
relation to the Japanese Government 
as the Chinese Eastern Railway Com- 
pany bore to the Russian Government; 
and Japan seemed to adopt the spirit 
as well as the form of Russian im- 

The first move on the part of the 
Japanese was to secure China’s consent 
to her succession to Russia in South 
Manchuria. This enabled her to block 
American projects in railway develop- 
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ment in Manchuria, and to vindicate 
her new supremacy in that area. In 
1910 she annexed Korea, and thus 
established her empire on the main- 
land. The outbreak of the European 
war in 1914 gave a new impetus to 
Japanese hopes of Continental con- 
quest and led to the occupation of 
Shantung. 

Although this Shantung expedition 
indicated that Japan had ambitions in 
China proper, her immediate objective 
was Manchuria. In 1915, while the 
European powers were in the throes of 
the Great War, Japan presented her 
startling “Twenty-one Demands” to 
Yuan Shih Kai, who, as President of 
the inchoate Chinese Republic, had 
succeeded the last Manchu emperor as 
head of the government in Peking. 
These demands resulted in an agree- 
ment by China to extend the lease of 
South Manchuria and the South Man- 
churia Railway to ninety-nine years; to 
permit Japanese to lease land in South 
Manchuria, together with an unre- 
stricted right to travel and reside there; 
to permit Japanese to acquire coal 
mines; to first consult Japanese capital- 
ists for any railway or other loan; and 
to give preference to Japanese if China 
decided to employ foreign advisers and 
instructors in Manchuria. 

During the years following 1905, 
Japan had given special attention to 
the railway situation. She first se- 
cured China’s consent to the branch 
line from Mukden to Antung. She 
also secured China’s agreement not to 
construct “any main line in the neigh- 
borhood and parallel to that railway 
(the South Manchuria), or any branch 
line which might be prejudicial to the 
interest of the above-mentioned rail- 
way.” The settlement of the Twenty- 
one Demands was followed by a num- 
ber of agreements providing for new 
railways in various parts of Manchuria, 
all of which were designed to draw to 


the South Manchuria Railway traffic 
which otherwise might find its way to 
the Chinese Eastern. 


Tokyo thus succeeded in carving g' 


Japanese sphere of influence out of the 
former Russian sphere in Manchuria, 
The Japanese expansionists, however, 
were not content with what they had; 
but set their hopes upon the acquisition 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
with it the domination of all Manchuria, 
north as well as south. Their ambi 
tions went even farther and envisioned 
a Japanese empire which would include 
not only Manchuria, but Easter 
Siberia as well. 

The first step in this direction was an 
abortive agreement with Russia in 1916 
for the transfer to Japan of the section 
of the Chinese Eastern between Chang- 
chun and the Sungari River. But this 
was a mere nibble compared with the 
possibilities which the Russian Revolu- 
tion opened up. The Bolshevik ir- 
ruption paralyzed the power of Russia 
in the Far East and seemingly brought 
the Chinese Eastern itself within reach 
of the Japanese grasp. By this time, 
however, the Allied powers were more 
alert to developments in Manchuria, 
and when the joint intervention im 
Siberia was agreed upon in 1918 the 
Chinese Eastern was placed under the 
control of an inter-Allied board, which 
called in American engineers to super- 
vise its operation. The Japanese made 
repeated efforts to break down this 
arrangement and to secure control of 
the railway. But every attempt was 
frustrated and the railway was finally 
turned back to the Chinese Eastern 
company. 

The company itself, however, was in 
a none too secure position. The 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, formerly the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, had promptly 
reorganized as a French institution 
when the Bolsheviks began to take over 
its Russian branches. The bank rep- 
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resented, and still represents, the 
French capital which actually went 
into the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern. The Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Company itself remained nomi- 
nally a Sino-Russian affair, but the 
Russians concerned were of the 
“white,” or anti-Bolshevik, variety 
and thus lacked any governmental 
support. Their chief concern was to 
operate the railway to make what 
money it could, without stirring up too 
much activity on the part of either the 
Chinese or the Japanese. 

Meanwhile, Japan had been engaged 
upon her effort to extend her conti- 
nentalempire. By agreement with the 
corrupt clique in control at Peking in 
1918, she secured practically a free 
hand in Manchuria. She entered Si- 
beria after an understanding with the 
Allies, but, once in, she overran the 
country as far west as Irkutsk. When 
the other Allies withdrew, Japan left 
sufficient troops to retain control. 
But the Siberian peasants were in no 
mood to accept the rule of Japanese 
and Cossacks. They seized such weap- 
ons as were available and formed 
themselves into “partisan” bands. 
By October of 1920 they had cleared 
most of their country of the remaining 
Japanese invaders. Japan still clung 
to the southern end of the Maritime 
Province, including Vladivostok and 
the railway to Pogranichnaya. 

Despite the Japanese reverses, the 
very evident imperialistic ambitions of 
the Japanese military party aroused 
the fears of the other world powers, 
now free from their preoccupation with 
the struggle in Europe. Not the 
least of the purposes of the Washington 
Conference was to liquidate the Japa- 
nese menace to peace in the Far East. 
In this respect it was markedly success- 
ful. Japan, however reluctantly, re- 
nounced her military ambitions in 
Manchuria and Siberia and relin- 


quished all of the territory she had 
occupied since 1905, with the exception 
of Korea. The only other gain from 
her continental expedition of 1918- 
1922 was such validity as there might 
be in the treaties. resulting from the 
Twenty-one Demands,* and certain 
coal and oil concessions in the northern 
half of Saghalien, which she afterward 
obtained from Russia. 


Tue Preriop or CHINESE ASPIRATION 
While Russia had been practically 
eliminated as a force in Manchuria 
from 1917 to 1922, she made a gesture 
in 1919 which had far-reaching results. 
She announced through M. Karakhan 
that Soviet Russia would not profit by 
the imperialism of the Czarist régime. 
Among other fair proffers, Russia ex- 
pressed an intention to deliver the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to China, 
“without a cent of compensation.” 
Although the Russian offers of friend- 
ship were not encouraged by Peking 
officials, who instead proceeded to 
cancel one by one the privileges that 
Russia had offered to surrender, never- 
theless, the Russian attitude inspired 
China with a new hope of acquiring the 
Chinese Eastern Railway for herself. 
Renunciation of the Japanese ambi- 
tions at Washington expanded this 
hope and prepared the way for an 
agreement between China and Russia 
regarding the Chinese Eastern. 

This agreement was signed in Pe- 
king in 1924 by the same Karakhan who 
had made the dramatic renunciation 
of Russian rights five years before. 
Instead of delivering the railway to 
China without a cent of compensation, 
Karakhan insisted upon “joint con- 
trol.” The board of directors was to 
be made up of five Chinese and five 
Russians, with a Chinese president. 
But seven members were required to 
make a quorum, and all matters not 
decided by the board were to be de- 
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termined by the manager. The man- 
ager was to be a Russian, with one 
Chinese and one Russian assistant. 
This arrangement was sufficiently 
equitable on the surface to satisfy even 
Chinese sensibilities. But the equality 
was not so evident in practice. So 
long as the Russian directors failed to 
attend meetings, the board of directors 
could not act for lack of a quorum. 
This left the Russian manager in com- 
plete control of the railway. If the 
board did meet, the Russians voted one 
way and the Chinese another, thus 
creating a deadlock which had to be 
referred to diplomacy for settlement. 

These circumstances were ominous 
enough, but there was another factor 
which still further complicated mat- 
ters. The 1924 agreement was made 
originally with Peking. But at that 
time Chang Tso Lin was master of 
Manchuria and was asserting his inde- 
pendence of the Peking authorities. 
Russia, having cajoled Peking with 
protestations of Soviet friendship for 
China, calmly turned around and 
made a similar agreement with Chang 
Tso Lin as the ruler of “the autono- 
mous Three Eastern Provinces”’ (Man- 
churia). Chang signed this agreement 
under the Russian threat to undermine 
his position, and not because he had 
any liking for its terms. Almost from 
the moment it was made he set his 
local power against the Russian legali- 
ties for the purpose of extending his 
own participation in Chinese Eastern 
affairs. 

Chang’s first overt attack upon the 
Russian position was his seizure of the 
Russian river fleet in 1925 and the 
closing of the Sungari to Russian ships. 
The following year he closed the land 
offices of the railway and took over 
their business. He did the same with 
the school department of the railway, 
asserting that the conduct of schools 
was a sovereign right which pertained 


to China. The Russian manager of 
the railway attempted to strike back by 
insisting upon advance payments fog 
the transport of Chang’s troops. Chang 
clapped the manager into jail, and # 
took a Soviet ultimatum to get him out, 
In 1927 Chang insisted that half the 
revenues of the railway should henee. 
forth be deposited in Chinese banks, 


Branca Lines Burtt 


While this conflict between Man. | 


churia and Russia was in progress, 
there was another struggle going on 
between the Chinese Eastern and the 
South Manchuria railways. During 
the days when the “white” Russians 
were in control of the Chinese Eastern, 
Japan had things more or less her own 
way. But when the Soviet regained 
control, its operating officials made a 
new bid for traffic, which would use the 
Chinese Eastern to Vladivostok and 
Russian ships from there to other ports, 
Japan made every effort to retain the 
traffic for the South Manchuria line 
and the Japanese ships at Dairen. 

It was more than a mere rate war. 
It involved the building of branch 
lines from the South Manchuria Rail- 
way which would cut into Chinese 
Eastern traffic fields. These branches 
were ostensibly Chinese roads, but 
they were financed, constructed, and 
operated by the Japanese. While they 
were designed apparently with a view 
to economic strategy, they had an ob- 
vious military significance as well. In 
the event of a Russo-Japanese conflict 
they would enable the Japanese to 
strike at the Chinese Eastern in two or 
three different places and to isolate 
Harbin and Vladivostok. It appeared 
for a time as if the struggle between 
Russia and Japan for the economic 
control of Manchuria was to be re 
newed in all its old virulence and that 
a military conflict between the two 
was within the possibilities. 
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The tension was finally relaxed, 
temporarily at least, by a rate and 
trafic agreement. The traffic agree- 
ment provided that fifty-five per cent 
of the east-bound traffic of the Trans- 
Siberian should be routed south at 
Harbin to the South Manchuria line, 
while the remaining forty-five per cent 
should continue on the Chinese Eastern 
to Vladivostok. The Russians also 
granted permission for one of the 
om built Chinese branches to cross 
the Chinese Eastern to Tsitsihar. 

-The Chinese, however, were by no 
means ready to allow Manchuria again 
to become a bone of contention be- 
tween Russia and Japan, with China as 
a mere bystander. In the first place, 
Chinese immigration, once the Manchu 
barriers against it were removed, had 
been pouring into Manchuria. The 
present figures indicate a population 
of about 26,000,000, all but an in- 
significant fraction of whom are Chi- 
nese. This fixes fairly definitely the 
ultimate destiny of the province. It 
will be Chinese. 

The immediate key to control, how- 
ever, is the railway situation. Here, 
too, the Chinese have not been idle. 
The Chinese line from the Great Wall 
at Shanhaikwan to Mukden has served 
asa base of operations. Over Japanese 
protest, they have connected this line 
with the Chinese-owned, but Japanese- 
operated, line from Ssupingkai on the 
South Manchurian to Tsitsihar on 
the Chinese Eastern. Another feeder 
crosses the South Manchurian into the 
eastern part of the province. 

This new Chinese-owned system not 
only competes directly with the South 
Manchuria system—a competition 
which is sharpened by the Chinese 
project for the development of the port 
of Hulutao as a rival to Dairen—but 
brings in a new competitor against the 
Chinese Eastern for the rapidly grow- 
ing agricultural traffic of Manchuria. 


This Chinese activity in railway 
building may be looked upon as an 
important by-product of the new and 
ebullient Chinese nationalism. The 
success of the Kuomintang in reaching 
the Yangtze in 1926, and in establish- 
ing a nominal central government for 
all China at Nanking two years later, 
gave promise of a new day for China. 
The test of the validity of her re- 


_juvenation was to be found in her 


relations with the other powers. Her 
new leaders were resolved that China 
should be mistress in her own house- 
hold, that all of the disabilities imposed 
upon her by treaty should be elimi- 
nated. Not the least of theirdemands 
was that she should own and operate 
her own railways. 

The nascent nationalism of China 
had received encouragement and as- 
sistance from the representatives and 
agents of Moscow. The Soviet rulers 
saw in a revolt of the Chinese against 
the “imperialism” of the powers a 
new and powerful force, which might 
be turned to Russia’s advantage in her 
own struggles. 

In the early days of the Kuomintang 
success, there appeared to be a strong 


possibility that Russia would be able 


to capture the movement for her own 
purposes. Her agents, however, were 
too eager, and precipitated a reaction, 
which threw the power in China into 
the hands of men who had no sympathy 
with the Communist efforts. Rela- 
tions between the two countries were 
severed. 


PRropaGANDA RESENTED 

Young China thus dismissed her 
preceptor, but did not forget his pre- 
cepts. They were to be turned against 
the preceptor himself. The Russians 
had no thought of relinquishing their 
efforts in China, and there was con- 
siderable evidence of the work of Com- 
munist propagandists against the newly 
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constituted Chinese authorities. The 
presence in Manchuria of a large num- 
ber of Soviet Russians offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the dissemina- 
tion of Communist propaganda, using 
the railway as a base. 

In May of 1929 the Chinese raided a 
meeting in the basement of the Russian 
Consulate in Harbin. This raid was 
accompanied by the same dramatic, 
but only half-successful, attempts to 
burn documents which had char- 
acterized the raids on the Arcos head- 
quarters in London and on the Russian 
Embassy in Peking. The Harbin 
raiders, like their predecessors, pro- 
fessed to have found incriminating 
evidence of Russian propaganda against 
the existing Government. The ex- 
cerpts afterwards published by the 
Chinese were not wholly convincing. 
Nevertheless, the Government pro- 
ceeded to action. 

On July 10th, accusing the Russian 
officials of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way of complicity in the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda in China, 
the Chinese placed them under arrest 
and arranged for the prompt deporta- 
tion of many of them. The operation 
of the railroad was continued under 
Chinese direction. 

This proceeding on the part of the 
Chinese brought an immediate re- 
sponse from Moscow. In a note which 
savored very much of the old Czarist 
diplomacy, Russia demanded immedi- 
ate restoration of the status quo on the 
railway, with the release of al! Soviet 
nationals, and a conference to de- 
termine its future status. As if to give 
this communication the tenor of an 
ultimatum, a reply was demanded in 
three days. 

China replied, justifying her action 
on the ground that Russia had violated 
the 1924 agreement by indulging in 
propaganda, requesting the release of 
Chinese citizens imprisoned in Russia, 


and informing the Soviet Government 
that the Chinese Minister to Finland 
was on his way to Moscow with im 
structions to negotiate in regard to the 
matter. This reply was not satip 
factory to Russia, and on July 17h 
all Soviet officials were withdrawn, 
railway communication between the 
two countries was suspended, and the 
Chinese officials in Russia were te 
quested to leave. 

There has been more speculation 
than information as to just how the 
Chinese assault upon the Russiag 
position in Manchuria came about, 
There seems to be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the original decision to bring 
pressure against Russia was reached 
early in July at a meeting in Peking 
between Chiang Kai Shek, Sun Fo, and 
Chang Hsueh Liang, the son of Chang 
Tso Lin and his successor as ruler of 
Manchuria. It appears that the news 
of this decision promptly reached the 
ears of the Harbin authorities, who 
decided to forestall their superiors in 
order that they might themselves gain 
both the credit and the profit from 
action against the Russians. 

The Harbin officials, and doubtless 
the higher authorities as well, were 
emboldened to make the attempt 
against Russia by two deep-rooted 
beliefs. First, they believed that 
Soviet Russia was in such little favor 
with the other powers that China could 
count upon their sympathy and even 
their support against any Russian ag- 
gression which the Chinese action 
might provoke. Second, and more 
specifically, they were convinced that 
Japan would not permit a Russian 
military advance into Manchuria. 

Following the closing of the Man- 
churian borders, both Moscow and 
Nanking devoted their attention to @ 
series of notes, pronunciamentos, and 
public interviews, in which each vilified 
the other and endeavored to make @ 
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clear case for itself, in the eyes of world 
opinion. Neither was wholly success- 
ful. The only official action was a 
diplomatic reminder to both powers, 
initiated by the State Department, 
calling their attention to their pledges 


‘under the Kellogg Pact. It was ob- 


vious, however, that other countries 
were inclined to give little weight to the 
Russian denials of propaganda in 
China. It was equally obvious that 
public opinion in Europe and America 
did not approve of the Chinese action 
and would entertain no thought of 
support for China against Russia. 
What was still more disconcerting to 
the Chinese, Japan showed no en- 
thusiasm whatever for ranging herself 
on the Chinese side of the dispute, and 
it was apparent that she was not pre- 
pared to resist a Russian advance which 
did not go beyond Changchun. Japan 
was too much concerned over her own 
South Manchurian railway lease to 
care to encourage China to take over 
the Chinese Eastern. China, earnestly 
endeavoring to put forward the ap- 
pearance of a united front, but with 
Nanking, Mukden, and Harbin far 


' from united in opinion or purpose, was 


left to face the Russians unaided. 


Hostiiities 

Both sides began sending troops to 
the frontier. This proceeding, highly 
dangerous anywhere in the world, was 
particularly so in Western Manchuria. 
All through this region there are not 
only brigand bands, willing to take 
advantage of any turmoil, but there are 
thousands of “white” Russian exiles, 
whose spirits are sustained by the 
dream of revenge against the Bol- 
sheviks. While there is little evidence 
to sustain the Soviet charge that the 
Chinese authorities encouraged “white” 
Russian activities, several of their 
bands seized the opportunity to con- 


- duct raids into Soviet territory. With 


the Red army quite ready to undertake 
counter-raids and “punitive expedi- 
tions,” and with the notorious lack of 
discipline among the Chinese troops, 
there followed several months of border 
warfare, which constantly threatened 
but never quite reached the actuality 
of a large-scale military invasion. 

By the middle of November, how- 
ever, it was quite evident that Russia 
would get nowhere without exerting 
military pressure. Neither Nanking 
nor Mukden would approve any course 
which offered satisfaction to the Rus- 
sians, the railway and its revenues re- 
mained in Chinese hands, and many 
hundreds of Russians languished in 
Chinese jails in far from edifying condi- 
tions. 

Toward the end of November, 
Russia determined to act, and ad- 
vanced upon Manchouli through Dja- 
lainor. The Chinese troops in the 
trenches outside Manchouli appear to 
have put up a first-rate defense as long 
as their ammunition lasted. The 
troops in the town, however, demoral- 
ized by the Russian bombing planes, 
began looting, one of the chief objects 
of their search being civilian clothes, 
for which they might discard their 
uniforms. 

Having captured Manchouli, the 
Russians proceeded eastward along 
the railway as far as Hailar, their 
principal weapon of attack being air- 
planes, before which the Chinese fled 
in dismay. When the Russian advance 
reached Hailar, they found evidences 
of large-scale, organized looting, the 
Chinese portion of the town and the 
railway station in ashes, and a com- 
mittee of civilians in charge. The 
Chinese army had sought safety on the 
eastern side of the Khingan mountains. 

The most reliable reports would 
indicate that no more than three 
thousand Russian troops took part in 
the invasion, and that not more than 
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five hundred went as far as Hailar. 
The Chinese forces along the western 
line of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
numbered approximately sixty thou- 
sand, but how many of these were west 
of the Khingan mountains is not 
known. That they were so easily 
routed by the much smaller Russian 
body was partly a matter of equipment 
and partly a matter of morale. The 
Russians were provided with modern 
weapons, including airplanes and tanks, 
which latter they had no occasion to 
use. The Chinese had a few planes, 
but they had neither bomb racks nor 
machine guns, nor adequately trained 
personnel effectively to operate them. 
Lack of discipline among the Chinese 
troops was not only conducive to their 
own. demoralization, but turned the 
local population against them. The 
Russian forces offered a striking con- 
trast, not only in military operations, 
but in their relations with the in- 
habitants, which seem to have been 
inspired by a desire to earn a real 
welcome. 

The military debacle prompted Muk- 
den to take the initiative in reviving 
the negotiations with Moscow. The 
Manchurian authorities were much 
more concerned over the possible 
effects of a Russian invasion of Man- 
churia than were the officials at Nan- 
king. Safe in the South, the latter 
could afford to talk to Moscow in 
haughty tones. But Manchuria was 
under the Russian guns, and its rulers 
hastened to send a representative to 
meet the Russians at Khabarovsk. 


Terms or SETTLEMENT 


After some delay, due to Chinese 
hopes for results from the American 
Government’s activity anent the Kel- 
logg Pact, an agreement was signed on 
December 22nd. This provided for 
the restoration of the status quo ante 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway, each 


side agreeing to withdraw its troops 
and release imprisoned citizens of the 
other. The Chinese agreed to dismiss 
its “white” Russian troops and ts 
deport their leaders. Consular offices 
were to be reopened in Siberia and 
Manchuria, and Mukden guaranteed 
the rights of consular officers in the 
future. A final settlement of all out- 
standing issues was to be made at @ 
conference to meet in Moscow on 
January 25, 1930. : 

The chief point at issue was, of 
course, the matter of the restoration of 
the status quo on the railway. Russig 
insisted upon the restoration of the old 
manager and assistant manager. The 
Chinese delegate was forced to submit, 
but only after Russia had agreed that 
as soon as these officials had resumed 
office, their successors would be ap- 
pointed. 

Hardly had the Khabarovsk meeting 
adjourned, when Nanking began to 
find fault with the settlement. The 
Foreign Minister contended that the 
Chinese delegate had exceeded his 
authority and announced that Nanking 
refused to accept certain parts of the 
settlement. 
meeting was postponed to February 
22nd. By that time Nanking had 
been convinced of the advisability of 
accepting the Khabarovsk agreement, 
and appointed Mo Teh Hui to rep- 
resent China in the Moscow con- 
ference. However, the understanding 
is that Nanking has so limited Mo’s 
authority that it is doubtful whether 
the Russians will accept his credentials 
if and when he gets to Moscow. 

One point of interest in this con- 
nection is a statement by Mo that he 
intends to negotiate for the purchase of 
the Russian interest in the Chinese 
Eastern according to the terms of the 
1896 agreement as modified in 1924. 
Such a purchase might offer a very 
happy solution of the Chinese Eastern 


The date of the Moscow ~ 
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Railway problem, so far as it affects 
Russia and China, if there was any 
probability that China could raise the 
funds necessary to make the purchase. 
Meantime, the further history of the 
Chinese Eastern awaits the outcome of 
the still unconvened Moscow con- 
ference.! 

If the outcome of that conference is 
not a transfer of the railway to ex- 
clusive Chinese ownership—and there 

1The conference met in October, 1930. 


seems little likelihood that it will be— 
the events of the last year will have 
constituted a severe setback to Chi- 
nese ambitions and a corresponding 
strengthening of the Russian position. 
This will inevitably result, sooner or 
later, in the resumption at one angle 
or another of the three-cornered con- 
flict between Russia, China, and Japan 
for the railway domination and the 
consequent economic control of Man- 
churia. 
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Political Conditions in Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 


By Owen 
Author of The Desert Road to Turkestan, Harbin, China 


VEN the most cursory survey of 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 
must indicate that their political prob- 
lems are less local than international 
and interracial. Chinese Turkestan is 
. universally recognized as an integral 
part of China, but is in fact an au- 
tonomous dominion, administered by 
a small Chinese minority which, while 
strongly conscious of its position in 
authority over an alien subject pop- 
ulation, is equally conscious of its 
practical isolation from China proper. 
Mongolia, although recognized by the 
world at large as a Chinese domin- 
ion, is in fact divided into Inner, 
or Southern Mongolia, which admits 
Chinese authority and contro! in de- 
grees mathematically proportionate to 
the distance from the frontier of China 
proper; and Outer or Northern Mon- 
golia, which regards itself as an autono- 
mous state, admits no Chinese officials 
or Chinese centrol, and is partly sup- 
ported and partly controlled by Rus- 
sian agencies whose influence varies 
from year to year, according to the pre- 
occupation of Russian policy with other 
affairs. 

The core of the problem is that both 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan be- 
long geographically to the vast band of 
territory which, if Manchuria be in- 
cluded, lies between China and Russia 
on a frontier stretching from the Pamirs 
to the Pacific. In the history of the 
past, this region, inhabited by barbaric 
and recurrently aggressive tribes, has 
been a barrier between East and West. 
A totally new period is now at hand, 
for Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 
are no longer a barrier but a gap, thinly 
inhabited by peoples who are no longer 
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capable of exercising any pressure 
against either Russia or China. Some 
where in this region a definite frontier 
has yet to be established between 
Russia and China. Geographically 
and economically, it will be the only 
land frontier offering easy land com- 
munication with China. Politically, it 
will be the only frontier on which a 
white population will be in direct con- 
tact with the largest, and potentially 
the most important, single race in Asia, 

Historically, there is a great similar. 
ity between Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan. Since the Chinese revolu- 
tion, however, local changes have 
occurred at a different rate of speed in 
the two regions, so that they show 
marked differences in the political 
situation, and it is therefore necessary 
to discuss them separately. 


MonGoLia 


There has always been a “frontier 
question” between China and Mon- 
golia. When the Chinese have been 
sufficiently powerful, they have al- 
ways encroached north of the Great 
Wall on Mongol pasture lands. When 
the Mongols have been sufficiently 
powerful, they have always encroached 
on the settled Chinese lands south of 
the Great Wall. There is thus a tra- 
dition of hostility. 

The difference between Inner and 
Outer Mongolia is the difference of 
the Gobi. South of this desert bar- 
rier, it has always been possible for a 
strong government in North China to 
exercise a positive control over the 
Mongols. North of the desert, the 
tribes have always preserved much 
greater freedom, even when acknowl- 
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edging the overlordship of an emperor 
in China. This difference was en- 
hanced during the empire of the Man- 
chus in China. In their initial con- 
quests, the Manchus were aided by 
allied tribes of Inner Mongolia; and 
those tribes which had not followed 
them were soon afterwards reduced to 
submission. 

In Outer Mongolia, Manchu author- 
ity was not established without severe 
and prolonged campaigns. Even after 
the conquest the Manchus, in view of 
the distance and the difficulty of com- 
munications, were content to exercise 
a nominal authority, merely keeping 
watch to make sure that no military 
menace arose among the distant tribes. 
Only in the latter years of the Manchu 
Dynasty was Chinese colonization en- 
couraged north of Urga. This coloni- 
zation was resented, and accounted in 
part for the readiness of the Mongols 
to repudiate Chinese control after the 
declaration of the Republic, although 
the colonization had been undertaken 
more to secure the Siberian frontier 
than to hold down the Mongols. Most 
of these colonists have now with- 
drawn. 

Since the establishment of the Chi- 
nese Republic, a very nice technical 
point has been raised by the Mongols, 
and maintained with increasing firm- 
ness. They claim that they owed 
allegiance to the Manchu emperors, but 
never to the Chinese, and that with the 
fall of the emperors they are as free to 
form a Mongol state as the Chinese 
were to establish a Republic. The 
Chinese claim that Mongolia, as a part 
of the Chinese Empire under the 
Manchu Dynasty, remains an integral 
part of the Republic which succeeded 
the Empire. The point is no more 
likely to be settled by academic dis- 
cussion than was the claim to the right 
of secession of the Southern States of 
the American Union. 


Summary or Events 


The course of events in Mongolia in 
recent years is well summarized in the 
China Year Book,’ which also repro- 
duces the essential documents. It is 
sufficient here to recall the following: 

1911. Mongol proclamation of in- 
dependence in Outer Mongolia. Un- 
rest among tribes of Inner Mongolia, 
which, however, were not strong enough 
to break away from Chinese control. 

1912. Russian-Mongol agreement 
at Urga pledging Russian support of 
Mongol autonomy. 

1918. Principle of Mongol auton- 
omy recognized by a Sino-Russian 
declaration and exchange of notes at 
Peiping. 

1915. Sino-Russian-Mongol tri- 
partite treaty at Kiakhta, establishing 
the autonomy of Outer Mongolia under 
Chinese suzerainty. Disturbances in 
the Barga District, inhabited by Mon- 
gols, of Heilungkiang Province (Man- 
churia). Other disturbances in Inner 
Mongolia, provoked in the main by 
aggressive Chinese colonization. 

1917. Renewed disturbances in In- 
ner Mongolia, notably in the region now 
included in western Fengtien Province 
(Manchuria); again due to expropria- 
tion of land. 

1919. Strong Chinese policy in 
Mongolia, following the’ decline of 
Russian power after the Russian revo- 
lution. Mongols forced to request 
cancellation of autonomy. 

1920. Urga taken by “White Rus- 
sians”; Outer Mongolia again inde- 
pendent, under a government pre- 
sided over by the Living Buddha, but 
controlled by Baron Ungern-Sternberg. 


1For documents, see issue of 1921-1922. The 
new Mongol Constitution is reproduced in the 
issue of 1928. The China Year Book also sum- 
marizes the tribal system of Mongolia. It is 
published by the Tientsin Press, Tientsin; agents 
in United States, Chicago University Press. 
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1921. Provisional Revolutionary 
Mongol People’s Government pro- 
claimed at Kiakhta (Siberia) by the 
(communist) Revolutionary Mongol 
People’s Party, formed in Russia in 
1918, and controlled by the Far Eastern 
Section of the Third International. 
Urga occupied by Soviet troops. Outer 
Mongolia again declared independent, 
under aforementioned People’s Govern- 
ment. The Living Buddha retains 
ecclesiastical (Lama-Buddhist) pre- 
rogatives. Soviet-Mongol treaty at 
Moscow. 

1922. Chinese protest against the 
preceding events; followed by others, 
addressed toSoviet Government. Third 
Congress of Mongol People’s Party, at 
Urga, which determined the subse- 
quent policies of Outer Mongolia on 
Soviet lines. Expulsion of a number 
of Chinese from Outer Mongolia. 
Increasing difficulty of trade for non- 
Russian foreigners in Mongolia, and of 
all trade except through the Mongo! 
and Russian State Codperatives. 

1924. Sino-Soviet treaty recognizes 
that “Outer Mongolia is an integral 
part of the Republic of China, and 
respects Chinese sovereignty therein.” 
Soviet troops later withdrawn, but in- 
structors and other specialists em- 
ployed with Mongol army. Subse- 
quent correspondence between the 
Chinese Bureau of Mongolian and 
Tibetan affairs and the Mongo! Gov- 
ernment indicates that the latter has 
no objection to formal inclusion in 
Chinese Republic, but will not tolerate 
actual Chinese control. About the 
same time Chicherin declared in a 
speech: “The Soviet Government rec- 
ognizes Mongolia as a part of the whole 
Republic of China, enjoying, however, 
autonomy so far-reaching as to pre- 
clude Chinese interference with the in- 
ternal affairs, and established inde- 
pendent relations of Mongolia.”’ 

1924. Death of Living Buddha. 


No successor proclaimed. Instead, an 
Independent Republic proclaimed, 
This Republic has since negotiated 
(with Russia) concerning its “foreign 
policy” without reference to Ching, 
The Mongo! Constitution nationalizes 
all land, mineral wealth, forests, waters, 
and so forth. All international agree. 
ments and undertakings regarding 
loans prior to 1921 are annulled as 
having been “imposed by force.” 
This includes private debts to non- 
Mongols, and affects millions of dol 
lars claimed by Chinese trading firms, 
many of the debts having run over 
more than one generation, with inter 
est and compound interest. State 
monopoly of foreign trade is declared, 
to be introduced gradually. Titles and 
class distinctions of princes and lama 
dignitaries are abolished. In this con- 
nection it might be remarked that 
genuine efforts are evidently being 
made to curtail the power of the great 
lamaseries and reduce the number of 
lamas. According to the Constitution 
the authority of the Republic, which 
has no president, is vested in an elected 
Great Assembly, which appoints the 
different executives of the government. 

1928. Abortive rising of the Barga 
Mongols in Heilungkiang Province, 
Manchuria, as a protest against Chi- 
nese land policy; this revolt collapsed 
when aid was not forthcoming from 
either Outer Mongolia or Russia, 

1929. The “Young Mongol” party 
of Barga took charge of Hailar and 
the Barga region after the flight of the 
Chinese troops during the dispute 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Few excesses appear to have been 
committed, and the district submitted 
quietly to the return of the Chinese 
after the withdrawal of the Russians; 
but it is possible that the Chinese, 
who already pay a subsidy to the Mon- 
gols of Barga, may have to make some 
further concessions. 
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In conclusion the China Year Book, 
on which the above is mainly based, 
points out that “an official proclama- 
tion, stating that Mongolia has joined 
the other Soviet Republics, is all that 
would be required to make the bond 
between Mongolia and the U. S. S. R. 
complete, although Moscow encour- 
ages the display of complete Mongol 
independence.” 


Barca AND URIANHAI 


This covers the political situation, 
but the underlying political conditions 
remain the same. The national con- 
sciousness of the Mongols has been 
roused afresh; but it cannot be as- 
sumed that they have, by virtue of a 
constitution, mastered a totally new 
political philosophy. Before consider- 
ing the trend of developments, how- 
ever, two special regions must first be 
mentioned. The first of these is the 
Barga District, which is inhabited 
mainly by Mongols, together with a 
few Solons, who are ethnically inter- 
mediate between the Mongols and the 
nomadic Tungus of Siberia. This re- 
gion is included in the Heilungkiang 
Province of Manchuria, but divided 
from the rest of Heilungkiang by the 
Hsingan Range. It does not appear to 
have been included in Heilungkiang 
for any other reason than administra- 
tive convenience under the Manchu 
Dynasty. Of recent years, Chinese at- 
tempts to colonize in Barga have roused 
Mongol resistance. Barga has been 
the subject of separate negotiations 
between Russia and China; Russia 
having, before the Russian revolution, 
intervened to guarantee for Barga an 
autonomy similar to that obtained by 
Outer Mongolia during the early years 
of the Chinese Republic. Any move- 
ment aiming at the independence of 
Barga cannot, however, be pressed 
very far without raising acute resist- 
ance, because the territory is trav- 


ersed, from the Hsingan Mountains to 
the Siberian frontier, by a section of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Purely Mongol affairs in Barga are 
now administered by a Mongol official 
in Hailar, who also negotiates Sino- 
Mongol affairs with a Chinese official 
stationed in the same town, in charge 
of local Chinese interests. The ulti- 
mate fate of Barga will remain in 
abeyance while the empty lands on the 
other side of the Hsingan are being 
colonized, and the pressure of Chinese 
population brought to bear more im- 
peratively. A railway, however, is 
already under construction which will 
eventually cross the Southern Hsingan, 
traverse Barga west of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and join it at Man- 
chouli. When this is accomplished and 
the weight of the growing Chinese 
population is more strongly felt, the 
Chinese colonization of Barga and the 
extrusion or the absorption of the 
Mongols, will be inevitable. 

The other region is Urianhai, north 
of western Outer Mongolia, which has 
long had a hazy existence, open to 
possible dispute between Mongolia and 
Siberia. It is separated by mountains 
on the south from Mongolia, and by 
mountains on the north from Siberia, 
and its original inhabitants, the Urian- 
hai tribes, are more Central Asian 
Turkish than Mongol. Owing to the 
vague historical definition of frontiers 
between the Manchu and the Russian 
Empires, it was possible to question 
which mountain range was properly the 
frontier between Siberia and Mongolia. 
The whole territory is included in 
Mongolia on the official modern Mon- 
gol map; but it is recognized as the 
separate Soviet Republic of Tannu- 
Urianhai by Russia. In recent years 
Russian colonization has progressed 
rapidly, and it now appears that the 
Mongols have appointed a diplomatic 
representative to Qizil, the capital, 
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thus recognizing it as a separate 
state. 

In international discussion of the 
Sino-Russian-Mongol situation, there 
is a tendency for each nation to move 
warily, the Russians wishing to confirm 
their frontier and the Mongols to 
fortify their national life, while the 
Chinese bide their time, unless the 
question of Outer Mongolia can be 
raised as a bargaining point. 

Through Inner Mongolia, however, 
especially in the east, Chinese pressure 
is being increasingly felt. It should 
not be forgotten that the civil wars and 
the conflicts of policy within China it- 
self are accompanied by a curious, 
anomalous, and all-important outward 
expansion of the Chinese, racially and 
culturally. The taking over of land 
for colonization is done largely through 
the Mongol princes. During the 
Manchu period, in order to prevent 
united action among the Mongols, 
these princes were encouraged in- 
dividually to lean on support from 
China. This dependence the Chinese 
still encourage, taking over land for 
settlement not from the tribe as a 
whole—to whom by the immemorial 
theory of nomad tribes it belongs—but 
through the princes, who are allotted 
a share of the profits and permanent 
rentals, thus buying them over to the 
Chinese interest. Even so, minor anti- 
Chinese rebellions flare up, but the 
Chinese in suppressing them have al- 
ways the justification of supporting 
the princes. 

The advent of firearms has reversed 
forever the old Mongol military su- 
premacy over the Chinese. More- 
over, the tribes of Inner Mongolia are 
hopelessly divided. Their natural 
leaders not only profit by the Chinese 
colonization, but will not attempt to 
make common cause with Outer Mon- 
golia, because in so doing they would 
come under the Russian influence, 


which is rapidly undermining {he 
authority of hereditary princes, Fy 
nally, Chinese encroachment is pushed 
on locally from a number of different 
points independently, and cannot be 
met by resistance to, or negotiation 
with, a unified authority. 

The Gobi, as has been pointed out, 
has always been a barrier betweeq 
Inner and Outer Mongolia. That 
barrier is now being overcome by the 
rapid construction of new railways on 
the east, in Manchurian territory, 
which will bring colonists into imme 
diate touch with fertile country @ 
Outer Mongolia. The railways them 
selves accelerate this kind of invasion 
to a rate never before known in the 
long history of Mongol relations with 
the Chinese, throughout which the 
horse has been the standard of speed 
in locomotion. Within three or four 
years this new direct pressure of 
Outer Mongolia will precipitate a crisis 
in Mongolian affairs and will make 
necessary a more definite understanding 
among Russia, China, and Mongolia, 


CHINESE TURKESTAN 


The province of Sinkiang (Hsin 
chiang, the New Dominion) first came 
under Chinese rule some two thousand 
years ago; but since that time it has 
been effectively occupied by the Chi 
nese for a total of less than 450 years? 
The last Chinese occupation began 
during the seventies of the last century, 
after the suppression of the Moham- 
medan rebellion, which had lasted Tor 
many years and had been marked by 
great savagery and wholesale slaughter 
on both sides. The ruling clique 
among the Chinese who administer the 
province at the present time is strongly 
influenced by the descendants of off- 
cials who assumed power after the 
restoration. 


2Skrine, Chinese Central Asia. Londomi 
Methuen, 1925. 
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The confusion of races and languages 
in Chinese Turkestan is in striking 
contrast to the uniformity in Mongolia, 
where in spite of traces of different 
racial origin and slight variations of 
dialect, one general race, culture, 
language, and religion prevail. The 
lower strata of the Chinese minority 
are recruited from immigrants from 
Kansu, the nearest province of China 
proper. Since the Mohammedan re- 
bellion, Chinese from Chihli have 
settled on the land about Hsihu and in 
the Ili Valley, north of the Tien Shan; 
but the Chinese are still much more 
urban and commercial than rural and 
agricultural. 

The most numerous element among 
the subject races is probably the 
Chanto (ch’an-t’ou, ‘“turbaned’”’) 
Turki, who are farmers and town- 
dwellers occupying the belt from 
Hami (Qomul) to Kashgar south of the 
Tien Shan, and from Kashgar to 
Khotan and Charklik along the foot 
ofthe K’un Lun. They are Sunni Mos- 
lems of a Central Asian Turkish stock 
which has absorbed other elements, 
and their language is Turki. They are 
also found north of the Tien Shan as 
comparatively recent immigrants. 

Next in numbers, among the settled 
population, are the T’ung-kan, who 
are found both north and south of 
the Tien Shan. They may be de- 
scribed as Mussulman Chinese, having 
much in common with the Chinese 
Mohammedans of Kansu, but little in 
common with the Mohammedans of 
such provinces as Shantung and Chihli. 
They speak Chinese, although many of 
them also speak Turki; in culture they 
are predominantly Chinese, but ra- 
cially they have a pronounced and ob- 
vious Turkic strain. There is a good 
deal of latent antipathy between them 
and the Turki, and an ever-present 
antipathy between them and the true 

ese. 


The remaining sedentary groups are 
small, the most important being the 
Solons and the Sibos in the Ili and the 
Chuguchak regions, descended from 
military colonies planted by the Man- 
chus, and the Sariqolis at the edge of 
the Pamirs. The Dulanis, near Maral- 
bashi, should also be distinguished. 

The most important nomadic groups 
are the Mongols and the Qazaqs. The 
Mongols of Chinese Turkestan are 
related to the Mongols of the Volga, 
called Kalmuk by the Russians. In- 
deed, many of them are descended 
from tribes which migrated to the 
Volga to escape the prolonged wars 
that marked the Manchu conquest of 
Chinese Turkestan, returning from the 
Volga after peace had been restored. 
Their grazing grounds are based on the 
Tien Shan, but minor ranges lead them 
also past Chuguchak to the Altai. 

Geographically, the Altai region of 
Chinese Turkestan belongs perhaps 
rather to Mongolia, but there is no 
doubt that actually it is administered 
by a Chinese official appointed from 
Urumtsi (Tihwafu) the capital of 
Chinese Turkestan. Under the Man- 
chus, until just before the Chinese 
revolution, it was administered as an 
outlying part of Mongolia, but was 
then detached and placed under Chi- 
nese Turkestan. Many maps include 
it in Mongolia, because the cartog- 
raphy of the region is based mainly on 
Russian work, and the Russians, fol- 
lowing up their assertion of a special 
interest in Outer Mongolia at the time 
of the Chinese revolution, have disre- 
garded the Chinese administrative 
change. 

The Qazaqs, like the Mongols, are 
nomadic. They belong to the group of 
tribes called by the Russians Qirghiz- 
Qazaq—a term arising through the 
Russian need to distinguish them from 
the Cossacks. In point of fact, the 
term Qazaq rightfully belongs to them 
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—not to the Cossacks, by whom the 
name was adopted to describe bands of 
Russians who had taken to a semi- 
nomadic pastoral life resembling that of 
the true Qazaqs. Moreover, the true 
Qazagqs neither call themselves Qirghiz 
nor are admitted by the true Qirghiz 
to be the same people. In the main, 
they are of very old Central Asian 
Turkish stock, but many tribes have 
been obviously affected by contact 
with the Mongols. Like the Mongols, 
they range from the Altai to the Tien 
Shan; but they also range far through 
Siberia, especially the region now set 
apart by the Russians as the separate 
Soviet Republic of Qazaqstan—which, 
however, is regarded as being in a 
stage of tuition, with a limited auton- 
omy. 

The Qazagqs, like all other nomads, 
would like to disregard politica! fron- 
tiers in favor of traditional grazing 
grounds. Thus the question of mi- 
gration to and from Russian and Chi- 
nese territory, and very often the 
question of the nationality of an in- 
dividual, may become international 
problems. Both the Russian and Chi- 
nese authorities object to migration out 
of their own territory, because it is 
usually a maneuver to escape taxation. 

The true Qirghiz are much more 
numerous in Russian territory than in 
Chinese Turkestan, where they are 
found in small numbers in the Centra! 
Tien Shan, on the Chinese Pamirs, and 
even in the K’un Lun. They are of 
an even older and purer Turkic stock 
than are the Qazaqs; but it must be 
emphasized that no race in Chinese 
Turkestan, lying as it does in the path 
of all the major migrations between 
east and west, can be regarded as 
ethnically pure. 

This list does not exhaust the regis- 
ter of peoples under the rule of the 
Chinese in Chinese Turkestan, but it 
indicates at once the nature of the 


political problem and the method of 
solution. The traditional Chinese pol 
icy is one of balancing group againgt 
group, and even of policing one group, 
when necessary, with troops from ap. 
other group. 

The alien races of this dominion are, 
however, ruled with far less mili 
force than are the provinces of Ching 
proper. The dominion is remote from 
any supply of modern arms. No 
munitions can be obtained through 
China, because they would be seized on 
the way by some army in need; nor 
could they be obtained through Russia 
except in return for concessions to 
Russia of one kind or another. This 
forced inability to purchase arms is an 
enormous financial benefit to the in- 
habitants. 

The general principles of administra- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan, apart from 
the fundamental rule of balancing one 
subject group against another, have 
grown out of their experience since the 
Mohammedan rebellion. After that 
rebellion, the Turki speaking Moslems 
were treated with surprising lenience, 
as misguided rebels, while the T’ung- 
kan and Chinese Moslems were sub- 
jected to the most drastic treatment as 
traitors. The return of the Chinese 
to power was, on the whole, a welcome 
relief after the years of warfare. 
The great decrease of population made 
prosperity easy for any man who was 
willingto work. The officials appearto 
have taken their share of this revived 
prosperity without making oppressive 
exactions which might have provoked 
such fresh rebellion as _ actually 
broke out in China proper, where 
the defeated Mohammedans were 
goaded to desperation. Government 
was, in practice, left in the hands of 
headmen and minor officials drawn 
from the native population, the Chinese 
officials exercising little more than @ 
general supervision. Under this sys- 
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tem many abuses occur; but as the 
Chinese officials are frequently trans- 
ferred and the native officials are per- 
manent, any resentment aroused is 
directed against the petty tyrant 
rather than the Chinese official. 

Minor disturbances occurred at the 
time of the Chinese revolution, and a 
number of Manchus were massacred; 
but the province was quickly set in 
order by Yang Tseng Hsin, an official 
of the old administration, who in- 
stalled himself as governor and, after 
his office had been confirmed from 
Peiping, remained in power until his 
murder in 1928. This murder was 
perpetrated by one of his own lieu- 
tenants, in an attempt to seize the 
supreme power; but the murderer was 
overpowered and executed by the more 
faithful members of the old governing 
clique, one of whom later emerged as 
governor. He is now known, under 
the terminology favored by Nanking 
Nationalism, as Chairman of the 
Provincial Committee; but actually he 
rules as independently as did the old 
governor, and carries out the same 
policies. 

The essence of these policies is to 
maintain prosperity, and contentment 
as the best guarantee against native 
insurrection, and to be exceedingly 
wary of any intercourse with China, 
in order to avoid being drawn into the 
civil wars of the Chinese provinces. 
This necessarily entails the refusal of 
any aid from China proper. This 
curious necessity, together with the 
decline of trade in the direction of 
China, owing to civil wars, banditry, 
and the closing of the caravan routes 
through Mongolia, makes the dominion 
of Chinese Turkestan essentially de- 
pendent, in its economic and political 
relations, on the good will of Soviet 
Russia. The most important activi- 
ties of the governing caste are therefore 


directed toward exploiting the trade 


with Russia, while avoiding to the best 
of their ability the consequences of the 
increased Russian hold over the prov- 
ince. 

There is a total lack of banking 
facilities in Chinese Turkestan, which 
makes it impossible for officials to remit 
their profits directly out of the prov- 
ince. The paper currency is therefore, 
although actually worthless and practi- 
cally without metal backing, a stable 
medium of exchange. This is an 
inestimable boon to the province, and 
is in striking contrast with the rest 
of China, where the continual depre- 
ciation of paper impoverishes the pub- 
lic. Officials in Chinese Turkestan 
rely on trade for their profits. By 
engaging directly or indirectly in trade, 
they can export produce out of the 
country—formerly to China and now 
to Russia—and bank the proceeds 
abroad or remit indirectly to China. 

The policy of the Soviet Government 
toward Chinese Turkestan is, as might 
be expected, highly “realistic.” The 
Russian authorities are quite content 
to negotiate, through their consuls, 
local agreements with the Chinese 
authorities without reference to the 
Central Government in Nanking. The 
lack of market competition from China 
gives the Russian state-monopoly firms 
a cheap buying market for raw prod- 
ucts and a good selling market for 
manufactured articles, both of which 
are urgently needed by their struggling 
manufacturing industries. Moreover, 
the economic pressure which they can 
exert on the trade of the province in- 
sures a lack of friction with the Chinese 
authorities. This explains why, al- 
though Soviet Russia has no diplomatic 
or consular representatives in China 
proper, and although Russian troops 
were recently engaged in active meas- 
ures in Manchuria, the consuls were 
never withdrawn from Chinese Turke- 
stan and trade was never interrupted. 
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A certain amount of communistic 
propaganda is spread in Chinese Turke- 
stan. It is enough to keep the adminis- 
tration watchful and anxious, and to 
indicate the trouble that could be 
stirred up by an intensive campaign; 
but there does not appear to be any 
immediate likelihood of a policy of 
annexation on the part of Russia. 
The present Russian policy, in fact, 
would appear to be rather less aggres- 
sive than it was under the Czar. As 
for the subject peoples under Chinese 
rule, it cannot be said that they regard 
their present condition as the political! 
optimum; but they are given enough 
scope in the management of their own 
affairs to keep them from excessive 
discontent. They certainly do not 
dislike the Chinese enough, nor trust 
each other enough, to concert any 
general rebellion without provocation; 
and above all, they have sufficient 
wealth and prosperity at stake to keep 
them from hasty insurrection. 


SUMMARY 


The most striking contrast between 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan is 
that, while the Chinese have been 
driven from Outer Mongolia, they are 
rapidly advancing toward it again, 
aided by railway construction in Man- 
churia, which is increasing the pressure 
on the eastern borders of Mongolia. 
Wherever the Chinese advance, the 
majority of the Mongols are driven out, 
and the small minority which remain 
are rapidly absorbed among the Chi- 
nese. In Chinese Turkestan, on the 
contrary, the Chinese can hardly be 
said to be replacing or absorbing the 
native populations, and fresh recruit- 
ment from China has practically 
ceased, owing to the fear of implication 
in Chinese provincial politics and civil 
wars, which would immediately destroy 
prosperity and incite rebellion in every 
native community, making Russian 


intervention unavoidable. Moreover, 
while the Chinese are constructing 
railways in Manchuria, the Russian 
“Turk-Sib” railway, linking the sys. 
tems of Russian Turkestan and Siberia, 
will consolidate the Russian position 
along the frontier of Chinese Turkestan, 

Neither the Mongols nor any of the 
peoples of Chinese Turkestan are 
strong enough numerically or advanced 
enough culturally, to resist any pro 
nounced racial or cultural invasion, 
Their political ideas of independence or 
the formation of a state cannot be 
measured by the scale of West Europe 
or America. Even in Mongolia, where 
there is a vigorous national feeling, 


there is little understanding of the 


problems of a nation. 

In so far as the people of Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan—whose vast 
territories taken together are almost 
as great as China proper—are destined 
in the future to come within the scope 
of Chinese advance, they are doomed 
to obliteration. In so far as they may 
come within the reach of Russia, they 
are also destined to lose their national 
identity; but, the Russian culture 
being more tolerant of alien elements 
than the Chinese, they may well retain 
a recognizable measure of their own 
racial, cultural, and religious char- 


acteristics, as have the Buriat Mongols | 


and many other minorities in Siberia 
and Russia. 

The Russians, while their influence is 
profound, politically in Outer Mongolia 
and economically in Chinese Turke- 
stan, are in no position to occupy these 
territories with an overwhelming Rus- 
sian population; whereas the eventual 
occupation of them by a population 
solidly Chinese is the sum of Chinese 
ambition. The Russian aim appears 
to be essentially the same that it was 
under the Czar—the provision of @ 
sound geographical frontier, backed by 
railways, against the inevitable future 
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when Russia, from the Amur to the 
Pamirs, can no longer shelter behind 


buffer territories, but must confront 


at short range a strong Chinese popula- 
tion and, in all probability, a consoli- 
dated Chinese power. 

The exact determination of so long 
and vital a frontier will be a grave 


problem for several generations to 
come; a problem vital to Russia and 
China, as well as to the pawns of the 
game, the native populations of Mon- 
golia and Chinese Turkestan; and a 
problem the ultimate solution of which 
may well affect the balance of history 
as between East and West. 
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Japanese Expansion in China! 


By Joun E. OrncHarp 


Associate Professor of Economic Geography, Schoo! of Business, Columbia University, 
New York City 


HE material expansion of the Jap- 

anese Empire has been accom- 
plished mainly at the expense of China. 
The penetration of the mainland of 
Asia began in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, very shortly after 
Japan had surrendered her isolation at 
the insistence of the United States and 
the European Powers. It has taken 
many forms ranging from the out-and- 
out annexation of Chinese soil, the 
leasing of territory, and the declaration 
of spheres of influence, to the attempt 
to secure control of resources through 
commercial domination. It has been 
inspired by a number of motives—de- 
fense, the need of an outlet for the 
crowding Japanese population, the 
search for raw materials for Japanese 
industries, and the hope of capturing 
markets for Japanese commodities. It 
has been attended by varying degrees 
of success. 


Tue AcqQulisITION OF KorEA 


In the modern period, the earliest 
interest of Japan in the Asiatic main- 
land seems to have been directed prin- 
cipally by a fear of possible invasion. 
The Japanese strategists maintained 
that the Korean peninsula, thrust out 
from the continent as a threatening 


1 This paper is a part of a study on the Indus- 
trialization of the Far East that is being made 
under the auspices of the Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences of Columbia University. It 
is based upon published data and upon material 
obtained in the Orient in 1926 and 1927. The 
first, volume of the investigation, The Economic 
Position of Japan: The Progress of Industrializa- 
tion, has just been published by the McGraw- 
Hill_Book Co. 


spearhead, menaced the safety of Japan 
and that the control of the peninsula 
was essential to the Japanese defenses, 
There was ample historical foundation 
for their position. All of the foreign 
wars of Japan had been with Koreg 
and it was from Korea that the i 
fated Mongol attack on Japan had 
been launched by Kublai Khan in 12%, 
With the activity of Russia in south- 
ern Manchuria toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, the figure of speech 
was broadened somewhat and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, extending into the Gulf 
of Chihli, became a second prong of the 
spearhead. 

Japan, in 1876, concluded a treaty 
with Korea. It was ostensibly 4 
treaty of commerce, but under it Japan 
assumed some degree of control i 
Korean internal affairs. China had 
claimed suzerainty over the peninsula 
for several centuries and resented the 
Japanese intrusion. The conflicting 
interests of the two countries culmi- 
nated in 1894 in the Sino-Japanese War. 
Japan was easily victorious. By the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, signed in 1898, 
China recognized the complete inde 
pendence of Korea, thus opening the 
way to Japanese penetration. By the 
same treaty, China ceded to Japan, 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, 
lying between Formosa and the con- 
tinent, and also Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung Peninsula of Manchuria 


The expansion of the Japanese Empire _ 


had begun, and Japan apparently had 
acquired control of the territory on 
mainland considered necessary for het 
safety. 
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But Japan was not permitted to en- 
joy the full fruits of the victory over 
China, for on the pretext of preserving 
the sovereignty of China and safe- 
guarding the peace of the Far East, 
Russia, France, and Germany insisted 
that the Manchurian territory should 
be restored to China. It was soon evi- 
dent that the concern of the three 
powers was not dictated by altruistic 
motives. France was continually ex- 
tending her sphere of influence in South 
China, and in 1897 Germany estab- 
lished a foothold in the Shantung Pen- 
insula with the leasing of Kiaochow 
Bay. Russia’s interest marked her own 
ambitions in Manchuria. Within three 
years of the signing of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, Russia had obtained from 
China a lease for a period of twenty- 
five years on the Liaotung Peninsula— 
the very territory denied to Japan by 
the three powers—and a concession to 
construct a railway northward from 
Port Arthur and Talienwan to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in northern 
Manchuria. ‘These agreements were 
regarded as a direct threat to the safety 
of Japan. They were the second step 
toward the Russo-Japanese War, the 
first being Russia’s interference three 
years earlier at the conclusion of the 
Sino-Japanese War. The third and 


final step was the Russian penetration | 
into Korea. 


JAPANESE EXPANSION IN MANCHURIA 


War was declared with Russia in 
1904 after Japan had concluded a de- 
fensive alliance with Great Britain. 
Again Japan was victorious. By the 
Treaty of Portsmouth of September, 
1905, Russia agreed to withdraw from 
Korea. Eventual autonomy was prom- 
ised to the Koreans, but for the time 
being, Japan established a protectorate. 
Autonomy has never materialized. In 
1910, the protectorate was terminated 
and Korea was annexed to the Japa- 


nese Empire. By the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, Russia also agreed to transfer 
to Japan, “with the consent of China,” 
the lease on the Liaotung Peninsula 
and also the railway between Port 
Arthur and Dalny (Dairen) and Chang- 
chun, together with the coal mines be- 
longing to or worked by the railway 
and all rights and privileges enjoyed 
in the railway zone.? This railway is 
the present South Manchuria Railway. 

In December, 1905, a treaty was ne- 
gotiated between China and Japan in 
which China gave the necessary con- 
sent to the transfer of the lease and 
concession by Russia. The original 
lease over the Liaotung Peninsula, 
concluded in 1898 between Russia and 
China, was to expire in 1923, and the 
concession over the railroad in 1938. 
Both terms were much too brief to 
satisfy the desire of Japan for control 
over the area or to encourage any in- 
vestments in Manchuria by Japanese 
or foreign capitalists. Accordingly, 
one of the Twenty-one Demands of 
1915, reluctantly consented to by 
China, provided that both leases 
should be amended to run for ninety- 
nine years, the lease over Isaotung to 
expire in 1997, and the restoration of 
the South Manchuria Railway and the 
railway zone to China to occur in 2002.* 

The war with Russia and the subse- 
quent treaties and agreements estab- 
lished Japan firmly in Korea and in 
South Manchuria, and the first aim of 
Japanese penetration of the continent, 
the removal of a possible threat to the | 
safety of the Empire, had been accom- 
plished. Both peninsulas are now con- 
sidered to be integral and vital parts of 
the Japanese defenses. 

_ In the following discussion of Japa- 

2 Willoughby, W. W., Foreign Rights and Inter- 
ests in China. 

* China’s Official History of the Recent Sino- 
Japanese Treaties, also The Chino-Japanese 
Negotiations, Chinese Official Statement with Docu- 
ments and Treaties and Annerures, Peking: 1915. 
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nese penetration into China and its 
bearing upon the Japanese population 
problem and the search for raw ma- 
terials for Japanese industries, Korea 
will not be included. It has been a long 
time since China has exercised any 
effective control over Korea, and at 
present even the most rabid Chinese 
nationalists are making no claims to 
sovereignty. Korea is a part of the 
Japanese Empire and is likely to re- 
main so. If Japan should withdraw, 
it would be in favor of an independent 
Korea and not in recognition of any 
Chinese demands. 

The South Manchuria Railway is 
perhaps the most valuable of the prop- 
erties and rights transferred by Russia 
to Japan. For the operation of the 
railway and for the exploitation of the 
rights in Manchuria obtained under 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, Japan 
organized a joint stock company, the 
South Manchuria Railway Company, 
in which the Government owns a per- 
centage of the stock sufficient to assure 
to it permanent control. The railway 
has a total length of 691 miles. It 
extends from the southern ports of 
Port Arthur and Dairen northward to 
Changchun with a branch line from 
Mukdento Antungand shorter branches 
to Yingkow, Yentai, and Fushun. 

This railway is very important stra- 
tegically, for the nation that controls it 
controls South Manchuria. It taps 
the rich agricultural and mineral! re- 
sources of Manchuria and gives to 
Japan a commercial domination that 
extends far beyond the limits of the 
railway zone. Its operation has been 
highly profitable, and in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1929, a net profit of 
over 42,000,000 yen ($21,000,000) was 
realized, despite the heavy losses of the 
many subsidiaries.‘ The railway has 
undoubtedly attracted Japanese capi- 
tal into Manchuria. According to an 

4 Trans-Pacific, Tokyo: May 30, 1929. 


estimate made by the South Man 
churia Railway Company, the amount 
of Japanese capital invested in Man. 
churia at the end of the fiscal year 19g, 
including the investment in the railway, 
was 1,563,118,000 yen (over $750,000, 
000).5 


MaNcHuRIA AS A POPULATION 
OvuTLET FOR JAPAN 


With her position in Manchurig 
firmly established, the attention of 
Japan was turned to the possibilities of 
colonization. The area of South Man- 
churia brought under Japanese influ 
ence contains vast stretches of level 
and gently rolling land, much of it ag 
yet untouched, the soil is fertile, and 
the climate excellent for agriculture, 
The population density was not more 
than a fifth or a sixth of the density in 
the Japanese islands. 

The Japanese Government an- 
nounced in 1905 its intention of send- 
ing to South Manchuria one million 
colonists within a period of ten years, 
But the Japanese have not proved to be 
willing pioneers, and they have not 
been able to compete with the Chinese 
peasants now entering Manchuria at 
the rate of more than a million a year. 
In 1927, after more than twenty years 
of control, there were in all of Man- 
churia, in a total population of over 
27,000,000, not more than 240,000 
Japanese.© Of that number, only 
about one half were agriculturists. 
The remainder were merchants or they 
were attached to the South Manchuria 
Railway or to the enterprises that it has 
established. No one in Japan today 
has any illusions with regard to Man- 
churia as a possible outlet for the Japa- 
nese population. It is generally con- 
ceded that in population, at least, the 
area will remain Chinese. 

5 South Manchuria Railway Company: Report 


on Progress in Manchuria, 1907-1928, p. 47. 
§ Op. cit., p. 12. 
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No other territory, now or formerly 
under Chinese control, seems to offer 
any opportunities for Japanese settle- 
ment. The humid level areas suitable 
for rice cultivation are already crowded. 
The plains of Inner Mongolia are 
scantily populated, but the agricultural 
conditions are less favorable than the 
conditions in Manchuria and the area 
is being settled rapidly by migrants 
from the Chinese famine districts. 


MANCHURIA AS A SOURCE OF Foop AND 
Raw MatTeErIALs 


The more recent interest in Man- 
churia and in the rest of China has 
been centered upon the possibilities of 
these areas as sources of food for the 
rapidly increasing population of Japan 
and of raw materials for the Japanese 
manufacturing industries. Manchuria 
is a rich agricultural region, and a 
greatly increased production of soy 
beans, rice, wheat, maize, sorghum, 
millet, and meat is possible. As the 
population becomes denser through 
the Chinese migrations, the local de- 
mand for food will undoubtedly be- 
come greater; but for many years to 
come there will be a surplus for export, 
and Japan can look to Manchuria for 
food products. 

The principal factory industry of 
Japan is the spinning of cotton yarns. 
No cotton is cultivated in Japan 
proper, because of the limited area of 
arable land and the demand for food 
crops. Raw cotton for the mills is 
imported from India, the United 
States, and China. It is Japan’s lead- 
ing import commodity. Japan is en- 
couraging the cultivation of cotton in 
Manchuria in the hope of being able to 
secure a part of her consumption from 
territory under her control. In 1928, 
about 7,400 acres of cotton were cul- 
tivated in Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory of the Liaotung Peninsula, with 
a@ reported production of 4,060,000 


pounds of cotton;’ but it is difficult to 
accept the figure since it would mean 
the phenomenal average yield of 540 
pounds per acre. 

The Japanese Government has an- 
nounced that it intends to extend the 
cultivation of cotton in the Leased 
Territory and in the Railway Zone to 
almost 600,000 acres with an es- 
timated annual production of 256,000,- 
000 pounds.* It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this is a rather optimistic 
estimate, for it is based upon the ex- 
pectation of a per acre yield of over 425 
pounds—a yield greater than the aver- 
age for any cotton-producing country, 
even Egypt, and more than three times 
the yield that the Japanese are now 
securing in Korea. Even if this very 
generous estimate should prove to be 
accurate, the total will be sufficient to 
replace less than one fifth of the raw 
cotton now imported by Japan from 
foreign countries. 


Coa. AND Iron RESOURCES OF 
MANCHURIA 


A poverty of iron ore and of coking 
coal is the most serious obstacle that 
Japan has encountered in her program 
of industrialization. In Japan proper, 
there is a very small reserve of iron ore, 
probably no more than eighty million 
tons, and practically no coal that will 
produce a satisfactory metallurgical 
coke. The two materials are essential 
to the development of an iron and steel 
industry, and upon iron and steel rests 
the industrial and military strength of 
anation. The Japanese iron and steel 
industry is already dependent upon the 
continent of Asia for ore and coking 
coal, and if there is to be any great 
expansion, Japan must secure control 
of an assured supply of both. 

Manchuria has resources of coal and 


™Japan Advertiser, Annual Review, p. 45, 


Tokyo: 1929. 
8 Op. cit. 
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of iron ore. The coal reserves of the 
part of Manchuria under Japanese in- 
fluence constitute over one half of the 
total for all of Manchuria and have 
been estimated at 1.5 billion tons.’ It 
is not a large reserve. It would be ex- 
hausted by the United States in a little 
more than two years. It is not even a 
large reserve in comparison with the 
limited coal supply of Japan proper, 
for it is estimated that the main islands 
possess a little over seven billion tons.'° 
The Manchurian coal deposits are now 
worked at three points by Japanese in- 
terests—Penhsihu, Fushun, and Yentai. 

The Penhsihu deposit is situated 
about thirty-five miles from Mukden 
and is operated by a joint Sino-Japa- 
nese company organized in 1909 by 
Okura and Company, a Japanese firm. 
The reserve is not large, being es- 
timated at about 190 million tons;"' 
but it is of especial importance, since it 
is one of the few deposits, not only in 
Manchuria but in all of China, that 
produces a coking coal. The present 
output is between 400,000 and 500,000 
tons per year.” 

The Fushun deposit, located about 
twenty-five miles east of Mukden, is 
the property of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company. The reserves have 
been estimated at 839 million tons.” 
The coal is of good quality for steam 
purposes and for gas, but it does not 
coke. The output is now over seven 
million tons a year.“ Several shafts 
have been sunk but the output is 
mainly from open pits, the Fushun 
mine being the largest open-cut mine 


*Hsieh, C. Y., General Statement on the 
Mining Industry, 1918-1925, Special Report, 
No. 2, Geological Survey of China, Dec., 1926. 

10 Coal Resources of the World, Twelfth Inter- 
national Geological Congress, Toronto: 1913. 

1 Hsieh, op. cit. 

18 China Year Book, 1929-1930. 

18 Hsieh, op. cit. 

% Communication from South Manchuria 
Railway, New York Office. 


in the world. The coal is consumed 
mainly by the South Manchuria Raik 
way. In the fiscal year 1927-10g% 
some 3,400,000 tons were exported, 
about one half going to Japan proper, 

The Yentai mine is a small property 
located about fifty miles south of 
Mukden and operated by the South 
Manchuria Railway. Its output is 
about 150,000 tons per year.% 

The iron ore reserves of Manchuria 
extend in a narrow zone of detached 
deposits for a distance of 125 miles 
from the Korean border southwest. 
ward across Manchuria to the Liao 
tung Gulf and are apparently contin- 
ued for another 235 miles under the sea 
and into northwestern Chihli Provinee, 
The Manchurian deposits have been 
estimated to contain total reserves of 
about one billion tons of ore with s 
metallic iron content of approximately 
300 to 350 million tons,* or about the 
metallic content of the ore reserves of 
Germany and the United Kingdom, 
and about one seventh of the metallic 
content of the estimated reserves of 
the United States. The bulk of the 
ore is of low grade with from 45 to 565 
per cent of silica and only 30 to 35 per 
cent of iron. In any other country, 
much of the reserve would scarcely be 
considered as ore. 

Seattered through the low grade ore 
of Manchuria, there are a number of 
small pockets with ore of sixty per cent, 
or more, iron content, but Tegengren 
estimates the total reserve of such ore 
at perhaps ten million tons, or not more 
than one per cent of the Manchurian 
total. It is the only ore comparable 
in quality to that used in the great in- 
dustrial countries, and the reserve is 
wholly inadequate as a basis of an iron 


5 Op. cit. 

6 Tegengren, F. R., “The Iron Ores and Iron 
Industry of China,” Memoirs af the Geological 
Survey of China, Series A, No. 2, pp. 97-121, 
Dec., 1923. 
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and steel industry of any magnitude. 
If only this ore is considered, the Man- 
churian reserves are not more than 
two and a half per cent of the reserves 
of Germany, less than two per cent of 
the reserves of the United Kingdom, 
and one fourth of one per cent of the 
reserves of the United States. 


Iron INDUsTRY OF MANCHURIA 


There are two modern iron plants in 
Manchuria, both Japanese, the one at 
Penhsihu, owned and operated by the 
same joint Sino-Japanese company 
that controls the Penhsihu colliery, 
and the other at Anshan, owned and 
operated by a Sino-Japanese subsidiary 
of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. The Penhsihu plant ob- 


"tains its coke from the Penhsihu col- 


liery and its iron ore from the Miao- 
Erh-Kou iron mine, owned by the same 
company and situated about twenty- 
five miles distant. Limestone is quar- 
ried near the blast furnaces. The 
Miao-Erh-Kou deposit contains, it is 
estimated, a reserve of approximately 
one hundred million tons of ore, not 
more than two million tons of which is 
of sufficiently high grade to be con- 
sidered as ore at the present time.” 

At the Penhsihu plant, there are two 
blast furnaces of 130 tons daily ca- 
pacity, the first having been completed 
in 1915. The operation of the plant 
has been very irregular, and since 1918 
the output has ranged from 24,000 to 
79,000 tons per year. There is no 
steel plant connected with the blast 
furnaces, and practically all of the pig 
iron is shipped to Japan. With the 
present capacity of the Penhsihu 
plant, the reserve of high-grade ore at 
Miao-Erh-Kou will be exhausted before 
1935. If the plant is to continue, some 


17Wang, C. F., “Coal and Iron Deposits of 
the Penhsihu District, Manchuria,” Transac- 
tions of American Institute of Mining Engi 
Vol. 59, p. 414. 
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method of utilizing the low-grade ores 
must be perfected. Already, a small 
quantity of ore is brought in from 
Korea for mixing. 


AnsHAN Iron Works 


The Anshan Iron Works was con- 
structed at Anshan to utilize the iron 
ore of the deposit discovered there in 
1909 by a representative of the Geologi- 
cal Institute of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company and opened to ex- 
ploitation by Japanese subjects in 1915 
by one of the Twenty-one Demands. 

The first furnace of the Anshan Iron 
Works was blown in in 1919 and the 
second in 1920. Each furnace has a 
daily capacity of three hundred tons. 
The plant in its brief history has proved 
to be a very expensive enterprise. Its 
original cost was between twenty and 
thirty million dollars gold, and in the 
ten-year period from 1919 to 1929, 
heavy operating losses were reported in 
every year except the last, and in that 
year the profit was made possible, in 
part at least, through a reduction in the 
book value of the plant by fifty per 
cent of its original cost.'* For the ten- 
year period, the net loss in the opera- 
tion of the plant has been a little over 
$12,000,000." 

The high operating costs have been 
due to technical difficulties and to the 
unsatisfactory character of the raw 
materials. When the plant was built, 
it was expected that the fuel would be 
obtained from the Fushun colliery 
about seventy-five miles to the north, 
but it was later discovered that the 
Fushun coal does not coke without 
mixing with some other coal. At the 
present time, coke is made from a mix- 
ture of twenty per cent Penhsihu coal 
and eighty per cent Fushun coal. The 
coke produced is apparently cheaper 

18 Trans-Pacific, Tokyo: May 9, 1929. 

18 South Manchuria Railway: Report on Prog- 
ress in Manchuria, p. 90. 
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than that used in any of the furnaces of 
Japan proper, but its cost is still about 
twenty-five per cent higher than the 
coke costs at the Pittsburgh furnaces.’° 
It is high in ash and in moisture con- 
tent. 

The most serious difficulty experi- 
enced at the Anshan Iron Works has 
been with the quality of the iron ore. 
The Anshan deposit has been estimated 
to contain four hundred million tons of 
iron ore, but the bulk of it is like most 
Manchurian ore, high in silica and low 
in iron content. The high-grade ore 
available by open cut mining probably 
does not exceed two million tons, but 
it is possible that additional reserves 
will be discovered through prospecting 
at greater depths with diamond drills.”' 
When the plant began operation, an 
attempt was made to utilize the low- 
grade ores, but the pig iron produced 
was not salable, because of its high 
silicon content.” 

With the failure of the low-grade ore, 
only the pockets of high-grade ore were 
worked for a time. It was realized, 
however, that the reserve of such ore 
was entirely inadequate and that some 
method of utilizing the low-grade ore 
must be perfected if the plant was to be 
successful. A great deal of money has 
been spent in experimentation, and re- 
cently it was announced that a method 
of concentrating the ore through roast- 
ing and magnetic separation had been 
worked out. Such a process is tech- 
nically possible, but it adds materially 
to costs of production. If it is success- 
ful economically, it will be of the great- 
est importance to Manchuria and to 


20 Ehlers, J. H., “Raw Materials Entering into 
the Japanese Iron and Steel Industry,” U. 8. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin 573, p. 20. 

*1 Tegengren, op. cit., p. 118. 

% Hoyt, Lansing W., The Anshan Iron and 
Steel Works, Manchuria, unpublished report, 
No. 7187, to U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Jan. 24, 1923. 


Japan, but it is not likely that it/gil 
make possible the development ¢f ap 
iron and steel industry that can ‘com. 
pete with countries utilizing raw oe, 
For a number of years, the output of 
the Anshan Iron Works was far below 
capacity, but in 1927 and again in 1998 
it was a little over 200,000 tons, ap. 
parently as a result of the new prog 
ess.> There is no steel plant at An 
shan, and the pig is sent to Japan. 


OrneR Raw MATERIALS 


Manchuria may supply other raw 
materials to Japan. Along the eastern 
borders there are extensive forests, and 
the Japanese Government has already 
entered into agreements with the Chi- 


nese authorities for their exploitation. . 


The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany is constructing a plant at Fushun 
for the distillation of oil shale and the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate 
Plans have been announced for the 
building of a soda ash plant and a plant 
for the production of nitrogen fertilizer 
from the gases at the Anshan Iron 
Works. All of these enterprises are 
of little importance to Japan in com- 
parison with the efforts to manufacture 
iron and steel in Manchuria. 
Manchuria is a rich land, but its 
wealth is by no means sufficient to 
meet all of the needs of Japan. Man- 
churian coal will be shipped to Japan, 
but it will not solve Japan’s most press- 
ing fuel problem since Manchurian 
coal is like Japanese coal and only a 
small part of it will coke. The iron 
ore presents many difficult technical 
problems in its utilization because of 
its low grade. But aside from any 
deficiencies of quality or quantity, the 
Manchurian resources are a precarious 
dependence for Japan since they are 


* Communication from South Manchuria 
Railway Company, New York Office. 

* South Manchuria Railway Company: Re ; 
port on Progress in Manchuria, p. 88. 
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on alien territory. There has been no 
transfer of sovereignty from China to 
Japan. Japan controls the Liaotung 
Peninsula—a very small area impor- 
tant chiefly as a commercial outlet of 
Manchuria—and she operatesthe South 
Manchuria Railway, both on leases 
that expire at the end of the present 
century. The remainder of Manchuria 
js under Chinese administration though 
Japan claims some police powers. 

The agricultural and mineral wealth 
of Manchuria is not located in the 
Liaotung Peninsula, and only to a very 
limited extent is it in the railway zone. 
Commodities shipped from Manchuria 
to Japan must pay the Manchurian 
export taxes, and when they enter 
Japan they pay all import duties ex- 
actly as though they had originated in 
a foreign country. If the flow of raw 
materials to Japan should become im- 
portant, its continuation would depend 
upon the acquiescence of China, and it 
would be subject to interruption at 
every civil disturbance. The security 
of Japanese industry could be assured 
only with the occupation of Manchuria 
by Japan and the annexation of the 
territory as a part of the Empire—a 
step that would be attended inevitably 
with many difficulties in view of the 
growing strength of China, the rapid 
settlement of Manchuria by Chinese 
peasants, and the certain opposition of 
the other world powers. 


THE SHANTUNG PENINSULA 


Germany had obtained from China 
in 1897 a ninety-nine-year lease on the 
harbor of Kiaochow and the surround- 
ing territory, and concessions for the 
building of railways and the exploita- 
tion of minerals in the Shantung Pen- 
insula. At the outbreak of the World 
War, Japan occupied Kiaochow and 
laid claim to all of Germany’s holdings 
in Shantung. By the Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915, China was forced to 


agree to the transfer to Japan of the 
German “rights, interests, and conces- 
sions in relation to Shantung,”™ but 
the Chinese delegates to the Paris 
Peace Conference refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles containing a sanc- 
tion for that transfer. Japan had 
already occupied Shantung and contin- 
ued to hold the territory; but the oppo- 
sition became so strong, not only in 
China but in the United States and 
other countries, that at the Washing- 
ton Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament in 1921, Japan agreed to 
withdraw from Shantung, retaining, 
however, certain rights in the port of 
Kiaochow, the railways, and the mines. 

In the Washington agreement, it was 
provided that the Shantung mines 
should be placed under a Sino-Japanese 
company with the capital equally di- 
vided between Chinese and Japanese 
nationals. German interests had been 
operating three mines in Shantung, the 
Tzuchuan and Fangtze coal mines and 
the Chinlingchen iron mine. The coal 
mines are of little importance, and to- 
gether in 1925 produced less than 750,- 
000 tons.* It was at first believed 
that the iron reserves at Chinlingchen 
were very large, but later investiga- 
tions have reduced the estimates to less 
than fourteen million tons.27 The 
Japanese began mining operations in 
1919, but for some reason the output 
fell off sharply after the first year, and 
since 1923 there has apparently been 
no production. Shantung has been of 
little value as a source of raw materials. 


JAPANESE CONTROL IN THE YANGTZE 
VALLEY 

So pressing has been the need for 

raw materials for the iron and steel 

industry that Japan has sought to se- 


% China’s Official History of the Recent Sino- 
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cure commercial control of iron ore and 
coal resources in parts of China not 
under Japanese political influence. 
Her efforts have been attended with 
some success, for in recent years Japan 
has had control of approximately 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of the 
iron ore output of China outside of 
Manchuria. This output has been 
small, however, ranging from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 tons per year in the five- 
year period 1923-1927, or less than the 
output of a single week for the iron 
mines of the United States. 

Japan has been especially active in 
the Yangtze Valley and has obtained 
control of the properties of the Han 
Yeh Ping Iron and Coal Company. 
The company owns an iron and steel 
plant at Hanyang—one of the cities on 
the Yangtze River near Hankow—an 
iron mine at Tayeh, eighty miles down 
the river, and a deposit of coking coal 
at Pinghsiang near Changsha, 325 
miles to the south. 

The company has always been in 
financial difficulties, and it is through 
those difficulties that Japanese in- 
terests have gained control. Begin- 
ning in 1899, loans have been made to 
the Han Yeh Ping Company by Japa- 
nese banks and commercial firms and 
by the Japanese Imperial Steel Works. 
The loan agreements have provided for 
repayment in pig iron and iron ore. 
By the end of 1929, the loans outstand- 
ing totaled 49,000,000 yen ($24,- 
500,000) .?* 

It is probable that much of that 
amount will never be repaid. The 
money has been wasted and some of it 
has even been diverted to the use of 
Chinese generals in the carrying on of 
their civil wars. Some pig iron has 
been sent to Japan, but the amount 
has never been over 150,000 tons per 
year, and since 1926 there have been 


Trans-Pacific, Jan. 2,41930. 


no deliveries. The Hanyang furnages 
were closed down in 1926 or 1987, 
probably because of the interruption of 
the fuel supply, and they have appar. 
ently not been blown in again. 

The deliveries of ore to Japan from 
the Tayeh mines have also fallen off, 
though they totaled 300,000 to 400,000 
tons per year before the disturbances 
in China and were an important part 
of the ore supply of the Imperial Steel 
Works. The Tayeh deposit is one of 
the best in China. The ore is a high 
grade hematite with fifty-eight per 
cent iron content. The reserves have 
been estimated at twenty million tons 
minable by open cut methods;** but 
under the present loan contracts, the 
Han Yeh Ping Iron and Coal Company 
has agreed to deliver to Japan in the 
next forty years, in the form of pig 
and ore, the equivalent of thirty 
million tons of ore, or ten million tons 
more than the Tayeh reserves. In 
the same period, the blast furnaces at 
Hanyang and the recently constructed 
furnaces at Tayeh will require fifteen 
to twenty million tons of ore if kept in 
operation. 

It is evident that too many claims on 
the Tayeh deposit have been estab- 
lished and that a conflict of interest is 
inevitable. If the needs of Japan are 
met, as set forth in the various loan 
agreements, there will be no pig iron 
or iron ore for China. If China, with 
growing political strength, asserts her 
claims to her own resources, there will 
be none for Japan. 

Japanese interests have also ad- 
vanced capital in recent years to the 
‘T’aoch’ung iron mine in Anhwei Prov- 
ince and the property is now under 
Sino-Japanese control. The reserves 
are small. The output of between 
300,000 and 400,000 tons per year is 
sent to Japan. 


2° Tegengren, op. cit., p. 192. 
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Japan’s Future Ponicy rm Cura 


It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent to Japan that China’s wealth in 
iron ore has been greatly exaggerated 
and that China cannot be depended 
upon to remedy the deficiencies of the 
Japanese iron and steel industry. 
Supplies of iron ore are now being 

sought farther afield. Ore is already 
being imported from the Malay Pen- 
insula, and recently a contract was 
entered into for the shipment of ore to 
Japan from Western Australia. 

China’s greatest value to Japan will 
undoubtedly be as a market for 
Japanese manufactured goods. The 
seizure of resources and of territory 
leads inevitably to bitterness and an- 
tagonism, and the Chinese have re- 
peatedly demonstrated that trade can 
be carried on profitably only with 
friendly customers.*® The Japanese 

% See paper in this issue on “China’s Use of the 
Boycott as a Political Weapon.” 


penetration of China will continue, but 
it will take the form of the development 
of markets and the investment of 
Japanese capital. It is already well 
under way. 

China is the most important market 
for Japanese goods, other than the 
export of raw silk to the United States, 
and it is estimated that the Japanese 
capital invested in China, outside of 
Manchuria, now totals 1,234,000,000 
yen (over $600,000,000). It has gone 
into railways and harbors, banks, 
mines, textile mills, and other manu- 
facturing plants.** The changing at- 
titude toward China is evident in the 
conciliatory policy that has been 
adopted by the present Japanese 
cabinet. 


31 Based upon an estimate made by Mannusuke 
Odagiri, Director of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, for the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
quoted in the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai: 
Jan., 1930. 
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Present Economic and Political Position of 
Great Britain in China 


By Witrrep J. Hinton, M.A. 


Formerly, Professor of Political Economy, University of Hongkong, China; Director of Studies, 
Institute of Bankers, London, England 


NFORTUNATELY it is not pos- 
sible to give a statistical picture 
of the position of British trade in 
China, the reason being that for some 
years the government of Hongkong 
discontinued the publication of trade 
statistics, and has only just resumed 
such publication in an improved form. 
A large but unknown portion of the 
trade of Hongkong is for British ac- 
count, and the distribution of the 
trade of China cannot be ascertained 
without these figures, which we shall 
have in a little over a year from now. 
The related question of the extent 
of British investments in China cannot 
be answered with any confidence, but 
here also, work is being done by Pro- 
fessor Remer for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and some interim figures are 
available. On both points we may ex- 
pect definite conclusions in the data 
papers of the next Conference of the 
Institute, in 1931. 


BritisH INVESTMENTS 


There are rough estimates of the 
British share in foreign investments in 
China, but they differ considerably. 
In its report of April 2, 1927, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China ventured the figure of £350 
million. Mr. D. K. Lieu gives, as 
admittedly incomplete, the figure of 
£150 million for British business 
investments.' The writer has not 
found Mr. Lieu’s estimate of the 


1 Foreign Investments in China, pp. 37, 116, 
I. P. R. Conference, 1929. 
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British share of the Chinese Govern- 
ment debt, but this may perhaps be 
taken as £34 million, making a total of 
£184 million or more. The British 
delegation at Kyoto proved invest- 
ments of certainly more than £190 
million, and estimated, on certain 
hypotheses, £260 million as a likely 
figure for the total of British invest- 
ments exclusive of good will. 

Mr. Lieu quotes more complete fig- 
ures for Japan, following a Japanese 
estimate which reckons business invest- 
ments at 1,832 million yen, of which 
1,322 million are in Manchuria? Put- 
ting Japanese loans to Chinese Govern- 
ments at 700 million yen, this gives a 
total of about 2,500 million yen—say 
£250 million, more or less. 

These figures make it appear that 
Great Britain and Japan have an ap- 
proximately equal financial interest in 
China, a result which on other grounds 
seems probable. But of course China 
is only one of many baskets to the 
British keeper of eggs, and not by any 
means among the most important or 
promising at the moment. To Japan, 
on the contrary, the China trade is 
vital. Nevertheless such an equality 
of investment shows the revolution in 
relative interests which has taken place 
in the Far East since 1905. 


Britiso TRADE 


In spite of the defects in statistical 
material, the following table gives 
some idea of the relative division of 


2 Op. cit., p. 117. 
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Economic AND Pouiticat Position oF GREAT Britain Carna 


TABLE I—Foreren or Carina 


1925-1928 
(In million taels) 
1925 1926 1927 1928 

140.78 172.10 133 .06 174.82 
Australia and New Zealand............ 2.54 5.63 1.92 3.48 
Straits Settlements. ................... 33.26 41.39 32.54 82.00 
291.02 218.27 382.27 408 .20 
‘otal British Empire................ 587 .82 558 .57 628 85 ‘708 .32 
Japan (including Formosa)............. 468 .09 548 .65 502.63 547.89 
Total Japan and Korea.............. 530.90 607 .57 578 .20 612.59 
285 .66 337 .76 288 .54 332.74 
10.09 12.15 10.63 11.62 
Total U.S. A. and Philippines. ....... 295 .75 $41.91 299 .17 344.36 

Grand Total direct foreign trade of 


trade. It enables one to compare the 
share of the British Empire—including, 
of course, Hongkong—in the foreign 
trade of China from 1925-1928, with 
those of Japan and the United States 
of America. 

Taking “British” in its largest sense, 
to include the British Empire, and 


counting Korea with Japan, and the 
Philippines with the United States, 
we have the table below. 

Thus, upon the most favorable inter- 
pretation of the word “British” it is 
clear that the stake of Japan in the 
trade of China is of the same order as 
our own. For full comparisons we 


TABLE or ForeiGn or Carna 


(In millions of taels and in percentages) 


1925 1926 1927 1928 
British Empire | 537.82 558.57 628 .85 708.82 
1,724.21 | 7988. 61 722% 1,981.65 2,187.32" 2% 
Japan with Ko- | 530.90 607 .57 578 .20 612.59 
1,724.21 | 998.517 931.65 = 2,187.32 
United States 
295 .75 349.91 299.17 _ 344.36 
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must perforce await the publication of 
the new Hongkong statistics. 


CHANGE IN BritisH ATTITUDE 


As to the general commercial situa- 
tion, Great Britain is no longer losing 
ground, and the effects of the boycott of 
1925 and subsequent years have passed 
off. The improvement in political! 
relations is thus reflected in the eco- 
nomic sphere. There is an unmistak- 
able change in the attitude and the 
outlook of the British mercantile 
community, in spite of occasional re- 
gressions into an older and less realistic 
frame of mind. The British merchant 
does see that conditions have changed, 
and that in the near future it will be 
impossible to rely upon privileges the 
ultimate sanction of which can only be 
force. He is attempting to adapt him- 
self to the new conditions, to travel in 
the interior, and to cultivate personal 
relations with the Chinese in a manner 
rather rare hitherto. 

‘Such a change, involving as it does 
the training of young men, must neces- 
sarily be slow; but the all-important 
thing is that the heads of the great 
firms have realized the necessity, and 
are on the lookout for the right kind of 
young men. In this respect English- 
men have much to learn from their 
German and Japanese rivals. It must 
be confessed, too, that the social tradi- 
tion in which many of the young mer- 
chants have been brought up does not 
make it easy for them to mix freely. 
In this respect the Chinese usually find 
it easier to establish contact with 
Americans, Germans, and Russians. 

One somewhat disquieting feature, 
from the British point of view, is our 
failure to secure a larger share of cer- 
tain new lines of business which are 
developing, as, for example, in motor 
cars and airplanes. The consular re- 
ports make it clear that there is a 


rapidly expanding demand for motor 


cars and trucks, the greater part of 
which is being filled by North Amer. 
can manufacturers—particularly by 
those of the United States. 

There is the usual official complaint 
about bad salesmanship, which is now 
so stereotyped that one really wonders 
whether it has become a ritual phrase, 
Far more significant is the question of 
price. Chinese buy the cheaper article 
even if it is so far inferior as to make it, 
from an actuary’s point of view, much 
dearer. It follows, then, that when 
the goods are of equal suitability, no 
amount of good salesmanship will make 
the Chinese buy the dearer article in 
quantity. The problem thus moves 
back to manufacturing costs in Eng. 
land. 

In fact, the failure to do more than 
hold our own in Chinese markets is 
closely connected with the prime prob- 
lem of rationalization and lowering of 
costs in England. That problem in 
turn is connected with the burden of 
taxation resulting from the war finance, 
and the refusal to finance reorganiza- 
tion by inflation. There is reason to 
believe that the rationalization move- 
ment is now definitely under way in 
England, and it may be expected to 
lessen the relative disadvantages of 
British goods in Chinese as in other 
markets. But this is to enter the re 
gion of prophecy. 


CONDITION OF CHINESE MARKETS 


Like our rivals, we find the Chinese 
markets disappointing. The general 
tone of trade and industry in the 
country is lethargic. There was an in- 
crease in the foreign trade, especially of 
imports, in anticipation of the new 
tariff, but the stocks thus accumulated 
proved slow in moving, and the coun- 
try has slipped back into the separatism 
and the disorder from which the Cen- 
tral Government at one time rescued it. 
The failure of the Nanking Govern- 
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_— ment to secure financial control over 
~ the whole of China has its repercus- 
sions in the continued default of many 
~_loan issues in which the British are 
“predominantly interested, and in the 
Sialened failure to settle long out- 
standing trade debts, while giving new 
~ cash orders elsewhere and raising fresh 
loans internally. There is also the 
general tendency to prefer the internal 
creditor at the expense of the foreigner. 
Reviewing the movement of trade 
over a longer period, we note the con- 
tinual rise in relative importance of 
Japan in trade relations with China as 
her industrialization has progressed, 
together with a shift from goods of 
lower to those of higher specific value. 
This shift has been limited in range by 
the failure of China to respond rapidly 
~ to the forces making for her own indus- 
trialization. ‘The process is perfectly 
normal and is dictated by the geograph- 
ical and the sociological evolution of 
the Far Eastern area. It does not im- 
ply any absolute recession of British 
trade, and if China finds stability and 
proceeds with the industrial develop- 
ment already begun, the increased 
purchasing power of her people will 
bring them into the market for more 
valuable goods of a type in which 
England has relative advantages. 
These facts are well illustrated in 
Manchuria, where the opening up of 
new land has produced, under Japanese 
guidance, effects not altogether dis- 
similar from those to be expected from 
the industrialization of an older region. 
The predominant position of Japan in 
Manchurian trade is well known and is 
perfectly natural. But it has not pre- 
vented a very great growth of British 


and American Asiatic trade since 1908. - 


Imports from the United States with 
the Philippines have risen between 
that date and 1927 from $6,775,000 
to $17,638,000, while those of Great 
Britain and dependencies have in- 


creased from $2,693,000 to $17,734,000 
during the same period.’ 

While Great Britain endures finan- 
cial losses from the continued back- 
wardness of economic development in 
China, the disorders which produce that 
backwardness create difficult politi- 
cal problems for the Foreign Office. 
These difficulties are shared by all the 
foreign powers, including America, 
whose policy now closely resembles our 
own. 


British 

British policy in China might be 
described as one of liquidation. But 
it is voluntary and not compulsory 
liquidation, and the rate at which 
special privileges are to be discontinued 
is the point at issue. There can be no 
question of the genuineness of the 
sympathy which is felt for China in 
England. It is, indeed, astonishing 
when one considers the frequent oc- 
currence of “incidents” which in the 
old imperialistic days would have 
cost China very dearly, whatever the 
nationality of the victims. 

This forbearance has not been misin- 
terpreted in China, as many foretold it 
would be, for there is on the Chinese 
side a distinct recognition of the con- 
ciliatory intentions and good will of the 
British. All this is, of course, largely 
due to the elimination of Russian 
propaganda, for Russian propaganda 
was directed almost exclusively against 
Great Britain. 

The most important question out- 
standing, now that tariff autonomy is 
an accomplished fact, is that of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and the status 
of the concessions. Here the British 
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I ‘take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
kindness of Professor Toynbee in letting me see 
the MSS. of his forthcoming Survey of Inter- 
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Government was confronted by an 
awkward situation created by the 
Chinese announcement of November, 
1929 that they intended to abolish 
extraterritoriality by unilateral action 
as from January 1, 1930. There was 
some reason to accuse the British 
Government of delay in taking up the 
negotiations on this point. Proceed- 
ings had been begun by the Chinese, in 
an identic note to the powers concerned, 
as early as April 7th. In that note 
they had claimed that the completion 
of the Chinese Code and the establish- 
ment of courts and prisons along mod- 
ern lines had brought about the time 
for “China, now unified and with a 
strong Central Government, rightfully 
to assume jurisdiction over al! na- 
tionals within her domain.” 

The British reply, in August, was to 
the effect that these legal reforms were 
not yet “a living reality,” and that 
until they were made so, the treaty 
port system should be maintained. 
At the same time, the possibility of 
modification in the system was ad- 
mitted, and the British Government 
expressed a willingness to consider 
what further modifications in the 
system of extraterritoriality might be 
effected under present conditions. Af- 
ter an unsuccessful attempt to bring 
the question formally before the League 
of Nations (an attempt which cer- 
tainly gave China a splendid sounding 
board for her grievance), the Chinese 
announcement in November, with its 
declaration of intention to proceed 
irregularly, came as a challenge and 
created an awkward situation for both 


parties. 


UNFORTUNATE DELAY 


As we have already stated, since the 
British reply of August, no further 
steps had been taken by the British 
Minister to explore the possibilities of 
some further modification of the extra- 


territorial system, or, to be more exagt, 
there had been no step taken towards 
the Nanking Government. In viewof 
the necessity for that Government 
show some progress in this matter if it 
was to maintain confidence among its 
followers, it is unfortunate that the 
British Minister did not commenge 
negotiations immediately after the 
British note of August. The latter, in 
spite of its extremely courteous tone, 
did, after all, deny the claim of the 
Nanking Government to have effected 
the required reforms. This involved 
considerable loss of face, and could 
only have been made tolerable to 
Nanking by evidence of a strong de 
sire on the part of the British to make 
some early modification in the system, 
proportionate to such advance as had 
been made in the law and the practice 
of the Chinese courts. 

Here, the separation of legations 
from Nanking was an important factor. 
Having recognized the Nanking Goy- 
ernment, it would, in the writer's 
opinion, have been better, at no mat- 
ter what inconvenience, to remove the 
legations to Nanking. The object of 
accrediting a minister to a foreign 
government is to have a skilled nego- 
tiator at the ear of that government, 
and not hundreds of miles away in 
territory imperfectly controlled by 
the government recognized. No sub- 
ordinates, however skillful, can really 
take the place of the minister while he 
is in the country, and so His Excellency 
has to be brought down whenever a 
major negotiation is involved. This 
attracts undue attention and makes it 
necessary for the government to which 
he is accredited to have “‘something to 
show” for the negotiations so publicly 
announced. As for the abandonment 
of the safety of the legation quarter, 
the removal of the capital to Nanking 
was really a heaven-sent opportunity to 
abandon an obsolete source of irritation. 
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A SuccessruL Move 


On December 20th, the near ap- 
of the date for unilateral aboli- 
tion made it necessary for some action 
to be taken, and the aide-memoire 
handed on that date to the Chinese 
Minister in London was designed to 
save the face of both parties. In this 
it was successful. The delay in open- 
ing negotiations was stated to have 
been due to the difficulty of traveling 
from Peiping to Nanking, owing to the 
outbreak of civil war. As this ad- 
mitted that the move should have come 
from Great Britain, and laid the blame 
for delay on the enemies of Nanking, it 
satisfied all requirements of face saving 
for both parties. As a statement of 
fact, it is somewhat surprising. 
Thereal difficulty remained, however, 
that the Nanking Government had to 
do something about extraterritoriality 
in ten days’ time. This difficulty was 
surmounted by the statement of our 
Foreign Secretary that the British 
Government was 


willing to agree that the Ist January, 1930, 
should be treated as the date from which 
the process of the gradual abolition of 
extraterritoriality should be regarded as 
having commenced in principle, and would 
have no objection to any declaration con- 
formable with that attitude which the 
Chinese Government may think it desirable 
to issue. His Majesty’s Government is 


‘ready to enter into detailed negotiations, 


as soon as political conditions in China 
render it possible to do so, with a view to 
agreeing on a method and a programme for 
carrying abolition of extraterritoriality into 
effect by gradual and progressive stages, to 
the mutual satisfaction of both Govern- 
ments. 


_ This reply gave satisfaction to Nan- 
king, and on December 28th the State 
Council issued a mandate calling on all 
foreign nationals residing in China and 
enjoying extraterritorial rights to abide 


by all laws, ordinances, and regulations 
promulgated by the Central and Local 
Governments of China. The minis- 
tries concerned were to be instructed to 
prepare as soon as possible a plan for 
the execution of this mandate, to be 
submitted to the legislative yiian for 
examination and deliberation, with a 
view to its promulgation and enforce- 
ment. 

A delay was thus provided, and the 
British Government, in an aide-mem- 
oire of January Ist, informed the 
Chinese Government that it had “au- 
thorized His Majesty’s Minister to 
accept the invitation extended to him 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
enter into detailed negotiations on the 
subject.” It pointed out the impor- 
tance, in the meantime, of not prejudic- 
ing these negotiations by any action in 
violation of the rights conferred by the 
treaties under consideration. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


This abandonment of extraterri- 
toriality in principle marks once more 
the British attitude towards the whole 
problem. The special privileges have 
become a constant danger to Anglo- 
Chinese relations. Whenever the fac- 
tions fall out in China, they compete 
for the favor of the politically minded 
by accusing one another of giving way 
to the foreigner, and every faction fight 
is a temptation to both parties to dem- 
onstrate their superior patriotism by 
making things unpleasant for aliens. 
At such times Great Britain is likely 
to be placed in the forefront of the 
battle on account of her historical in- 
terests. 

But the reservation in practice of 
those privileges until the negotiations 
can be duly completed, and the de- 
pendence of those very negotiations on 
the maintenance of an effective Cen- 
tral Government, are also essential. 
Chinese may, and do, argue that the 
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existence of these privileges tends to 
perpetuate the divisions and disorders 
of China, but the contention has never 
been proved. The facts of the situa- 
tion must be taken into account, and 
the facts show that in many respects, 
China is less safe for foreigners now 
than she was before the revolution. 
Nevertheless, the admission of the 
principle is important. It means that 
the British Government now ap- 
proaches every proposal for diminution 
of special privileges in the mood of 
wishing to go as far as possible in the 
direction of surrender. This is not 
new, of course, but dates back to the 
Chamberlain memorandum of 1926. 
There is reason to believe that the 
genuineness of this desire is being 


recognized by more of China’s leaders. 


ForEIGN CONCESSIONS AND SETTLE- 
MENTS 


The development of this policy in 
practice resulted in important changes 
in the status of foreign concessions and 
settlements. The process of rendition 
has now gone a step farther. Hankow 
and Kiukiang were handed over in 
1927, and Weihaiwei is to go back into 
Chinese hands in October—after some- 
what prolonged delay, not due to Brit- 
ish conditions. The British Conces- 
sion at Chinkiang was rendered on 
November 15, 1929. Elsewhere con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
codperation with the Chinese in loca! 
government. After a period of diffi- 
culty the Sino-British Council at Han- 
kow settled down to harmonious work, 
and at the end of 1929 was reported to 
be still doing well. 

At Tientsin the discussions on the 
return of the British Concession were 
allowed to fall into abeyance during 
the fighting of 1927-1928, as neither 
faction wished to see the other secure 
control of such a rich town. While the 
question thus hung in the air, the 


ratepayers of the British Concession g9 
amended the Land Regulations as t» 
place Chinese citizens and British syb. 
jects on a footing of absolute equality 
for purposes of municipal politics, and 
the two nationalities have been work. 
ing together harmoniously since the 
Spring of 1928. This experience ig 
bound to make the question of rendi- 
tion easier when party-political condi- 
tions lead the Chinese to reopen the 
question. 

At Amoy there is an International 
Settlement. Here, the Land Regula- 
tions allowed one Chinese member on 
the governing body. Arrangements 
were made to admit three Chinese 
councilors, and one Chinese on each of 
five committees. This represents a 
compromise with the Chinese desire for 
a larger representation. 

Thus the position in the outlying 
concessions is that experiments in 
joint control are showing promising 
results, and it is reasonable to hope that 
the problem will be solved in these 
ports in the course of the next few years. 
One advantage of this line of approach 
is that it does not depend for its suc- 
cess on the early establishment of 
peace and order in China. Progress 
can be made and valuable experience 
gained by both parties, even though 


the neighboring provinces may be im 


disorder. At the same time, nothing is 


being done which will make it more 


difficult for a strong government to 
receive the concessions back when or- 
der is restored. 


ConcrLiATORY MEASURES 


This progress is encouraging, but the 
crux of the problem remains at Shang- 


hai, where the bulk of foreign invest- 


ments lie, and where the size of the city 
makes the problem different in kind 
from that of small ports like Chin- 
kiang. We may distinguish between 
the immediate and less permanent 
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blem caused by the shooting inci- 
dent of May 1925, and the permanent 
problem resulting from the overgrowth 
of Greater Shanghai into a variety of 
jurisdictions. 

As to the former, the bitterness has 
died down to a considerable extent. 
For a time after that incident the 
alienation of British and Chinese was 
complete. Matters began to get better 
after the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Honolulu, where 
the British and Chinese members had 
an opportunity for discussion and 
rapprochement in an unofficial and 
academic atmosphere, and afterwards 
visited one another in their respective 
countries. The leader of the British 
delegation, Sir Frederick Whyte, spent 
some time in Shanghai in 1927, and on 
his revisiting China, was offered, and 
accepted, the post of Honorary Politi- 
cal Adviser to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The progressive reduction in 
the strength of the British defense 
force at Shanghai marked the improve- 
ment in feeling, and contributed to it. 
In July, 1929, there were only two 
battalions left in Shanghai. 

The foreign ratepayers in Shanghai 
also did something to meet the legiti- 
mate grievances of their Chinese fel- 
low-citizens. In April, 1928, they 
passed resolutions providing for the 
addition of three Chinese members to 
the Municipal Council and for the ap- 
pointment of six other Chinese on the 
Council’s standing committees, and at 
the same time the ban on the admission 
of Chinese to the public parks of the 
settlement was removed. Since then 
the number of Chinese on the Council 
has been further increased. 

Another indication of improved rela- 
tions, this time concerning the diplo- 
matic body as well as the municipality, 
was an agreement with regard to the 
provisional court. The three years’ 
experience of this court was not very 


happy, largely because the idea of an 
independent judiciary which is never 
even exposed to political pressure, far 
less yielding to it, was strange to 
China. It is all the more satisfactory 
therefore that such an agreement 
should have been reached in January 
of this year. 


Tue SHANGHAI PROBLEM 


Thus the bitterness of feeling has 
been greatly lessened, but the political 
problem of Greater Shanghai remains. 
Mr. Fessenden, the Chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, was pres- 
ent as one of the American delegation 
at the Third Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, held in the 
Autumn of 1929 at Kyoto, where this 
problem among others was discussed. 
It is probably not unconnected with 
this fact that the Municipal Council 
unanimously resolved, on November 
29th, to have an impartial investigation 
into the position of the International 
Settlement, the investigator to advise 
the Council as to policy. This made it 
clear that the Council recognized the 
existence of a problem for solution, and 
was prepared for changes. 

The investigator chosen was Mr. 
Justice Feetham, a puisne judge in the 
Union of South Africa, who had served 
as a commissioner in the settlement of 
the boundary dispute between North- 
ern Ireland and the Irish Free State. 
Mr. Justice Feetham arrived in Shang- 
hai in January of this year, and his 
report, when it appears, will probably 
provide a new point of departure. 
The government of so great and turbu- 
lent a city must be an immense re- 
sponsibility. It is only fair and wise 
that the responsibility should be dis- 
tributed among all the cosmopolitan 
elements which compose its population 
of something like two and three-quarter 
millions, living under three separate 
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To sum up: The British economic 
position in China is still very strong, 
but no longer predominant. The geo- 
graphical advantage of Japan and her 
strong political hold in Manchuria 
make it natural and inevitable that 
the rate of growth of her trade should 
exceed that of Great Britain. The 
difficulties which confront British 
traders are due in the main to general 
economic and political conditions af- 
fecting all foreigners alike. But in 
addition she has special difficulties due 
to economic conditions in England 
arising out of war and postwar condi- 
tions. 


Great Britain has made considerable 
progress in her policy of withdrawing 
from the positions of special privilege 
which she formerly took the lead jn 
building up for all foreigners alike. 
The rate of that withdrawal is deter- 
mined by the slow progress of the Cen. 
tral Government, and the present con- 
flict is much to be regretted from that 
point of view. Meantime, it seems 
possible to make continued progress in 
codperation with the Chinese in the 
greater concessions while withdrawing 
from the smaller ones, and thus lessen- 
ing the number of points at which 
friction may occur. 
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Can the Nations Co6éperate in the Rehabilitation 
of China? 


By A. N. Hotcomss, Px.D. 
Department of Government, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HIS question, like many appar- 

ently simple questions, may be 
interpreted in more than one way. It 
may be understood to mean merely 
this: Can the people of more fortunate 
countries, or any of them, codperate 
with the people of China in the rehabil- 
itation of that unhappy country? 

This is an interesting inquiry, and 
one that may properly be made at the 
present time; but it opens up a tre- 
mendously broad field of investigation, 
much too broad for consideration 
within the limits of the present article. 
There is so much need for help in China 
at the present time that there are no 
apparent limits to what may be done by 
other nations except those imposed by 
their own lack of means. 

The relief of the famine sufferers in 
the drought-stricken provinces of the 
Northwest, for instance, or the im- 
provement of the conditions of the poor 
in many parts of China, or the better 
care and education of the children of 
the land, to say nothing of the time- 
honored activities in connection with 
the propagation of the Christian gospel, 
afford extraordinary opportunities for 
the practice of charity by the people of 
other lands. 

Such help, however, would be largely 
a matter of private initiative and would 
raise no new problems of international 
relations. It would be gratefully ac- 
cepted by the Chinese as an expression 
of the good will of other peoples, pro- 
vided that it were not accompanied by 
attempts to interfere in the manage- 
ment of Chinese affairs, and the state 


of international codperation would re- 
main the same as before. 

There is another interpretation of 
the question, which leads into less 
familiar but also less extensive fields of 
investigation. It is this: Can the na- 
tions codperate with one another for 
the purpose of helping in the rehabilita- 
tion of China? 


Tue Concert OF THE PowERS 


Such coéperation implies concerted 
action by the nations, that is to say, by 
their governments, and would involve 
them in the kind of activity which 
has made modern internationgl politics 
so full of danger to the peace of the 
world. The Concert of the Powers, in 
its various more or less imperfectly or- 
ganized forms, has already made many 
attempts to help in the rehabilitation of 
China, and an answer to our question 
must be sought in the light of this ex- 
perience. It must be confessed that 
the record which has been made by 
the Concert of the Powers in the Far 
East suggests a negative answer. 

In the first place, to go no farther 
back than the beginning of the present 
century, there was the international 
relief expedition which was organized 
to make China safe for foreigners in the 
time of the Boxers. Contingents were 
contributed to the original expedition 
for the relief of the legations in Peiping 
by the Japanese, the Russians, the 
British, the Americans, and the French, 
and the Germans and the Italians also 
took part in the subsequent punitive 
operations. The expedition succeeded 
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in accomplishing its primary object, 
and gave an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the powers to 
coéperate for the rescue of beleaguered 
diplomats, missionaries, and business 
men. 

As a competent authority has said: 
“If-the expedition had been free from 
loot and the needless destruction of 
lives and property, it might wel! have 
seemed like the dawn of the brother- 
hood of nations.” But it was not free 
from these defects, and it did not seem 
to the Chinese like the dawn of such 
a brotherhood. The subsequent puni- 
tive operations caused great, and for 
the most part needless, suffering among 
the Chinese and provoked bitter re- 
sentment. 

The powers could find no serviceable 
substitute for the discredited Manchu 
Government, which they had over- 
thrown, and they barely succeeded in 
restoring the Manchu Dynasty without 
fighting among themselves. Despite 
the tutelage of the powers, the Man- 
chus could not maintain their sway and 
were presently overthrown again, by 
the Chinese without foreign aid. The 
Concert of the Powers had made 
China safer for foreigners, but it gave 
little help in the rehabilitation of the 
country for the Chinese. 


FINANCIAL CONSORTIUMS 


Another instance of international 
cotiperation for the purpose of aiding in 
the rehabilitation of China was afforded 
by the operation of the financial con- 
sortiums of 1913 and 1920. The first 
consortium consisted originally of a 
corobination of international bankers, 
supported by four powers—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the 
United States. Later, Russian and 
Japanese bankers were also taken in 
and the Americans dropped out. It 
financed the coup d’état of Yuan Shih 
Kai, but his disastrous military dic- 


tatorship soon came to a sorry end, and 
the work which the so-called reop 
ganization loan of 1913 was intended 
to finance remained undone. 

The Americans dropped out of the 
first consortium because the Wilson 
Administration was of the opinion that 
the rehabilitation of China would be 
better served by free competition 
among foreign bankers than by inter. 
national codperation; but the course of 
events in the Far East during the 
World War convinced the authorities 
at Washington that international finan- 
cial codperation for the purpose of 
assisting in the development of “those 
larger public utilities of which China is 
so sorely in need” would provide a 
more stable basis for the individual 
enterprises of foreign capitalists and 
business men, and would better pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the country, 
than the previous American policy of 
free competition. 

Hence, the State Department en- 
couraged the formation of a new con- 
sortium, consisting of the British, 
French, Japanese, and American bank- 
ing interests, to which a group of Bel- 
gian bankers was subsequently added, 
and agreed to use its influence at Pei- 
ping to secure for this combination the 
exclusive privilege of floating foreign 
loans for financing important works of 
public utility in China. But the Chi- 
nese distrusted such a monopoly, and 
the increasing disorganization of the 
Republic prevented it from making 
any loans. 

The first consortium failed because 
it backed the wrong man for the task 
of rehabilitation, and the second con- 
sortium failed because it was unable to 
back any man among the contenders 
for the mastery of China. The effec 
tive organization of international codp- 
eration in the financial rehabilitation 
of China was evidently beyond the 
powers of such consortiums. 
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Arms EMBARGO AGREEMENT 


A third instance of international 
cojperation was the arms embargo 
agreement of 1919. By this agree- 
ment, which was signed by Great 
Britain, France, Japan, the United 
States, and other so-called Treaty 
Powers, the signatory states bound 
themselves to prevent persons under 


their jurisdiction from exporting muni- 


tions to China “until the establish- 
ment of a Government whose authority 
is recognized throughout the whole 
country.” The object of the agree- 
ment was to promote domestic tran- 
quillity in China by depriving the war 
lords of arms and ammunition, but it 
did not secure that effect. Neither 
the Russian Soviet Government nor 
the governments of the former Central 
Powers were parties to the agreement, 
and its enforcement was left largely to 
the group of powers which had codper- 
ated during the World War under the 
name of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the agreement had for its object 
the destruction of Russian and Ger- 
man influence and trade in the Far 
East, as well as the pacification of 
China. In any case it failed to de- 
prive the war lords of arms and am- 
munition, and the disorder and fighting 
in China increased. Not only the 
Russians and Germans but also persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of states 
which were parties to the agreement, 
supplied the war lords with arms. 
Even the most scrupulous of the signa- 
tory powers permitted their citizens 
and subjects to build arsenals in China, 
equip them with machinery for the 
manufacture of munitions, and furnish 
motor trucks, gasoline, airplanes, and 
other articles useful in war as well as in 
peace. In 1929 the agreement was 
canceled and the attempt to aid in 


the rehabilitation of China by means 
of international control of the arms 
traffic was abandoned. 


Tue Nine-Power TREATY 


The most ambitious and deliberate 
attempt on the part of the powers to 
aid in the rehabilitation of China was 
that which was instituted at the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-1922. The 
powers which participated in this con- 
ference agreed with one another, and 
with China also, to respect her sover- 
eignty, independence, and territorial 
and administrative integrity, to give 
her a fair opportunity to organize an 
effective and stable government, to 
use their influence to maintain equality 
of opportunity for the commerce of all 
nations in China, and to refrain from 
taking advantage of conditions there in 
order to secure special rights or privi- 
leges for their own citizens or subjects 
which would abridge those of the citi- 
zens or subjects of friendly powers. 
But, as in the case of the arms embargo 
agreement of 1919, neither the Rus- 
sians nor the Germans were parties to 
this treaty, and the effectiveness of the 
remainder of the original Concert of the 
Powers in the Far East was greatly 
impaired by the lack of unity among its 
former members. 

The eight foreign powers which, in 
addition to China, signed the nine- 
power treaty included all the more in- 
fluential powers still possessing rights 
under the so-called unequal treaties, 
and for a time the prospects seemed 
bright for helpful codperation between 
them in the rehabilitation of China. 
But the nine-power treaty was not duly 
ratified by the powers concerned until 
1925, by which time the Chinese were 
indisposed to accept foreign tutelage 
upon the terms offered by the treaty 
powers. The Chinese revolutionary 
leaders had their own plans for the re- 
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far as they were disposed to accept any 
foreign guardianship, that offered by 
the Germans and the Russians, es- 
pecially the latter, seemed much more 
welcome. 

The attempt of the treaty powers to 
maintain a united front in their deal- 
ings with China finally broke down in 
the winter of 1926—1927, and the failure 
to agree upon a plan of action after the 
Nanking incident of March 24, 1927, 
brought the Concert of Powers to an 
end. The failure of the Customs and 
Extraterritoriality Conferences, which 
had been set up at Peiping in pursu- 
ance of the plan for coiperation 
adopted at the Washington Confer- 
ence, left little to show for the great 
efforts which had been made. 


Betrer UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


It is not difficult to explain the 
meager results of organized interna- 
tional coéperation in the rehabilitation 
of China. Neither the foreign powers 
nor the Chinese themselves clearly 
understood what was the matter with 
China, and the conflicts of interest 
among the powers and also among the 
Chinese made effective coéperation 
impossible. The powers betrayed 
their lack of understanding of the 
problem of China by variously sup- 
porting projects for military dictator- 
ships and for representative govern- 
ments patterned after purely Western 
models, which were equally unsuited to 
the conditions of China. China’s own 
leaders were slow to appreciate the 
necessity of reconstructing their state 
upon the traditional foundations, and 
of borrowing from abroad only those 
political devices which could be recon- 
ciled with their own time-honored 
political ideas. British and Ameri- 
cans were no more in error in supposing 
that they could export parliamentary 
or congressional government to China 
than were the Communists in presum- 


ing to set up the elaborate system of 
committees and councils characteristic 
of a soviet republic. It is at last evi. 
dent to all that the rehabilitation of 
China must be mainly a task for the 
Chinese. 

But the disappointing results of 
organized codperation by the powers 
heretofore do not necessarily demon- 
strate that there can be no helpful 
assistance by any kind of concerted 
action in the future. Despite the mis- 
takes wnich have been made by the 
powers and by the Chinese themselves, 
indubitable progress has been made in 
the rehabilitation of China. The Na- 
tionalist Government, notwithstanding 
its manifest shortcomings, is the best 
that China has had in modern times, 
The people are learning to take a more 
intelligent interest in the management 
of public affairs. Closer acquaintance 
with the realities of Western political 
practice is bringing a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the improved 
processes of government which, West- 
ern experience shows, are indispen- 
sable factors in the profitable operation 
of the machinery of the modern state. 

Above all, a better knowledge of 
Western applied science is enhancing 
the productivity of the average man. 
It is timé to reconsider China’s needs, 
and to distinguish more clearly between 
those which can best be met by the 
Chinese themselves—with or without 
the aid of people abroad operating 
through nonpolitical channels—and 
those which require the organized 
codperation of foreign powers. Only 
after such an analysis of the problem of 
China can one answer our question 
concerning the possibility of helpful 
international codperation in China’s 
rehabilitation. 


Cutna’s FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS 


The most important needs of the 
people of China today may be sub- 
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sumed under three heads. They are 
the need for education, the need for 
capital, and the need for peace. 

The collapse of the ancient Chinese 
educational system has tended to ob- 
secure its original and genuine merits. 
It was a system designed to train men 
for statesmanship under the conditions 
existing in the Far Eastern world, and 
it accomplished its purpose remarkably 
well for many centuries. But from 
the standpoint of the modern world, it 
had two fatal defects. It paid no heed 
to the advancement of science, and it 
made no provision for training the 
masses of the people for citizenship. 
Under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, the ancient Far Eastern 
wisdom is not enough. Moreover, the 
modern state needs greater strength as 
well as a new learning, and Western 
experience has demonstrated that the 
best source of fresh strength is a sound 
system of popular education. 

The West perhaps has gone too far in 
breaking down the ancient distinction 
between citizenship and statesmanship, 
but the Chinese have still a long road to 
travel before their system of education 
will be adequate to the requirements of 
a modern state. To reform the old 
Chinese system of training for states- 
manship has proved a big, though not 
an impossible task; but to train the 
whole body of the Chinese people for 
the duties of citizenship in a modern 
state is an educational enterprise of 
colossal magnitude, and requires far 
greater resources than have heretofore 
been at the disposal of the rulers of 


The industrial revolution will in- 
crease the productive power of the 


_ Chinese people as greatly as it has 


that of Western peoples, and even- 
tually the material resources of the 
rulers of the new China will be incom- 
parably superior to those which are 
now available. But the development 


of modern industry will take time, and 
meanwhile progress is checked by the 
lack of capital. The improvement of 
the means of communication is the 
first step in China’s industrial develop- 
ment; and yet, railroad construction, 
outside of Manchuria, has been at a 
standstill since the beginning of the 
revolution nearly twenty years ago. 

The building of modern hard-sur- 
faced interurban highways hardly be- 
gan until the recent introduction of the 
motor truck and the motor bus, and 
enormous sums of money will be re- 
quired to provide a system of transpor- 
tation equal to the requirements of 
modern industry. The reconstruction 
of China’s cities with broad roads, 
water, gas, electricity, proper drainage, 
and other public utilities, will require 
huge additional sums. China is also 
the greatest undeveloped field in the 
world for the investment of capital in 
modern manufacturing and mining, 
for which purposes further huge sums 
will be required. The Chinese bankers 
and business men are not at present 
capable of supplying such amounts of 
fresh capital, nor do they seem likely 
to be able to do so in any near future, 
without foreign aid. 

Finally, and above all, the people of 
China need peace, at home and abroad. 
Domestic tranquillity is the indispen- 
sable condition for training the masses 
in the duties of citizenship in a modern. 
state, and national security is no less 
indispensable if statesmen are to be free 
to deal constructively with domestic 
problems. The kind of education 
which is chiefly fostered by the prevail- 
ing disorder and violence is that which 
military officers and soldiers receive in 
their training camps, and the qualities 
which seem most likely to lead young 
men to eminence and power are those 
which are generally associated with un- 
ruliness and war. 

Peace is as necessary for the sound 
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development of Chinese industry as 
for that of education. Extensive and 
long-continued military operations may 
produce a great development of war 
industries and may even stimulate 
some of the industries of peace; but 
they are most unfavorable to the ac- 
cumulation of capital and are ruinous 
to the public credit, and in the long run 
must retard more than they advance 
the material progress of the country. 
Peace is not only a great good in itself, 
but the establishment of peace is an 
essential condition for the satisfaction 
of the country’s needs for education 
and capital. 


Nonpo.iticau Is Best 


The nature of China’s most urgent 
needs is manifestly such as to exclude 
for the most part the possibility of 
helpful international coéperation by 
the powers in the rehabilitation of the 
country. There is, to be sure, abun- 
dant opportunity for help by the people 
of more fortunate lands, but in general, 
such help can best be furnished by in- 
dividuals or nonpolitical organizations 
dealing directly with the people of 
China whom they wish to help. If by 
international codperation is meant the 
concerted action of the whole body of 
powers, or of any special group of 
powers, the opportunity for such politi- 
cally organized aid seems narrowly re- 
stricted 


In the field of education, for example, 
it must be recognized that the Chinese 
themselves possess the potential ca- 
pacity to organize and administer suc- 
cessfully a great educational system. 
They lack an adequate supply of 
trained teachers and of facilities for the 
training of teachers, but the kind of 
help which they need is the kind which 
can best be rendered by private or at 
least by nonpolitical agencies. It is 
the kind of help which they have been 
receiving in the past from missionary 


bodies, from nonpolitical agencies sugh 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
from educational institutions in the 
foreign countries to which Chinese 
students have resorted for instruction, 
Individual foreign governments eap 
give financial assistance, as they have 
assisted by the remission of the Boxer 
indemnities and their appropriation to 
educational purposes; but such assigt- 
ance calls for no organized cobpera- 
tion among the interested foreign pow. 
ers. 

Young Chinese have resorted in great 
numbers to Japan for a military edu 
cation and to the United States for 
training in economics, business meth- 
ods, and engineering. For training in 
political science they have resorted to 
various countries, especially, for « 
time, to Soviet Russia. But the gov- 
ernments of these various countries 
cannot be expected to alter this situa- 
tion by joint agreement, nor would the 
Chinese desire such codperation. 


OBSTACLES TO A SUPPLY OF CAPITAL 


The procuring of the fresh capital 
which China so greatly needs encoun- 
ters more formidable obstacles than 
that of education. If the credit of the 
Chinese were good, the obstacles could 
be overcome by direct negotiation be- 
tween foreign bankers and investors 
and the Chinese governmental authori- 
ties and business men who might wish 
to borrow. Since Chinese credit is 
bad, the flow of capital into the country 
is slow and is not to be speeded up ex- 
cept by strengthening the basis of 
credit. The Chinese are not willing to 
strengthen their credit at the cost of 
further foreign intervention in the 
management of their affairs, and 
foreign capitalists have not as yet 
found any satisfactory security for im- 
vestments in countries with poor credit 
except such as involve the possibility 
of foreign intervention in some form. 
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The alliance of foreign bankers and 
governments is favorable to such 
forms of international codperation as 
the first and second consortiums, but 
it has not produced the capital which 
China has needed. The capitalistic 
system has flourished in the West be- 
cause it has been able to produce 
capital when and where it has been 
needed, in greater abundance and at 
less cost than has any other economic 
system. But in contemporary China 
its claims are challenged by the mis- 
sionaries of a rival system—that of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Communists insist that the price 
demanded by Western capitalism for 
financing the material rehabilitation of 
China is too high, and argue that in the 
long run it will prove more economical 
to pursue the slower but, as they claim, 
more equitable and efficient methods of 
Marxian socialism. Western capital- 
ism won its first contest with Russian 
socialism on Chinese soil, but the 
struggle is likely to be resumed unless 
the financial needs of the new China 
can be satisfied on terms agreeable to 
the Chinese people. 

This is in general a problem for solu- 
tion by foreign bankers and business 
men rather than by foreign govern- 
ments. Under certain circumstances, 
however, the foreign powers which are 
most interested in Far Eastern affairs 
might codperate in the financial re- 
habilitation of China by guaranteeing a 
loan to the Chinese Government, as 
certain European powers have coiper- 
ated in guaranteeing loans issued un- 
der the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions to financially embarrassed states 
in Central and Eastern Europe. For 
example, circumstances can be imag- 
ined under which the Pacific powers 
might deem it desirable to guarantee a 
Chinese Government loan issued for 
the purpose of buying out the interest 
of the Soviet Union in the Chinese 


Eastern Railway. But these circum- 
stances do not exist at present, and 
such a form of coéperation does not 
now seem practicable. 


Hersetr Must Keep Peace 


There remains for foreign govern- 
ments only the possibility of cojpera- 
tion to keep the peace for China. But 
not even this field is as broad today as it 
has been in the past. It now seems 
very unlikely that the powers, or any 
of them, will again intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of China for the purpose 
of insuring or trying to insure domestic 
tranquillity. Concerted intervention 
failed in 1927, and when a year later 
the Japanese tried unconcerted inter- 
vention, that also failed. The right, if 
not the present capacity, of the Chinese 
to manage their own affairs without 
other tutelage than that which they 
voluntarily seek, has been virtually 
recognized; and, though the termina- 
tion of extraterritoriality by the treaty 
powers may be delayed until the Chi- 
nese Government has become stronger 
than heretofore, the claims of the Na- 
tionalist Republic to an equal position 
in the family of powers were granted in 
principle at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. 

This means that the Chinese will be 
permitted to decide for themselves 
whether they will complete the unifi- 
cation of their country by military 
or by political methods. Meanwhile, 
foreigners in China will submit to the 
inconvenience of civil war, if necessary, 
until the Chinese have set their house 
in order in their own way. Argument 
among foreigners may continue con- 
cerning the political capacity of the 
Chinese people, but the Chinese have 
demonstrated at least their capacity to 
make foreign intervention in their 
domestic affairs excessively expensive 
for capitalistic nations, which cannot 
be satisfied with such unprofitable 
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ventures as forcible intervention in 
China. Even the Japanese in Man- 
churia now disclaim the intention to 
keep the peace there for the Chinese 
against themselves. 

It is only the Soviet Government 
which can now afford to interfere in the 
internal affairs of China without re- 
gard to the wishes of the Chinese. 
Soviet aggression, however, seems 
much more likely to take the form of 
subversive propaganda than of mili- 
tary aggression, despite the success 
of the latter in Manchuria last year; 
and against Soviet propaganda, the 
peoples of the Western countries have 
no effective means of aiding the Chi- 
nese except by meeting their needs for 
education and for capital on acceptable 
terms. It has already been shown that 
this does not call for concerted action 
by the powers. There remains, there- 
fore, only the possibility of interna- 
tional codperation in the rehabilitation 
of China by keeping the peace among 
the different countries of the Far East. 

This, however, is a task which may 
well try Western statesmanship to the 
utmost. Its successful performance in- 
volves the recognition of the realities 
of Far Eastern politics. In the first 
place, it is important to recognize 
that a durable understanding of some 
sort must be worked out between the 
Soviet Union and the other powers. 
Second, it is important to recognize the 
practical supremacy of Japanese arms 
in the Far East. Third, the equal posi- 
tion of China in the family of nations 
must also be recognized. 

The recognition of these conditions 
spells the end of all concerts of the 
powers in the Far East such as have 
existed in the past, especially such as 
have existed since the exclusion of the 
Germans and the Russians from the 
original concert during the World War. 
It precludes the organization of any 
new concerts, except only such as are 


designed to be universal, like the 
League of Nations and that mor 
nebulous Association of Nations which 
is the creature of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. But can either the League or the 
Association created by the Briand 
Kellogg Pact successfully keep the 
peace among the nations in the Fay. 
East? That is the practical form 
which our question finally takes. 


Tue UNIVERSAL CONCERTS 


Both the League and the Briand. 
Kellogg Pact Association enjoy cer 
tain advantages and suffer from certain 
disadvantages. The principal advan- 
tages enjoyed by the League are these 
two: (1) the possession of organized 
institutions by means of which its 
members may conveniently act in case 
of need; and (2) the existence of settled 
rules of action, in accordance with 
which it may be known in advanee, 
with some confidence, what action may 
be expected in a particular case. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages 
under which the League operates are 
serious, especially when it is a question 
of action in the Far East. One of 
these is that the guarantee of peace 
under the Covenant of the League is 
incomplete, and the security which it 
offers is correspondingly imperfect. 
Another disadvantage, which is still 
more serious from the standpoint of the 
Chinese, is the nonparticipation of the 
Soviet Union and of the United States 
in the operations of the League. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact Associa- 
tion does not suffer from these disad- 
vantages, but it is gravely embarrassed 
by the lack of organized institutions 
through which its authority may be 
exerted, and by the lack of a settled 
rule of action by which it may be 
known in advance what may be ex 
pected of its members in case of need. 
In the first case which arose under the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, that of the dit 
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pute between China and the Soviet 
Union over the management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, these de- 
fects proved very grave indeed. The 
intervention of the United States was 

inly unexpected in some quarters, 
and the refusal of Germany and Japan 
to codperate with the United States 
deprived the operations of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact Association of much of 
their practical efficacy. On the other 
hand, the League of Nations was un- 
able to take any action. It is evident 
that effective international codperation 
for the purpose of keeping the peace in 
the Far East requires further planning 
on the part of the powers. 

Under the existing conditions of 
international politics, the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact Association seems a more 
promising agency of international co- 
operation in the Far East than does the 
League of Nations. But improve- 
ments are indispensable in its organiza- 
tion and procedure. In the first place, 
the American Government ought not to 
assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the Association without an 
appropriate understanding with the 
other members which are specially 
interested in Far Eastern affairs. 
Second, the obligations of membership 


in case of disturbance of the peace in 
the Far East ought to be more pre- 
cisely defined. 


Proposats OrrERED 


With these ends in view, the follow- 
ing proposals are offered for considera- 
tion: first, broaden the four-power 
treaty, adopted by the Pacific powers 
at the Washington Conference, by 
incorporating the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy, and 
by inviting the accession of all powers, 
particularly China and the Soviet 
Union, which are specially interested in 
Far Eastern affairs; second, provide 
that the conferences contemplated by 
the parties to the treaty under certain 
circumstances shall be held at Geneva, 
unless some other place shall be agreed 
upon promptly in case of need, and that 
those treaty powers which are also 
members of the League of Nations 
shall not assume any obligations that 
might be incompatible with others 
arising out of membership in the 

e. 

It is submitted that by such a de- 
velopment of the policy happily in- 
augurated at the Washington Confer- 
ence, the nations can best codperate in 
the rehabilitation of China. 
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URING the last few centuries the 
world has been shrinking rapidly. 
In this shrunken world of the twentieth 
century, the centripetal forces making 
for a community of interest in the 
Pacific Basin bid fair to overcome the 
centrifugal forces toward disunity on 
the Pacific rim—forces occasioned by 
ethnic diversity, racial distrust, and 
age-old dissimilarity between Occident 
and Orient. Enclosed bodies of water 
have, since the beginning of civiliza- 
tion, exercised a unifying force upon 
the lands which encircle them. The 
strength of this unifying principle, 
moreover, has increased as man’s 
sense of locality has expanded and as 
distances have shrunken by increasing 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication. 

Thus, the Agean Sea with difficulty 
accomplished an imperfect unity 
among the heterogeneous city-states 
and colonies of the Grecian world. 
Centuries later, the larger Mediter- 
ranean Sea witnessed the development 
of a strongly unified circumthlassic 
Roman world about its margins. A 
millennium later, the North Atlantic 
Ocean has become the veritable main 
street of the modern world. Teuton, 
Latin, and Celt have been thrown 
about it, lines of commercial inter- 
course radiating from the North Sea 
ramify to every corner of it, English 
has become its lingua franca, and ideas 
and cultural forces circulate across and 
about it almost without restraint. 


Tue Pactiric Basin 


The environmental unity of the 
Pacific Basin, occasioned by physio- 


Chinese Influence in the Development of 
Western United States 


By Grorce T. Renner, A.M., Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of Geography, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


graphic, oceanographic, and locational 
forces, is considerably weakened by the 
huge size of the Pacific Ocean and by 
the enormous racial and cultural dif- 
ferences among the human groups on 
the Pacific rim. But as inevitably as 
the rivers of the Pacific slopes flow into 
the waters of that ocean, so must the 
cultural, the political, the economic, 
and mayhap even the ethnic streams on 
the Pacific rim ultimately mingle in the 
Pacific social basin. And, in propor 
tion to man’s ability to shrink distance 
through his development of power and 
speed, the velocity of these social 
streams will be quickened and the 
geographic unity of the Pacific Basin 
will be augmented. 

Without doubt the two most power- 
ful ethnic groups on the Pacific rim are 
located in China and in the United 
States. However, some 400,000,000 
Chinese exist under conditions of in- 
tensive adjustment to comparatively 
meager resources on one hand, whereas 
slightly more than 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are rather carelessly adjusted to 
abundant resources on the other.! The 
difference in population density is in 
itself notable enough, but the contrast 
becomes even more striking when the 
differences in resources and the existing 
techniques of geographic adjustment to 
these resources are considered. 

The difference in socio-static pres- 
sure resulting from this situation is 
sufficiently great that, were the recently 
erected political controls removed, the 
ethnic surgings toward equilibrium 
would probably set the entire Pacific 


Cailleux, Edouard, La Question Chinoise, 
pp. 9-17, Paris: 1898. 
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THE PACIFIC RIM 
China and the Pacifi 
states of the U 

fd Other countries 


Basin into violent motion. Were the 
crowded Chinese free to migrate to the 
relatively empty lands of Pacific North 
America, their contribution to the de- 
velopment of the Western United 
States would doubtless be incalculable; 
but in spite of the drastic political 
controls now in operation, the Chinese 
contribution to the development of the 
western part of this country is far 


greater than is commonly appreci- 
ated 


CHINESE INFLUENCES IN PaciIFIc 
AMERICA 


An observant visitor on the Pacific 
Coast almost immediately perceives — 
that there are Chinese influences in this 
section of the United States. These in- 
fluences by no means dominate the cul- 


tural complex, but they are present 
nevertheless in appreciable amount. 
The visitor certainly senses that here 
are at work a set of forces and culture 
elements which are entirely different 
from those in operation in the eastern 
part of the country. There are many 
material evidences of this, particularly 
in the larger coastal cities. Some of 
these evidences are the presence of 
large and wealthy Chinese-American 
business firms, the frequent departures 
and arrivals of ships to or from China, 
the frequency with which Chinese faces 
are seen on the streets, the common 
occurrence of Chinese rugs, tapestries, 
articles of furniture, and curios in the 
homes, the numerous instances where 
Chinese clothing, ornaments, shoes, 
and so forth, are worn on the streets by 
white people, and the large way in 
which Chinese news items figure in the 
newspapers. 

However, these are but the super- 
ficial aspects of the matter. The real 
significance of China to Western Unit- 
ed States is rooted in the very beginnings 
of trans-Pacific relations, which began 
shortly after Magellan demonstrated 
that there was in truth a Pacific Ocean. 


Latin-AMERICAN TRADE WITH 
CHINA 


The middle of the sixteenth century 
found the Spanish in complete posses- 
sion of Mexico and firmly intrenched in 
the Philippines, at the very door of 
China. Out of this situation grew 
an interesting trade relation. The 
Chinese merchants sold silks, spices, 
tea, rice, and many other items to the 
Spanish in Manila, whence they were 
forwarded to Acapulco, Mexico, in the 
so-called “China Ship” or Philippine 
galleon—a trade which was destined to 
last for 160 years.2, The Spanish col- 


* Laufer, Berthold, The Relations of the Chinese 
to the Philippine Islands, Washington, D. ©.: 
1907. 
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onization of Alta, California (after 
1769) under the leadership of the 
Franciscan order, was in a measure re- 
lated to this trade; for the Spanish 
Government deemed it desirable to 
control this area because the “Ching 
Ship” was occasionally blown north- 
ward out of its way by unfavorable 
winds and forced to skirt the Califor. 
nian coast. Incidentally, at an early 
date these mission settlements came to 
possess and use many Chinese articles, 
procuring them from the “China Ship” 
or indirectly from Mexico. 

So profitable and attractive was this 
indirect trade with China that, in 
1785, plans were made to open up a 
direct trade between California and 
China. It was planned to exchange 
furs procured by the Indians for Chi- 
nese quicksilver, but the proposed 
scheme failed through the lack of suffi- 


cient furs.’ 


NORTHWESTERN TRADE WITH CHINA 


In 1788, John Meares, captain of a 
British vessel, carried a cargo of spars 
and furs from the Georgian Strait 
region to China, by way of Hawaii# 
He planned to return and plant a 
colony of Chinese in the region of 
Nootka, to facilitate trade relations— 
a scheme which, however, never mate- 
rialized.© The real beginning of trade 
which lasted for nearly thirty years 
between the Pacific Northwest and 
China resulted from Captain Cook’s 
third voyage and was based upon the 
commodity, fur. At first, sea otter 
skins were taken to China to be ex- 
changed for exotic wares much in de- 


* Bancroft, H. H., The History of the United 
States, Vol. 18, California I, pp. 488-440, San 
Francisco: 1890. 

‘Howay, F. W., “The Fur Trade in North- 
western Development,” The Pacific Ocean i 
History, Proc. Pac. Hist. Cong., San Francisco, 
1915, pp. 276-277, New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

° Meany, E. S., History of the State of Washing- 
ton, pp. 25 and 29, New York: 1909. 
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mand on the British market. Later, 
seal, beaver, marten, and many other 
varieties of furs were added to the 
traffic. Still later, ginseng and sandal- 
wood from the South Seas were used in 
the China trade. Thus were estab- 
lished our earliest commercial relations 
with China and Hawaii—relations 
which temporarily brought to the 
Pacific coast our first Orientals. This 
Chinese trade was first developed by 
the British but was gradually monopo- 
lized by New England merchants. 

In 1803, President Jefferson in- 
structed Captain Lewis to explore the 
Pacific Northwest with the object of 
finding a line of water communication 
with the Pacific which would serve for 
the export of furs and the import of 
Chinese goods. Captain Lewis re- 
ported in 1805 that the Columbia River 
was such a highway and that the Brit- 
ish Northwest Fur Company might be 
induced to ship all their furs out by 
this route, and that after the annual 
exchange was effected in Canton, the 
Chinese goods might be brought back 
by this same route each fall to St. 
Louis. 

The result of this plan was the 
founding of Astoria (1809-1811) by 
Astor’s Pacific Fur Company, in order 
to forestall British monopolization of 
the trade. Astoria was intended to 
serve as a central depot at the mouth of 
the Columbia, to which the annual 
ship around Cape Horn was to bring 
out trade goods, take on a» cargo of 
furs, and sail to Canton. After three 
years of struggle with the British, the 
post was sold to the Northwest Fur 
Company of Montreal. During the 
next three years, ships from England 
brought trade goods and carried furs 
to Canton. However, the East India 


Schafer, Joseph, ‘““The Western Ocean as a 
Determinant in Oregon History,” The Pacific 
Ocean in History, Proc. Pac. Hist. Cong, 1915, pp. 
288-290, New York: Macmillan, 1917. 


Company refused to allow the ships of 
the Northwest Company to carry back 
cargoes of tea, the most profitable of all 
Chinese articles. Since this monopoly 
control did not apply to American 
vessels, the Northwest Company al- 
lowed itinerant American merchant 
ships from Boston and New York to 
carry the cargoes.’ In 1821, the North- 
west Company was merged with the 
Hudson Bay Company, and this ar- 
rangement with American merchants 
continued until the decline of the fur 
trade. . 

It was to this trade with China that 
the beginnings of pastoral and agri- 
cultural activities in the Pacific North- 
west were due. In addition, the exist- 
ence of the Willamette Colony from 
1837-1849 was in large measure a 
resultant of this early trade. Since 
these settlements existed in the North- 
west, this region was in a position to 
profit from the later resurgence from 
the California gold fields. Had the 
settlements not existed, the develop- 
ment of this region would undoubtedly 
have come much later than it did. 

Moreover, this early trade with 
China made feasible the establishment 
of a trading post in Hawaii, and gave 
rise to American commercial relations 
with the Orient. Resulting from this 
is the present American possession of 
Hawaii and strategic domination of the 
Pacific Ocean (see map—The Pacific 
Rim). The huge American trade with 
China is likewise in no small degree 
due to this early contact. 


Tue CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA 


Although China as an external fac- 
tor has played an important réle in the 
development of Western America, the 
Chinese immigrant has also been an 
important internal factor in its socio- 
economic progress. In 1848, two Chi- 
nese men and one Chinese woman 

” Howay, F. W., op. cit., pp. 278-279. 
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from Hongkong arrived in San Fran- 
cisco. The men ultimately went to 
work in the mines, while the woman 
became a family servant. From this 
insignificant beginning there grew a 
veritable stream of Chinese into and 
through California.’ Before this 
stream had ebbed, some 326,060 Chi- 
nese either had settled permanently 
or had spent a period of time in the 
United States.!° 

The reasons for this migration were 
several." The labor troubles and high 
taxes which followed the Opium War of 
1840, as well as the general poverty and 
ruin resulting from the Taiping Revo- 
lution after 1850, threw large portions 
of China into seething unrest. So 
completely had agriculture, manufac- 
turing, and commerce in Southeastern 
China been paralyzed by war, pillage, 
and famine that large numbers of the 
inhabitants were in a condition to 
welcome the opportunity to emigrate. 

*With the lure of gold in California 
added to these domestic factors, it is 
not surprising that by 1852 there were 
25,000 Chinese on the Pacific coast of 
America.’ For thirty years the Chi- 
nese constituted the largest single alien 
group entering Western United States. 
That they did not ultimately con- 
tribute numerically to the American 
population as did the contemporary 
German and Irish immigration coming 
to Eastern United States, was un- 
doubtedly due to political and not ge- 
ographical causes. 

The discovery of gold in California 
inaugurated one of the largest move- 
ments of population which the modern 
world has ever witnessed, and in com- 


* Bancroft, H. H., op. cit., Vol. 19, California 
VII, p. 336. 

* Gibson, O., The Chinese in America, pp. 19- 
28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

From Abstracts of Report of Immigration 
Commission, 1910, Vol. 1, pp. 65-96. 

4 Fairchild, H. P., Immigration, p. 101, New 
York: 1925. 


mon with the white immigrants, the 
Chinese were motivated by a desire tg 
search for gold. It was not long, how. 
ever, before opposition to the Chinese 
developed among the miners. This 
seems to have been very largely due to 
the presence of great numbers of Amer 
icans from the Southern States, who 
were accustomed to look upon all 
people with other than white skins 
as inferior. Very shortly, then, the 
Chinese found themselves barred from 
staking claims and working virgin 
properties. 

California is unique in the rapidity of 
its growth into a state, in the develop 
ment of its resources, and in its ace 
cumulation of wealth and modern im- 
provements. But the presence of gold 
in huge quantities and the abundance 
of cheap land in California raised the 
wage level for many years to a prohibi- 
tive point. Thus, progress in lines 
other than saxiculture would have been 
impossible under such wage conditions, 
and California’s development would 
have been retarded for decades. It is 
not surprising then that at the outset, 
Chinese laboring men were welcomed 
by other than the mining element. 
Denied a chance to obtain quick riches 
in mining, they could be hired at a very 
nominal rate—often as low as forty 
cents per day. 


CHINESE LABOR 


With this supply of cheap labor 
available in the midst of a society 
largely engrossed by gold hunting, the 
beginnings of other industries were laid, 
beginnings which have subsequently 
proved to be the foundation of Cali- 
fornia’s present economic greatness. 
The personal qualities of the Chinese 
greatly enhanced their value in all these 
lines of work. They were industrious, 
quick to perceive and understand, trac- 
table, inoffensive, and willing to un- 

1 Fairchild, op. cit., p. 102. 
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dertake hard, disagreeable, and menial 
labor. 

As the state developed, the opposi- 
tion manifested by the miners spread 
to society as a whole, resulting in 

tion and discriminatory legisla- 
tion. In 1876, labor troubles began to 
be so serious that the state undertook 
an investigation of the Chinese prob- 
lem. During 1877-1878, the matter 
took on the aspect of a major social 
problem, culminating in the Chinese 
Exclusion Laws of 1882. But the 
resident Chinese, protected by the 
sentiments of the saner-minded ele- 
ment and by the rulings of the Supreme 
Court, continued at work in many 
basic industries as well as in such 
minor lines of work as cooking, launder- 
ing, and personal service.“ 

One of the greatest of all contribu- 
tions made by Chinese labor was in 
railroad building, thereby not only 
hastening contact with the older, 
more developed areas in the Middle 
West and the East, but also facilitat- 
ing the introduction of white labor. 

The Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany took the attitude that the Chi- 
nese were positively necessary for 
construction labor. It was deemed de- 
sirable to build their line eastward with 
all possible speed to meet the Union 
Pacific which was building westward. 
But during the winter of 1864-65, only 
five hundred white laborers were avail- 
able, for white labor was not easy to 
hire. During the following year two 
thousand Chinese were added, and later 
several thousand more were imported 
expressly for this work. In the end, 
nearly ten thousand Chinese were em- 
ployed.“ 

The Central Pacific was a western 
company, whereas the Union Pacific 
was not. The result was a race to see 

% Bancroft, H. H., op. cit., Vol. 19, California 


VII, pp. 342-343. 
“ Bancroft, op. cit., p. $67. 


which would reach Ogden, Utah, first. 
Were the Union Pacific to do so, the 
Central Pacific would be deprived of an 
important terminal in the productive 
Mormon Oasis, and be left in possession 
of a long stretch of unprofitable line. 
Thus the carrying trade of much of the 
Pacific coast would be virtually in the 
hands of men who were not in sym- 
pathy with the best interests of the 
Pacific States."5 The Central Pacific 
finally achieved the Ogden terminal 
because of the tremendous speed of 
building done by the easily managed 
and energetic Chinese. On the other 
hand, the Union Pacific employed white 
labor, refractory, and even openly 
hostile when things went wrong or pay 
was delayed. 

The willingness of the Chinese to 
undertake any sort of labor was of pe- 
culiar value in a population largely 
made up of males, as was the case for 
many years in California. The lack of 
white female labor made the Chinese 
peculiarly in demand. A Chinaman 
would do more and better work in the 
kitchen than would a female white 


-cook, even in those rare instances where 


the latter was available. Hence, on 
farms, ranches, and in hotels and res- 
taurants, the Chinese became almost 
indispensable. Similarly, laundering 
and other activities came to be almost 
entirely monopolized by them. As 
early as 1877 there were more than 
three hundred Chinese laundries in 
San Francisco alone. Thus, in a popu- 
lation composed chiefly of males, the 
Chinese contributed tremendously to 
bringing about stability and comfort by 
performing the tasks which are in an 
older society performed by women. 


Tue Curnese OrneR WESTERN 
STATES 

Finding their status unsatisfactory in 

the mining industry of California, 
% Bancroft, op. cit., p. 578. 
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APPROXIMATE ZONES OF CHINESE INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Legend 


Gea Zone of maximum influence 
M24 Zone of occasional local influences 
Lj Zone of negligible influences 
e Cities of 25,000 or more, containing more than 


200 Chinese 


Figures indicate total Chinese population in 


each state, 


many Chinese went to the older settle- 
ments in western Oregon, particularly 
after the gold rush to the Fraser River 
in 1858. Oregon became a state in 
1859, and its newly framed constitution 
provided that no Chinese subsequently 
coming to the state could hold real 
estate or mining claims. Chinese al- 
ready resident in Oregon were allowed 
to mine only under heavy license 
taxes, and persons employing Chinese 


in their mines were taxed severely.” 
The natural result of this regulation 
was to concentrate the Chinese popu- 
lation in Portland, Salem, and other 
large towns. 

Meanwhile, Chinese in considerable 
numbers had migrated into the mining 
communities in Idaho, Nevada, and 
Montana. By 1870, Idaho contained 


16 Bancroft, H. H., op. cit., Vol. 25, Oregon Il, 
pp. 464-466. 
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nearly 4,300 Chinese, Nevada more 
than 3,100, and Montana approxi- 
mately 2,000.'7 In addition, there 
was a large influx of Chinese occasioned 
by the extensive program of railway 
construction throughout the North- 
west after 1865. The building of these 
railroads would hardly have been 
possible without Chinese labor, for of 
the 25,000 mechanics, laborers, and so 
forth, employed by the several com- 
panies, more than 15,000 were Chinese. 

When the railroads were completed, 
the Chinese were discharged, where- 
upon they flocked to Portland and the 
Puget Sound cities in great numbers in 
search of employment. Added to 
these were many who had surrepti- 
tiously crossed the Canadian border to 
enter mining and other activities.'* 
Many entered domestic service, some 
were employed as farm hands, and 
others in coal mining, lumbering, and 
so forth. All told, the proportion of 
Chinese to the total labor supply in the 
Puget Sound region was so large that 
bitterness toward them developed. In 
1885, there occurred the Rock Springs 
massacre in Wyoming, the attack on 
Chinese hop pickers in Squawk Valley, 
Washington, the expulsion of Chinese 
from Tacoma, and rioting in Butte and 
Seattle. In 1886, this anti-Chinese 
feeling spread to Portland and other 


Oregon cities. 
Deciininc CHINESE PorPULATION 


From 1886 on, the Chinese popula- 
tion of several of the Far Western 
States gradually declined, but the de- 
velopment of mining, irrigation, and 
town building in some of the plateau 
and Rocky Mountain States attracted 
temporarily large numbers of Chinese. 
Montana, Arizona, and Colorado were 


™ Coolidge, M. R., Chinese Immigration, p.. 


501, New York: 1909. 
“Carey, C. H., Tae of Oregon, Vol. 1, 
p. 828, Chicago: 1922. 


particularly attractive areas; Utah and 
New Mexico received small increments 
of Chinese. 

After the early nineties, the Chinese 
population in all Western States save 
two, Oregon and Arizona, gradually de- 
creased. Portland, with its sturdy 
commercial growth consequent upon 
the development of the “Inland Em- 
pire,” continued to attract Chinese un- 
til, in 1900, Oregon contained nearly 
11,000. The late development of Ari- 
zona in mining and irrigated agricul- 
ture under climatic conditions none too 
favorable for white labor, also at- 
tracted many Chinese. Since 1900, 
every one of the eleven Western States 
has markedly decreased in Chinese 
population. The following table gives 
the numbers of Chinese in the eleven 
Western States combined, from 1848 to 


67,729 


The figures for the earlier dates are 
probably only approximations, due to 
the difficulty in obtaining accurate 
counts. Bancroft estimated that in 
1876 there were no less than 116,000 
resident Chinese in Western United 
States, of which 112,000 were men and 
4,000 women. For that same year he 
estimated the number for the entire 
country at 151,000 (145,000 men and 
6,000 women).'® These figures, how- 
ever, do not reveal the true proportions 
of Chinese immigration to the Pacific 

19 Bancroft, H. H., op. cit., Vol. 19, California 
VIL, page 336. 
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coast, because they do not show the 
gross arrivals and departures. The 
failure of the resident Chinese popula- 
tion after 1882 (the year of the exclu- 
sion laws) to maintain itself is due to 
voluntary repatriation, deportation, 
and the small proportion of Chinese 
women in this country. 

The Chinese immigrants to Western 
United States were in the main, strong, 
wholesome folk from the agricultural 
areas of China. Had their adjustment 
to their new environment been un- 
restricted by social and political con- 
trols, there is little doubt that even- 
tually most of them would have entered 
agriculture under at least semi-rural 
conditions. To be sure, most of the 
Chinese came to this country for min- 
ing or construction work, but it is safe 
to say that the presence of low-priced 
land in California would ultimately 
have proved an irresistible attraction to 
a people accustomed to regard land as 
the most desirable of all possessions. 

The net result, however, of all the 
social and legal restrictions imposed 
upon the Chinese has been to drive 
most of them to the large cities. ‘To- 
day, fully three fourths of the entire 
Chinese population in America is |o- 
cated in cities of 25,000 or more. In 
the eleven Western States more than 
sixty per cent of the total 39,000 re- 
corded in the 1920 census, was concen- 
trated in thirteen cities. The fol- 
lowing table gives the distribution of 
the Chinese population in the United 
States, by occupation. 


SAXICULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS 


In spite of the almost immediate dis- 
crimination against the Chinese in 
mining, they ultimately played a con- 
siderable part in the industry. The 
whites worked the placers feverishly 
and carelessly, taking out perhaps 
fifteen to twenty dollars per day in 
dust and nuggets, and then abandoned 


OccuPaTIONnaL Stratus, 1920 Census 


Pastoral activities . 85 
Lumbering and lumber mills . 20 
Fishing, oystering, and fish canneries . 961 
Commerce and trade............... 8,272 
Professions... ... 462 
Domestic and personal se service . ..| 26,450 

Total gainfully employed.........| 46,829 

Total Chinese population.........| 61,689 


their workings. Whereupon the Chi- 
nese, with exceeding care and patience, 
reworked the abandoned placers for 
perhaps five to eight dollars per day in 
gold. Thus in the end, the Chinese 
contributed much to the mining of 
gold in California. After 1850, pro- 
gressively heavier taxes were imposed 
upon the Chinese miners for this 
meager privilege. By 1858, these ex- 
tortionate taxes yielded one-quarter 
million dollars monthly in revenue to 
the state treasury. The final result 
was to drive most of the Chinese out of 
mining; great numbers went to the 
towns and cities, while many returned 
to China. 

Since the chief réle of the Chinese in 
mining was the buying and reworking 
of abandoned placers, practically every 
mining community eventually had its 
Chinese quarter at some distance 
from the main settlement. It was 
from this Chinese quarter that labor 
was recruited for most of those lowly 
and menial but necessary tasks, the per- 
formance of which was essential to the 
well-being of the mining community. 
From time to time small numbers of 
Chinese were entployed in coal, copper, 
silver, and gold mining; but their num- 
ber has now dwindled to less than two 
hundred.?° 


2° Mears, E. G., Resident Orientals on the Amer- 
ican Pacific Coast, pp. 212-214, Chicago: 1928. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND Pastora ApbJust- 
MENTS 


Asin the case of Chinese adjustments 
to mineral resources, their adjustments 
to the soil have likewise been inter- 
fered with and discouraged. During 
the early stages of Californian agricul- 
ture, large-scale machine methods were 
introduced. Native American labor at 
a high wage was available to operate 
the machinery, but much of the adjunc- 
tive hand labor was of necessity done 
by Chinese. Likewise, much of the 
land which is now in orchards, vine- 

and other intensive uses was 
graded, ditched, and planted by Chi- 
nese labor. 

Thus California and, later, many 
other Western States were enabled to 
lay the foundations for vigorous agri- 
cultural development several decades 
before it would otherwise have been 
possible. The Chinese themselves en- 
tered horticulture, viticulture, and 
market gardening, almost to the extent 
of monopolizing these lines. In 1870, 
ninety per cent of the agricultural labor 
of California was Chinese, and in 1880, 
nearly seventy-five per cent; today 
they constitute less than one per cent of 
the labor in agriculture. 

There are now about 609 Chinese 
farms in the United States, of which 57 
are Chinese owned.”* These Chinese- 
owned or operated farms are located 
mainly in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Arizona, and were in 1920 
valued collectively at $10,000,000. 
Practically all of them are devoted to 
the production of fruit, berries, grapes, 
or vegetables, and show a remarkable 
intensiveness of cultivation. The 
Chinese farm in this country averages 
about sixty-eight acres, of which on the 
average fifty-nine acres are improved 
land—an even higher percentage of 

* Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstract based 
on the 1920 census. 


improvement than on Japanese farms 
in the United States. 

Although the number of Chinese 
farms is not great nor their combined 
acreage large,” they have contributed 
vastly to agricultural education in this 
country. They are and have been a 
constant object lesson to all observers, 
of the adjustmental technique which 
has developed in China and which has 
made Chinese allivial land agriculture 
self-sustaining through several mil- 
lennia.* 

In the years following the exclusion 
laws and continuing into the twentieth 
century, an increasing number of the 
excluded classes settled in Mexico not 
far from the American border. There 
considerable numbers of them are 
producing fruits and vegetables for the 
winter market in the United States. 
At the present time, a serious proposal 
has been advanced by many large 
ranchers and farmers in the Pacific 
States to bring in indentured Chinese 
laboring men on a ten-year basis in 
order to clear and develop lands which 
cannot now be developed profitably by 
white labor.* 

Coming as they have from a region in 
which geographic economy permits lit- 
tle in the way of pastoral pursuits, the 
Chinese have not participated in live- 
stock rearing in this country to any 
appreciable extent. They have, how- 
ever, contributed indirectly to pastoral 
adjustments in the Western States. 
In thousands of cases they acted as 
cooks, laundrymen, and household serv- 
ants on sheep and cattle ranches dur- 
ing a period when white female labor 
was inadequate or not available. A 
few still are found on ranches in such 


2 Approximately, 60,000 acres. 

% See King, H. F., Farmers of Forty Centuries, 
New York: 1926. 

™ Tentative Findings, Survey of Race Relations, 
pp. 14-15, Stanford University, California: 
March, 1925. 
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capacity, a score or more are employed 
in herding and stock feeding, and in 
perhaps a half dozen instances the 
Chinese are the actual entrepreneurs. 


CHINESE IN LUMBERING AND Fisuine 
INDUSTRIES 


The function of the Chinese in the 
lumbering industries was very similar 
to that in the pastoral pursuits. In 
addition, they were in a few cases em- 
ployed as cutters, scalers, and road 
builders. In the early days of the in- 
dustry, numbers of them were em- 
ployed in the sawmills, but they have 
now almost entirely disappeared from 
this occupation.” 

Before 1880, several hundred Chi- 
nese were engaged in the fisheries of the 
California Coast, the Columbia River, 
and Puget Sound. At the present time 
there are about twenty-five Chinese 
engaged in tuna, albacore, and sardine 
fishing in the fisheries of southern 
California, and scarcely more in fishing 
and oyster taking in Oregon and Wash- 
ington; none at all are in the Alaskan 
fisheries. 

The canning of salmon for a long 
time depended almost solely upon 
Chinese labor, because white labor re- 
fused to perform many of the canning 
operations. As late as the year 1890, 
perhaps half of the two thousand year- 
round employees of the canneries were 
Chinese, the seven to nine thousand 
seasonal laborers (May to October) 
were almost exclusively Chinese, and 
many of the fifteen thousand emer- 
gency or extra laborers were Chinese.” 
Every year at the beginning of the 
fishing season, thousands of Chinese 
coolies were recruited in Portland and 
Seattle to work in the canneries on the 
Sound or the Alaskan coast. This re- 


% Mears, E. G., op. cit., p. 279. 

% Sec. Rep. on the Salmon Canning Industry 
of the State of Washington, pp. 9-10, State Com. of 
Labor: Nov., 1915. 


cruiting was done for the companies 
almost entirely by influential Chinese 
labor contractors. 

So completely did the salmon ecan- 
neries depend upon Chinese labor that 
when a machine was at last invented to 
slit the salmon, cut off the fins and re. 
move the entrails, it came to be univer- 
sally known as the “Iron Chink,” 
This and other machines now do the 
work which the Chinese, who were the 
pioneers in the industry, did by hand, 
Since the passage of the exclusion laws, 
Japanese labor has slowly been replac- 
ing Chinese labor, although cannery 
owners frankly admit that neither 
Japanese nor white labor is satisfac 
tory.” A few Chinese still are per 
manently employed and several hun- 
dred are annually contracted for in 
Seattle. Less than one thousand Chi- 
nese workers are now engaged in the 
fisheries and the canneries combined. 


CHINESE IN MANUFACTURING AND 
CoMMERCE 


Direct economic adjustment by the 
Chinese to soil, minerals, fauna, and 
flora, have been restricted and handi- 
capped at every turn; hence, Chinese 
participation in the industries based 
upon these resources has gradually 
diminished. It was but natural, then, 
that many of them soon began to ad- 
just themselves to their environment 
along manufactural lines. 

The Chinese early showed an inter- 
esting tendency to concentrate in San 
Francisco for mutual protection and 
social contact; thus Chinatown came 
into existence. This concentration of 
cheap labor in San Francisco, coupled 
with her accessibility to the immediate 
hinterland and the advantages of a 
harbor for foreign trade and for the 
importation of coal, started that city 
on its way toward its present position 
as a manufacturing center. To a less 

27 Thid., pp. 11-12. 
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extent, Chinese labor played a similar 
part in the industry of the other large 
coastal cities. Woolen mills and shoe, 
cigar, and other factories making use of 
Chinese labor were established. As 
early as 1880, the assessed valuation of 
the total manufacturing interests of 
San Francisco alone amounted to 
nearly $70,000,000. 

During this first period of western 
manufacturing, before organized white 
labor succeeded in gradually displacing 
Chinese labor, many industries were 
monopolized by the Chinese. The 
making of boots, shoes, slippers, brooms, 
and underwear, the packing of pork, 
and the drying of fish, were wholly in 
Chinese hands. The making of cigars, 
shirts, tinware, tallow, and jute prod- 
ucts was almost wholly so, and perhaps 
a dozen other lines of manufacture were 
largely in their hands. At the present 
time, considerable miscellaneous small 
manufacturing is done in the China- 
towns of the larger cities, mostly for the 
local Chinese markets. In addition, 
perhaps three thousand Chinese are 
employed in more or less regular lines 
of manufacture, such as the building 
trades, clothing and shoe making, fruit 
and vegetable canning and preserving, 
iron and steel industries, and so forth. 

Shortly after the discovery of gold in 
California, the Chinese Six Companies 
began to participate in a large way in 
the commerce and merchandising of the 
Pacific coast. In addition, many of the 
rank and file became venders, huck- 
sters, and retail merchants. By 1876, 
the total amount of Chinese invest- 
ments in San Francisco probably ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000. At the present 
time more than six thousand Chinese 
are engaged in a varied assortment of 
commercial enterprises in Western 
United States. Their concentration in 
the several Chinatowns has facilitated 
their development of Chinese-American 
restaurants, oriental curio and novelty 


shops, bazaars, and tourist attractions; 
but their activities are by no means 
restricted to the Chinese sections. In 
the leading cities of the coast there are 
approximately one hundred Chinese 
firms engaged in the importation and 
the sale of oriental goods and wares. 
Some of these firms have achieved na- 
tional and even international repute. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN TRADE 


In 1851, the brig “Amazon” brought 
to Portland a cargo of tea, coffee, sugar, 
syrup, and so forth, from China. This 
episode marked the real beginning of 
direct Chinese-American trade on the 
Pacific.* This trade has grown 
steadily until in 1926 it was but little 
less in tonnage than was America’s 
trade with Brazil or Argentina. In 
that same year, 234 vessels bringing 
671,369 tons of cargo entered America 
from Chinese ports,”® while 199 vessels 
carrying 897,710 tons of cargo cleared 
for Chinese ports.*® In value, the 
total trade between China and the 
United States amounted to one-fourth 
billion dollars. 

America’s location on the Pacific 
rim has already given her the rank of 
third place in China’s trade,” a fact 
which has played a large part in the 
development of Western United States. 
China is now buying huge quantities of 
lumber, petroleum and _ petroleum 
products, wheat and flour, dried fruits, 
canned goods, and other American 
commodities, the production and the 
marketing of which are essential to the 
economic prosperity of the Western 
United States. On the other hand, 


’ large quantities of China’s wool, silk, 


*8 Bancroft, H. H., op. cit., Vol. 25, Oregon I, 


p. 258. 

*° Including Hongkong and Kwangtung. 

3° Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, Vol. 1, pp. 507-509, U. S. Dept. of 
Com. Washington, D. C.: 1927. 

%1 Commerce Yearbook, Vol. 2, p. 159, 1928. 

=U. S. is surpassed by the U. K. and Japan. 
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tea, bristles, rugs, wood oil, and so 
forth, are essential items in the Ameri- 
can markets. China now ranks four- 
teenth as a market for American goods, 
and ninth as a supplier of commodities 
to America. This trade is apparently 
still in its infancy, for when China 
emerges from her present chaotic state, 
her commercial capacity will be stu- 
pendous. 


INTANGIBLE INFLUENCES 


All obtainable evidence points to a 
cordial regard, at the outset, for the 
Chinese on the Pacific coast. In one 
instance the Mayor of San Francisco 
invited them to participate in public 
ceremonies, because their bright cos- 
tumes and pleasant manners would 
lend a colorful and exotic element to 
the affair. The antagonism toward 
them which later developed was ap- 
parently not due to blind racia! preju- 
dice but rather to an over-earnest de- 
sire to improve social and industrial 
conditions. With the concentration of 
a large proportion of the Chinese in the 
Chinatown establishments of the cities, 
antagonism toward them has died out. 
There is now a more friendly attitude 
developing toward them, and at- 
tempts to enforce the land laws are 
declining, for it is coming to be realized 
that the Chinese have never consti- 
tuted as great a racial problem as that 
now occasioned by the present influx 
of Mexicans and Filipinos.” 

Not only is there an increasingly 
friendly attitude toward the Chinese 
people, but there is a very definite and 
positive infiltration of Chinese culture 
items into Pacific America, which even 
the casual visitor cannot miss. Noth- 
ing of this kind is evident on the east 
coast of the United States, even in the 
cities where large Chinatown establish- 
ments exist. 

To a large extent this Chinese cul- 
% Mears, E. G., op. cit., pp. 408-405. 


tural influence is manifested in intangj- 
ble ways, such as the great number of 
people one meets who have been in 
China and who possess accurate and 
sympathetic knowledge of China and 
the Chinese; the large number of 
people who have business and trade 
relations with China; the way in which 
large numbers of people are attracted 
to exhibits of Chinese art and drama; 
the attendance upon Chinese lecturers; 
the enjoyment of Chinese literature; 
and the large sales of books and periodi- 
cals dealing with China. 

Even the universities and colleges 
show evidence of these tendencies, for 
several of them offer courses.of instruc- 
tion in Chinese subjects. The Uni- 
versity of Washington has gone so far 
as to organize a complete Department 
of Oriental Studies in which consid- 
erable numbers of students are thor- 
oughly trained in the language, the 
literature, the religion, the economics, 
the sociology, the geography, the his- 
tory, and the anthropology of China. 
Courses dealing with the history and 
the problems of the Pacific rim are to 
be found even in some of the high 
schools of the Pacific States. 

It would appear that there is here 
occurring a subtle and unpremeditated, 
but none the less sure, cultural penetra- 
tion of Western United States. This is 
but added proof of the fact that the 
ocean basins rather than the conti- 
nents are the natural geographic units 
of the first order. American civiliza- 
tion has been flung across the conti- 
nent of North America from ocean to 
ocean with the assumption that it 
would possess a permanently homo- 
geneous community of interest. Long 
ago this was partially refuted by the 
social, economic, and cultural interests 
which the East has developed in Eu- 
rope. A second refutation of this 
assumption is growing in the West, 
where men’s ideas, interest, and com- 
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mercial relations are more and more 
centering in the Orient. And in the 
Orient of the future, China is undoubt- 
edly destined to play the leading réle. 


Causes OF DEEPENING CHINESE IN- 
FLUENCE 


It would be absurd to explain these 
influences as being due to the resident 
Chinese in Western America, for they 
now number less than forty thousand. 
Moreover, Chinese influences in the 
area have increased during a period 
when its Chinese population has rap- 
idly decreased. Neither are these in- 
fluences due to the presence of Chinese 
students in colleges and universities, as 
is commonly supposed, for of the four- 
teen hundred Chinese students in the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, less than three hundred 
are in the eleven Western States.* Nor 
can these influences be attributed to 
the activities of the California Joint 
Immigration Society, the various 
church groups, the China societies, and 
so forth.* To be sure, these agencies 
are actively fostering an appreciation 
and an understanding of things Chi- 
nese, particularly among the intel- 


* Handbook of Chinese Students in the U.S. A., 
pp. 81-83, 1927. 
% Mears, E. G., op. cit., p. 404. 


lectual classes, but these agencies are 
themselves results and not causes of the 
phenomenon. 

The real causes are matters of human 
geography and arise out of those forces 
which are set in action by commercial 
intercourse across the Pacific Basin. 
Two countries can never front upon 
the same ocean basin without ulti- 
mately developing many points of 
contact. Particularly is this true 
where they are tied together by as 
powerful a set of trade relations as 
exist between China and the United 
States. At the present time, Chinese 
and Japanese influences in Western 
America are approximately equal, but 
since our future trade with China gives 
promise of far outstripping that with 
Japan, Chinese influences are apt to 
increase greatly in relative magnitude. 

Most indications point to the ulti- 
mate development in Western United 
States of a westward-facing region, on 
whose horizon China will loom large, 
and within which the social viewpoint 
will be largely dominated by pan- 
Pacific culture elements. This does 
not in any sense imply a weakening of 
American solidarity, but rather a 
recognition of the dual réle which the 
America of the future is to play in 
world affairs. 
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The Need and the Plans for Chinese Studies in the 
United States 


By Mortimer GRAVES 


Secretary, Committee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies, American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


NBELIEVABLE as it may sound 

in this enlightened age, there is 
a school of pedagogy which believes 
that education, so far as it considers 
history at all, should confine itself to 
the history of the student’s native 
place. Chinese history, it says, is all 
very well for Chinese, and Czecho- 
slovakian for Czechoslovaks; but let 
the red-blooded American learn the 


- provisions of the Omnibus Bill and the 


strategy of the Whisky Rebellion be- 
fore he bothers his head about Chuang 
Tzu and John Huss. The kind of 
instruction here postulated eventuates 
in the person who can remember that 
Tyler preceded Polk, or vice versa, but 
thinks that nothing really important 
happened before 1800, and is constantly 
becoming confused between the Par- 
thenon and the Pantheon. 


Locauizep HistoricaL VIEWPOINT 


The satirically minded spectator 
might be inspired to carry such a 
philosophy of education to its logical! 
conclusion and conjure up a picture of a 
meeting between a highly educated 
gentleman who knew no history except 
that of his own dear native Ouachita 
County in the more or less sovereign 
State of Arkansas, and another equally 
highly educated gentleman whose his- 
torical information centered entirely 
around Kalkabarana, between Alge- 
buckina and Oodnadatta, in South 
Australia. This hypothetical pair 
might well use the same words in their 
conversation, but it is obvious that 
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each would be speaking an entirely dis. 
tinct language. 

An interesting suggestion of this 
type of thinking is conveyed by 4 
perusal of the first volume of the 
highly valuable new Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. To judge from 
this volume—a probably quite unfair 
criterion—this work has apparently 
been compiled on the assumption that 
the whole of humanity east of Russia 
and west of California has never faced 
or solved a political, social, or economie 
problem—and this, too, in a work that 
boldly pretends to be the result of a 
synthetic conception. 

Further comment would be superflu- 
ous, even if this were the place to make 
it. Here it is sufficient to suggest 
modestly the possiblity that a syn- 
thesis after all can hardly be con- 
structed on the thinking of half—and 
not necessarily the most intelligent 
half—of the world. We know, of 
course, that any number of oriental 
thinkers have resolved the problems 
that have faced us, frequently with 
solutions different from ours, but cer- 
tainly comparable to those offered by, 
say, Abélard, Alfonso X, or Accursius, 
all of whom find place in this first 
volume. 

It is fortunately true that Chinese 
surnames which can be transliterated 
into words beginning with “A” are 
sufficiently unusual, and that when the 
volume covering the “C’s” appears, 
Cheng Ch’iao, for instance, may still 
get his just deserts; but the historical 
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introduction contains no indication 
that this will be the case. These 
remarks are not intended as an attack 
upon what promises to be a very valua- 
ble compilation, but they should serve 
to illustrate a very serious and wide- 
spread defect in our thinking. 

The slight attempt at facetiousness 
that might be discerned in the above 
lines is inspired by the writer’s inability 
to understand why the stimulation of 
Chinese studies—or Japanese or Indian 
or Choctaw studies, for that matter— 
should be regarded as anything but a 
most desirable end in itself, without 
any necessity for elaborate justifica- 
tion. Certainly it can hardly be main- 
tained that the first step in the creation 
of an intelligible synthesis of the im- 
posing mass of knowledge now in our 
possession, and to which we are daily 
adding, is the ignoring of the lessons 
learned by an intelligent and versatile 
quarter of the human race through two 
or three millennia of continued and 
varied experience. 

Prion or CHINESE STUDIES 


The question to the writer’s mind is 
that of justifying Chinese studies in 
preference to those of other cultures 
alien to our own and similarly neg- 
lected by our scholars. And here the 
decision is to be made largely on thor- 
oughly practical grounds. China, the 
country which prior to 1750 had pub- 
lished more books than the rest of the 
world combined, and which today is 
probably printing more books than any 
other country with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia, offers the largest mass of 
documentary material for the study of 
its culture. To make use of it, all we 
have to learn is that Chinese is a lan- 
guage used by human beings, just as 
was Latin and Greek, and that it can 
be as easily acquired as either. 

Moreover, the Chinese are now in the 


midst of a cultural and intellectual 


renaissance which it is no straining of 
terms to describe as epoch-making. 
Released from subservience to the 
Manchu Dynasty in 1911, the Chinese 
scholar has turned to the investigation 
of his country’s history, politics, eco- 
nomics, sciences, and culture with a 
new spirit and a critical acumen thor- 
oughly comparable with that of his 
occidental counterpart. He is pouring 
forth an immense flood of important 
scholarly work, which cannot but have 
great influence on our future thinking 
if we will but stop to note it. Who is 
not thrilled by the prospect of behold- 
ing contemporaneously the same kind 
of great awakening as those which have 
enthralled him on history’s most golden 
pages? 

It might be said without any too in- 
vidious comparison that the body of 
Chinese culture can be equated in even 
more than a Spenglerian sense with the 
so-called classical civilizations of 
Greece and Rome. In wealth of docu- 
mentary material for its study and in 
potential importance for the future of 
the world’s thinking, it far surpasses 
both of them. Its intrinsic interest as 
respects every phase of human en- 
deavor—philosophy, art, literature, 
politics, science—is at least comparable. 

Only to the historian of culture who 
still thinks in terms of “origins” and 
“influences” does the oriental civiliza- 
tion suffer from juxtaposition to the 
occidental, and even here, every new 
investigation into the features of our 
culture which differentiate us from 
Greeks and Romans—printing, gun- 
powder, paper, landscape painting, 
aviation, indeed—bids us look farther 
eastward for origins than we have ever 
looked before. 

Here, however, the comparison ends. 
A prospective student of classical cul- 
ture, in choosing the institution of 
higher learning which he wishes to 
attend, has only to consider the usual 
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factors on the basis of which such 
choice is made—football prowess, fam- 
ily tradition, and so forth. In any 
case, he is immediately presented with 
long lists of courses in the languages 
and the literatures of classical antiq- 
uity from which to plan his future 
four-years’ activity. The prospective 
student of Chinese culture must be 
endowed with a little more circumspec- 
tion. Not a baker’s dozen of Amer- 
ica’s thousand universities and col- 
leges have anything to offer him, and 
only half of these present anything but 
the most elementary work in the 
requisite languages. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SINOLOGUE 


Before long, the budding classicist 
will be introduced to such compendia of 
knowledge as the gigantic Pauly- 
Wissowa Real-Encyclopiidie der classi- 
schen Altertumswissenschaft, in about 
forty volumes, and to Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbiicher in as many more. Our 
orientalist meanwhile must content 
himself with Samuel Couling’s meager 
effort in two small volumes. Dic- 
tionaries of classical antiquity, corpora 
of Greek and Latin inscriptions, hand- 
books of epigraphy, paleography, and 
numismatics, and vast collections of 
classical literature in the origina! and in 
translations into every Western tongue, 
crowd our libraries. Such aids to the 
study of Chinese civilization simply do 
notexist. There is, for instance, no such 
thing as a scholarly etymological dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language in any 
tongue. There are no collected transla- 
tions of the Chinese classics that from 
the point of view of modern knowledge 
can be considered anything but make- 
shifts. There is no Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Sinicarum, no Corpus V asorum 
Sinicorum, no textbook, even, covering 
in a thoroughly modern way the sweep 
of Chinese history through its signifi- 
cant period—say, down to 1800. 


When our hypothetical classigg) 
student has completed his preliminary 
studies, he betakes himself for advanced 
training to the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens—or jg 
Rome as the case may be—while the 
embryo Sinologist longs in vain for an 
American School of Chinese Studies in 
Peiping. On his return to America the 
devoted follower of Homer or Cicero 
finds potential employment in his field 
in every university and college—even 
in the high schools; the disciple of Con- 
fucius is lucky to earn his bread by 
teaching German or political science in 
a small college. And finally, safely 
ensconced in a professor’s chair, an 
honored member of the guild of so 
called productive scholars, the classi- 
cist finds the fruits of the pen sought 
by at least fifteen journals or reviews in 
America alone, to say nothing of serial 
publications of more ambitious type; 
the Sinologue publishes his offerings at 
his own expense or sends them abroad. 

It is evident that those who take it 
upon themselves to promote Chinese 
studies in America have their work cut 
out for them. The stimulation of ac- 
tivities that will lead to the creation of 
tools of learning and research similar to 
those indicated above, to the provision 
of ample facilities for instruction and 
for the employment of competent 
scholars in the field, and to the institu- 
tion of proper media for the preserva- 
tion and the dissemination of the fruits 
of research, is the end to which any 
such group must devote itself. 

It is obvious, too, that there is more 
than one way to attack the problem, or 
rather, that there is really more than 
one problem, each of which must be 
approached in its own way. For in- 
stance, it might be contended, with 
some justice, that the attempt to gain 
the ends posited above should be pre- 
ceded by the creation of an extensive 
and popular undifferentiated interest 
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in the Far East. Controversy as to 
whether the development of scholars 
and tools of research should come be- 
fore that of a popular curiosity in the 
things of the Far East is likely before 
long to take on a resemblance to the 
old question as to the priority of the 
egg or the hen. It would be thor- 
oughly dissipated by a study of the 
origins of great tools of research like 
the Monumenta Germania Historica 
and the Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum. Here it is enough to say that 


_every one concerned with doing either is 


aware that the two are functions of each 
other, and that any stimulation of the 
one will bring with it the growth of the 
other. 


ORGANIZATIONS PRoMOTING CHINESE 
STUDIES 

There are several organizations pri- 
marily engaged in preaching the gospel 
of interest in China. One thinks im- 
mediately of local bodies like the Amer- 
ican Friends of China in Chicago, the 
China Club of Seattle, the China Club 
of San Francisco, and the East Asiatic 
Society of Boston, and national ones 
such as the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion, the China Institute in America, 
the China Society of America, and the 
American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. All of these differ 
in form and method but are at one in 
emphasizing the necessity of an awak- 
ened and intelligent attention to Chi- 
nese civilization. The Committee on 
the Promotion of Chinese Studies of 
the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, on the other hand, is concerned 
primarily with research and seeks to 
encourage American scholarship to cul- 
tivate Chinese studies more assid- 
uously, as a neglected but important 
field of research. 

Among the national learned societies, 
a recent awakening of interest is ap- 
parent. The American Historical As- 


sociation continues to devote a session 
of its annual meetings to papers on the 
Far East, and in 1929 allotted one 
whole session to China. The American 
Oriental Society, founded in the 1840’s 
by missionaries returned from China, 
but for the last fifty years composed 
almost exclusively of Indianists and 
Semitists, similarly devoted special 
sessions of its meetings of 1929 and 
1930 to the Far East. At the meetings 
of 1929, held in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, an informal organization of 
some fifty persons was created, called 
the “Conference on Far Eastern Stud- 
ies,” whose purpose is to meet each 
year with the American Oriental So- 
ciety for the consideration of Far 
Eastern topics. 

At its session of December, 1929, in 
Boston, the Archeological Institute of 
America encouraged the submission 
of papers on Chinese archeology and 
received several, one or two of great 
interest. In December, 1930, the His- 
tory of Science Society proposes to 
devote part of its annual session in 
Cleveland to a symposium on Chinese 
science. Here a series of papers will be 
presented on Chinese medicine, al- 
chemy, mathematics, scientific method, 
and such topics, designed to appeal to 
the large public who think there is no 
such thing as Chinese science. 

But by far the most important event 


_looking towards American participa- 


tion in Chinese studies was the found- 
ing in January, 1928, of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Equipped with 
adequate funds, derived from the es- 
tate of Charles M. Hall, it is engaged in 
developing educational opportunities 
in China and opportunities for the 
study of China in America. It is 
making funds available for fellowships 
and for the publication of works in 
Sinology. By its means, Yenching 
University bids fair to provide us be- 
fore long with a school of higher 
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Chinese studies in Peiping, for which 
every one has wished, at least since 
Langdon Warner suggested such an 
institution in 1914. 

In this direction, too, the gallant 
attempt of William B. Pettus to secure 
sufficient funds for the development of 
the North China Language School in a 
similar way deserves the highest praise. 
Meanwhile, at least one phase of 
Chinese studies has been provided for 
by the assumption by Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute of the Institute for Sinico- 
Indian Research, established by Baron 
von Staé#l-Holstein in Peiping. It 
seems fair to hope, then, that the 
present collegiate generation of stu- 
dents interested in things Chinese, can 
look forward to the continuation of its 
postgraduate studies under more prom- 
ising auspices than its immediate prede- 
cessors. 


SurRvEyYs TO STIMULATE INTEREST 


A recent admirable little survey en- 
titled China and Japan in American 
Colleges and Universities, conducted by 
Edward C. Carter, and published by 
the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, has done yeoman 
service in showing the inadequacy of 
present instruction offered in this im- 
portant field. To it, and to the mis- 
sionary zeal of individuals, must go a 
large share of the credit for consider- 
able improvement since its appearance 
—the appointment, for instance, of 
full-time teachers of Chinese civiliza- 
tion in Vanderbilt University and in 
Colorado College, and the beginning of 
instruction in the Chinese language 
at Dartmouth College. A similar sur- 
vey by Benjamin March entitled 
China and Japan in American Museums 
has appeared under the same auspices, 
and is to be followed in the near future 
by another, entitled China and Japan 
in American Libraries. 

These comparatively slight volumes 


are invaluable for the stimulation of 
interest and for the exhibition of thoge 
points at which our collections and oyp 
instruction are weakest. They will, 
however, be superseded, so far ag 
value to the research student is con 
cerned, by an intensive survey of the 
materials and the facilities for Chinese 
studies throughout the world, now under 
way, by Charles S. Gardner for the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 

This survey will include libraries, 
museums, learned societies, institutes 
and commissions, courses of instruc 
tion, and facilities for publication in the 
principal countries of the world, in 
cluding Japan and China, where the 
most intensive Sinological work is now 
being carried on. As a first step, the 
United States has been divided into a 
number of geographical areas, each of 
which will be surveyed in turn and the 
resulting unit survey published. That 
of the New England States is almost 
finished and should appear in the fall of 
1930, to be followed shortly by others. 
During 1931 and 1932 Mr. Gardner 
will similarly survey the Far East and 
Europe, publishing the unit surveys as 
in the case of the United States. Fi- 
nally, these unit surveys will be col- 
lected, reédited in the light of any new 
information and of criticism received, 
and published as a whole. The Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute has been suf- 
ficiently impressed by the potential 
value of this survey to agree to con- 
tribute sufficient funds for the comple- 
tion of its Far Eastern section. 

With the picture of the present re- 
sources for the prosecution of Chinese 
studies which such a survey will afford 
us, we shall be able to make intelligent 
plans for the future, to do the things 
that are most necessary to do, to avoid 
as far as possible duplication of effort, 
and to provide effective codrdination. 
Meanwhile we can see to the building 
up of a body of scholars who will use 
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the tools of research that time will 
provide. 
Survey OF PresENT 

To this end, the Committee on the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies proposes 
to issue in the near future a pamphiet 
on the careers offered through the study 
of Chinese things. This pamphlet is 
being edited by Lewis Hodous, and will 
contain twelve articles by the most 
eminent scholars in their respective 
fields, pointing out the opportunities 
offered in Sinology in twelve impor- 
tant fields, archeology, libraries, teach- 
ing, business, missions, and so forth. 
Moreover, the Committee is now en- 
gaged in compiling, under the editor- 
ship of Kenneth S. Latourette, the first 
number of an annual bulletin on the 
progress of Chinese studies in the 
United States, analogous in intent and 
form to the present Progress of Medieval 
Studies in the United States issued by 
the Medieval Academy of America and 
the University of Colorado. This 
bulletin will contain, besides brief 
reports of the accessions and the poli- 
cies of libraries and museums, and the 
activities of learned societies, institutes, 
and educational institutions, a list of 
persons engaged in Chinese studies in 
the United States and Canada and of 
Americans so engaged abroad, together 
with statements of their research ac- 
tivities and recent publications. Such 
a bulletin as this should prove a me- 
dium for the dissemination of essential 
information to workers in the field, 
and the knowledge that such a publica- 
tion exists will give them the solidarity 
to which their community of interest 
entitles them. 

Another means of contact should be 
furnished by the Conference on Far 
Eastern Studies, formed, as mentioned 
above, at the 1929 meetings of the 
American Oriental Society. This Con- 
ference is an informal group, with no 


officer save a secretary-treasurer, which 
plans to meet annually with the Orien- 
tal Society for the purpose of present- 
ing papers and holding a general dis- 
cussion. The first meeting under its 
auspices was held in Toronto, Canada, 
April 24-26, 1930. It was attended by 
about thirty persons, which, consider- 
ing that all save one or two were not 
residents of Toronto, was remarkable. 
Nine papers of more than usual interest 
were presented and an effort is now 
being made to have them published 
collectively. 

If this effort is successful, the publi- 
cation will be of considerable value, for 
it will contain important articles on the 
dating of early bronzes, the romaniza- 
tion of Chinese characters, the oracle 
bones from the waste of Yin, and the 
Empress Teng, to mention only those 
which come first to mind. Its intrinsic 
merit, however, will hardly overshadow 
its psychological importance; for it will 
show that even under present adverse 
conditions, scholarly work in Sinology 
comparable with that of any other na- 
tion is being carried on in America. 

It is not hoped that this Conference 
will eventuate in a new learned society, 
particularly since its relations with 
the American Oriental Society have 
been so cordial; but it is believed that 
the existence of an organization before 
which the results of scholarly labors 
can be presented, and which can express 
the consensus of American intellectual 
interest in Chinese studies, will do 
much to elevate those studies to the 
place their importance demands in our 
research program. Persons interested 
in the work of this Conference should 
communicate with Professor Kenneth 
S. Latourette, secretary-treasurer, 2126 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Two CoLLEecTIONs oF CHINESE WorKSs 


An early step in the promotion of 
Chinese research in America would be 
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the development of machinery for 
making effective use of the two out- 
standing collections of Chinese works 
which the Western Hemisphere is so 
fortunate as to possess. These collec- 
tions—that in the Library of Congress 
and the Gest Chinese Research Li- 
brary at McGill University in Mont- 
real—are the most important outside 
of China and would be significant even 
in the Far East itself. The former is 
the larger, aggregating over 135,000 
works; but the latter, although a trifle 
smaller—about 90,000 volumes—prob- 
ably contains more rare and valuable 
editions than does the collection in the 
Library of Congress. 

The Gest collection owes its exist- 
ence to the forethought and the in- 
terest of Mr. Guion M. Gest, of San 
Francisco, and constitutes a stupendous 
monument to those qualities. It is 
remarkable, too, for the liberality with 
which its treasures are made available 
to all serious students. McGill Uni- 
versity has shown its appreciation by 
creating a chair of Chinese and calling 
Dr. Kiang Kang-Hu, an eminent Chi- 
nese classical scholar, to fill it. Every 
one interested will watch with most 
sympathetic eyes the development of 
this department of McGill University. 

Similar efforts to provide for the use 
of the Chinese collection in the Library 
of Congress have so far been unsuccess- 
ful, though its learned curator, Arthur 
W. Hummel, with a competent but 
inadequate staff, is at the forefront of 
those making China’s contribution 
available to the West. We need, how- 
ever, systematic catalogs, including a 
union catalog of holdings by these and 
the other considerable libraries in 
America—Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, the 
University of California, and so forth— 
lists, indexes, and other bibliographica! 
tools such as are available in other 


subjects. 


Plans for the production of these 
aids are already in progress, although iq 
such inchoate form that for the time 
being, nothing but misunderstanding 
could develop from an attempt ts 
describe them in detail. One such 
project looks toward the production of 
a periodical reader’s digest of current 
literature in the Sinological field, par. 
ticularly that being produced as a 
result of the previously mentioned cul- 
tural renaissance now taking place in 
China. 

As matters now stand, researches 
now being pursued by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars in a_ thoroughly 
critical way, will be lost, or at best will 
not make their appearance in Western 
thinking for periods that may be esti- 
mated at from five to twenty-five 
years. Under ideal conditions’ this 
material would be made immediately 
available in organs like the Social 
Science Abstracts and similar chemical, 
biological, and psychological abstract 
publications. The project in question 
envisages an approximation to this 
ideal. 


GATHERING INFORMATION 


Preliminary to the formulation. of 
plans for the promotion of any ac- 
tivity comes the securing of informa- 
tion. With respect to Chinese studies, 
most of our projects are in this infor- 
mation-gathering stage. The Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of Chinese 
Studies, for instance, has subcom- 
mittees at work on such varied topics 
as Chinese studies in summer schools, 
the formulation of type courses and 
standardized departments of Chinese 
studies, the possibilities of surveying 
Chinese folklore, syllabi and reading 
lists for Chinese studies, and Chinese 
studies in American and Chino-Ameri- 
can educational institutions in China. 

In time these subcommittees will 
issue reports of their fact-finding ac- 
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tivities. ‘Then will begin the period of 
transforming some of our pious hopes 
into realities. Meanwhile, individual 
and codperative projects of research are 
gradually being formulated; for in- 
stance, a stupendous Corpus of Chinese 
inscriptions, a geographical dictionary 
of China, a dictionary of Chinese ar- 
cheological terminology, a critical 
comparison of the Tibetan Kanjur and 
Tanjur with the Chinese Tripitaka, 
comparative study of all Sinico-Tibetan 
and Sinic languages, studies of culture 
contacts between China and the rest of 
the Oriental world, histories of plant 
and animal domestication, and recon- 
structions of the earlier cultures of the 
Chinese people and their progenitors. 
The inspiration for most of these is the 
greatest of American Sinologists, Dr. 
Berthold Laufer. 


A Broap Frevp or INTEREST 


The fact that the foregoing parts of 
this paper show a distinct leaning to 
those phases of Chinese studies which 
might be called humanistic, must not be 
conceived to indicate that the writer is 
blind to the immense work in the physi- 
cal, mathematical, and natural sciences 
being done by Chinese and Japanese 
scholars or by Americans in China and 
Japan. Certainly, the achievements 


of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the College of Agriculture 
of Cornell University, the School of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Nanking 
University, and the American medical 
organizations in China cannot be 
neglected in any survey, however sum- 
mary. 

The present writer is, however, quite 
incompetent to tell this story, because 
his own interests and activities have 
lain entirely in the other direction. 
Here he can only say that no true pic- 
ture of American interest in things 
Chinese can be presented which does 
not include ephedrine and tung oil, and 
indeed dinosaur eggs, as well as the 
oracle bones of the waste of Yin and 
the vicissitudes of Chinese royal ladies 
of the second century. 

It will be seen that of the needs and 
the plans for Chinese studies, the 
former category is by far the larger, 
and of the latter, those which are 
capable of early execution are only an 
inconsiderable fraction of the whole. 
On the other hand, the events of the 
last two or three years are a cause for 
no feelings save those of gratification. 
At least we can believe that we have 
made substantial progress in establish- 
ing a rod or; whether we move the 
world or not, the next decade will tell. 
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Hotcomse, Artuur N. The Chinese Revo- 
lution. Pp. xiii, 401. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. $4.00. 
The writer of this review has had occasion 

to examine many of the books dealing with 
events in China since the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1911, and he has no hesitation 
in saying that the present volume is the 
most valuable of all those which have dealt 
with the domestic situation in that great 
country. This excellence is due not merely 
to the fact that the work is based upon a 
personal and first-hand study by the author 
of the events dealt with, but also to the 
circumstance that these events are ob- 
jectively evaluated by a scientifically 
trained political mind. Thus the work, 
while not without considerable value upon 
its narrative side, is especially valuable 
upon its critical side. 

As declared in its preface, the work is the 
fruit of a personal investigation undertaken 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Research of Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College, with a view to esti- 
mating the influence of the Chinese revolu- 
tion upon international relations in the Far 
East. In fact, the international relations 
of China are not dealt with except in a few 
paragraphs in the last pages of the book; 
and yet the avowed purpose of the work is, 
in large measure, achieved, since a sound 
basis is laid for the conclusion that, whether 
or not the Chinese require a long time for 
the reconstruction of their national govern- 
ment upon a sound and stable basis, “the 
course of the Revolution indicates that 
there is no policy more promising in the 
long run for the tranquillity of the Far 
East and the. peace of the world than the 


exercise of the necessary patience and 
forbearance of the Powers while the 
Chinese themselves set their own house in 
order.” 

The space allowed the present review 
does not permit a statement in detail of the 
many topics discussed by the author. It 
should, however, be said that in the volume 
is to be found an excellent critique of the 
political philosophy of the revolution as 
found in the writings of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
Also, the reviewer feels that, because of its 
importance, he is justified in quoting the 
substance of a paragraph in which Pro- 
fessor Holcombe sums up the essential 
significance of the Chinese revolution and 
what may be expected of it if it is pushed 
through to its desired end. He says (page 
327): “It becomes evident that a sub- 
stantial beginning has been made in the 
reconstruction of the State. In the first 
place, the Revolutionists have revived the 
credit of the fundamental principles of 
Chinese politics. These are the principles 
which stress the importance of strengthen- 
ing the moral authority of the rulers of 
men, of obtaining the best men for the 
service of the State, and of maintaining 
the right of the people to good government 
even at the cost of revolution. They are 
principles which tend to make the way hard 
for vulgar military dictators, though 
habitual militarists may be slow to under- 
stand them. Secondly, the Revolutionists 
have replaced the sovereignty of the Man- 
chus by that of the Kuomintang (National 
Party). This . . Means more than 
merely putting a narrow oligarchy of party 
leaders at the head of the State instead of 
an emperor. It means, if the dictatorship 
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of the Kuomintang proves durable, the rule 
of men whose authority is limited by the 
principles of the party in the name of which 
they have conquered. . . . Thirdly, they 
have made a place for modern science in the 
education of the men who actually hold 
sway. This means... if the new order 
continues, the eventual reconstruction of 
the mandarinate with men competent to 
handle the problems of the modern world. 
Finally, they have begun to introduce the 
improved processes of government which, 
Western experience shows, are such im- 
portant factors in the profitable operation 
of the machinery of the modern State. 
Above all, is the concept of due process of 
law itself, the most important factor in the 
stability of modern states. This means, if 
the revolutionary movement persists, the 
eventual establishment of a genuine reign 
of law, the supreme attribute of constitu- 
tional government.” 
W. W. 
Johns Hopkins University 


CuapMan, H. Owen. The Chinese Revolu- 
tion, 1926-27: A Record of the Period 
Under Communist Control as Seen from 
the Nationalist Capital, Hankow. Pp. 
xvii, 310. London: Constable and Com- 
pany, 1928. 

This volume presents an interesting and 
apparently authentic account of the de- 
velopments in the Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution between August, 1926 and 
August, 1927, from the viewpoint of a 
foreign observer stationed in and near 
Hankow, Central China. 

The author is an Australian medical 
missionary, formerly stationed at Teian in 
Hupeh Province north of Hankow. He 
arrived in Hankow in January, 1927, and 
at close range watched the situation until 
about the time of the eclipse of the Com- 
munist faction of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in April of that year. The strength 
and the weakness of the book may be 
attributed primarily to the foregoing facts. 
The reader is impressed with the localized 
treatment of the subject, in that where 
facts relating to the situation in Hankow 
are dealt with, there is a vividness of detail, 
but where events taking place in Peking, 
Canton, Nanking, or Shanghai are touched 


upon, a considerable degree of vagueness 
appears and a few minor instances of in- 
accuracy occur. This point of view is 
emphasized by the author, who states that 
the principal parts of the book consist of 
“facts of my own observation, or which 
I was able to verify for myself on the 


The best features of the volume are the 
characterizations of Eugene Chen, Chiang 
Kai Shek, and the so-called “Christian 
general,” Feng Yu Hsiang, with the last 
named pictured in a little more favorable 
light than that given by most foreign 
observers and writers. The book is not a 
complete picture of the events it attempts to 
describe, as the revolution was still in 
progress when it was written; but it covers 
an epoch in a way that will be of real as- 
sistance to a future historian in dealing 
with the whole of the Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution. 

Freperic Epwarp Lee 

University of Illinois 


Lo, R. Y. China’s Revolution from the 
Inside. Pp. 307. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1930. $2.00. 


Dr. Lo is an ardent Na:-onalist and a 
Christian, and his book reflects both atti- 
tudes. It gives one of the prevailing view- 
points of educated Christian Chinese youth. 
It is also an attempt favorably to interpret 
recent events in China to the American 
public and especially to the Protestant 
portion of the American public. A list of 
its chapter headings is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the scope of the volume: A Bird’s- 
eye View of the Revolution, The New 
Thought Movement, The Student Move- 
ment, The Anti-Religion Movement, The 
Anti-Illiteracy Movement, The Anti-Opium 
Movement, The Nationalist Movement, 
The Labor Movement, The Peasant Move- 
ment, The Woman’s Movement, The 
Christian Movement. In each chapter, an 
honest, and on the whole a successful, 
attempt at a historical and factual state- 
ment is made. The author’s sympathies 
are obvious and but little attention is paid 
to that darker side of the picture which 
looms so prominently in the accounts of 
some foreign observers. The book can be 
commended to all those who wish to know 
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some of the main features of the recent 
changes in China as an intelligent, edu- 
cated, American-trained Chinese sees them. 
K. S. LatouretTe 
Yale University 


Wo CHao-Cuvu. The Nationalist Program 
for China. Pp. iv, 112. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929. $1.50. 

Dr. Wu is well known as Minister from 
China to the United States and as the son 
of a distinguished father who long held the 
same position. His little volume is in a 
sense an apologia for the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at Nanking. It is, however, a 
very informing and persuasive apologia. 
It begins by describing the domestic pro- 
gram of the Nationalist Government. 
Here, of course, it is giving an account of 
ideals and not of achievements. It is 
important, however, to know what the 
ideals are. In another chapter, the foreign 
program of the Government is set forth, 
giving the reasons for and a defense of the 
policy which is now so well known to the 
world. There is also a statement of the 
Manchurian situation as Dr. Wu sees it, 
particularly as against Japan. The book 
concludes with appendices containing perti- 
nent documents. For a brief, and what is 
in a sense an official, presentation of the 
program of the present Government at 
Nanking, the book is of real value. 

K. S. Latouretre 

Yale University 


Owen, Davin Epwarpv. Imperialism and 
‘Nationalism in the Far East. Pp. xii, 
128. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1929. $1.00. 

This little volume, one of the Berkshire 
Studies in European History, is, like the 
other numbers in the series, not meant to be 
an exhaustive treatise, but to provide 
reading for college classes in courses in 
general European history. It is admirably 
adapted not only for this purpose but for 
all those who wish a clearly written, ac- 
curate, brief introduction to the story of the 
penetration of the Far East by the Occi- 
dent. There is a brief sketch of the older 
civilizations of China and Japan and of 
intercourse with the West before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Properly, how- 


ever, the major portion of the book is upoq 
the events, and particularly the politigal 
and international events, of the past hum 
dred years or so. The style is very read. 
able, the judgments are free from bias, the 
facts are dependable, and the proportion js 
excellent. A brief critical bibliography 
adds to the value of the volume. 
K. S. Latourerrsz 
Yale University 


League, THe Crrizens’. Syllabus om 
Extraterritoriality in China. Pp. 19% 
Shanghai: Citizens’ Committee, 1929, 
The Syllabus on Extraterritoriality i, 

China, published under the auspices of the 

Committee on the Abolition of Ext. 

territoriality in China by The Citizens 

Committee, marks a substantial advance 

over the revolutionary propaganda for. 

merly put out by the Chinese Nationalists, 

The time was when the Bureau of Propa- 

ganda at Kuomintang Headquarters was a 

highly emotional body, whose publications 

showed little regard for the canons of 
modern scholarship. But that stage in the 
revolution seems to have passed. The 
present publication contains, in addition to 

a useful summary of the familiar arguments 

for a change in the legal status of aliens in 

China, a well-documented account of the 

working of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 

China and of the movement for legal re- 

form in that country, together with a 

review of the passing of extraterritoriality 

in other countries. The appendices include 
reprints of the treaty provisions relating to 
extraterritoriality in China, authentic in- 
formation concerning the modern courts 
and penal institutions which have been 
established there, and an excellent bibli- 
ography. ‘The volume will be found very 
helpful by all students of the legal relations 
between China and the powers. 

A. N. HoicomBE 
Harvard University 


GopsHALL, Witson Leon. Tsingtau Un 
der Three Flags. Pp. xi, 580. Shang- 
hai: The Commercial Press, 1929. $5.50. 
The title of Dr. Godshall’s excellent book 

scarcely does justice to the scope of the 

study, for this is far more than a survey of 

Tsingtau. In fact, relatively little atten- 
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tion is given to the growth and the com- 
mercial importance of the city except as 
they relate to the problems of international 
diplomacy. Dr. Godshall has presented an 
unbiased and exhaustive survey of the 
expansion of Russia, Germany, Japan, 
and to a less extent of the other great 
powers, in the Orient. Tsingtau is the 
general focus of the book but hundreds 
of pages are only indirectly related to its 
problems. 

The “three flags” refer to German, 
Japanese, and Chinese jurisdiction; but a 
fourth power might well be added, for the 
Russian flag was the first foreign ensign to 
fly over Kiaochow Bay. Some fifty pages 
are devoted to Russia’s expansion in the 
East, and are followed by eighty pages on 
Germany’s colonial ambitions and policy in 
China. The treatment of Japan covers 
nearly one hundred pages and is followed by 
a detailed study of the negotiations at 
Versailles and Washington, which occupies 
approximately half of the book. The all- 
too-brief chapter on Chinese administration 
fails to give an adequate picture of the 
present situation. 

The extensive footnotes and supple- 
mentary references are of distinct value, as 


' are the twenty-one appendices containing 


treaties and agreements. The book is 
scholarly and is written with an open mind. 
It should be read by all students of Far 
Eastern history. 

Georce B. Cressey 


Clark University 


Partett, Haroip. A Brief Account of 
Diplomatic Events in Manchuria. Pp. 
93. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1929, 

The author has very acceptably executed 
the task implied in his title. If there is any 
criticism to be registered, it is of the at- 
tempt to cover thirty-odd years of sadly 
tangled diplomacy in the brief space of 57 
pages. Yet the main outlines are there 
and in proper proportion. The booklet 
might well serve as both introduction and 
guide to Walter Young’s much more ex- 
tensive work on the International Relations 


of Manchuria. 
Henry K. Norton 
Irvington-on-Hudson 


T’ane Leano-Li. The Inner History of the 
Chinese Revolution. Pp. xv, 391. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. 
$5.00. 

Bau, Minecuren Josnua. Modern Democ- 
racy in China. Pp. 467. Shanghai: 
The Commercial Press, 1927. $2.60. 

Creet, H. Giessner. Sinism. Pp. vii, 
127. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, 1929. $2.00. 

Wo Kuvo-Cuene. Ancient Chinese Politi- 
cal Theories. Pp. 340. Shanghai: The 
Commercial Press, 1928. $4.00. 

Miuam, Ava B. A Study of the Student 
Homes of China. Pp. viii, 98. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. 

The Inner History of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion ought to be called the history of 
the Kuomintang, the revolutionary party 
founded by Sun Yat Sen and his associates. 
It gives an account of this organization in 
amazing detail and with what appears to 
be great accuracy, though there are many 
statements which it is impossible for the 
reviewer, at least, to check. Many events 
of recent years which have seemed inex- 
plicable as reported by such foreign observ- 
ers as newspaper correspondents are made 
logical and obvious by Mr. T’ang, and while 
the book contains so many proper names 
that it will be difficult reading for the 
ordinary Westerner, it will be invaluable to 
those who make a serious attempt to under- 
stand what is going on in China. The book 
does not pretend to be impartial, being an 
exposition of history from the point of view 
of the left section of the Kuomintang. The 
narrative is continuous and exciting and 
suggests the romance of the Three King- 
doms in its force, brevity, and detail. The 
hero is not Sun Yat Sen but Wang Ching 
Wei, Sun’s real successor, and characters 
are good or bad as they aid or impede 
Wang’s ideals. Mr. T’ang is so frank and 
unsparingly critical that one suspects China 
might not be a very healthy place for him at 
present. Assassination, bribery, political 
evil of all kinds, and what the author calls 
“moral casualties,” flourish among the 
revolutionaries as well as among their 
opponents, while the few idealists whose 
personal motives are above reproach are 
betrayed continually. The book should 
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bring any reader to a better realization of 
the enormous difficulties which face the 
Chinese in their attempt to reconstruct 
their social and political structure. Un- 
fortunately the events of recent Chinese 
history in which the Kuomintang was not 
immediately concerned are ignored, but the 
book will remain a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the period. The author is 
an idealist to the end. 

Modern Democracy in China is interesting 
as showing various plans which have been 
advocated in China since becoming a 
Republic, and as a résumé of events be- 
tween 1911 and 1926. The discussion is 
able, and the documents given at the end 
of the book are valuable. Unfortunately 
modern democracy has not been tried in 
China and the attempts to realize it have 
been largely farces. The difficulties are 
enormous and will require an indefinite 
amount of time to overcome. The book is 
idealistic and must not be taken as a de- 
scription of what is actually going on. 
Besides this, conditions have completely 
changed since the bogk was written, be- 
cause of the development of the Nationalist 
program; so that the book is simply what 
one intelligent Chinese would like to see 
happen, though as such, it may be valuable. 

Sinism, by H. Glessner Creel, and Ancient 
Chinese Political Theories, by Wu Kuo- 
Cheng, dealing with the same period of 
Chinese history, one by an American and 
the other by a Chinese, make an interesting 
comparison. Dr. Creel depends upon the 
work already done by European scholars 
although he endeavors, often unwisely, to 
draw new conclusions from it. Dr. Wu 
shows no evidence of familiarity with the 
work of Western Sinologues, but he is able 
to go to sources which are practically un- 
touched by Europeans. © 

The thesis of Sinism is that there is a 
peculiarly Chinese “world-view” which 
was developed in ancient China and has 
persisted until the present. This thesis, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, is not suc- 
cessfully defended, since the ideas which it 
is claimed are the essentials of Sinism are 
not in any way peculiar to the Chinese. 
What are peculiarly Chinese are the asso- 
ciations of ideas which have grown up 
about certain terms, such as “Tao,” which 


cannot be translated by any one English 
word. It is very doubtful whether the new 
terms “Sinism” and “Laoism” will find 
general favor with scholars. 

Dr. Creel’s judgment is generally good, 
though occasionally he indulges in unjusti- 
fied speculation, as in his gratuitous as 
sumption that the philosophy of Lao Tye 
resulted from his failure to receive official 
employment and power in the state. Dr, 
Creel is right in stressing the common ele 
ments in Confucius, Lao Tze and Mo Ti, 
since most scholars see only the differences; 
but he goes too far in not recognizing that 
there are fundamental divergences among 
the three thinkers. The chapter on Con- 
fucianism is the best in the book. 

The subject of the book is entirely too 
inclusive for Dr. Creel’s background. Not 
only are there ancient Chinese texts of 
which he shows no knowledge, but he ig- 
nores modern critical Chinese scholarship, 
such as the work of Hu Shih and K’ang Yu 
Wei, and he does not use a number of im- 
portant European works which he should 
have considered, such as Forke’s Geschichte 
der alten chinesischen Philosophie. In spite 
of these limitations, Dr. Creel’s book is 
stimulating, and as a first effort in a very 
difficult field, it is a creditable achievement, 

Dr. Wu’s subject is more limited and his 
treatment more thorough. He gives no 
references to occidental books but he knows 
kis Chinese sources; and his chapters on 
Kwangtze, Shang Yang, and Han Fei are 
particularly valuable, as only one of these 
has been adequately treated by European 
scholars, and that subsequent to the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Wu’s book. In dealing with 
Confucius, Dr. Wu, although he does not 
say so, is obviously defending the sage from 
the attacks made upon him by modern 
Chinese. At times Dr. Wu makes an un- 
critical use of texts, notably in his use of the 
speeches of I Yin from the Book of History 
and in his acceptance of the antiquity of the 
Chou Li, which is not in accord with the 
best Chinese scholarly opinion. He hase 
system of romanization all his own, and at~ 
times his translations do not appear ade- 
quate, as in “the nineteen years of Duke 
Hsi” instead of “the nineteenth year of 
Duke Hsi.”” Many of his quotations have 
never before been translated, which adds 
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to the value of the book; but the English 
might be better. 

Both books, while defective in some 
respects, are worth reading, although Dr. 
Wu makes a larger contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient China. 

A Study of the Student Homes of China 
contains a considerable amount of interest- 
ing material but the method of securing 
material and the use made of it have grave 
defects. The questionnaire method is 
dangerous anywhere, but especially in a 
foreign country where the investigator is 
unfamiliar with the language, where the 
students are writing in a half-acquired 
language foreign to them, and where the 
process is carried out in a hurried visit, with 
no means of a check. The investigation 
was limited to students, and Chinese 
students will notoriously answer what they 
think is wanted and what will give them the 
greatest amount of “‘face.”” Moreover, the 
material was collected almost entirely from 
mission schools, which are not typical. 
They contain generally two classes of 
students—those from rich, non-Christian 
homes, and poor Christians to whom the 
mission gives an education. This is not 
shown in the tables. On the one hand, a 
trousseau is described which could only be 
afforded by a very wealthy family. On the 
other hand, a statement is made that most 
Chinese cannot afford meat, which is cer- 
tainly not true of families which can afford 
to educate their children from their own 
resources. China is an enormous country, 
in which economic conditions vary con- 
siderably. While the book has a table 
showing that most of the replies came from 
the southeast of China, the later tables 
giving the economic material do not indi- 
cate where it was collected. The question- 
naire seems very sensible, but the impor- 
tance of the results is vitiated by the defects 
which have been mentioned. 

An introductory note says that the 
material was collected as a basis for a course 
in home economics in Yenching University. 
Incidentally, this institution is in Peiping, 
@ thousand miles away from the district 
from which most of the material was 
gathered. It is hard to imagine any one 
telling Chinese students, as information, 
such obvious facts as that the Chinese wear 


padded clothes in winter, do not drink milk, 
and do not have modern plumbing in their 
homes. Some questions which ought to 
have been asked were omitted, doubtless 
because of the author’s unfamiliarity with 
the situation. 

For all these reasons, the book is un- 
reliable in many respects, and does not add 
anything to what we already know about 
China. Nevertheless, it will give a good 
deal of information to American readers un- 
familiar with China, and if it stimulates the 
Chinese to make adequate investigations 
and to give instruction in such subjects as 
the prevention of disease in their schools, 
and arouses interest in home economics, 
the investigation was well worth making. 

J. K. 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wo Cuao-Kwane. The International As- 
pect of the Missionary Movement in China. 
Pp. ix, 285. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930. $2.50. 

This little volume, a doctoral disserta- 
tion, endeavors to describe the rights that 
Christian missionaries and their converts 
enjoy in China under the treaties with for- 
eign powers, to survey historically the 
international difficulties in which Christian 
missions have involved China, to recount 
the main outlines of the recent anti-Chris- 
tian movement, and to give the reasons for 
the antipathy of so many Chinese to the 
missionary. The avthor obviously shares 
the irritation of many of his fellow country- 
men against the missionary. In his con- 
struction of the rights of missionaries he 
tends to be very strict and to grant only 
what is unmistakably guaranteed by the 
treaties, and he seems to view with sym- 
pathy many of the criticisms of the mis- 
sionary. However, he attempts to be 
objective: he gives many quotations which 
help to put the missionary enterprise in a 
favorable light, and he does not indulge in 
vituperation. The book is based almost 
entirely upon published material which is 
already familiar to specialists, and hence 
makes no important contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject. It does, how- 
ever, collect the material in convenient 
form and gives a Chinese reaction to it. 

Yale University K. S. LarourEtrTEe 
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The Temples of Anking 
and Their Cults. Pp. 168. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1930. 


This study does much to clarify for the 
Western reader the obscurities that stil! un- 
fortunately surround the worship in Chinese 
temples, answering many of the questions 
that the occidental observer wishes to have 
answered. Instead of compiling one more 
treatise on comparative religions, of which 
we already have more than enough, Dr. 
Shryock made a first-hand study of the 
temples and the religious ceremonies of the 
locality in which he lived—a practice that 
might well have been followed by mission- 
aries and others in the past, and can be 
followed profitably for other localities in the 
future. The author found one hundred and 
twenty-five temples in Anking, the names 
of which he lists in the Appendix, and many 
of which he describes in detail. He does 
well to abandon the traditional threefold 
classification of Chinese places of worship 
as Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist. He 
classifies them far more logically as, (1) 
Ancestral temples, (2) Temples in Honor of 
Famous Men, (8) State Temples, (4) Bud- 
dhist, (5) Taoist, (6) Individual Cults. The 
author himself witnessed most of the cere- 
monies which he describes, obtaining in- 
formation from the devotees, with whom he 
seems to have been on the friendly terms 

‘that alone make possible a free exchange of 
views. He did, furthermore, what most 
Western writers have failed to do—drew 
heavily on the wealth of material in local 
gazetteers in order to picture the shrines in 
their historical setting or trace the develop- 
ment of a given cult through the centuries. 
An English translation of the table of con- 
tents of a typical gazetteer is given in the 
Appendix. This study has the coherence 
which comes only from independent think- 
ing and reliance on personal observation. 
The advance sheets in the hands of the 
reviewer are marred in places by misprints 
and inconsistent romanization, which it is 
hoped may be corrected in the final print- 
ing. 

Artur W. HumMe. 
Division of Chinese Literature, 

Library of Congress 
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Connuirre, J. B. Problems on the Pavifie, 
1929. Pp. xv, 697. Chicago: Unives 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. $5.00, 
This volume of nearly seven hundred 

pages is the record of the Proceedings of the 

Third Biennial Conference of the Institut 

of Pacific Relations, held at Kyoto, Japan, 

in October, 1929. The book is divided ints 
three parts: (I) Summary of Round-Table 

Discussions; (II) Documents; (III) Ap 

pendixes. The subjects discussed at the 

round-tables were: The Machine Age and 

Traditional Culture; Food and Population 

in the Pacific; Industrialization im the 

Pacific Countries; China’s Foreign Rela: 

tions—Extraterritoriality; China’s Foreign 

Relations—Concessions and Settlements; 

The Financial Reconstruction of China; 

The Problems of Manchuria; and Diplo 

matic relations in the Pacific. These dis 

cussions, in which the members of the eight 
national groups represented acted and re- 
acted upon each other, formed the most 
vital feature of the conference. Those 
wishing to gain a comprehensive insight 

into the conditions and, equally as im- 

portant, the states of mind touching the 

problems of the Pacific area—an insight 
from all the angles involved—will find this 
symposium, because of the comparative 
absence of personal bias, more valuable 
than most books on the subject written by 
individual authorities. The cumulative 
impression is that the conference was & 
serious attempt to meet delicate and highly 
charged questions through a scientific and 
codperative approach. Dr. Condliffe, the 
research secretary of the Institute, has 
done a careful and painstaking piece of 
work. 

James WELDON JOHNSON 
New York 


Georce H. The Pacific Area 
(vol. xii). Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1929. $2.00. 

The international situation in the Pacifie 
area has changed so materially within the 
past decade that a new examination of the 
situation is timely and needed. Such 8 
contribution is made by Professor Blakes- 
lee, who presents an authoritative discus 
sion of the international issues now awaiting 
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settlement which threaten the peace of the 
Far East and involve claims by different 
powers based upon different fundamental 
concepts and principles. The Nationalist 
Government in China is seen demanding a 
general revision of restrictive treaties and, 
in cases of refusal, deliberately abrogating 
treaties which are about to expire. Tariff 
autonomy is almost achieved, Japan being 
the only power which has not acquiesced 
in the Chinese insistence upon control. 
Extraterritoriality is weakening, but the 
principal powers have refused to relinquish 
all such privileges until more evidence is 
presented of China’s willingness and ability 
to afford adequate protection for foreign 
interests. The United States and Great 
Britain appear to be pursuing policies of 
conciliation and friendship, while Japan 
vacillates from extreme to extreme. With- 
in a few years Russian prestige in China 
slumps and disappears, but in Manchuria 
the Soviet continues to contest with Japan 
and China the question of control. The 
problems of the disposition of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the situation created 
by Japanese expansion of the South 
Manchuria Railway zone are among the 
most serious in the Far East and are ad- 
mirably reviewed. Japan’s effort to de- 
velop profitable commercial relations with 
Russia while making a cetermined at- 
tempt to prevent the infiltration of com- 
munistic doctrines is displayed, as is Japa- 
nese resentment toward the United States 
concerning our immigration policy; but in 
the latter instance much more material of a 
significant nature could have been included 
to properly portray the actual state of 
opinion, official and popular, in Japan. 
Treaties and organizations existing for the 
preservation of peace in the Pacific are 
described, and the suggestion is made that 
the Four Power Pact be extended to include 
all countries of this region, especially China, 
so that every international dispute, failing 
diplomatic settlement, would be referred to 
a conference for consideration and adjust- 
ment. A comprehensive Appendix con- 
tains documents illustrative of the problems 
and policies outlined above. 
W. GopsHALL 
Union College 


Torcasnerr, Borts P. The Mineral In- 
dustry of the Far East. Pp. 512. Shang- 
hai: The Chali Company, 1930. 

This is an up-to-date and comprehensive 
report on the mineral resources and in- 
dustries of China, Japan, the Russian Far 
East, the Philippines, and Indo-China. 
Mr. Torgasheff was formerly Commercial 
Attaché in the Russian Legation in Peking 
and has lived in the Far East for many 
years. The book is especially valuable for 
its statistics of production and for its de- 
tailed information on mineral occurrences. 
Most of the book deals with the metals, 
non-metals, and fuels of the Far East, of 
which some sixty are discussed in detail. 
There is also a section on the resources of 
the various countries. No area appears to 
be conspicuously rich in metallic wealth, 
but there are favorable opportunities for 
mining in the Russian Far East, North 
Manchuria, Korea, and Indo-China. 
Japan is one of the poorest countries, but 
she leads at present in the annual yield per 
square mile. Eastern Asia is well supplied 
with coal, but appears to be distinctly poor 
in iron ore, and no major metallurgical 
developments seem possible. 

Grorce B. Cressey 

Clark University 
Stamp, L. Dupusy. Asia: An Economic 

and Regional Geography. Pp. xx, 616. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

1930. $8.00. 

This book by L. Dudley Stamp is the 
product of a man who has spent, as he him- 
self states in the preface, the best years of 
his life on the Asiatic continent and admits 
that these years have given him only a 
glimpse of many of its parts. His life 
experiences and training, however, qualify 
him for this work to a greater extent, 
probably, than do those of most Occi- 
dentals or even Asiatics. To attempt, 


therefore, to criticize the material is beyond. 


the powers of the reviewer. 

The set-up of the book is splendid. The 
first seven chapters introduce one to the 
continent as a whole and give him a general 


idea of the situation.. This section could. 


be strengthened by the addition of a large 


identification map of Asia, which could be 
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used as well to facilitate a thorough under- 
standing of the regional geography that 
follows. The remaining ten chapters take 
up the regional di,‘sions of Asia in the 
following order: Turkey, Arab Asia, The 
Iranian Plateau, The Indian Empire, 
Ceylon, Southeastern Asia and the East 
Indies, China, The Dead Heart of Asia, The 
Japanese Empire, and Asiatic Russia. 
These latter chapters are enlightening, 
being filled with facts that are for the most 
part well chosen. One can only wish that 
the emphasis placed on the different regions 
wa3a little more evenly distributed. India, 
with 189 pages of text, should certainly not, 
from the standpoint of economics at least, 
have more than three times the space of 
China with 60 pages. Turkey is practically 
given the same emphasis as the Japanese 
Empire. The little island of Ceylon, with 
approximately five million people, is al- 
lowed sixteen pages, while the people of 
Java, almost thirty-seven million in num- 
ber, in 1926, are allotted ten pages. In 
this book the interests of the writer appear 
to have overshadowed a sense of the relative 
importance of regions. 

This interest is shown also in the em- 
phasis given to geology. Chapter two is 
entirely geological and takes up eight pages 
of text, while the world position of Asia, a 
more truly geographic subject, is described 
in two and a half pages. Almost every 
region contains a geological summary of 
quite some length, the one on India cover- 
ing two pages, or approximately one per 
cent of the space allowed. In comparison, 
industrial India is discussed in fourteen 
lines. In the field of economic geography, 
industry in India is worth much more than 
the space allotted to it and is worthy of 
greater emphasis than is geology. The 
same criticism applies to the China section 
of the book. Chinese history is likewise 
overemphasized, while the great cities of 
Shanghai and Chengtu, to mention only 
.two, are but briefly discussed. 

The book presents a descriptive study of 
Asia and brings to the reader a wealth of 
information in many fields, such as geology, 
climatology, physiography, history, agri- 
culture, race, religion, and so forth. It 
contains, therefore, the material necessary 
for a sound background of the Asiatic 


situation. In interpretation of relation. 
ship, the essence of geography, however, 
the book is lacking. 

Without a doubt it is a valuable contr. 
bution to the study of Asia as carried on jn 
colleges and universities and brings te 
gether material that otherwise would he 
widely scattered; thus its high merit agg 
text or reference book, especially the latter, 
is unquestioned. It is, in fact, the most 
important textbook on Asiatic geography 
in print. Every student of Asiatic affairs 
should consult its pages. It is a timely 
publication because Asia as a continent hag 
been neglected by geographers. 

Henry F. James 

University of Pennsylvania 


Buxton, L. H. Dupiey, and Kenprew, 
W. C. China, the Land and the People: 
A Human Geography. Pp. 316. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929. 
This book has an unusual organization. 
It is really a series of essays rather than an 
entity in which the different chapters are 
interrelated. The arrangement of these 
essays follows no particular sequence 
In fact, chapters eleven and twelve, on the 
General Conformation and Topography of 
China and Its Dependencies, chapter thir- 
teen, on the Structure and History of the 
Great Land Formations, and chapter four- 
teen, on Climate, would be more useful if 
placed at the beginning of the book, for 
then the reader would have a more complete 
background from which to understand the 
interpretative human geography of the 
other chapters. The material of the in- 
troductory chapter could be effectively 
combined with that of chapters eleven and 
twelve, thus avoiding unnecessary repeti- 
tion, since all three locate and describe the 
regional physiography of China. Such an 
organization would serve, moreover, to 
make the maps now associated with chapter 
one more accessible; especially Map J, 
page 3, a Topographical Map of Tibet, and 
Maps II and III, page 7, Topographical 
Maps of Sinkiang and Mongolia. These 
maps as topographical charts are unsatis- 
factory, being mere sketches on so small a 
scale and consequently so overcrowded that 
they are almost impossible of interpreta- 
tion. Map 16, the Orography of the Far 
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East, is more satisfactory, although it is 
misnamed, for it contains no part of the 
Japanese Empire except Korea. Single 
orographical maps of each of the provinces 
—Tibet, Sinkiang, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and China proper—on the same scale as 
Map 16 would have added greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. 

In this volume there is a wide range of 
material. Chapters two and three con- 
sider the Natural History of China in three 
sections, ancient, modern flora and fauna, 
and man. Chapters four, five, six, seven, 
and eight discuss the agriculture. This 
section is fairly complete, considering such 
topics as general agriculture, methods, 
domestic animals, poultry, chief food 
plants, leguminous plants, tea, tropical 
plants and fruit trees, narcotics and medi- 
cines, and the textile industries. Trade 
Routes and Their Relation to Industry and 
Commerce, developing such subjects as 
roads, railways, and waterways, make up 
chapter nine, while chapter ten is a philo- 
sophical discussion of the Geographical 
Aspects of Chinese Culture. 

There is a worthy attempt all through the 
book to develop the idea of relationships, 
the association of man and his environment, 
but the book covers such a wide time-span, 
from the early geological man to present 
day Homo sapiens, that little more than the 
briefest discussion of many of these stages 
of the evolution of the Chinese man is 
possible. Still less is it possible to include 
much of the environmental association. 
Wide also is the range among other subjects 
—race, religion, language, government, and 
so forth—any one of which is important 
enough to warrant a book by itself. 

As a series of essays outlining in skeleton 
form the racial, political, religious, geo- 
logical, plant, and animal geography, this 
book is most interesting. Its greatest 
contribution to the field of geography is in 
bringing together materials on physiog- 
raphy, geolcgy, agriculture, and climate, 
in generous amounts and from widely 
scattered sources. The chapters on agri- 
culture and climate are especially impor- 
tant for their basis on first-hand obser- 
vation. The author has the geographical 
vision, which, however, he has allowed 
too wide a range. This book, written in a 


pleasing style, is far above the average of 
the numerous ones on China which are 
flooding the world’s markets today. It 
will, without doubt, increase the under- 


standing of the background that is funda- 


mental to a clear comprehension of the 
complex Chinese situation. 
Henry F. James 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bet, Cuaries. The People of Tibet. 
Pp. xix, 318. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928. 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
justice to this admirable description of the 
people of Tibet, written by a man who 
resided there for many years and who could 
speak to the Tibetans in their own language. 
It is delightfully done, and the many il- 
lustrations add to our appreciation of the 
author’s sympathetic understanding. 

Sir Charles is modest, and does not claim 
to present all sides of the domestic life of 
the Tibetans. Nevertheless the book con- 
tains a large amount of material which 
gives what appears to be a complete picture 
of Tibetan life. After a short account of 
the geography and the history of the 
country, the various classes of Tibetan 
society are described—the shepherds and 
herdsmen, the peasants, the nobility, the 
tradesmen, and even the beggars and the 
robbers. Several chapters are devoted to 
the position of women, and others to 
marriage and the life of the children. 
Ceremonials, games, and burial rites are 
also described. In general the descriptions 
are limited to central Tibet, but they give a 
surprisingly detailed cross-section of Ti- 
betan society, unprejudiced by opposing 
cultural or religious points of view. Reli- 
gion is one of the subjects not fully treated 
in the book, but many religious observances 
are mentioned or described. It is a great 
pleasure to read this book, which is fully up 
to the high standard of the Clarendon Press. 

J. K. Saryock 

University of Pennsylvania 


LattimorgE, Owen. The Desert Road to 
Turkestan. Pp. 373. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1929. $4.00. 
This is an exceedingly well-written 

account of a caravan journey from Kuei- 
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hua in Northern China to Ku Cheng-tze in 
Turkestan over what is probably one of the 
most ancient of the caravan routes, but 
recently rediscovered. The journey began 
in the midst of the civil disturbances of 1925 
in China and there is an interesting account 
of their repercussions in the border country 
of Mongolia. The author also describes 
and analyzes the slow but steady advance 
of Chinese agriculture into the domain of 
the Mongol nomads. 

Mr. Lattimore has done a scholarly piece 
of work in indicating the previous literature 
on the most significant regions and peoples 
he encountered, and in analyzing it in 
terras of recent happenings and discoveries. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
book is the skillfully-woven-in description 
of the intimate life of the caravan. ‘The 
writer exhibits a fine sense of proportion in 
his inclusion of petty incident to instill 


atmosphere. 
Lester E. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Iypia. Pp. xix, 288. London: The Times 
Publishing Company, 1930. 7s. 6d. 
The Special India Number of The Times 

of February 18, 1930, has been produced in 

book form. The chapters have been 
written by authorities, but they lack the 
uniformity and the proportion of a work 
written or carefully edited by some one 

person. Nevertheless the volume is a 

valuable and interesting presentation of the 

British case for India. In the opening 

paragraph of the first chapter the statement 

is made that “‘on the horizon stands the 
goal, at first scarcely imagined, but now 
clearly outlined”; but the reader does not 
receive enlightenment as to just what is the 
goal so clearly outlined. It is conceded 
that commerce is not the sole motive of the 

British in India and pride is expressed that 

an Indian personnel mans the vast system 

of administration which has been erected. 

The Parliamentary Statutory Commission 

was created in 1927 in such a manner as to 

give some hope of an agreed report which 
would be acceptable to Parliament, and its 
fundamental purpose was investigation 
rather than constitution-making. In de- 
scribmg the relationship between the 
Indian States and the Crown, the statement 


is made that “‘all alike are distinguished fog 
their services to the Empire in its times of 
need . . . and for their passionate loyalty 
and devotion to the Throne and Person of 
his Majesty the King-Emperor”’; but there 
is no intimation of the possibility that this 
devotion and loyalty is inspired by the very 
material appreciation of British support im 
the maintenance of these princes. The 
Nationalist Movement, surely one of the 
most conspicuous of Indian activities, i 
discussed and dismissed in two and one-half 
pages, comprising one chapter. 

Part II is devoted to government and 
finance. Up to 1909 the government was 
a sort of civil autocracy controlled from 
London. No means were provided for 
representing Indian opinion effectively, 
despite, the native councils which “were so 
composed as to furnish majorities on which 
the Government could rely.” The Minto 
Morley reforms, 1910-1918, were planned 
to bring some Indian members into the 
executive and legislative departments, but 
the Government remained entirely free 
from responsibility to the councils. In 
1919, reformers sought to get Indians into 
office so that they might share the criticism 
directed against the British, but it was 
thought necessary to advance slowly and 
cautiously. Accordingly a new device was 
created wherein the business of administra- 
tion was divided. Education, agriculture, 
public health, public works, and local 
authorities were made over to Indian 
ministers responsible to the councils with 
elected Indian majorities. Police, justice 
and prisons, revenue, canals, and (in most 
places) forests were left in the official hands 
of the Governor in Council, responsible 
through the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, and through him to the 
British electorate. A degree of unity was 
to be attained by leaving all ministers 
dependent upon the Governor in Council for 
their allotment of funds and control of 
public servants, and by having the Gover- 
nor in Council dependent upon the Legis 
lature for his budget and legislation. The 
consequence has been to place the Gover- 
nor-General and his Government face to 
face with a strong Indian elected majority 
in the Assembly, with the risk of being 
defeated whenever a gust of national of 
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racial feeling swept through the body. 
British opinion is that the constitutional 
mechanism of the Central Government is 
obviously faulty and needs to be recon- 
structed. Indian financial administration 
has been a process of slow, progressive 
decentralization, with the Central Govern- 
ment still responsible for control of the note 
issue, the management of the currency and 
resource operations, the maintenance of 
exchange, and remittances to London, and 
for complete control of all Government 


balances. 

Part ITI, the defense forces, describes the 
heterogeneous composition of the Indian 
army, the little-heard-of Royal Indian 
Marine, and the Royal Air Force. The 
last-named organization is useful in dealing 
with tribal disturbances on the Northwest 
Frontier and in aiding the civil authorities 
in exerting a more effective control in that 
region. Lying on the Imperial air route to 
Australia, India forms a vital link in the 
chain of Imperial communications. 

Parts IV to XI are devoted respectively 
to Administrative Services, the Peoples of 
India, the Indian Peninsula, the Monu- 
ments of India, Railways and Roads, 
Empire Communications, Trade and In- 
dustry, and Sport, affording a comprehen- 
sive though not exhaustive survey. 

W. Leon GopsHALL 

Union College 


Scumitt, Bernavotte E. The Coming of 
the War, 1914. 2 Vols. Pp. 589, 515. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
$10.00. 

This is the long-expected work on the 
outbreak of the World War by the Ameri- 
ean chief of the salvaging camp. And it 
has turned out to be just what any sensible 
person would have expected it to be. It is 
a combination of a vindication of Schmitt’s 
prophecy of January, 1914, that Germany 
was about to launch a world war, with the 
anti-German polemics of Richard Grelling, 
Heinrich Kanner, Eugen Fischer, R. W. 
Seton-Watson, et al. There is not a propo- 
sition ora conclusion in Schmitt’s work which 
is not embodied in these renegade classics. 

But the basic dogmas, which the author 
has derived in part from his own precon- 
ceptions and in part from European reén- 


forcement, are embellished by the most 


imposing collection of footnotes that has yet 
graced a manual on war guilt. These are 
designed to give the impression of profound 
research and impartial conclusions, but the 
volumes will deceive no person at all expert 
in the field. 

The chief emotional overtone of the book 
is a frantic desire to restore the reputation 
of Sir Edward Grey as an immaculate and 
long-suffering pacifist. Grey’s status has 
suffered vastly of late, not only as a result 
of war guilt studies in general but from 
Lord Morley’s Memorandum on the British 
Cabinet in 1914 in particular. Schmitt has 
tried his best to patch up this badly moth- 
eaten Grey legend, but with no substantial 
success. 

The book cannot be regarded as in any 
way a serious effort to get at the facts 
relative to the coming of the calamity of 
1914. Schmitt persists in repeating sol- 
emnly myths which have long since been 
completely exploded by Professor Fay and 
others, such as the Kanner myth of a 
Moltke-Conrad plot in 1908-1909; the Pact 
of Konopischt of 1914; the German re- 
sponsibility for Austrian policy in the 
summer of 1914; the irrelevance of the 
priority of the Russian General mobiliza- 
tion; and the like. He evidently presumes 
that the readers have not consulted and will 
not consult Fay’s volumes. 

Not only is the book vitiated by the 
powerful and rigid biases of the author; 
it is also defective even in the details of 
technical scholarship. Schmitt proudly 
declares that he will not trust any earlier 
authorized translations of the documents. 
He will do his own translating. This has 
been a great help to his efforts. Looking 
over some 130 documents bearing on 
German-Austrian relations in 1914, we find 
no less than one hundred palpable mis- 
translations and distortions, disagreeable or 
embarrassing words often being left out 
altogether. These mistakes of rendition 
almost invariably make the German- 
Austrian policy of 1914 seem more drastic 
than it really was. Further, there are 
innumerable examples of logical confusion 
and contradiction produced by the diffi- 
culties inherent in fitting stubborn facts 


into a prearranged system of thought. 
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Revisionist scholars will inevitably 
slaughter the book, but for a time it will 
afford acute delight to the salvagers, such as 
Professors Seymour and Slosson and Dr. 
Florinsky. Indeed, Florinsky’s boss, Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, has already pro- 
nounced the work “‘an epochal and authori- 
tative study.” 

Harry Eimer Barnes 

New School for Social Research 


Wricut, Quincy. Mandates Under the 
League of Nations. Pp. xvi, 726. Chi- 
eago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
$6.00. 

This is a masterly presentation of the 
subject, the mature result of long study and 
first-hand investigation, at once the most 
able and the best written account in any 
language, and a distinct triumph for Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

The nearly six hundred pages of text are 
divided into four parts. The first consists 
of an exposition of the development of the 
mandate system, the second contains a 
survey of its organization, the third a 
consideration of its legal aspects, and the 
fourth reflections on its value. 

Trusteeship, tutelage, and international 
control were by no means new concepts 
evolved at Versailles—all had been given 
actual trial with a considerable degree of 
success in the past and were eagerly seized 
upon and combined by allied statesmen 
seeking the most graceful means of ex- 
trication from an embarrassing politica! 
dilemma arising out of the existence of the 
secret treaties of war days. 

The general outlines of the system, with 
leading réles assigned to the League Council 
and the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
were worked out at the time, and details 
have gradually taken shape through the 
practical experience of a decade. 

The utmost confusion has prevailed 
among jurists seeking to expound the legal 
basis of this status new to international law, 
and order has not yet developed out of 
chaos. Thus, ten theories of the location 
of sovereignty have arisen, and the view 
that it rests in the League, today held by 
the Jargest number of authorities, has by no 
means been universally accepted. 

The system has amply justified its 


existence from all angles, raising the inte. 
esting question of whether or not it may 
mark the beginning of a turning away from 
the time-honored conception of exclusive 
territorial sovereignty. 

The Appendix contains Articles 22 and 9g 
of the League Covenant, the chief dog. 
ments dealing with each mandated ter. 
tory, and statistics on their area, population 
trade, railroads, financial condition, and 
economic development, as well as three 
maps. The exhaustive bibliography, the 
Table of Cases, and the Index, are modelsof 
their kinds. 

With its general excellence, Professgy 
Quigley’s treatise at once becomes the 
standard work in the field. It is to he 
hoped that translations will follow 
promptly. 

JoserH RaGatz 

George Washington University 


More, Ramsay. How Britain Is Governed, 
Pp. xi, 333. New York: Richard R 
Smith, 1930. $4.00. 

Ramsay Muir has a_ well-established 
reputation as a political scientist, which on 
the whole is well sustained in this present 
volume. He has written out of a long 
experience and has given of his best, ab 
though at times he writes as a propagandist, 
especially when treating of proportional 
representation, which he regards as the cure 
for the breakdown of the two Houses of 
Parliament. After calling attention to the 
fact that the nineteenth century was 8 
period of constitutional and political 
change, he challenges the assertion so often 
made that the work is now complete and 
that this century will be a period of social 
and economic change. True social and 
economic questions command a great deal 
of attention, but electoral methods, in Mr. 
Muir’s opinion, will have to be radically 
changed; the House of Commons, whose 
incapacity is increasing, will have to be 
reorganized; likewise, “‘the overgrown” and 
“impotent” House of Lords. These ends 
and the breaking down of servile adherence 
to party obligations and the breaking of 
the strangle hold of the Cabinet will, m 
his view, be brought about through the 
agency of proportional representation, 
which, in his judgment, alone is ‘“‘the basis 
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of the security and of free and responsible 


criticism. 

. Clearly and concisely he shows how 
bureaucracy is growing in power; how 
cabinet control is rapidly developing; how 
the prestige of Parliament is steadily de- 
clining; how there is a general indifference 
to politics; how party discipline is ever 
becoming more rigid and outside interests 
are exerting an ever increasing influence. 
Much of this has likewise been said of the 
American system, and Mr. Muir’s language 
has a familiar sound. He does not write, 
however, as a carping critic, but as a sincere 
lover of his country who wants to see its 
governmental system improved in the 
interest of the country. 

He shows that no small part of the 
strength of bureaucracy is of course due to 
the enormous growth of governmental 
functions during the last hundred years, 
and that there is no prospect of any let-up, 
for the demand for governmental activity 


‘and controls keeps on growing. Parlia- 


ment, he contends, must resume its policy- 
determining functions if the power of the 
bureaucracy is to be curtailed and guided in 
the interest of the general public. He 
maintains that the forces that move and 
guide public opinion are not so healthy as 
they might be, and its formation and ex- 
pression are not so free as they ought to be, 
as they are too much under the control of 
wealth. He freely and frankly discusses 
the power of the press as represented by 
Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook, 
and the new and immeasurably greater 
power of influencing public opinion through 
broadcasting. 

Not the least praiseworthy features of 
the book are its readableness and its fair- 
ness. 

Cuinton Rocrers Wooprurr 

Philadelphia 
Supree, Lester Burret. Recent Amer- 

ican History. Pp. xi, 590. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1930. $3.75. 

Mr. Shippee’s book is one of the four or 
five college texts in which, since the close of 
the Werld War, an attempt has been male 
to present the history of the United States 
during the last half century or so. Like the 
other authors of such books, he recognizes, 


the difficulty of making an adequate syn- 
thesis while the facts are still vibrant with 
life and while the sources are still largely 
unavailable or undigested. He published 
his original edition six years ago, and in his 
new revised edition he appears to see no 
reason for any considerable change in the 
proportions of his story before 1919, the 
first 490 pages of the new edition being 
nearly identical with those of the first im- 
pression. He has rewritten the postwar 
chapters and has added about thirty-five 
pages to cover the years that have elapsed 
since he first went to press. The book has 
been and will remain a convenient and 
sensible guide to the history of the most 
difficult period in American life. 
Freperic L. Paxson 
University of Wisconsin 


Seymour, Frora Warren. The Story of 
the Red Man. Pp. xi, 421. New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company, 1929. 
$5.00. 


The Story of the Red Man is written in the 
recent tradition of popularized fiction and 
biography. It is based upon an imposing 
amount of careful research and a well- 
digested body of difficult, often contra- 
dictory and obscure, source material. Miss 
Seymour tells with vividness, vigor, humor, 
and a certain amount of romantic phrasing, 
a simple, swift-moving story, full of incident 
and pictures. She has skillfully woven the 
personalities of famous Indian warriors and 
the generals who opposed them into sound 
reflections upon the aims and the attitudes 
of the various groups of Indians and colo- 
nists. She has ransacked her sources for 
parable and quotation in which to sum up 
a historic controversy. It is a sane, gay, 
trustworthy book for the layman—not, as 
its title claims, “‘the story of the red man,” 
but rather the story of the red man’s 
offensive and defensive dealings with the 
white man. Although Miss Seymour has 
a solid appreciation of the cultural and 
linguistic differences among the many 
Indian tribes, these are not her concern. 
She is not specifically interested in the 
civilization of the Indian, but only with the 
interplay, in rather broad outlines, between 
the exponents of that civilization and our 
own. It is an excellent book for quick 
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pleasant reading by the curious but not too 
academic-minded, or for supplementary 
reading for young students of American 
history. A more profound, better-docu- 
mented, and more thought-provoking treat- 
ment of the same subject can be found in 
W. C, MacLeod’s American Indian 
Frontier.” 
Marcaret Meap 

The American Museum of Natural 
History 
Ciarx, Victor §S., et al. Porto Rico and 

Its Problems. Pp. xxxv, 707. Washing- 

ton: The Brookings Institution, 1930. 

$5.00. 

Groups of Porto Rican citizens believed 
that a scientific survey of the island’s 
economic situation might assist in the 
solution of their problems. The Brookings 
Institution, at the suggestion of the Social 
Science Research Council, undertook the 
survey. The Director was Dr. Victor 5S. 
Clark, well-known author of History of 
American Manufacturers; he was assisted in 
the investigation and in the preparation of 
the book by a considerable staff of experts. 

The result is a more or less exhaustive 
collection of information concerning the 
economic and other life of Porto Rico, 
supplemented by appendices and prefaced 
by a summary and a list of clear-cut 
recommendations for the betterment of 
Porto Rican business, government, educa- 
tion, and health. The authors have 
utilized materials gathered on the island 
and have also drawn freely upon already 
printed information, as indicated in foot- 
note citation of sources. Manufactures, 
agriculture, public finance, foreign trade, 
and other similar topics are covered fully, 
and the study of these provides the basis 
fora tabular list of economic, governmental, 
and general social reforms considered 
necessary or advisable. 

Perhaps by the very nature of the in- 
vestigation, involving the collaboration of 
many persons, the book falls short of com- 
pletely logical organization and of unity, 
although the summaries do much to draw it 
together. 

One of the interesting theoretical opinions 
expressed in the book is that the survey 
tends to bear out the Malthusian doctrine. 
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The facts no doubt do tend to support such 
a concept in this particular case if applied 
over a limited time period. However, the 
question may be raised whether the very 
assumption by the authors that conditiong 
may be improved by following their 
recommendations and without the well. 
known Malthusian checks, such as war, 
pestilence, and birth control, does not im. 
validate the applicability of the theory to 
the present analysis. If deliberate efforts 
of a constructive nature can multiply the 
production of commodities and services and 
bring about a higher standard of living, and 
can take care of an increasing population, 
this hardly squares with the Malthusian 
idea. 

A further opinion of interest is that under 
the rule of the United States the island has 
prospered economically and has experienced 
social betterment, as in health, highways, 
and the like, although the improvement has 
been less marked in the last few years.. 
To one who has given attention to the 
American colonial system in general, this 
opinion is likely to coincide with general 
conclusions reached concerning that system. 
There can be little doubt that the territorial 
possessions of the United States have bene- 
fited in many ways by such possession, 
regardless of whatever feelings their peoples 
may have had with regard to political 
independence. The present work also 
emphasizes the large and far-reaching in- 
fluence of the inflow of American capital 
into Porto Rico. If, however, one is dis- 
posed to believe that the American colonies, 
especially in contrast to those of certain 
other powers, have been in the main of very 
little economic benefit to the “mother 
country,” but rather a Government ex- 
pense, his opinion is likely to be confirmed 
by reading this volume. It is true that the 
agricultural and other industries of Porto 
Rico and other American possessions have 
grown since the dates of acquisition and 
have provided places for investment of 
American capital; it is also true that the 
commerce of the colonies, in general and 
with the United States, has expanded. 
But these developments in perspective 
appear small when compared with, say, 
those of the British Empire, and Porto 
Rico is no exception to this generalization. 
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The book is of value perhaps mainly 
because it represents something never 
before undertaken in quite this form. 
More limited surveys have been made of 
small areas, and conclusions and recom- 
mendations have been based upon them; 
but there has probably not been previously 
any such complete and thorough investiga- 
tion of all of the economic and other social 
conditions of a country as a whole. Even 
though the book is a compilation of facts 
and despite some lack of unity in its organi- 
gation, it cannot be looked upon as a mere 
compendium or handbook, since it is 
written with a sympathetic familiarity with 
the life of this little country, and since it 
involves both a critical and an appraising 
analysis and a large number of incisive 
recommendations for the solution of the 
problems which brought about the investi- 


gation. 
JoHN DoNALDSON 
The George Washington University 


Morison, Exsor. Builders of the 
Bay Colony. Pp. xiv, 365. Cambridge: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. $5.00. 
Much has been written about the Puri- 

tan, but seldom has an author been so 

successful in his interpretation of this much 
talked-of class. Mr. Morison is not partic- 
ularly in sympathy with certain phases of 

Puritanism, but he understands and re- 

spects that group that built Massachusetts. 

In a series of eleven biographical essays he 

portrays the Puritan character and de- 

scribes Massachusetts in the years of its 
founding. Some of his subjects, like John 

Winthrop, John Eliot, and Mistress Ann 

Bradstreet, are old familiar figures; but 

Master John White, Master Thomas 

Shepard, John Hull, John Winthrop, Jr., 

Dunster, Ward and Child are less well- 

known. 

These sketches are valuable as clever and 
penetrating studies of the thoughts and 
actions of the Puritans, but they contain 
much more. Many details of the manner 
of life of these early colonists are included 
and the contributions to our knowledge of 
early economic enterprise are noteworthy. 
The chapters on John Hull, Goldsmith, and 
John Winthrop, Jr., should have the atten- 
tion of all interested in the origin of colonial 


industry. Interesting information on the 
origin of New England educational and 
professional life, as well as data on the first 
cultural advances, is here set forth, and the 
Puritan as a politician figures prominently. 
The author’s literary ability is not the least 
of the factors which make his work a 
notable book and an invitation for further 
research into the thoughts and acts of 
colonists in other regions. 
Roy F. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Kuznets, Suuon S. Secular Movements in 
Production and Prices. Pp. 536. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 
$3.50. 

Of great interest to the student of dy- 
namic economics is this latest work of Dr. 
Simon Kuznets. His essay is primarily a 
study of the nature of the long-time move- 
ments in production and prices. The 
fullest use is made of available statistical 
material. The data are not exclusively 
from the United States but are drawn from 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and 
France, as well. Some sixty different series 
representing industrial production and 
about thirty-five price series are presented 
and analyzed. An attempt is made to 
establish some uniformly observed char- 
acteristics of secular movements. The 
extent of the influence of the secular move- 
ment upon cyclical fluctuations is examined, 
and the resulting observations are explained 
in the light of current theories of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Dr. Kuznets recognizes two types of 
long-time movements: (1) primary trends, 
which he describes by means of appropriate 
mathematical curves and (2) secondary 
secular oscillations, which are represented 
by moving averages. The secondary move- 
ments of production series are compared 
with those of the prices for the same prod- 
uct, and their relationships are discussed 
in connection with important economic 
changes that have taken place in the 
industry. 

Although this volume represents the 
fruits of a tremendous amount of very 
technical statistical calculation, technique 
is wisely kept in the background. There is 
a minimum of mathematics to terrify the 
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reader. The statistician, however, will 
find a short chapter on statistical methods 
worthy of his attention. In this, the 
properties of the Gompertz curve are dis- 
cussed and its application to many of the 
economic series justified on theoretical 
grounds. 

The last 205 pages of the book are taken 
up by an Appendix containing the data for 
the various series employed in the study. 
Despite the fact that in many cases these 
series are not brought closer to the present 
than 1913, they will prove of great value to 
the statistician, as this material has not 
been readily available in the past. 

Altogether, this essay is a very interest- 
ing and valuable contribution of a quantita- 
tive economist to the literature of dynamic 
economics. 

The importance of his contribution may 
be judged from the fact that this book was 
awarded the Hart Schaffner and Marx 
prize for the year among Class A (unre- 
stricted) contestants. 

It is written in a readable style and is 
profusely illustrated by charts. 

D. H. Davenport 

Columbia University 


Evans, Grirrita C. Mathematical In- 
troduction to Economics. Pp. xi, 177. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1930. $3.00. 


Professor Evans has here attempted to 
give “‘a short unified account of a sequence 
of economic problems by means of a few 
rather simple mathematical methods.” 
The problems are those that occupy the 
central position in economics and that 
at the same time most readily afford op- 
portunity for mathematical formulation; 
the methods applied are those of the 
calculus. 

The author makes no claim that the 
volume contains significant innovations. 
Rather he has taken the work of such 
pioneers as Cournot, Pareto, and Jevons, 
together with the products of contempo- 
raries such as H. L. Moore, Fisher, Roos, 
Hotelling, and Schultz, in addition to his 
own previously published contributions. 
The synthesis is admirably done. 

The main purpose of the book is splen- 
didly achieved. It introduces the mathe- 
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matically literate economist—or the engi. 
neer or scientist who wishes to understand 
economics—to the application of mathe 
matics to one of the social sciences. Its 
wealth of exercises at the end of each chap. 
ter enables the reader to make his own 
application to specific combinations of 
economic situations. 

The author suggests its use as a third or 
fourth year collegiate text. Far too few of 
our undergraduates majoring in the social, 
sciences are receiving sufficient training int 
mathematics to admit of its wide adoption’ 
by departments of economics. And, alas! 
only the exceptional teacher of the subject 
would dare to venture its adoption. Asa 
text its sole use will probably be in courses 
in applied mathematics or in postgraduate 
instruction. 

FranK ALEXANDER Ross 

Columbia University 


Rosrnson, Louts N., and Stearns, Maung 
E. Ten Thousand Small Loans. Pp. 
159. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1930. $2.00. 

The statistical study of ten thousand 
small loans, presenting facts about borrow- 
ers in two hundred and eleven loan offices 
in one hundred and nine cities of seventeen 
states, shows careful consideration of the 
subject by the authors. 

The experience of Dr. Robinson with the 
Russell Sage Foundation places him in a 
position thoroughly to understand the 
subject which he has so carefully prepared 
in collaboration with Maude E. Stearns. 
It is to be somewhat regretted that so 
much of the information was gathered 
during the years 1922 and 1928, for the 
small loans business has changed con- 
siderably since that time and has made very 
rapid strides forward within the past five 
years. Just how valuable the statistics 
will be or just what they will prove as 
related to the small loans business of today 
is doubtful, but they certainly do present @ 
very realistic account of the borrowers’ 
social and economic status at the time that 
the information was gathered, together 
with the borrowers’ living conditions and 
certain statistics in relation to their homes 
and families, also a very clear description 
of the facts in connection with the making 
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and the paying of the loans. The statis- 
tical tables, which are numerous, are 
clearly described in the text and carefully 
analyzed. 

The work is a distinct addition to the 
limited small loans data available to the 
public at the present time. 

Earu E. Davipson 

Supervisor of Loan Agencies, 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


James, F. Cyrm. The Economics of 
Money, Credit and Banking. Pp. 482. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1930. 
$4.00. 

It is now generally conceded that the 
subject of money, credit, and banking 
constitutes at least one phase of economics 
where intelligent discussion of theoretical 
problems must be preceded by a thorough 
knowledge both of the varied specialized 
institutions which operate in the money 
market and of the technique by which their 
transactions are carried on. In this most 
recent volume on the subject, intended 
evidently for the instruction of the general 
reader and also as an introductory text for 
courses in money and banking, Dr. F. Cyril 
James has kept both elements of this 
problem in mind. While the book is 
primarily concerned with the theoretical 
functions which financial institutions are 
called upon to perform in our economic 
order, these institutions themselves are 
described in terms of their technical opera- 
tions. First among the economic responsi- 
bilities which Dr. James would fasten on 
financial institutions is the stabilization of 
commodity prices. In this position he 
accepts as almost axiomatic the general 
assumptions of quantity theorists which are 
exemplified in the work of Irving Fisher, 
J. M. Keynes, and Gustav Cassel. It is 
possible that these assumptions will not 
appear quite so axiomatic when it is also 
generally recognized by economists that the 
theoretical problems raised by fluctuations 
in commodity prices merit the same tech- 
nical analysis of industrial and commercial 
market operations as is now accorded to 
financial problems. 

W. 

Division of Research and Statistics, 

Federal Reserve Board 


Apams, James Trustow. Our Business 
Civilization. Pp. ix, 306. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni, 1929. $3.00. 

Borsop1, Raupu. This Ugly Civilization. 
Pp. 468. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1929. $3.00. 

Cuase, Stuart. Menand Machines. Pp. 
354. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. $2.50. 

It would be so unfortunate as to deserve 
to be called tragedy if the long tradition of 
economic criticism should die out among 
English-speaking pepples. There has been 
almost no decade since the publication of 
the Wealth of Nations in which some contri- 
bution has not been made to this body of 
literature. Economists are apt to honor 
more effusively their debt to the classic 
line; and yet, now, most of those who are 
interested in the history of ideas are forced 
to admit that there is a debt almost equally 
great—some say greater—to a line of 
dissentients which includes the Utopian 
socialists, of course, but, in another sense, 
also such contrasting figures as Words- 
worth and Cliff-Leslie, or, if you like, 
Kingsley and Ruskin. 

Mostly this has been a literature of 
criticism coming from the hands of those 
who, for various reasons, disliked the 
developing business system or, as Marx 
would say, the culture which it creates. 
Not infrequently it has been crudely stated. 
Even less infrequently it has been rather 
emotional than reasoning. This is perhaps 
why it has tended to produce the gaudy 
architecture of Utopia instead of the honest 
foundation-work necessary for change. 
What vast accomplishments can be credited 
to the Webbs are not to be matched in 
many other instances. The capacity for 
taking pains, the discipline of genuine 
scholarship, is not part, usually, of the 
romantic temperament; nor, it must be ad- 
mitted, of its intention. But the structure 
of our economics has been woven tight and 
strong by infinite labor touched sometimes 
by genius. The classic form to which it 
had attained by the end of the nineteenth 
century seemed to have triumphed over the 
romantic attacks to which it had con- 
tinuously been subjected. Indeed, it had. 
It possessed a chill maiter-of-factness, as 
well as a general interpretation of the 
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functions of enterprise which could recom- 
mend it to the outsider of sense and dis- 
cretion. It seemed, when Marshal! and 
Clark had finished with it, likely to last 
forever. Yet dissent was never altogether 
stilled. And the complete identification of 
economic theory with the going system of 
business was ultimately to prove a fatal 
weakness. For even those not sufficiently 
gifted to elaborate or to express the horror 
with which certain features of industrialism 
filled them, could and did work in practical 
if unostentatious ways for what they called 
reform. And partly for this reason, partly 
because technique itself evolves, industry 
and its businesses did change, leaving the 
classics of economics ever higher and drier 
upon an abandoned eminence. 

The situation now is that there is no 
contemporary orthodoxy. The system of 
our enterprise has no really formidable 
theoretical defenders. How could it have, 
since it changes from within in so revolu- 
tionary a fashion as to make defense some- 
what ridiculous? All this is in spite of a 
vast multiplication of professionals in 
economics, most of whom have abandoned 
theory or even the exploration of method, 
in favor of “practical” work. So much of 
this, however, turns out to be a service of 
business with little or no critical implica- 
tion, that the beginnings of another ro- 
mantic movement in literature is bound to 
be importantly represented in economic 
criticism. Messrs. Chase, Adams, and 
Borsodi are of widely different sorts but it 
seems not too inaccurate to classify them in 
this fashion. It is an old and honorable 
tradition to which they contribute. There 
are many persons today who would rather 
have written Morris’s or Ruskin’s books 
than those of Malthus or Ricardo. But it 
only confuses issues to treat them alike. 
None of these professes to be an economist; 
none of them expects to be taken altogether 
seriously, it may be guessed, in so far as 
what they say implies a policy; none of 
them, in other words, is an expert, dealing 
only with that whereof he knows, and each 
is in deadly dread of misreading evidence. 

One must have more reservation to this 
way of putting it in speaking of Mr. Chase 
than of the others. He is more the realist, 
though, somewhat paradoxically, not less 


the romanticist. He shares with the 
others, however, a violent preconception of 
dislike for contemporary civilization; to 
which statement certain exceptions he 
would make would certainly not alter its 
general truth. Mr. Borsodi lies most 
clearly in the Morris-Bellamy tradition, 
Mr. Adams is a professional historian who, 
having been a business man and done wel] 
by it, has apparently taken a resolution 
similar to that of Joseph Fels, the angel of 
single-taxism, who used to say that he 
intended to spend his fortune tearing down 
the damnable system which had enabled 
him to build it up. There must be this 
difference, however, in the result that Mr, 
Adams finds it pays very well to reside in 
England and to heave his aspersions back 
across the Atlantic. They are well suited 
to a feebly critical laity; the economist will 
find them wanting in that detailed exposure 
which might be expected from a disil- 
lusioned business man. He will, indeed, 
find but little nourishment in any of the 
three but Mr. Chase, who, being by training 
an accountant and by temperament at- 
tracted to quantitative comparison, scores 
very frequently in his critical game. In the 
Saturday Review of Literature for June 21, 
1930, I have gone more at length into 
certain implications of Mr. Borsodi’s 
present book. I prefer here to dwell 
further on the significance of Mr. Chase. 
(The reader will make whatever discount 
he is accustomed to make whenever friend 
writes about friend.) For that his work is 
significant no one can doubt. Within the 
memory of most men living, no writer on 
economic subjects has been able to com- 
mand an audience nearly so big; and cer- 
tainly no contemporary author is to be 
compared with him in this respect. Among 
other Americans, indeed, only two names 
come to mind—Edward Bellamy and 
Henry George. It might be noted that Mr. 
Chase’s descent is from these rather than 
from the more academic and conservative 
line. Evidently, to catch the popular 
imagination—to have, in other words, any 
appreciable effect upon the shaping of 
opinion—he has discovered a_ subject 
matter or a way of expression which makes 
him effective as others are not. 

Is it subject matter? The titles of his 
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books have been these: The Tragedy of 
Waste; Your Money's Worth; Men and 
Machines; Prosperity: Fact or Myth? There 
is a considerable range, it will be seen. 
This is not the restrictiveness of the expert. 
And examination of his books shows some- 
thing less than expert knowledge. What it 
does reveal, however, is a singularly alert 
and fresh analysis—a kind of direct appre- 
hension, which can easily be confused with 
what we call style. He has a superb equip- 
ment of living, colloquial English, of course. 
But it is the coming to the confused facts of 
economic life with naive but penetrating 
questions in his mind and refusing to go on 
until they are answered by the resources of 
amateur research, that wins his audience. 
His wonder is their wonder; his answers are 
what they would have arrived at. His 
reasoning is clear and without sophistica- 
tion; his attitude essentially sound and 
healthy. It can be said, perhaps, that 
there is a lack of gravitas, even of maturity, 
of depth, of the sense of complication which 
torments most of us. His books are not 
modest books. They ring sometimes with 
challenge, demanding answers which per- 
haps do not exist. 

There is all this to be said about him. 
What, it may be asked, has the economist 
to learn so that his audience may be, as 
Professor Patten pleaded that it might be, 
enlarged and genuinely effective. Perhaps 
nothing. What he has may be a gift. 
It may even be the inevitable accompani- 
ment of other qualities economists do not 
want. At any rate, one can hope that he 
may go on and on in our generation, making 
economics come alive to laymen. 

Rexrorp Guy TuGweLL 

Columbia University 


ComMITTEE ON Recent Economic CHANGES 
OF THE PRESIDENT’s CONFERENCE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT. Planning and Control 
of Public Works. Pp. 245. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1930. 

This is the first thorough study of the 
planning and the control of public works 
in the United States. The possibility of 
using public works as a stabilizer of employ- 
ment and industry depends upon the 
understanding of the material here gathered 


by Dr. Leo Wolman of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. He marshals much 
valuable information about the methods of 
the cities, the states and the Federal 
Government. 

The volume of all public work in the 
United States is found to be thirty-five to 
forty per cent of all construction, both 
public and private, during recent years. 
This means $3,500,000,000 per year of 
public works in 1928 and 1929, a sum so 
large both absolutely and in proportion that 
the timing of its expenditure obviously 
might be a major factor in stabilizing 
general business and employment. Espe- 
cially is this apparent when an increase of 
even a small percentage of this sum is 
considered as an increase in consumers’ 
purchasing power during a period of un- 
employment. 

American business and governmental 
planning are definitely aiming at the pre- 
vention of such dangerous heights of busi- 
ness inflation as occurred in 1928 and the 
consequent dangerous fall that necessarily 
followed. Progress in the direction of 
stabilization is now our determined national 
policy, in which President Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, pioneered in 1921. 
Few economists or statesmen oppose the 
policy, but Dr. Wolman shows many 
technical obstacles in the way. These 
obstacles can be removed only after pains- 
taking study of the kind Dr. Wolman has 
made. Just as a bridge cannot be built 
until the strength of the proposed materials 
are known, so a bridge across the present 
abyss of business depression cannot be 
built until the elasticity of public works and 
their administration is known. Of course 
public works are only one of the materials 
needed to build this bridge, but it is en- 
couraging to note that under the leadership 
of President Hoover late in 1929, and as a 
result of his conferences with the governors 
of the states and the leaders of the public 
utility industry, the volume of public 
works and public utilities during the first 
four months of 1930 increased thirty per 
cent over the corresponding period of 1929. 
And at the same time that public works and 
public utilities were increasing, most other 
forms of construction were decreasing. 
This was stabilization. Heretofore it had 
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not been certain that practice could be 
made to correspond with theory. 

The Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment is to be commended for 
initiating this piece of research. The new 
Division of Public Construction of the 
Department of Commerce, especially Dr. 
John M. Gries, Mr. James S. Taylor, and 
Mr. John R. Riggleman, have made note- 
worthy contributions. The Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, from its study 
of the data assembled in this book says: 
“Tf the sources for current information as to 
expenditures for public works and for 
budgeted future projects could be mate- 
rially improved, and if Federal, state and 
municipal authorities were prepared to act 
in concert, as the factors which affect the 
course of economic events indicate an 
approaching depression, the accumulation, 
on a national scale, of even relatively smal! 
and scattered margins of public construc- 
tion which might wisely and with prompt- 
ness be expedited, added to the amount 
of public construction hitherto available 
for acceleration would make up a sum 
ordinarily sufficient to be an appreciable 
factor in restoring reasonable economic 
balance. ... 

“Long-range planning and budgeting 
are necessary if the full value of public 
work as a stabilizing influence is to be 
developed. . . . 

“With a nation-wide improvement, prop- 
erly safeguarded and flexible, in the 
financial and administrative organization 
of government agencies, and with informa- 
tion as to their current operation centrally 
located, a long step will have been taken 
towards the use of public construction as a 


steadying influence.” 
Washington 


Guecrennem, Harry F. The Seven Skies. 
Pp. 216. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1930. $2.50. 

The name Guggenheim is written in 
indelible letters across the annals of Amer- 
ican aviation. The Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aéronautics, 
founded by the father of the author, has 
contributed greatly to the science of aéro- 


Orto T. 


nautics and to the development of com- 
mercial flying through the endowment of 
scientific research and practical experi- 
ments. Mr. Harry Guggenheim, the 
author of The Seven Skies, brings to his 
task his practical experience as a naval 
flier who retired from the service with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander, and as a 
private aviator since that time, as well as 
his wealth of information as president of the 
Guggenheim Fund. His observations are 
therefore doubly valuable. 

The Seven Skies is a collection of eight 
essays, many of which have appeared as 
contributions to various periodicals, where 
they have been of wholesome service to the 
aviation industry by focusing popular 
attention on the progress and the possi- 
bilities of air transportation. Mr. Guggen- 
heim draws his inspiration for the title of 
the volume from the romantic seven seas, 
He borrows this term, used when ocean 
navigation was mysterious and romantic, 
and adapts it for use in connection with the 
newer, more mysterious, and even more 
romantic realm of air navigation. 

The first essay summarizes aéronautic 
development from ancient mythology to the 
Lindbergh flight. It is followed by an 
excellent appreciation and analysis of the 
significance of the flight of Charles A. 
Lindbergh which marks the new epoch in 
aviation. Other interesting and informa- 
tive essays deal with the major problems of 
aviation and the progress of scientific 
research—much of it supported by the 
Guggenheim Fund—in solving these prob- 
lems. Three other essays sketch the 
political, economic, and social] significance 
and discuss the public’s responsibility for 
the future of aviation. 

Mr. Guggenheim’s finger is on the pulse 
of aviation. His experience and position 
make his point of view of great value. 
He is an aviation enthusiast as.a result of 
experience and scientific training, and as 
such is not swept off his feet in exaggerated 
enthusiasm for his hobby. He points with 
pride to the achievements of aviation and 
with confidence to the eventual solution of 
problems which confront the infant in- 
dustry. Perhaps no sentences better re- 
flect the attitude of this well-informed 
advocate of aviation than the following: 
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“ An enterprise may be said to have reached 
a high state of development when people 
ask of it, not ‘What has it accomplished?’ 
but ‘What problems still remain to be 
solved?’ Aviation today is in the latter 


category.” 
G. Lioyp Witson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marsnal, L.C. (Ed.). Industrial Society. 
Vol. i: The Emergence of the Modern 
Order. Pp. xiii, 268. $2.50; Vol. ii: 
Production in the Modern Order. Pp. xix, 
677. $3.50; Vol. iii: The Codrdination of 
Specialists. Pp. xxi, 981. $4.00. Out- 
lines of the Economic Order. Pp. xvi, 468. 
$2.00. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. 

Professor L. C. Marshall’s Industrial 
Society, first published in 1918, has been 
revised and republished in three volumes. 
These readings cover a comprehensive 
range of topics with contributions by lead- 
ing economists, historians, and other social 
scientists. They are logically arranged and 
cross referenced, making valuable material 
for economics courses. The editor’s state- 
ments introducing the main topics are 
especially good expository writing. Re- 
freshing also is Marshall’s ability to break 
away from orthodox and trite phraseology 
and to create more meaningful and sweep- 
ing terms. For example, instead of land, 
labor, capital, and business organization as 
factors of production, he used The Natural 
Background of Production, The Non- 
Physical Cultural Background, The Phys- 
ical Equipment of Civilization, and the 
Personal Factor in Production. 

The books are designed to serve either as 
basic texts in college courses or as collateral 
readings. They presuppose a rather ma- 
ture student mind and some background in 
social science. 

A notable contribution to the teacher’s 
kit is the Outlines of the Economic Order, 
a splendid compilation of outlines, ques- 
tions, and problems. The underlying 
point of view is that economics should not 
be regarded as a distinct “study” but as an 
analysis of social organization from the 
economic point of view. 

Apert 8S. KEIsTER 

North Carolina College for Women 


Busnes, Freperick A. Social Organiza- 
tion. Pp. xviii, 356. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1930. $3.50. 

This work, according to its author, “‘is 
intended to serve as a text for an intro- 
ductory course in sociology.” A more 
accurate description would appear to be 
that it is a clear statement of the simpler 
teachings of social science regarding the 
outstanding institutions found in the 
typical community. After the introduc- 
tory chapters, the subjects dealt with in- 
clude the economic organization, the 
family, the state, the administration of 
justice, the school, the church, recreational 
organizations, and associations for the 
promotion of science and art. 

The point of view from which the book is 
written is at once liberal and conservative. 
The emphasis may be said to rest upon the 
fundamental importance of economic in- 
stitutions. Sanity and balance pervade 
the discussions of such topics as economic 
goods and the gratification of desires and 
the problem of sexual mating. The clarity 
of the style and the fundamental character 
of the topics considered render the book 
suitable for study by beginning classes in 
citizenship or social science, as well as by 
groups of adults who have not hitherto had 
the advantage of a systematic study of 
social institutions. 

Judged from the point of view of a text- 
book in sociology, it would profit by the 
addition of more descriptive and explana- 
tory material dealing with the mechanisms 
by which culture in general originates, 
spreads, and undergoes modification. The 
various changes in specific institutions 
which constitute most of our social prob- 
lems today would then appear in a some- 
what clearer perspective as incidents in the 
control of culture diffusions. 

Ervitte B. Woops 

Dartmouth College 


Lewis, and BLackmar, 
Frank W. Outlines of Sociology. Pp. x, 
692. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1980. $3.00. 

The authors conceive of sociology as a 
special science. They fail, however, to 
establish this claim, and draw their material 
with few exceptions from the field of the 
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other social sciences. Thus, this third and 
extensively revised edition of the Outlines 
again fails as a textbook in sociology proper, 
and remains a general introduction into the 
social sciences. We find discussions of 
human origins, religion, economic activities, 
ethics, the state, of problems of social 
philosophy and social technology, but very 
little of the theory of social relations and 
group processes. The Outlines offers fur- 
ther evidence that sociology as a science 
is not. possible if the field of sociology is 
made coextensive with “society” and 
the sociological point of view identi- 
fied with evaluation in terms of human 
welfare. 
THEODORE ABEL 
Columbia University 


Fry, C. Lurner. The United States 
at Its Churches. Pp. 183. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 1930. $2.50. 

This book consists of an analysis of the 
Federal Census of Religious Bodies for 
1926, together with a limited amount of 
material gathered from other sources. 
An attempt is made to answer eight ques- 
tions: (1) What proportion of Americans 
belong to church? (2) To what denomina- 
tions do people belong? (3) How are 
churches distributed geographically? (4) 
How rapidly are churches growing? (5) Is 
the Sunday school declining? (6) To what 
extent are ministers academically trained? 
(7) What is the value of church property? 
(8) How much do churches spend? 

Space is lacking to indicate the answers 
to these questions, but it is interesting 
to note that there are in the United States 
212 separate denominations with 232,000 
churches and 44,380,000 members over 
thirteen years of age. While the in- 
crease in church membership has almost 
exactly kept pace with increase in popula- 
tion, the value of church edifices in- 
creased. 129 per cent since 1916, until in 
1926 the total value was almost four billion 
dollars. 

The book is a clear, useful, and concise 
summary of the statistical facts made 
available by the recent census. It is 
concerned solely with the more obvious 
changes in organized religion in the United 


States which are subject to statistical 
examination. 
CurrrorD KirKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


Smirn, G. Human History. Pp, 
472. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1929. $5.00. 
Human History is a bulky and fanciful 

excursion into the unknown past by a 

famous anatomist who believes that the 

invention and spread of civilization has 
been the ruin of the human race. This 
theory is elaborately illustrated with con- 
crete materials of varying degrees of 
authenticity, of which the sources are 
seldom given. 
MarcGaret 

The American Museum of Natural 

History 


Erratum. In the May, 1930, volume 
of The Annals, Dr. Imre Ferenczi was un- 
fortunately not mentioned as the author of 
International Migrations, Volume I: Statis- 
tics, in a review of that book. This note 
is intended as a correction and as an apology 
for the error.—Tue Eprrors. 
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; affected by burial grounds, 97; 


_ affected by drought, 93; affected by floods, 93, 


94; affected by locusts, 94; animal labor on 
farms, 2, 8, 112; as affecting forestry, 129; crop 
failure as cause of famine, 93; cropping sys- 
tems, 2, 6, 8, 110, 111; crops raised in various 
sections, 1, 2, 4-8, 111, 280, 285-288, 294, 331; 
effort to improve crops, 100-104; extensive 
industry, 2, 4, 109, 144; farm machinery, 114; 
growing seasons, 1, 8, 134, 138; human labor 
on farms, 6, 8, 112, 114; in Manchuria, 280, 
287, 288, 293; physical basis of, 109, 113, 278; 
vital to national prosperity, 115. See also 
Famines. 


Chinese in Other Countries; for business, 152, 


154; for education, 49; in the United States, 
356-369; Kuomintang interest in, 225. 


Climate; in various sections, 6-8, 134, 135, 138, 


278-280; precipitation, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 93, 100, 
127, 134, 138, 139, 279, 280, 288; typhoons, 8; 
variations of, 20, 109. 


Commerce; boycotts, 218, 252-261; domestic, 


#41-251; foreign trade, 153, 155-159, 183, 
185, 186, 189, 190, 209, 210, 253-261, 292, 
$37, 339-341, 358, 367, 368; of Manchuria, 
284, 288, 291, 292, 301-303, 331; tariffs, 23, 
146, 180, 183, 185, 224, 252, 266-277, 341. 


Communism and Socialism; a menace to indus- 


try, 181; as affecting labor, 200-203; as affect- 
ing the Kuomintang, 219-222; Chinese reac- 
tion against, 222, 240, 273, 313-316; conditions 
favorable to, 12, 151, 202, 231, 232; destructive 
to family life, 45; in Chinese Turkestan, 326; 
principles, aims, and methods of, 229-240, 353; 
Russian propaganda, 229-240, 314. 


Cultural Development; achievements in, 25; an- 


tiquity of, 19, 21, 22, 24, 29; as affected by 
Christian missions, 64-66, 71; as affected by 
travel, 164, 290; backwardness of, 142-144; 
changes in, 10-14, 196, 197, 290; effort to 
increase, 104, 225; in scholarship, 58-62; in 
various sections, 6-8, 18, 21, 290; languages, 
variety of, 1, 323; retarded by conservatism, 
97, 98; weakens family system, 45. 


Economic Conditions; aided by foreigners, 154, 


155; as affected by lack of transportation 
facilities, 145-147; as affecting insurance, 106; 
as causes of famine, 90, 91, 145; changes in, 
12, 144, 152, 173, 174; effort to improve, 104, 
198, 199, 203, 225, 265; in Manchuria, 290; 


_ in Peiping, 81-88, 198; of farmers, 109, 110, 


112, 113, 160, 198, 225, 286; of women, 12, 13, 
198, 199, 225; self-sufficiency of, 173; wasteful 
system, 146, 147. 


Education; as affected by language simplification, 
54-58, 196; as affecting government and poli- 
tics, 51, 52; as by-product of missionary work, 
49-51, 64; as preparation for official life, 48, 
53; based on ancient classics, 27, 47; beginning 
of modern, 49, 50; changes in, 11, 12, $51; for 
citizenship, 15; government control of, 52, 68, 
225; high regard for, 28, 58, 54, 177; in art, 28; 
in music, 28; of Chinese abroad, 49, 148; of 
farmers, 110, 113; of the masses, 54, 58, 147, 
196, 197, 225; regarding insurance, 107; 
technical, 176, 177, 182, 225. 


Famines; causes of, 2, 90-100, 145; frequency of, 
1, 89, 90; prevention of, 95, 99-104, 110, 114; 
relief of, 89, 95, 161, 162; severity of, 89, 90, 
93. 

Finances; banking, 151, 152, 180, 207, 208, 209, 
212, $48; debts, 150, 151, 178, $38; foreign 
investments in China, 120, 152, 167, 178, 224, 
337, 338; lack of credit facilities, 92, 93, 110; 
rehabilitation of, $48, 352, 358; salt as a factor 
in, 241-251; speculation, 210, 211; stabiliza- 
tion of, 15, 150, 180, 213; variety of currency 
106, 149, 150, 180, 206-212. 

Foreign Commercial and Industrial Interests; as 
affected by boycotts, 252-261; general, 154, 
155, 334, 335, 337; in cotton industry, 187, 
$31; in insurance, 105-108; in iron works, $33, 
334, 336; in mining, 120, 296-299, 332, 335; in 
petroleum, 300, 301; in railways, 95, 304-317, 
330. See also International Problems. 

Forestry; Chinese knowledge of, 129; forest de- 
struction, 93, 94, 127-129, 283; in Manchuria, 
5, 187, 278, 288, 384; problems of, 127-141; 
reforestation, 100, 114; temple forests, 130. 


Geography; geological development, 4, 121, 122, 
280-282; of China, 1-9, 20; of Manchuria, 278— 
292; of Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, 318, 
$21; statistics of, 3. See also Climate, Natural 
Resources, Rivers, Soil, and Topography. 

Government and Politics; ancient, 23; as affected 
by modern education, 51; as affecting capital, 
178, 188, 352, 353; as affecting famines, 94, 
102, 103; as —n industry, 183; as the goal 
of education, 48, 53; attitude toward insur- 
ance, 106; attitude toward mining, 118; cor- 
ruption in, 48; in relation to Christian missions, 
52, 67-70, 225; in relation to currency, 150, 
213; in relation to guilds, 77-79; in relation to 
labor, 197, 203-205; of Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan, 318-327; of Tibet, 9; popular train- 
ing for, 15; reorganization of, 11; revenue, 23, 
241-251; the boycott as a weapon of, 218, 252- 
261; the Kuomintang, 52, 197, 214, 219-226, 
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289, 262-265; under the republic, 214-228; 
unsettlement of, 14, 178, 183, 188, 252; women 
in, 13. 


History; ancient, 20-22, 30; nineteenth century, 
262; of Chinese Eastern Railway, 308-317; of 
Chinese Republic, 214-228; of Chinese Turke- 
stan, 322-326; of Mongolia, 318-322; of the 
salt gabelle, 242-251. 


Industries; agriculture, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 109-115, 
144, 145, 287, 293; capital needed for, 177, 
178, 351; changes in, 12, 182; development of, 
118, 151-153; 174, 184-190; domestic handi- 
craft, 27; fishing, 7; fur trapping, 5; ginseng 
production, 284, 285; government protection 
of, 225; iron and steel, 119, 191-195; 296, 299, 
$33, 334, 336; junk building, 7; labor organiza- 
tions, 181, 197, 198-205; labor problems, 152, 
158, 176, 177, 181, 182, 187, 197-205, 225; 

ing, 5, 7, 283; mining, 116-126, 191- 
195, 284, 288, 296, 297, 299, 332, 335; of Chi- 
nese in the United States, 361-367; pastoral 
pursuits, 5, 6, 9, 286; rehabilitation of, 350, 
352; salt production and trade, 242—251; soda 
production, 287; textile manufacturing, 184— 
190, 198, 284, 285; trade guilds, 27, 72-80; 
training needed for, 176, 177, 182; various, in 
Manchuria, 291, 334. See also Agriculture. 

International Problems; American relations, 252, 
276, 356-369; antiforeign feeling, 154, 155; 
arms embargo agreement of 1919, 349; as 
affected by Christian missions, 67—70; Belgian 
relations, 274; boycotts, 252-261; British re- 
lations, 256-260, 276, 338-346; Concert of the 
Powers, 347, 348; extraterritoriality, 69, 204, 
224, 272, 341-246, 353, 354; German relations, 
$35; in Manchuria, 16, 294-317, 328-887; in 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, 318-327; 
Japanese relations, 16, 218, 253-256, 274— 
277, 294-311, 328-337; League of Nations, 
354, 855; nine-power treaty, 349, 350; Russian 
relations, 229-240, 272, 273, 311-327, 329; 
unequal treaties, 16, 224, 263, 266-277. 


Manchuria; as a pioneer belt, 293, 294; Chinese 
migration into, 5, 285, 286, 294; climate of, 
278-280; commerce of, 284, 288, 291, 292, 301- 
308; forestry in, 5,137,278, 283, 334; geography 
of, 278-292; government of, 286, 287; industries 
of, 283, 284, 287-291, 293, 296; international as- 
pects of, 16, 294-317, 329-335; land values in, 
286, 287; minerals of, 284, 288; mountains of, 
5, 278, 280-283; population of, 293, 330, 331; 
railways in, 5, 285, 286, 288, 291, 296, 303— 
$17, 329, 330; resemblance to United States, 
4, 293; size of, 293; topography of, 278, 280- 
283, 285, 286, 288. 

Missionary Work; appraisal of, 64-66; general 
effect of, 71; history of, 63; in education, 49, 


64; in famine prevention, 99-104; in relation 
to government, 52, 67—70; in social betterment, 
64; methods of, 67, 68; objectives of, 63. 


Natural Resources; Arable land, 294; cotton, 
174, 175, 185, 186, 198; fertilizers, 296, 301, 
302; forests, 127-141, 278, 283, 296; ginseng, 
284; man power, 114, 144, 175, 176, 186; 
minerals, 4, 116-126, 144, 174, 191-196, 284, 
288, 296, 332, 333, 335; raw silk, 175, 189, 265; 
raw wool, 175; salt, 242, 243, 287; undevel- 
oped, 15, 114, 145, 147. 


Philosophy and Religion; Ancestor worship, 25, 
26, 28, 42, 43, 96, 97, 118; ancient philosophy, 
22, 24, 31-35, 61, 62; Buddhism, 25, 36; chang. 
ing concepts, 18, 16, 17, 38, 59, 60; Confucian- 
ism, 24, 31, 32, 36, 37, 47; filial piety, 26, 41, 97; 
principles of the Kuomintang, 52, 220, 268-265; 
religious features of guilds, 75, 76; Taoism, 
25, 31, 38, 47. See also Missionary Work. 

Population; as affecting famines, 96; composition 
of, 8, 20, 21, 60, 262, 288, 289, 298, $23, $24; 
density of, 2, 6, 7, 8, 96, 109, 110, 118, 115, 
286, 294; increase of in two centuries, 129; 
increased by social concepts, 96, 97, 118; 
movements of, 5, 6, 7, 285, 286, 289, 294, $30, 
331, 360, 362-364; of Manchuria, 293; of 
Shanghai, 6, 7, 151; of Szechwan, 92. See also 
Shanghai. 


Railways; appreciation of, 165; as affecting cul- 
tural development, 290; as aid to industry and 
commerce, 179, 283; financing and manage- 
ment of, 168-170; foreign interests in, 95; 
hindered by political conditions, 94; history of, 
166; important for famine prevention and re- 
lief, 92, 94; in Manchuria, 5, 145, 169, 179, 
283, 285, 286, 288, 290, 291, 296, 303-317, $29, 
$30; in tropical China, 8; scarcity of, 91, 146. 

Religion, see Philosophy and Religion, and 
Missionary Work. 

Rivers; as means of transport, 170-172, 290, 
291; conservation of, 100, 140; control of, 2, 
90, 94, 114; higher than surrounding country, 
2, 94; navigability of, 6, 7, 285, 286, overflow 
of causes famine, 2, 93, 94. 


Salt Gabelle see Government and Politics— 
revenue. 

Shanghai; center of cotton industry, 185; center 
of insurance, 107; center of silk industry, 189; 
chief commercial center, 185; importance of, 7, 
151; modern aspect of, 151; political problem 
of, 345; population of, 6, 7, 151, $45. 

Sinology; facilities for study of, 368, 374-376; im- 
portance of, 371, 377; neglect of, 370, 372, $73; 
promotion of study of, 373, 374, $376, 377; sim- 
plified language aids study of, 62. 

Social Institutions; changes in, 12, $9, 45, 46, 
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72, 73, 76, 78-80, 149, 196, 225; classes, 23, 
24; legal structure, 149; marriage, 13, 24, 39, 
40, 97; status of women, 12, 13, 106, 225; 
the clan, 42, 43, 73; the family, 12, 24-27, 39- 
46, 96, 97, 106, 108, 148, 148, 176; the village, 
25-27; trade guilds, 74-80. 

Soil; best along streams, 286; erosion of, 127, 
128, 129, 132, 133, 140; fertility of, 7, 20, 
278, 286; silt deposits, 2, 4, 94. 


Topography; basins, 7, 8, 20; description of the 
Northwest, 99, 100; deserts, 2, 5, 6, 20, 318; 
mountains, 4-8, 278, 280-283; of Central China, 
135; of Manchuria, 278, 280—283, 285, 286, 288; 
of North China, 188; of South China, 134; 
plains, 2, 4, 6, 8, 278, 285, 286; plateaus and 
highlands, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8; rivers, 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 20, 
94, 280, 282, 285, 286. See also Rivers. 


ion and Communications; capital 
needed for, 178, 179; cost of, 134, 145, 161, 
164, 165, 171; difficulties of, 91, 92; effects of 
lack of, 105, 110, 134, 145-147, 178, 179, 194, 
195; in various sections, 7, 8, 283; means of, 1, 
4, 5, 92, 145, 146, 160-172, 283, 285, 286, 291; 
recent advances in, 145, 146, 162-165; statis- 
tics of, 163, 166, 167, 179. See also Railways 
and Rivers. 


War and Revolution; ancient, 23; as affected by 


communism, 229-240; as affecting famines, 94, 
95; as affecting labor, 197, 199; as affecting salt 
supply, 248; cause waste of forests, 128; dis- 
rupt family life, 45; disrupt railway system, 
169; hinder economic prosperity, 151, 183, 
352; hinder philosophical activity, 35, 38; 
history of, since 1911, 214-228. 
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